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INTRODUCTION to SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING 


HOMER BOROUGHS, Jr.; CLIFFORD D. FOSTER; and 
RUFUS C. SALYER, Jr.—all University of Washington 


New! An exceptionally clear introduction to the teaching-learning process as it is 
experienced in the classroom. The book treats in detail the important aspects of 
competency and professional preparation, and joins practical suggestions with con- 
crete examples of planning for instruction. Theory is kept to a minimum and by far 
the greatest emphasis is placed on the points which will be of immediate practical 
value to students preparing to teach in junior or senior high schools. Separate sections 
discuss psychological considerations, the unit plan, audio-visual methods, etc. 1964. 
325 pp., illus. $5.7. 


TEACHING MATHEMATICS in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


CLYDE G. CORLE, Pennsylvania State University 


New! This timely and authoritative book identifies the movements toward moderniza- 
tion of both content and method, and relates them to good teaching practices already 
in use. It describes the number system and explains computations with whole num- 
bers, fractions, and decimals in language readily understandable to the learner. Meas- 
urements, geometry, and important aspects of personal finance are given special 
attention. Designed for courses in the teaching of elementary school mathematics, 
the book includes many original suggestions for improving pupil performance in 
solving verbal problems. 1964. 385 pp., illus. $6.75 


The HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado 


New! Third Edition of this widely adopted textbook surveys all aspects of curriculum 
theory and practice. The work of 33 recognized specialists in the various component 
fields of education, it can be used both as a textbook for courses in the high school 
curriculum and as a reference for teachers interested in curriculum improvement. 
End-of-chapter questions, problems and topics for discussion provide abundant ex- 
ercise material for students. Each chapter concludes with a useful list of references 
to help supplement the discussion in the chapter and to introduce new ideas, con- 
siderations, and facts, 33 Contributing Authors. 3rd Ed., 1964. 696 pp. $8.50 


SECONDARY EDUCATION in the UNITED STATES 


HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado 


New! Based on years of successful classroom use, the Second Edition of this textbook 
for junior and senior students emphasizes the objectives, functions, philosophy, cur- 
riculum, discipline, and planning aspects of secondary education. It imparts an under- 
standing of the various types of secondary schools, and their relation to national 
and local problems, culture and trends; devotes special attention to team teaching, 
teaching machines, and programmed learning. Integrating materials on the history 
of education and comparative education, the book offers an overview of the place 
of each subject for all students. 2nd’ Ed., 1964. 475 pp., illus. $6.75 
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The inclusive school 


IT HAS NOT BEEN A LONG TIME, really, 
since teaching could accurately be called 
a quiet profession. Although in every 
generation some of the most stimulating 
—and disturbing—people have been 
teachers, those who preferred to be 
neither disturbing nor disturbed could, 
until quite recently, find satisfying seclu- 
sion in the classroom. A few such havens 
may still be left, but every year they be- 
come more difficult to find. 

Today few teachers or school adminis- 
trators have any choice but to be in- 
volved in many of the most perplexing, 
most controversial, and most important 
issues and efforts that now engage the 
world’s attention. In the highly developed 
countries scarcely less than in the strug- 
gling new nations, the school is increas- 
ingly being viewed as the foundation, the 
instrument, and the symbol of virtually 
every good thing toward which modern 


man aspires. 


Equality of Access 
In a large and growing number of 
American communities the most difficult 
questions school people now face are 
those arising from a new awareness that 
what we have been calling equal oppor- 
tunity for education is not enough; that 
opportunity alone is of limited usefulness 
at best until access to it is also equalized. 
The difficulty is magnified by the fact 


President of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and formerly superintendent of the 
Baltimore schools, Dr. Fischer is chairman of 
the Advisory Committee on Human Relations 
and Community Tensions, appointed by the 
New York State Commissioner of Education. 
In May, 1964, the Committee presented a special 
report on the problem of desegregation in New 
York City. His present argument for the “in- 
clusive” school rings a novel change on the 
old theme of how a genuine democracy can 
balance an equalitarian ideal with the facts of 
human difference. ls it probable, for example, 
that in this seething time of tragic racial con- 
flict, the route to democratic color-blindness 
lies paradoxically through a heightened con- 
sciousness of color? 


that the groups for whom such access is 
often obstructed are the racial minorities 
who most need education in order to 
prepare themselves for effective partici- 
pation in the culture and the society. 
Part of what we face is the universal 
and universally troublesome question of 
how best to respect the role and protect 
the rights of ethnic minorities, a problem 
many countries face and few have solved. 
To the extent of the similarity, the 
counterpart of the American dilemma is 
found in many places, but in certain im- 
portant details the situation in this coun- 
try differs to the point of uniqueness. 
Sometimes it is said that those responsi- 
ble for schools should take no account 
of the racial, social, or national back- 
grounds of their students—that, on the 
contrary, fair and equal treatment is pos- 
sible only when teachers are colorblind 
and beneficently neutral toward all the 
antecedent differences of students. On its 
face, this argument is plausible and ap- 
pealing, for at first glance it seems the 
epitome of nondiscrimination and de- 
mocracy. The trouble with it is that it 
can be and is used to justify ghetto 
schools and to rationalize teaching that 
overlooks massive obstacles to learning. 
Teaching and the management of 
schools would be easier and simpler if we 
could disregard the conditions that fol- 
low on injustice and perpetuate preju- 
dice. And we could, of course, if we 
could quiet our consciences or close our 
eyes to educational consequences. To 
ignore in the school the peculiar handi- 
caps the American Negro pupil suffers 
‘because of his history and status in this 
country, or to fail to teach so as to com- 
pensate for those handicaps, is to be irre- 
sponsible and unrealistic. When schools 
are as deeply imbedded in the life of the 
nation as ours are, when so many hopes 
rise and fall on the outcome of a family’s 
efforts to educate its children, when edu- 
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cation is the key to so many other op- 
portunities, no public school that ignores 
the special conditions affecting its Negro 
pupils can be either faithful to its duties 
or effective in discharging them. The 
limitations and disabilities that now afflict 
the vast majority of Negro pupils reflect 
at once the deeply urgent needs of chil- 
dren as persons and the central social 
problem of our time. 


Shared Responsibilities 


The school’s obligation to deal directly 
and deliberately with racial differences 
and relationships should not be inter- 
preted to mean that the school can carry 
the entire burden alone. The history of 
the current crisis is long, tragic, and 
complex, and we shall not dispose of it 
overnight. Nor is it possible now to 
specify everything that is required to set 
things right or to lay out precise time- 
tables for all the steps that must be taken. 
But neither must we assume that because 
the problem of racial discrimination has 
been with us for three and a half cen- 
turies, we have another three in which to 
find solutions. As one observer put it re- 
cently, this country has already wasted 
fourteen generations of Negro talent and 
it dare not waste another. 

The rate of change is of the essence of 
the matter. In any social change, a reck- 
less pace can lead to extra trouble, but in 
the field of race relations, America’s ex- 
perience with high speed has been, to say 
the most, limited, We shall need to dis- 
tinguish much more sharply than we 
have between the degree of good order 
that adds stability to speed and those 
forms of systematic retardation that are 
designed to serve obstructionism. 

The problems of racial discrimination 
and deprivation have been intertwined 
with every aspect of American society 
and with most of our institutions. To 
counter the predictable difficulty of the 


changes that must come, intelligent and 
imaginative approaches will have to be 
devised in many fields and in many ways. 
As the economy, the culture, the political 
system, and religious forces have been 
part of the cause, each must be part of 
the solution. Moreover, the response 
must come not only in the public sector, 
where we allow the government to speak 
and act for us, but even more vigorously 
and directly through our private be- 
havior. The dilemmas we face are not 
matters merely of abstract reasoning, the- 
oretical justice, or intellectual exercises in 
liberalism. We confront deeply personal 
issues of conscience and morality. 

The only simple part of the struggle 
for equality is its moral aspect. Here the 
principles are starkly clear. They have 
been the heart of our heritage for as long 
as the memory of our civilization runs. 
At the beginning of our own national 
existence almost two centuries ago, we 
Americans put the matter in unmistak- 
able terms when we declared without 
equivocation or modification that all men 
are created equal, each endowed by his 
Creator with the same inalienable rights. 
And long before that declaration, the 
spiritual progenitors of our culture had 
enshrined the doctrine that each man is 
his brother’s keeper, that all men share 
the common obligation to love their 
neighbors as themselves. 

To build a nation, or even a single 
school, upon these moral foundations has 
never been easy, but we shall not be 
honest with ourselves if we treat the 
effort as less than necessary. In our time, 
the requirement is utterly inescapable. 


The School as Promise 

To fill the gap between our principles 
and our practices will require commit- 
ment and action by many agencies and 
institutions, but the most powerful and 
promising single means we possess is the 


school. Every other effort to establish 
genuine equality of opportunity among 
our people depends finally upon a strong 
and effective system of education. The 
outlines of the school’s task are well 
known. We repeat them so often that 
they lose their impact. But they are the 
direct translation into policy, curriculum, 
and pedagogy of the moral bases on 
which our society is predicated. To the 
degree that the school’s traditional pur- 
poses come true for a child, the words 
freedom, equality, democracy take on 
meaning for him. But when the school 
fails to relate these ideals to the child’s 
own world, to the realities of his experi- 
ence, what others call with confidence 
the American way of life must remain 
for him a fiction or a fraud. 

It is the school’s obligation to see that 
for every pupil three main goals become 
visible and attainable: 

It must help him to make the most of his 

capacities, 

It must enable him to acquire the intel- 

lectual skills necessary for a life of con- 

tinuous learning. 

It must prepare him to find for himself 

a productive, significant role in the world 

and offer him reasonable hope of filling 

it with satisfaction to himself and his fel- 
low men. 

The record of success of many Ameri- 
can schools in providing such opportuni- 
ties for disadvantaged children is by no 
means impressive. Some schools have 
failed because they have never had a 
chance to succeed. A community or a 
state that will not support decent schools 
for its children can hardly expect those 
children to become well-educated men 
and women. 

In other places, where the schools are 
better, those responsible for them often 
pay more attention to the fortunate than 
to the unfortunate among their pupils. 
Too many of us who teach are ready to 
accept credit for what we get rather than 
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for what we give. A school whose pupils 
happen to come from superior homes is 
almost invariably credited with higher 
“standards” than one whose students live 
in poorer surroundings. The unhappy 
consequence is that disadvantaged chil- 
dren often find themselves rejected be- 
cause their very presence is considered a 
hazard to the school’s reputation. If the 
medical profession followed a compara- 
ble philosophy, hospitals would build 
their standing by admitting only patients 
in vigorous good health! 

Other schools fail to meet the needs of 
children from depressed minorities be- 
cause of a restricted conception of what 
opportunity means. Even schools which 
open their doors freely to all comers 
often overlook the crucial truth that no 
situation is an opportunity except for 
those who can see its possibilities. The 
chance to learn means nothing to a child 
until he has been taught that learning can 
be rewarding for him. In children, as in 
adults, attitudes induced by the present 
environment and reinforced by centuries 
of repression are not reversed by the 
simple process of unlocking classroom 
doors. 


The Time Is Now 


Genuinely successful school programs 
for disadvantaged children will require 
more than open doors, warm hearts and a 
sympathetic reception. Good intentions 
alone are a pathetically inadequate re- 
sponse to the professional and technical 
problems of teaching large numbers of 
young people whose counterparts we 
have never before seriously tried to edu- 
cate beyond basic literacy. The transi- 
tion of these youngsters from a chronic 
condition of discouragement and rejec- 
tion to an environment in which ambi- 
tion and upward mobility are normal 
expectations poses serious cultural and 
educational difficulties—for the children 
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and their parents as well as for their 
teachers. 

We face, therefore, an urgent need for 
basic studies which will involve all we 
know and all we can learn through the 
social and behavioral sciences, in the pro- 
fessional specialties of education, and 
from every other field of study and ex- 
perience. To bridge the gap between the 
culture which the schools traditionally 
represent and that which characterizes 
most of the unschooled population of the 
country calls for curricula, teaching ma- 
terials, and forms of pedagogical practice 
which most of our schools have scarcely 
dreamed of, much less developed. But the 
need for new knowledge in no way justi- 
fies delay in using what we now know, 
or what we are able now to do, imperfect 
and incomplete though these may be. 

Nor do our present shortcomings 
justify further delay in desegregating 
schools. The effects upon Negro children 
of separate education in schools that 
other groups vigorously and consistently 
disapprove for their own children are 
apparent and deplorable. Where, for geo- 
graphic or other good reasons, separate 
schools may for a time be unavoidable, 
we have no choice but to do the best we 
can within them. In virtually all such 
schools, the opportunities for improve- 
ment are impressively visible. But we 
must constantly emphasize the essential 
importance of bringing children of all 
races into school together. Action to ac- 
complish this must be taken deliberately, 
systematically, and rapidly wherever it 
can be taken without clear damage to the 
educational opportunities of the children 
involved. 

The desegregation of the schools is by 
no means all that is required to bring 
Negro Americans into the mainstream of 
the nation’s life and culture, but it is an 
indispensable part of a broader program. 
Those who contend that Negroes, like 


every other ethnic or national minority 
in our history, should find their own way 
into the common current overlook or 
misunderstand important historical facts. 

The position of the Negro minority in 
the United States has been from the 
beginning uniquely different. The state- 
ment that the Negro is simply where the 
Irishman was a century ago is a decep- 
tive generalization which the facts will 
simply not support. Whatever other 
problems the Irishman had to face, no- 
where in the country was he forced by 
law or official ingenuity to send his chil- 
dren to a se; school, nor when he 
entered a public vehicle was he directed 
to a segregated seat. 

Precisely because we have so long dis- 
criminated privately and publicly to de- 
press the Negro’s status and to keep him 
isolated, we must now undertake no less 
deliberately, privately and publicly, both 
to reverse the customary practices and 
to redress their effects. This means in- 
viting, encouraging, persuading the Ne- 
gro to become an active participant in 
the affairs of his community and the 
country. The process could hardly be 
begun in a more appropriate way or one 
more likely to be successful than by 
making the Negro child a wholly ac- 
cepted and respected member of the com- 
mon school. 


On “Leveling” 


But is it true, as some say, that when 
culturally deprived children enter a 
school with more fortunate pupils, they 
depress i its quality? Is the inevitable price 
of integration a leveling down of the 
school? Of course it is possible for such 
effects to occur. All too often they have 
occurred, not because of racial differ- 
ences but as a sequel to social, cultural, 
and economic changes in neighborhoods 
to which the schools, for whatever rea- 


sons, have been unable to make suitable 
adjustments. 

The point is that deterioration in teach- 
ing and learning is not inevitable. 

A good book loses no value for a child 
of high reading ability becsuse another 
child in the class reads less well. A teacher 
capable of i children to the 
orderly wonders of mathematics is not 
dalhiad ia ble ca tadi sdh al 
his pupils need it more than others. A 
school's effectiveness is measured not by 
the capability or the experiences of pu- 
pils before they enter it, but by the 
ity of the teaching they receive 
it. Those who fear that Negro children 
must ruin any white class they enter are 
as wrong as those who insist that no Ne- 
gro class can be any good until it has a 
few white faces in it. What is required 
are school policies, curricula, and facili- 
ties intelligently designed to meet the 
needs of modern education; professional 
staffs prepared by training and tempera- 
ment to treat every pupil with respect 
and seriousness; and 
monetary and moral, to enable cach staff 
member to work to the level of his high- 
est competence. 

The most compelling argument for in- 
tegrating schools is that all our children 


of whatever race must learn to live in a 
world in which no race can any longer 
choose to live apart. In the modern 
world, isolationism has become an absurd 
anachronism. Anyone who so quaran- 
tines a child that he may know only peo- 
ple of his own race damages that child’s 
chance to learn to live intelligently, sen- 
sitively, and responsibly in the only 
world he will have to live in as an adult. 
Nor can we absolve our responsibility 
simply by adopting a policy of nondis- 
crimination—opening all doors and let- 
ting nature take its course. If we accept 
the proposition that children learn from 
each other as surely as they do from 
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books, if we agree that they must learn 
to live in a multiracial world, it follows 
that we dare not leave some of their 
most important learning opportunities to 
chance. A laissez-faire policy which al- 
lows the student body of a school, so to 
speak, to form itself with no regard for 
the educational consequences must then 
be as unacceptable as pure permissiveness 
in allowing children to find wholly by 
accident the facts they learn or the books 
they read. 


Benefit to All 


If our schools are to prepare our chil- 
dren as they should, as in all reality they 
must, the schools themselves must be- 
come more, and more deliberately, in- 
clusive. They must move in this direction 
not to offer grudging charity to those 
who have been excluded, but for the 
clear educational benefit of all pupils. It 
is one of the paradoxes of our time that 
the figure of the shrinking earth de- 
scribes only relationships of space and 
time. With respect to human relations, 
the world each of us personally inhabits 
grows steadily and rapidly larger. No 
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man today has any choice but to be part 
of a greater and more diverse commun- 
ity. To forego the opportunity to edu- 
cate our children faithfully and imagina- 
tively for this larger world will be to fail 
them tragically and inexcusably. 

Those who share the responsibility for 
the decisions, the judgments, the actions 
required to make America’s schools more 
broadly and more deliberately inclusive 
must be prepared to confront not only 
the demanding dilemmas of policy for- 
mation, but the sometimes even more 
perplexing details of classroom manage- 
ment and personal guidance. To concede 
that there are no easy formulae for per- 
forming these tasks is only to state a su- 
perfluous truism. But in the search for 
useful criteria to appraise policies and 
practices to carry us toward a school at 
once genuinely educational and truly uni- 
versal, we shall hardly find a better stand- 
ard than the one John Dewey gave us at 
the turn of the century: “What the best 
and wisest parent wants for his own 
child, that must the community want for 
all of its children. Any other ideal for 
our schools is narrow and unlovely; acted 
upon, it destroys our democracy.” 


CARL J. MEGEL 
American Federation of Teachers 
Chicago, Illinois 


‘Teacher conscription—basis 
of association membership? 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
maintains that teachers have the right to 
join professional organizations of their 
choice without coercion or intimidation. 
This right is denied teachers in many 
school districts throughout the nation. 
The Federation contends that the Na- 
tional Education Association and its state 
and local affiliates are, in effect, a “com- 
pany union” because they rely upon ad- 
ministrative recruitment to enroll many 
of their members among classroom teach- 
ers, and we document this assertion in 
order (1) to effect a greater awareness 
of the conditions prevailing in many of 
the country’s districts, (2) to explode the 
myth that the recent and remarkable 
growth of the American Federation of 
Teachers has been restricted to urban 
areas, and (3) to assemble in one place a 
large collection of documents outlining 
the coercive methods used to conscript 
teachers into membership. 

Much of this essay will present ex- 
amples and surveys of association recruit- 
ment practices, It will take the reader 
into towns and villages that he perhaps 
has neither visited nor heard of. For 
precisely the reason that these towns are 
prime examples of teacher coercion by 
superintendents and principals, they are 


areas where the independence of the 
union is most appreciated. Accordingly, 
we turn first to the myth of purely urban 
gains in AFT membership. 


In Cities Alone? 


It has become fashionable among edu- 
cational insiders to explain the rapid 
growth of the AFT by pointing to our 
strength in the metropolitan cities and 
by drawing attention to the impersonal 
working conditions of the urban teacher. 
This has emanated from the headline ac- 
complishments of our excellent New 
York City local, the United Federation 
of Teachers, Local No. 2, and the report 
of sizeable AFT membership in a num- 
ber of other urban centers like Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Boston, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and Philadel- 
phia. While this myth has some basis in 


President for 12 years of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Mr. Megel is among the 
staunchest proponents of a closer affiliation be- 
tween teachers and organized labor. In the pres- 
ent article, he charges that the chief alternative 
—association in independent professional bodies 
—is a form of conscription because of the dom- 
ination of such groups not by teachers them- 
selves, but by administrators. A reply to Mr. 
Megel, prepared under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Education Association, will appear in 
the December, 1964, Record. 
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by members of newly chartered locals 
in similar sized towns, at a rate of two 
new members for every three enrolled 
by the locals in the metropolitan centers. 

The teacher in the small town, middle- 
sized city, and new suburb is joining and 
adding his enthusiasm to the Federation. 
Identical forces are at work in most in- 
stances. Teachers, regardless of the size 
of their city, want a more militant organ- 
ization so they can achieve professional 
teaching conditions for themselves in 
order to create a learning situation con- 
ducive to quality education for their 
pupils. The teachers of Middletown as 
well as of Metro City are weary of being 
told that they must separate themselves 
from their brothers and sisters on the 
construction site, in the plant, at the de- 
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ought to be united. 

Some important differences remain, 
however, between the urban teacher and 
the teachers in the middle-sized cities, 
the suburbs, and the rural towns. While 
much has been written on the subject of 
the alienation of the urban teacher from 
the bureaucratic educational administra- 
tion now prevalent in the metropolitan 
centers, the obverse plight of the small- 
town teacher has been largely ignored. 
The non-metropolitan teacher suffers 
from too much attention. 

The small-town teacher gains in ability 
to relate to distinguishable personalities 
but loses in personal freedom. Just as in 
the big city, this is often not planned, 
but simply a correlate of the dimensions 
of the educational system. While the 
social activities of the small-town teacher 
are scrutinized by all, their professional 
activities are supervised by the top school 
administrators. A superintendent, a prin- 
cipal, a personnel manager each contrib- 
utes more than one opinion among many 
to the small-town education association. 
Often with the sincerest of motives, they 
decide to “do it for” the teachers. At 
times, they go further and sce to it that 
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superintendent explained the first bulletin 
in another bulletin. He wrote, “My pur- 

is to have 100 per cent membership 
as we have achieved in practically all of 
the last 25 years that I have been super- 
intendent.” 


Taxonomy of Pressure 


These are just remarkable examples of 
the abuses inherent in asking teachers 
to join the administrators’ organization, 
often with the knowing approval of 
school boards. The coercive pressure to 
enlist teachers is applied in many differ- 
ent ways—originally with application 
blanks, legally through teachers’ con- 
tracts, as a matter of the salary schedule, 
emphatically in superintendents’ bulletins, 
and subtly through promise of rewards 
or implied threats. 

The application blank, for instance, is 
used by school administrators to screen 
out the independent or union-minded 
candidate. The new teacher, fresh from 
college, is confronted, in many cases, 
with a form that asks him if he is willing 
to become an active member of the local 
teachers’ association, the state, and the 
national. Typical of this type of coercion 
is the one from Lexington, Massachusetts, 
the home of freedom, where the aspiring 
teacher is asked through the application 
blank, “Will you become an active mem- 
ber of the Lexington Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the National Education As- 
sociation?” 

Similar application blanks have been 
sent me from such cities and towns as 
Youngstown, Ohio; Kennewick, Wash- 
ington; Mt. Prospect, Skokie, and Cisne, 
Illinois; Clovis, New Mexico, and, in a 
random sample of application blanks in 
New Jersey, from East Paterson, South 
Plainfield, North Caldwell, Long Branch, 
Monmouth, Hopewell, Keyport, Mana- 
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squan, West Windsor, Bradley Beach, 
and East Windsor. 

Teachers know, or sense, that a nega- 
tive answer to this question will cost 
them the position. Often the question is 
coupled with another leading question 
such as, “If appointed and conditions 
prove satisfactory, would you plan to 
teach here at least two years?” or “Do 
you believe in participating in parent or 
community activities such as PTA?” 

Why is this question on the applica- 
tion forms? To find and reward the in- 
dependent thinker, the nonconformist, 
the union-minded, who might ask what 
the local association does and what the 
state and national do to deserve the dues? 
No, unfortunately, it is to avoid the em- 
ployment of these people in order to 
insure a 100 per Cent association mem- 
bership and, conversely, to keep teachers 
dependent upon the rest of the “team” 
—the administration. 

For good reason, the recruiting admin- 
istrator does not often publicize this 
screening process to the general public, 
but, occasionally, it leaks out. In a Mon- 
tana survey by the student education 
association, one school administrator was 
quoted as saying, “Application blanks 
ask if the teacher will join the MEA- 
NEA. If the answer is no, we do not 
consider the applicant.” Another admin- 
istrator stated, “Every applicant is asked 
in writing, ‘If elected are you willing to 
join the MEA-NEA?’ If the answer is 
‘no’ his chances of election to a position 
are infinitesimal.” 


Contracts and Salaries 


In a survey conducted by the national 
office of the American Federation of 
Teachers during 1957-1958, a number of 
teaching contracts were discovered that 
required membership in the local, state, 
and national education associations. Typ- 
ical of these contracts was one from 


One variant on this coercion was 
also unearthed—denial of full salary bene- 
fits. The teachers in Riverview Gardens, 
Se. Louis, Missouri, read in their salary 
schedule that, 


ba foe ores 


Unfortunately, these practices are still 
with us. The contract for teachers in 
Orion, Illinois, for 1963-1964 contains 
the clause, “All teachers are expected to 
be members of the IEA and NEA.” This 
clause as well as compulsory member- 
ship requirements in the salary guides of 
the school districts in Carmi, West Chi- 
cago, and Joppa, Illinois—the latter sim- 
ply stating that association dues “shall be 
paid for by the board of education and 
deducted from each teacher's salary 
monthly"—were uncovered during a 
very recent spot survey of Illinois re- 
cruitment practices. 


Bulletins 

Principals and superintendents com- 
municate with the staff by means of 
memos, bulletins, and reports, Not quite 
a public statement, yet short of being 
personal correspondence, the bulletin 
often reveals the exact nature of the ad- 
ministrator-teacher relationship and, thus, 
the abuses of absolute authority un- 
checked by collective bargaining, 


The superintendent of schools in Ham- 
mond, Indiana, on 7 March, 1965, wrote 
all teachers and principals. He started his 
memo by stating, 

A year ago I wrote cach teacher and 

a letter urging membership in 
the NEA. | didn't think I would do a re- 
pan. porteran sgain this year, bot 

am. 


After devoting the majority of his bul- 
letin to extolling the virtues of the NEA 
Journal, he concluded, 


Appli forms have been placed in 

all schools. Ail principals have received 

letters . . , | hope many of you who have 

not joined will do so at once. 
He then noted that extra application 
blanks were available in his office. Ob- 
viously, the chief recruiter for the or- 
ganization that attempts to represent 
classroom teachers is, in Hammond, the 
superintendent. 

From Faribault, Minnesota, comes a 
copy of a bulletin from the superintend- 
ent which states, “staff members who are 
not members of the NEA this year are 
missing a good deal.” After mentioning 
the name of the state and national edu- 
cation associations, a bulletin from the 
Central Office in Quincy, Illinois, con- 
tains the statement, “Your school ad- 
ministrators stand solidly in support of 
membership in our professional organiza- 
tions.” 

A somewhat more oblique, but never- 
theless effective bulletin entitled “Re- 
marks of the Superintendent” and dated 
29 August, 1962, was sent to me recently 
from Boulder, Colorado. It contains the 
following quixotic paragraph; 

We do not, nor should we, tell you which 

oer association you should join. 

do suggest, however, that you weigh 
carefully the points of view of all of them 
before making your decision, Consider 
the importance of the team approach in 
education, All of us, teachers, principals, 

Central Office people, are working to- 
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is important also for us to remain free of 
gether for the education of children. It 
commitments to or alliances with any 
particular segment of the communities in 
which we work. 


Despite his thoughts to the contrary, 
this superintendent has chosen sides. He 
even repeats the propaganda of the as- 
sociation itself. Can you imagine what 
would happen if a superintendent put 
out a bulletin stating that teachers should 
remain free of commitments to or alli- 
ances with school management? The as- 
sociations would howl from here to Hali- 
fax. 

Similar bulletins—all urging associa- 
tion membership, some even demanding 
it—have been sent to me from Superior, 
Wisconsin; Franklin Park, Illinois; De- 
troit Lakes, Minnesota; Niles Township, 
Illinois; Buffalo, New York; Terre 
Haute, Indiana; Mars, Pennsylvania; 
Rock Island, Illinois; Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; Paterson, New Jersey; Patchogue, 
New York; Everett, Massachusetts, and 
Queen Anne County, Maryland. 


Mystique of 100 Per Cent 


The gimmick used to prompt the su- 
perintendents and the principals to re- 
cruit members even more thoroughly is 
the recognition of school districts or 
buildings by the education association for 
having obtained 100 per cent member- 
ship. This becomes a feather in the cap 
of the aspiring administrator, a record to 
keep intact for the veteran school exec- 
utive, and an irresistible force to the 
teacher otherwise too broke or inde- 
pendent to join voluntarily. 

Three examples should suffice to show 
the seriousness of the school administra- 
tor in reaching the magic 100 per cent 
membership mark, A principal in the 
North Miami Junior High School wrote 
his teachers the following memorable 
lines: 
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Our school has maintained roo per cent 

in CTA and FEA membership, and many 

of us belong to the NEA. Let’s continue 
this record... 

Please, Let’s Not Make Bill Collectors 

Out Of Our Office Staff. Mark Your 

Calendars And Make the Payments 

Promptly. 

The bulletin from the superintendent 
of Roane County, West Virginia, in- 
dicates his promotion of competition be- 
tween schools on the basis of 100 per 
cent membership: 


Chambers School has turned in roo per 
cent enrollment in WVEA. This makes 
five of our grade schools with roo per 
cent enrollment—namely, Chambers, Lin- 
den, Middle Hurricane, Newton and 
Wallback. We trust that teachers who 
have not joined will do so before the 
closing of this calendar year. 


The final example is amazing. Under 
the title, “North Merrick is First Again,” 
the official publication of the New York 
State Teachers Association contained 
these words: 


North Merrick, Nassau County . . . is 
again the first to report 100 per cent 
membership in the New York State 
Teachers Association for 1963-1964. A 
telegram from . . . , supervising principal, 
brought the good news to NYSTA Head- 
quarters on Tuesday, September 3. 


The dues arrived before the teachers! 
The teachers new to the system 2st 
have paid their dues during their employ- 
ment interview. 

Two other school systems were listed 
in the “1oo per cent membership race” 
by the editors of the NYSTA journal: 
Port Byron, ‘‘a close second,” and 
Weedsport. Only a small mind in a big 
office would engage in such wasteful and 
destructive games. Membership chairmen 
of all organizations recognize the diffi- 
culties in enrolling teachers; they are 
quite well aware that 100 per cent mem- 
bership can rarely be attained voluntarily. 


Teacher Institutes 


The teachers’ institute, a valid idea de- 
signed to give a one-day sabbatical to 
acquaint classroom teachers with the 
newest ideas in education, has been sub- 
verted by the education associations into 
another compulsory recruitment tech- 
nique. The institute is often directed by 
the local or state education association, 
and in many cases, proof of membership 
in these organizations is necessary in order 
to get past the door. Failure to attend 
means loss of salary in some districts or 
the assignment of housekeeping tasks in 
an empty school in others. 

An elementary principal from Moline, 
Illinois, wrote the teachers in his school 
the following note: 

I understand that the attendance will be 

checked at the meeting (IEA Institute) 

on Friday, This is just to remind you to 
take your receipts with you. A few dues 
have not been paid yet. 


The oath of office for teachers in all 
the county schools in Maryland, as con- 
tained in the Maryland Teacher for Oc- 
tober, 1963, includes swearing to attend 
“teachers institutes and associations” 
when legally called. 

The teacher’s contract in Ottumwa, 
Iowa, contained the following clause: 


You will be required to attend faithfully 
all county, district, and state teachers’ 
conventions when the schools are dis- 
missed for that purpose by action of the 
board of directors. Failure to attend will 
result in loss of salary. 


Last October, the superintendent in 
Patchogue, New York, after announcing 
that teachers would have a day off with 
full pay to attend the meeting of the 
Suffolk Zone of the New York State 
Teachers Association, refused the request 
of two teachers to attend the state meet- 
ing of the New York Empire State Fed- 
eration of Teachers (an AFT affiliate) 


on the same basis. This superintendent 
maintains a double standard. 

In some areas, St. Clair and Madison 
County, Illinois, for instance, union 
teachers have been able, through patience 
and persistence, to establish a separate 
conference, where attendance is not 
checked, giving teachers a free choice 
between conferences and relying on the 
merit of the program, and not the power 
of the superintendent, to attract partici- 
pants. Professional freedom is important 
to teachers. 


Personal Accounts 


Much of the pressure applied to 
teachers to join the associations is subtle, 
implied, and personal. But it is there. An 
honest account from one teacher is as 
follows: 


Regardless of what some people say, the 
only reason that the NEA is as large as it 
is, is very simple. Teachers are simply 
told in no uncertain terms that it is the 
policy of the school that all teachers join 
. . . The implication is there that either 
you do or we don’t offer you a contract 
next year. I have seen this in Oklahoma 
and Missouri . . . We are tired of being 
forced to join organizations that will not 
stick up for us. We pay our dues, but all 
we get is a subscription to a magazine. 


This letter is signed by a teacher who 
was and is an officer of a local education 
association. 

A member of anew AFT local in Law- 
ton, Kentucky, writes that the teachers 
who had the independence to resist the 
association are now under fire from the 
administration. He writes, 

Today, at a principals’ meeting, the prin- 

cipals were told to fill out a form on each 

teacher, listing what organizations they 
belong to, especially AFT members. 

A teacher in the schools of Hillside, 
New Jersey, was strongly urged to join 
the NJEA by the superintendent. When 
she refused, the superintendent, accord- 
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ing to her notarized statement, said, “Tl 
accept your resignation right now.” In 
the months following, she was subjected 
to harassment from her department chair- 
man to pay dues to the associations. Re- 
maining adamant, she was suddenly given 
two conflicting assignments. She chose 
the more important. Immediately she was 
charged with “insubordination” and pe- 
nalized the normal teacher increment of 
$500 for the current year and all suc- 
ceeding years. Thus, for refusing to join 
the superintendents’ organization, this 
teacher was faced with being deprived 
of over $6,000 in cumulative salary 
raises. 

This teacher, incidentally, has had arti- 
cles in the English Journal and is a can- 
didate for a PhD degree in English at 
Rutgers. The students of Hillside, New 
Jersey, are the final losers, however; this 
fine teacher has left teaching for a freer 
and better paying position with a text- 
book publishing company. 

One more example before we turn to 
the profiteer from all this: In a mimeo- 
graphed form, used as the core of a let- 
ter to all probationary teachers in his 
building, a principal in Quincy, Illinois, 
writes as follows: 


I believe that it should not be necessary 
for a principal to mention membership in 
the NEA as the teachers should have 
been “sold” on this matter while . . . in 
college. However, I have found that many 
of them have not been so “sold” in their 
professional schools, and I, therefore, em- 
phasize this matter during the probation- 
ary years. 


Before they get tenure! Or as the ad- 
ministrator said in the same connection, 
in the survey conducted by the student 
association in Montana, “As the twig 
is bent so the tree will grow.” Bent 
teachers in a school system deprived of 
democracy will only result in deformed 
education. 
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Role of the Associations 


Incredible as it may seem, the associa- 
tions, far from discouraging this dis- 
criminatory practice, often encourage it. 
A bulletin from the state education asso- 
ciation in Minnesota was sent to all 
“Minnesota School Executives,” complete 
with NEA and MEA enrollment reports, 
membership cards, application forms and 
leaflets. After discussing thoroughly for 
the school administrator the mechanics 
of recruitment, the letter ends by stating, 
“Every Minnesota Teacher a Member of 
MEA.” 

A letter from the “Pittsburgh Branch 
of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation” to all principals is only further 
proof of the length to which member- 
ship-happy associations will go to prod 
teachers into enrolling. The letter asks 
principals to recruit teachers for work- 
shops to discuss ways of stopping unions. 
It then describes meetings with the NEA 
staff in Washington. The conclusion is 
noteworthy: 


It may interest you to know that we 
learned in our last conference in Wash- 
ington that the union was growing in 
those cities where the administration was 
passive or took very little action for pro- 
fessional organizations. Both the NEA 
and the PSEA are all-inclusive organiza- 
tions. They need your support. Will you 
help? 


Apparently, the NEA officials in Wash- 
ington are not unaware of how their 
membership is recruited. 

Although they don’t put us on their 
private mailing list, further proof exists 
that the NEA is not the innocent recipi- 
ent of this teacher conscription. A letter 
from the Department of Elementary 
School Principals to all members, dated 
22 January, 1958, has fallen into our 
hands. An integral part of the NEA, 
sharing headquarters with the parent or- 
ganization in Washington, this group ev- 


idently considers one of its functions 
membership recruitment for the NEA. 
The letter contains these words: 


Based on reports at mid-year, there may 
be a substantial and very detrimental loss 
in membership in the National Education 
Association in 1957-1958 . . . What about 
your school this year? If it is one with 
‘a fine record, we commend you and your 
staff. If it is not as high in NEA mem- 
bership as it could be, and should be, is 
there something you can do to help? ... 
Do your teachers know that you belong, 
and that you regard such memb 
as one of the marks of professional com- 
ce? They look to you for leadership 
in this matter as they do in other profes- 
sional matters . . . 


Thus, membership dips; principals are 
alerted; the teachers not in the associa- 
tion are detected, prodded, and enrolled. 
And the coffers are full once again. 


The Montana Case 


The final exhibit of association and ad- 
ministrator duplicity is provided by the 
Montana study, done by the student 
education association at Eastern Montana 
College of Education and reprinted in 
the state education association monthly. 
Published when such unabashed report- 
ing was possible (1950), there being no 
nationwide report of union growth or 
potential, this study caps the many docu- 
ments presented here. 

These energetic students polled the 
school administrators of their state. They 
asked the administrators if they (1) in- 
sisted upon, (2) encouraged, or (3) 
remained neutral about membership by 
their teachers in the MEA and the NEA. 
The answers are revealing: 

29 school administrators insisted that their 

teachers belong to the MEA and the 

NEA; 106 encouraged their teachers to 

belong; 38 left the decision to the indi- 

vidual teacher. 


Thus, 135 administrators directly inter- 


vened in the professional choice of their 
faculty, with over 20 per cent of these 
same administrators requiring member- 
ship. Only 38 had the courage to let the 
teachers recruit for their own organiza- 
tion. 

The comments reprinted by these stu- 
dents are interesting. Illustrative are the 
following: 

“Joining the MEA-NEA is a tradition 

here and everyone joins without ques- 


tion. 

“] wouldn't care to employ a teacher 
who wasn't interested Sage AE the pro- 
fession to belong to the 4 

“Right now the main issue is to get teach- 
ER 

“Jj never had a teacher who was not a 
member of the MEA.” 

“Item No. ı (compulsory ponerse) 
is in our contract at the insistence of the 
board.” 


I remain amazed by the similarity of 
the reports in documenting this basic 
charge made by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. A few people have 
written to say that there was no coer- 
cion, but the substantial majority have 
said that coercion exists often in written 
form, more often in the prevailing rela- 
tions as established by the school admin- 
istrators. 


The AFT Position 


The American Federation of Teachers 
in pointing out these recruitment prac- 
tices is not singling out the administrators 
for reproach because of any desire to 
berate administrators. We are doing so 
primarily to win teacher freedoms. The 
AFT is not anti-administration, but 
fundamentally pro-teacher, In many 
areas where AFT locals have grown 
strong, a harmonious relationship built 
on mutual respect has sprung up between 
the school administration and the union. 
In other districts, where we have no 
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local or in areas where we are just 
starting, I have encountered superin- 
tendents and principals who run con- 
trary to those examined in this article. 
They are to be congratulated for their 
objectivity and their fairness. Education 
will be advanced if their colleagues fol- 
low their example. 

Why has their been no independent 
research on this subject? Pete Schnaufer, 
my assistant, who has helped me pull to- 
gether this report, searched the disserta- 
tion abstracts for a doctoral candidate 
who had examined this question, and 
while he found research studies on school 
cleaning supplies and seating arrange- 
ments, he did mot find anything on the 
role of the administrator in recruit- 
ing members for the education associa- 
tions. 

We cannot write the superintendents 
of this country and ask them to testify 
against themselves. A letter over the 
signature of an officer of the American 
Federation of Teachers requesting ap- 
plication blanks, contracts, and bulletins 
pertaining to membership in the associa- 
tions would produce natural reactions of 
indignation or evasion. But we urge stu- 
dents and prospective teachers to study 
this question objectively, to make studies 
of their own, to substantiate and cor- 
roborate the clear indictment of this 
essay, or otherwise to explain these docu- 
ments. If there is a start made toward 
viewing this question independently in 
the colleges and universities, the first step 
will be taken toward the elimination of 
this coercive practice. 

The American Federation of Teachers 
has historically supported the right of 
teachers to join the organizations of their 
own choosing. Most recently, resolutions 
to that effect have been introduced and 
adopted at the 1958, 1959, 1961, 1962, 
and 1963 conventions. Union teachers, 
more than anyone else, know the value 
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of being able to act freely and with self- 
reliance in pursuit of their organizational 
goals. 

Because the practice of teacher con- 
scription continues without protest by 
the education associations, it must be as- 
sumed that such activities have their full 
consent, especially since they become 
the beneficiaries. Instead of instituting 
basic recruitment reforms, the education 
associations have alibied and hypocritized 
by pointing to one AFT local, the Butte, 
Montana, Teachers Union, as an example 
of union intimidation and coercion. 

It is true that our fine local in Butte, 
Montana, once had a security clause in 
its collective bargaining agreement which 
required membership as a condition of 
employment. It is important to note, 
however, that at the time the contract 
was signed, there was full agreement by 
all parties concerned as to its provisions. 
Sometime later, because of internal con- 
troversies, eight teachers objected to the 
security clause and with the full support 
and financial backing of the Montana 
Education Association and the National 
Education Association took their case to 
the Montana Supreme Court. In June, 
1959, by a 3-2 decision, the Montana Su- 
preme Court ruled that the union secur- 
ity clause was void. This action made 
the Butte situation typical with that of 
all other school districts organized by 
the AFT. It can be categorically stated 
that not a single teacher is subjected to 
any contract coercion or administrative 
intimidation to join the AFT. 

In contrast, there are literally thou- 
sands of districts throughout the United 
States where membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association and its local 
and state affiliates is required as a con- 
dition of employment. The education as- 
sociations have consistently and are still 


today operating “closed shop” organiza- 
tions. 


Real Participation 

Neither shifting the blame, nor cover- 
ing the whole operation with pious pro- 
fessional platitudes about the “team ap- 
proach” and “membership is a mark of 
competence,” will alter the basic fact 
that many administrators of this coun- 
try are encouraged to proselytize, entice, 
and coerce teachers into the education 
associations. It is wrong. It keeps teach- 
ers weak. It denies them an opportunity 
for real leadership in an educational de- 
mocracy. 

Teachers who belong to the education 
associations belong to the superintend- 
ents’ organizations. There is no doubt- 
ing this. When one teachers’ association 
succeeds in emancipating itself from ad- 
ministrator domination, as happens only 
too rarely, it is still confronted with sis- 
ter associations that undermine any in- 
dependent position by acquiescing to the 
superintendent on an important matter of 
principle—state associations that encour- 
age administrators to participate in the 
100 per cent race that destroys the last 
vestige of teacher independence, and a 
national association that talks piously in 
Washington and condones and encour- 
ages these practices in every corner of 
the United States. 

We in the American Federation of 
Teachers challenge the few education 
associations who are not trapped in this 
syndrome of dependency and impotence 
to stop this pernicious practice of pa- 
ternalistic recruitment, thereby freeing 
teachers from the fetters of administra- 
tive control. 

The AFT recognizes the right of su- 
perintendents and principals to establish 
and promote their own organizations, 
such as the American Association of 
School Administrators and the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. To do so is their democratic right, 


and we applaud their efforts to establish 
and maintain such organizations. But we 
condemn the efforts of some of these 
same administrators to force teachers to 
join any particular organization. 

At the recent International Labor Or- 
ganization 24-nation conference on edu- 
cation held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
which I attended as US representative, 
the delegates were unanimous in support 
of this position. They adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution as the first article un- 
der the topic “Teacher Organizations:” 


Teachers, whether in public or private 
employ nem should have the right troy 
and without previous authorization bo 
to establish and to join organizations of 
their own choosing to further and 
advance their interests. This right should 
be exercised without any interference or 
coercion, In particular, teachers should 
be protected against all acts of discrimi- 
nation in respect to their employment cal- 
culated to make the employment of a 
teacher subject to the condition that he 
should or ould not join any organiza- 
tion. 

The American Federation of Teachers 
subscribes completely and fully to this 
position. An intimidated teacher is a 
frightened teacher. A frightened teacher 
becomes a poor teacher, unable to teach 
democracy properly to sons and daugh- 
ters of free Americans. Only through 
free and democratic action will teachers 
be able to negotiate improved salaries- 
and working conditions, to establish: 
grievance procedures, to eliminate segre- 
gation, and to modernize curricula so 
that our American educational system 
can meet the expanding challenge of the 
space age. 

Our liberties, our civil rights, our very 
freedoms are dependent upon the 
strength and vitality of our educational 
system. Our dedication can demand and 
our aspirations can merit no greater 
ideals. 
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Issues 


© Items 


New World A-building? Some recent 
advertisements for novel toys with which 
to while away our growing leisure put 
us in mind of a little dialogue, fitting for 
this election year, about the background 
of presidential hopefuls. “It's been a long 
time,” observed one man, “since we had 
a candidate who was born in a log 
cabin.” Nodding thoughtfully, his com- 
panion responded, “Yes. The best we 
can do these days is find one who was 
born in a hospital that wasn’t air-con- 
ditioned.” 

The suspicion that this pleasant little 
interchange contained more Wabrheit 
than Dichtung was first touched off by 
an ad in the New York newspapers for, 
of all things, a “box crate scooter.” The 
nostalgic copy began with “Remember 
the fun of assembling your own scooter 
from an old orange crate and a pair of 
skate wheels?” But with the spirit of 
self-reliant boyhood thus evoked, it 
went on to offer, for no more than 
$3.98, a “Box Crate Scooter Kit. . . 
complete with pre-cut and pre-drilled 
top grade lumber, ball bearing skate 
wheels, and all the necessary hardware 
... Paint it yourself, or leave it plain 
to keep that ‘old-fashioned’ look.” 

Musing on this appeal to our yen to 
have it both ways—to synthesize an 
orange crate and an old pair of skates 
into something new, a scooter of our 
very own devising, but at the same time 
to enjoy the convenience and ease of 
prefabrication and a predetermined pat- 
tern—we came upon two other instru- 
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ments of contemporary joy. One, called 
“The Listening Post,” is quite similar to 
an interesting little gadget, called by an- 
other vendor “The Snooper,” about 
which we have previously worried in 
this column. The other was a “confi- 
dential pocket [tape] recorder,” offered 
last June “for the first time” at a price 
under $100. 

“The Listening Post” is simply an 
amplifier designed to pick up voices or- 
dinarily well out of earshot. “The best 
part,” the ad informed us, is that a “tape 
recorder can be plugged in.” In short, 
this spawn of our technological know- 
how is straightforwardly a gimmick for 
eavesdropping on others and recording 
the fruits of our electronically facili- 
tated snooping and prying. It’s all for 
fun and games, of course; at least, the 
advertising copy indicated no other pur- 
pose for the device, and the pitch was 
not directed to those for whom the 
surveillance of others could possibly be 
regarded as a legitimate enterprise, but 
to the commuter crowd with time hang- 
ing dully on its suburban hands. 

On the other hand, the inexpensive 
little recorder is billed as something 
useful for detectives plying their trade, 
physicians making housecalls, etc. But 
you, too, can record “anything you 
want, anytime, anywhere—secretly if 
you like.” Don’t be buffaloed, boys, by 
a sense of appropriateness. Use this 
handy little instrument to preserve your 
neighbors’ most embarrassing gaffes and 
to make available for later laughter their 


most intimate confidences! There's noth- 
ing like it for making bearable a rainy 
Sunday. 

The retailers of these trinkets are in- 
telligent businessmen. They wouldn't be 
placing these advertisements were there 
no market available for them. Who con- 
stitutes that market? We do—we and 
the growing kids in our families and our 
schools. As the potential supporters of 
this kind of trade, perhaps we can give 
some thought—especially in this partic- 
ular election year, when we are properly 
reflecting deeply on the meaning of the 
private sector in our national life and 
on the meaning of property rights 
within our value system—to the rela- 
tionship of privacy to that respect for 
one another that invests our society with 
dignity. And if the proclamation “that 
those who can will be self-reliant” is 
to be more than the most hollow of 
Emersonian echoes, then it may be im- 
portant for us to discriminate between 
the genuine self-made product of our 
own hands and minds and the ersatz 
prefabrications of all kinds of Box 
Scooter Kits. Otherwise, we flirt with 
self-delusion and make the easy but ig- 
nominious leap from the intriguing ad- 
Vertisements reported here to the tape 
recorder in the cigar box that appeared 
in a schoolroom in Paradise, California. 


xk * *® 


Humanitates Redivivae. Responding to 
the pleas and recommendations of the 
Commission on the Humanities, Repre- 
sentative William S. Moorhead, a Pitts- 
burgh Democrat, introduced a bill in 
the House last August to establish a Na- 
tional Humanities Foundation “to pro- 
Mote progress and scholarship in the 
humanities.” The conditions demanding 
the proposed new federal agency, con- 
ceived as a balancing force to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, were stated 


in Representative Moorhead’s own 
words: 


In an age in which we have seen of 
necessity a in science, 
reg A Wg we jresorve te ane: 

of science and the humanities 
so that men will remain the masters of 
their technology and not its unthinking 
servants. 

The original report of the Commis- 
sion is available without charge from 
the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties (345 East 46th Street, New York, 
NY 10017). Deserving wide discus- 
sion, it documents both the purposes and 
the need for broad-based and continu- 
ing support for the humanistic studies 
as a part of national policy. Not the 
least of its concerns are the declining 
degree of adeptness in the handling of 
controversial material, the disarticula- 
tion (in contrast to the situation which 
now obtains in the sciences) between 
school teachers and scholars in fields 
like English or history, and the danger, 
in a time of unprecedented technological 
and social changes, of man’s losing his 
sense of continuity, his relatedness to 
his own kind over time as well as over 
space. 

Chaired by President B. Keeney of 
Brown University and including such 
scientists as Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg and 
Dr. Minna Rees in its membership, the 
Commission and Representative Moor- 
head both stressed that the new agency, 
if created, will not be at all in opposi- 
tion to the National Science Foundation, 
established in 1950. Rather, the two 
bodies, working together, would give 
added strength and greater unity to 
science and the humanities as equally 
necessary components of a viable mod- 
ern society. 

eek x. 


International Potpourri. Spain—beauti- 
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ful, troubled, and complex as always—is 
currently under strong diplomatic pres- 
sure at the very time that it is beginning 
to tolerate a measure of dissent in public 
discussions of its social and political af- 
fairs. Host to a large number of one- 
time dictators and rightist leaders, Spain 
is watched nervously by the govern- 
ments who fear that their ex-oligarchs 
will attempt to launch a comeback from 
the Costa Brava or from comfortable 
homes outside Madrid. Among exiles en- 
joying Spanish refuge are Juan Peron of 
Argentina, the son and son-in-law of the 
late President Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic, the daughter of Cuba’s Ful- 
gencio Batista, whose father often visits 
her from his home in Portugal, Horia 
Sima, the last chief of the Rumanian 
Iron Guard of Nazi fame, and Leon 
Degrelle, Nazi collaborator and once 
leader of the Belgian fascist Rex move- 
ment, Even as it entertains such a cast of 
characters, however, the Franco regime 
has initiated a TV program, “Press Con- 
ference,” in which public officials are 
questioned by a handpicked group of 
newsmen. Permitting something very 
close to criticism of the government and 
dissent from Falangist policies, the dis- 
cussions may sound tame to foreign ears, 
but to an entire generation of Spaniards, 
raised without ever knowing a free press 
or the unrestrained debate of a parlia- 
ment, it is novel and exciting fare...In 
Cuba, Tarzan of the Apes has become 
an instrument of anti-US propaganda. 
In a newsreel, a commentator inveighs 
(properly enough) against racial dis- 
crimination in America while a clip is 
shown of Johnny Weismuller (one of 
the earlier Hollywood Tarzans) battling 
and killing a number of African tribes- 
men. The scene then shifts to race riots 
in cities of the South, replete with police 
dogs, nightsticks, and tear gas in use 
against Negro citizens. The issue is too 
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inherently grisly for this kind of ludi- 
crous treatment . . . Last August, the 
Soviet Union announced the reduction 
of its 11-year system of primary and 
secondary education to 10 years. The 
change was made as part of a new na- 
tional policy to introduce young people 
earlier into the labor force. In effect, the 
original Russian goal of 11 years of uni- 
versal compulsory schooling by 1970 has 
been dropped .. . Ta Kung Pao, a Com- 
munist Party publication in Peking, re- 
cently had occasion to praise the Kaomei 
Dressmaking Shop in lengthy print. The 
shop’s achievement: its refusal to make 
a pair of slacks with extra-narrow legs 
and close-fitting hips for a pretty ginl. 
The paper also rebuked a goldsmith who 
decorated his shop windows with lon- 
gevity charms and unicorn figurines, a 
drapery shop that displayed embroidered 
court robes, and a photographic studio 
that rented formal dress for wedding 
pictures. Quite apart from its restrictions 
on freedom, communism is a dull and 
humorless way of life... A recent grant 
of $2.3 million dollars by the Ford 
Foundation will significantly expand the 
exchange of scholars between the United 
States and Eastern Europe—the Soviet 
Union, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hungary; 
and Czechoslovakia . . . 


Kae 


Monthly Miscellany. On the roth of 
this month, St. John’s College of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, will be dedicated with 
its first freshman class already in resi- 
dence. This newest addition to our in- 
stitutions of higher learning is the direct 
child of the third oldest college in the 
US, St. John’s of Annapolis, Maryland 
... New journals continue to be born 
at a rate that defeats our ability to stay 
abreast of their existence, let alone their 
content. Among recent additions are the 


Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
Sciences (edited by Dr. Robert I. Wat- 
son of the Department of Psychology at 
Northwestern University with subscrip- 
tion offices at the Psychology Press, 4 
Conant Square, Brandon, Vermont), the 
Community Mental Health Journal 
(edited by Dr. Sheldon R. Roen at 12 
Dimmock Street, Quincy, Mass. with 
its business affairs conducted from Box 
233, Lexington, Mass.), and a revived 
American Imago (edited by Dr. Harry 
Slochower from editorial and business 


Archives and Records Service (Washing- 
ton, DC 20408), solicits information 
about the nature and location in the US 
of archival and manuscript sources re- 
lating to any part of the entire continent 
of Africa, especially sources not likely 
to have been described in the standard 
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JAMES RORTY 
Columbia, New Jersey 


March of the machine 


History wout» se non more intelligible 
and more useful if it could be written in 
terms of the evolutionary life process in 
which man and his biospheric environ- 
ment are caught up. With the Renais- 
sance, the mind of European man turned 
outward. Using the new tools provided 
by science and technology, he began to 
claw his way out of the “mud of medie- 
val occultism,” as Freud put it when he 
broke with Jung, and march along a 
pathway of increasing understanding and 
control of the objective world. But as the 
light ahead grew, the inner light dimmed. 

Worship faded. The miracles of Christ 
became a dubious legend, the Christian 
way of life an anachronism. No longer, 
as in the first century of the primitive 
Church, could His disciples perform mir- 
acles of healing and conversion. Some- 
how, the power had slipped from the 
hands that were raised to bless their 
flocks or to drive from the Temple the 
money changers and the new agnostic 
disciples of science. 

With its burden of Faith lightened, the 
church grew rich and worldly and made 
many new converts. “Converts to what?” 
asked Martin Luther, and a great wave 
of faith gave us—what? “The protestant 
Ethic and the spirit of Capitalism,” an- 
swered Max Weber, nearly a century 
after science and the machine had 
consolidated their conquests. Weber’s 
great book, as Herbert Luethy has re- 
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cently pointed out, might better have 
been entitled Protestantism and Modern 
Society or The Reformation and the 
Spirit of Western Civilization. For it was 
not capitalism, not the Fuggers, not the 
cartels or the trade monopolies who were 
the real objects of Luther’s wrath at the 
Diet of Worms. These were merely the 
commercial instruments of a new value 
system, the slaves of a new master, the 
Machine. Its conquests were to lead, 
through successive wars and enslave- 
ments, to the automated assembly lines of 
Detroit, to the genocidal gas chambers of 
Auschwitz, and to the missile-launching 
pads of a world prepared to die for lack 
of faith in either God or man. 


Illusion of Progress 


Meanwhile, the track of the machine’s 
progress has eroded and scarred both the 
mind of man and the delicate, complex 
balance of the evolving bioscope. With 
faith, nineteenth-century man might 
have tamed both himself and his ma- 
chines to the service of his Creator and 
the building of His kingdom in this 
ee ee ee eee 

A well known free-lance writer, Mr. Rorty 
has long been concerned with East-West te- 
lations, trends within our machine-dominated 
culture, and the possible routes to a greater 
degree of intellectual freedom and personal 
responsibility in social affairs. His present arti- 
cle is taken from a book in progress which 
will appear under the title of Hunger’s End: 
The Ecology of Peace and Plenty. 


world. But the church, gutted by the en- 
lightenment, had become an agnostic 
shell by the end of the century, whereas 
the state had become the hand-maiden of 
a blind, valueless, cumulatively mecha- 
nized and destructive “progress.” 

The new atheistic gospel of Marxism 
was designed to rescue the world from 
this agnostic liberalism, which in and of 
itself was neither capitalistic or com- 
munistic. It failed. In Russia, it inherited 
and extended the Czarist tyranny and 
harnessed the machine to the ravagement 
of both the land and the people. It en- 
slaved multitudes and liberated nobody 
and nothing, including the evolutionary 
life process. 

Neither moral man, nor economic 
man, nor biological man—they are, of 
course, inseparable—was well served, 
either by Marxism in the East or by ag- 
nostic liberalism in the west. In America, 
we harnessed the Protestant ethic to the 
spoliation of a continent and the progres- 
sive erosion of the political and social 
liberties bequeathed to us by the Found- 
ing Fathers. What we ended up with was 
the anonymous, inflated, semiparalytic 
oligarchy we call our liberal pressure- 
group system. 

Curiously, the Russians would appear 
to be arriving at pretty much the same 
point, as Russell Pipes shows so clearly in 
his admirable review of the Russian in- 
telligentsia. From Pushkin to the contem- 
porary group of counter-revolutionary 
poets and writers, the traditional role of 
the Russian intellectual has been to fight 
for the freedoms which are necessary to 
the evolution of man and his environ- 
ment and to challenge the despotisms that 
deny these freedoms. Thus Ahkmatova 
writes, 


Steel decays, to rust turns gold, 

Marble crumbles, all awaits the 
Sword... 

Sorrow in life the surest has hold 


And longest endures the almighty 
Word 
Vosnesensky turns on his Marxist perse- 
cutors to shout: “Time has spit on me; 
now I spit on time.” 

For administrative purposes, the Com- 
munist absolutism has adopted class cate- 
gories substantially identical with those 
employed in Czarist times. The peasant 
remains the dark mass, as subservient to 
the collective’s commissar as the mujik 
was to his Lord. The bureaucracies of 
the state and the party are pyramided up 
to the flagpole clutched by the dictator— 
a pyramid mortised and cemented by a 
hard mutuality of self-interest. 

Half way up the pyramid are the “in- 
telligentsia,” a diluted category which, in 
the Soviet usage, numbers no less than 15 
million “mental workers,” one-tenth of 
the country’s entire adult population. 
Certainly this is not the intelligentsia 
mobilized by Pushkin, who is still the 
idol of the contemporary Soviet poet. 
By the same definition there were in that 
census some 726,000 intelligenty. The 
bulk of this category, of course, consists 
of professional people and civil servants 
tied so tightly to the regime that the 
possibility of their moving politically 
either left or right is remote. Hence, con- 
cludes Professor Pipes, 

It would be, therefore, a serious mistake 

both on the of the Soviet intellec- 

tuals and their foreign well-wishers, to 
expect literature and art to accomplish 
more than they are capable of by the 
nature of things. The dramatic intellectual 
ferment which we are witnessing can and 

robably will clear the moral atmosphere 
in Russia; it can make people aware of the 
legitimate limits to state authority; and it 
may pave the way for a general cultural 
renaissance. But political liberty will have 
to come from other quarters. 


The World, Not Russia 
We would do well to realize that this 
dilution and political immobilization of 
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cultural categories is not peculiarly Rus- 
sian; it is a phenomenon of the irresistibly 
expanded global machine culture. Similar 
categories compiled for Europe, Amer- 
ica, and other highly industrialized coun- 
tries would show few significant differ- 
ences. The USA is unique only in that it 
is at once the most committed “leader” 
of the “free” world and the power most 
helplessly integrated into the monolithic 
structure of the machine culture. This 
helps to explain the chronic paralysis of 
American policy both at home and 
abroad. 

All the questions are machine ques- 
tions, and all the answers must be on the 
terms of the machine, which has its own 
will to power. The creation and mould- 
ing of public opinion is a function of the 
communications industry, itself an indus- 
trial power of the first magnitude and an 
arm of the anonymous industrial des- 
potism that rules America. Inexorably, 
no matter where we turn, the slipping 
gears of politics give the thrust of power 
back to the machine, which roars help- 
lessly and gets nowhere on either the 
domestic or the foreign front of the 
cold war. 

Dimly, the American people are be- 
ginning to glimpse the realities of this 
war despite the vigorous censorship exer- 
cised by the communications industry. 
Bewilderedly, they are groping their way 
to the real front and seeking contact with 
the real enemy of freedom and the crea- 
tive evolution of man in the modern 
world. 

A few able and courageous scientists 
are among the first to insist on telling 
the truth. If there were a Nobel award 
for scientific generalizers, it might well 
go this year to Dr. Anatol Rapoport, 
professor of mathematical biology and 
senior research mathematician at the 
Mental Health Research Institute of the 
University of Michigan, for a paper 
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presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Dr. Rapoport asks, 


Are the strivings for pore for free- 
dom, and for responsibility compatible? 
I believe not, because I believe that a com- 
mitment to the accumulation of power in- 
hibits a commitment to the enlargement 
of freedom. A more difficult question is 
whether the strivings for freedom and for 
responsibility are compatible. I think the 
answer to this question is yes. 


This, certainly, is not the voice of 
official science, which in America as in 
Russia is customarily blindfolded before 
it is tethered to the service of the state. 
Dr. Rapoport is speaking instead for 
thousands of able and tragically con- 
cerned scientists in every country on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. This is 
the voice of free men, whole men, who 
since the first atomic cloud mushroomed 
over Hiroshima have realized that they 
alone can and must back the machine 
culture out of the global trap into which 
we have been led by both Marx and 
Adam Smith. What Dr. Rapoport de- 
mands is the return to synthesis that 
Goethe demanded and that Steiner and 
his followers have echoed and tried to 
implement. Somehow, by his own scien- 
tific and political bootstraps, man must 
be enabled to get the machine back on 
the evolutionary track, repair some of 
the damage it has done, and worship 
again the star of peace and order which 
has all but vanished from his sight. If we 
cannot do this we are indeed doomed. As 
Dr. Rapoport writes, 


This sort of good-evil dichotomy in the 
minds of the participants has character- 
ized all major power struggles in history: 
Christian against Moslem, Catholic against 
Protestant, nation-state against nation- 
state. In the present version of the polar- 
ized struggle, there would seem to be no 
prospect but slaughter if it were not for 
some restraining influences. One of these 


restraining facts is, of course, a i 
realization even on the of the power- 
oriented elite that violence in the nuclear 
age spells their doom as well as every one 
else's. In addition there is another restrain- 
ing influence, namely, the much more im- 
ro role played by science in modern 
ife, Here I mean not science as it is popu- 
larly understood in the sense of magic- 
bearing gadgetry, but the scientific out- 
look. True, the people committed to this 
outlook are numerically a pitiful minor- 
ity. But this fraction is many times larger 
today than it was a generation or two ago, 
and their influence is probably greater, in 
relation to their numbers, than it has ever 
been. This international, intercultural self- 
critical outlook, which was not able to 
prevent World War I or the mass psy- 
chosis of Nazism, may now have recruited 
a critical mass of adherents sufficient to 
prevent World War HI . . . precisely be- 
cause the ideological foci of the two 
worlds are complementary in the same 
way that the two great needs of science, 
namely, freedom and responsibility, are 
complementary. 


The Poet’s Vision 


In the nuclear age, the poet no less than 
the scientist is necessarily committed to 
the scientific outlook. It is significant, I 
think, that the following version of the 
East-West conflict, written from the 
tottering Ivory tower of the poet’s craft. 
differs little from that of Dr. Rapoport: 


East-West Dialogue 
West 


Out of the East, voices. 

Who are you who speak the Aesopian 
language of the slave? 

What would you say to us who hear 

Only the scuffing and the oaths, 

‘The spearpoint of libel,” 

The whip’s whistle and the answering 

taunt? 


East 


We are Russians; we speak 

As the earth speaks in thaw and 
burgeoning of Spring. 
hat whip can tame us or what 
madhouse walls confine? 


Hear us! We heed not the baton of the 
clown 

Who'd time the pulse of our blood and 
h 


urry 
History’s lagging march. We k 
Not to these ing walls, ber aiki 
timeless winds that blow 
The living seed of truth around the 
world, 


West 

What is your truth? Would you seed 
The future with the with leaves 
Of a long-dead Book? Would you feed 
The hungry with the fear and hate 
Of tyrants and of slaves? 


East 

Listen, you who would feed the world! 

The hate, the scuffling, and the oaths— 

These are the tyrant’s answer to the 
libeled love 

We give to all. Do you, who know us not, 

Have no tyrants? Does love rule the 
West? Do you, 

Who mouth the ag of ps 

Speak for your e? Are you fe 

With the ee res E herea we forge 

The future and make whole again 

The forever wounded destiny of Man? 


West 

We hear you, and the truth 

Is bitter in our mouths. 

We speak for ourselves, we lick 

Delicately our personal sores and curse 

The obscenities of our unknown God. 

What’s fit to print is printed; 

We build citadels of taste against the 
mob, We fear 

Their hunger and their hate. Our patrons 


are 

Men of good will. They say: “The 
le, yes, 

tide cot love them half so well 
Loved we not honor more?” 
Honor and peace; truth and thin reason, 
A diet adequate if diluted. Do you 

not fear 
The mob’s hunger, the mob’s hate? 
In exile and in jail your fathers learned 

to quench s 
Love’s ecstasy and its pain. 


East 
So! You make poems without courage, 
Bricks without straw to build 
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New mansions in the West to house 
Your slaves and feed them with the 


slops of power. 
= ad a poet once who spoke without 
ear: 
“The word democratic, the word 

en masse.” 


West 

A windy evangelist. The le 

Never ard iis cosmic AR he died 

Without issue. One who came after 
wrote: 

“The people, a good servant, a bad 
master.” Why 

Would you bleed for the people? When 
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they asked for bread 

And got instead the cake of terror, 
did they rise 

And burn the madhouse and the jail 
whence comes 

The stink of your truth? 


East 

Not ours. “Our rebel thought unbowed 

Is seeded deep in the Siberian mine. 
So keep 

Your patience proud.” We are brothers; 
we seek 

The meaning and the timeless truth 

Of freedom. Let our toil 

Be bitter. It shall not be lost. 


SEYMOUR L. WOLFBEIN 
US Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 


Automation, education, 
and individual liberty 


ALTHOUGH 1963 IS STILL MUCH too close 
to permit the kind of assessment that the 
passage of time allows in the form of 
some historical perspective, I will venture 
the point that it will go down in history 
as a landmark year in the field of man- 
power and education. 

As we were all confidently predicting 
for so long, 1963 was the first postwar 
year in which a high birth rate made its 
impact on the American labor force. The 
first year of the high birth rates was 
1947, and 1947 plus 16 adds to 1963 
which, right on schedule, showed up 
with a million more 16-year-olds than 
the year before. Age 16 is the typical 
permissible age for legal exit from 
schools under most jurisdictions in the 
United States, and exit the young people 
did—again in predictable numbers. Not 
Surprisingly, the unemployment rate for 
teenagers moved up to a record 18 per 
cent. Among male Negro teenagers, the 
unemployment rate was 2 5 per cent; 
among female Negro teenagers, it was an 
incredible 33 per cent. 


That Was the Year That Was 

At the same time, 1963 may very well 
go down in the books as the year which 
showed unequivocally that sheer eco- 


nomic growth is not quite enough by 
itself to make a meaningful dent in the 
unemployment problem in this country. 
A banner year economically, in 1963, 

We built and sold more than 7 million 

autos; 

Steel production rebounded past the 100 

million ton mark; 

The GNP exceeded the $600 billion a 

year rate; 

For the first time in our history, 

70 million persons had jobs; 

For the first time in our history, factory 

workers averaged $100 a week. 

But while these and many more record 
flags were being hoisted, unemployment 
rose in the United States. An average of 
150,000 more people were jobless in 1963 
than in 1962. 

Why have we failed to make a signifi- 
cant dent in the unemployment prob- 
lem? Certainly, an even greater rate of 


Dr. Wolfbein, a statistician with social vision, 
is Director of the Office of Manpower, Auto- 
mation, and Training in the US Department of 
Labor. In this article, be argues that freedom 
of personal choice is a significant function of 
productivity, that automation is simply the 
latest bit of technological gadgetry that makes 
increased production possible, and that im- 
proved and more widely distributed education 
is the proper and essential prescription for 
enabling people to capitalize humanely on the 
opportunities of an automated world. 
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economic growth, hopefully generated 
by such events as the tax cut, will give 
us a viable vantage point for zeroing in 
on the unemployment rate. But public 
policy simply has to take into account 
the consequences of the head-on colli- 
sion between the two major forces which 
had been running towards each other on 
the same rail for some time and came 
together in 1963. The effects will be felt 
for at least the remainder of this decade. 

These two forces include the almost 
incredible alteration of our manpower 
profile, highlighted by a total of 26 mil- 
lion new workers scheduled to come into 
the job market during this decade, each 
with his or her aspirations, talents, in- 
terests, and endowment of education— 
and looking for employment. As Robert 
A. Dentler (7) has pointed out, the drop- 
out rate continues to decline, but one 
has difficulty getting euphoric about this 
trend because even under the more opti- 
mistic projections by the Office of Edu- 
cation, we will still get a total of 7.5 mil- 
lion of these 26 million new jobseekers 
as dropouts. So far during the 1960s, the 
projections on new workers and the pro- 
portion who are dropouts are right on 
schedule. 


Automation and Manpower 

The second of these forces has many 
names. In the lexicon of the economist’s 
trade, it is often known as “automation” 
or “cybernation” or a more mild “tech- 
nological advance.” Technicians refer to 
it as “increasing output per manhour” or 
“declining manhour requirements per 
unit of production.” Whatever the se- 
mantics, however, it reduces the man- 
power required to generate a given 
amount of goods and services which the 
society demands, 

At present levels and trends, two 
million jobs a year are being affected 
by automation, and the people holding 
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them must make some adjustment, e.g., 
through training or becoming unem- 
ployed or leaving the labor force alto- 
gether. This is not a hypothetical figure. 
Again, 1963 proved it in real life. Pro- 
ductivity went up in 1963 to the point 
where we could have put out 1962’s total 
Gross National Product with two mil- 
lion fewer workers. 

Increasing productivity has made in- 
roads on the job both on and off the 
farm. Another quarter of a million jobs 
were lost in agriculture in 1963, at which 
point we had in all of farming only two- 
thirds of the workers we had in 1860! 

Off the farm, as is typical in a re- 
covery year, productivity rose by more 
than the postwar average in 1963. Here 
again, however, specifics are more telling 
than aggregate, general figures. For ex- 
ample, the seven million cars of 1963) 
equaled the 1955 figure on auto produc- 
tion. From our point of view, the big 
difference between these two years lay 
in the 17 per cent fewer workers it took 
to get out the 1963 volume. 

At the same time, automation contin- 
ued to cross thresholds in the burgeoning 
office, white-collar economy, especially 
through accelerating computer technol- 
ogy. From bank checks to department 
store bills, those slightly eerie multidigit 
forms linked us all closer to what some 
call EDP and others ADP, depending on 
your taste for either “electronic” or “au- 
tomatic” data-processing terminology. 

In view of the influence of these two 
forces revolving about our changing 
manpower profile and our accelerating 
technology, it comes as no surprise to 
see our continued and even accelerating 
economic growth as bringing job oppor- 
tunities to hundreds of thousands of 
people, but also as leaving significant 
numbers jobless. 

As the returns come in month after 
month, the configuration of our intracta- 


ble unemployment problem becomes 
clear. The preponderant majority of the 
jobless turn out to be members of three 
groups: the uneducated, the unskilled, 
and the unwanted. Forty per cent of all 
the people we count as unemployed 
never went beyond grade school; two- 
thirds never got a high school diploma. 
The unskilled worker has an unemploy- 
ment rate double the national average. 
Among the unwanted—the minority 
groups—the jobless rate is also double 
the national average; for example, 10 per 
cent of the labor force is Negro; but zo 
per cent of the unemployed is Negro, 
and 25 per cent of the long-term unem- 
ployed is Negro. 

Not only does lack of required edu- 
cational attainment represent a prime 
common denominator among the unem- 
ployed; it is also a prime suspect in 
the apparent social and economic heredi- 
tary nature of our jobless and poverty 
problem. 

Unbelievable as it may seem, one of 
every three men examined for the armed 
forces fails, and one-half of the failures 
represent individuals who cannot pass the 
Armed Forces Qualifications Test (the 
equivalent of something less than an ele- 
mentary school education). About one- 
third of a million boys are expected to 
fail this test annually in the years ahead. 
A recent Survey (4) of these rejectees 
shows that one-fifth have fathers who 
are not working; one-fifth are from 
families which have been on relief in the 
Past five years; 70 per cent have fathers 


who never went beyond grade school, 
ete, 


Skills through Schools 


It is recognition of these facts and the 
prognostication that automation will 
Continue to alter our occupational struc- 
ture (only five per cent of all jobs in 
the US remain unskilled) and to increase 


the overt educational requirements for 
employment (the average US worker 
already has more than a high school 
education) that make for the current 
emphasis on education and training in 
our economic public policy. 

Against the background of what we 
have said so far, I don’t think it is sur- 
prising at all that 1963 (that year again) 
saw Congress pass a significantly new 
Vocational Education Act, a Higher 
Education Facilities Act, precedent-mak- 
ing amendments to the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, including 
provision for support of basic literacy 
training, and the extension of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

It seems to me that we now have 
enough of a vantage point to move with 
speed and effect down five pathways in 
the educational arena, They would go a 
long way toward breaking the circle of 
poverty and unemployment we have de- 
scribed, because all five are deliberately 
aimed at making the next generation 
employable. 

First, we will never make a real dent in 
our problem unless we — a mean- 
in ro; of guidance and counsel- 
ee BE school level. The 
bulk of the American elementary school 
population reaches critical points of deci- 
sion concerning work and education 
without any background of help and 
knowledge in this field. In my opinion, 
words like “increasing the holding power 
of our high schools” miss the point be- 
cause dropping out has its roots in the 
nature and condition of elementary 
school programs. 

Second, we may as well make up our 
minds that we will never make the gen- 
eration coming up employable if we 
don’t put an end to discriminatory prac- 
tices in the educational arena as well as 
in the world of work. Education and 
training systems must deliberately, de- 
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signedly, and overtly interlace in their 
ongoing practices consideration of the 
history and present conditions af- 
fecting the minority group population. 
Third, at the present stage of our in- 
dustrial and occupational development, it 
is impossible to move ahead and increase 
the employability of the next generation 
without a significant, discrete improve- 
ment in vocational education in the 
United States. We need, for example, 
five million more skilled workers in this 
country during this decade, and we are 
simply not training them. Our supply of 
manually talented people is just as im- 
portant as our supply of academically 
talented people, but that is a message 
very difficult to get across to white- 
collar decision-makers in this field. Typi- 
cally, vocational education in this coun- 
try does not have the curriculum, 
equipment, and teachers who have the 
dignity, status, and up-to-datedness re- 
quired by an advancing technological 
age. Yet we continue to be aghast at the 
fact that even in the twelfth grade, one 
in seven persons pursuing the vocational 
education course drops out before grad- 
uating; the corresponding ratio among 
those in the academic courses is one in 25. 


Careers in the Plural 


Fourth, educational systems must take 
an active part in designing and conduct- 
ing courses of training and retraining for 
adults. Our most recently released data 
(2) show that a young man of 20 can 
look forward to between six and seven 
separate job changes during his working 
life under the impact of automation and 
technological change. Even the relatively 
small number of programs conducted so 
far under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act (3) shows the excel- 
lent prognosis for endowing adults with 
skills that get them back into gainful 
employment. Now is the time, especially 
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with the added funds and new provisions 
and amendments to that Act, to kindle 
into real and lively activity our motto 
about education being a developmental 
process over the lifetime of an individual. 

Finally, in our almost frenzied search 
for more and more under the impact of 
the tidal wave of our population increase, 
we must somehow search for and deliver 
better and better. For example: Why is 
it that 20 per cent of the men who flunk 
the Armed Forces Qualifications Test 
(which requires less than a grade school 
education) are high school graduates? I 
can't quite see how we get close to 
achieving the goal of making the next 
generation employable without an overt, 
meaningful increase in the quality of our 
education and training. 

Each of the conditions to which these 
five points speak—the so-called dropout 
situation, the minority-groups problem, 
the state of vocational education, the 
changing pattern of adult training needs, | 
the quality problem in our educational 
settings—will take on added dimensions 
of importance in the immediate years 
ahead because of accelerating technol- 
ogy. Whether we succeed in our per- 
formance in these fields is becoming 
more and more relevant to our concern 
with the preservation of individual lib- 
erty—again in the face of advancing 
technology. 

The apparent dilemma we face is 
grounded on the fact that automation, 
which does reduce manpower needs for 
a given unit of output and can loom 
large as a generator of unemployment, is 
at the same time our basic hope for do- 
mestic economic growth, especially in 
the face of international competition. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
automation and technological change 
have provided and still have the potential 
for enormous benefit to the human con- 
dition. For example, we tripled the gross 


national product per capita in real terms 
during the past half century. This is 
another way of saying that the amount 
of goods and services available for every 
man, woman, and child has tripled dur- 
ing the past 50 years, the best indicator 
of what we call the rising standard of 
American living. 

Now, there are only three ways in 
which a nation can achieve such an enor- 
mous advance, The first is to get a bigger 
proportion of its population into the 
labor force. This did not occur in our 
country; the proportion of the American 
population who work has remained stable 
at about 55 per cent. The second way to 
achieve this kind of advance would be 
through an upturn in hours of work. 
This of course did not occur; to the con- 
trary, hours of work have fallen dra- 
matically during this century. 


Liberty via Production 


All this is by way of saying that we 
have tripled the amount of goods and 
Setvices available for all in the past fifty 
years, with the same proportion of the 
Population at work for many fewer 
hours. Obviously, then, it is only through 
the third method that we have achieved 
this fabulous advance: by increasing our 
output per manhour, by increasing our 
productivity, 

_ At the same time—and at least just as 
mportantly—we increased our degrees 
of freedom of choice in some surpris- 
ingly critical ways. The touchstone of 
individual liberty is living in the milieu of 
a democratic society which provides for 
the exercise of maximum choice—choice 
of a place to eat, a neighborhood to live 
i» a Career to follow, etc. I personally 
believe that the many great social, eco- 
nomic, institutional, and legislative ad- 
vances we have made in this country in 
shedding constraints to individual liberty 


could not have been realized without the 
technological advances we achieved, In 
fact, I think they provided the vantage 
point for moving toward the much 
greater degree of freedom of choice that 
we enjoy today than, say, at the turn 
of the century. 

Imagine the enormous increase in el- 
bow room, in the exercise of choice, in 
the reduction of constraints on our ac- 
tions provided by the changes which 
have occurred in this century in the very 
deployment of the days and years of our 
lives. Since 1900, advancing technology 
in medicine has increased a male’s expecta- 
tion of life at birth from about 45 to 67 
years. About half of these additional 
years of life have gone to an increase in 
years spent outside the labor force—in 
growing up, in education, in retirement; 
the other half went to an increase in 
working life. 

Over the long run, we therefore have 
enjoyed the best of all worlds in this 
regard. We have increased the time spent 
in growing up and being educated in the 
younger years; we have increased the 
time spent in retirement in the later 
years, and we have still increased the 
time spent as workers in between—all 
thanks to the great upturn in our life 
expectancy as a whole. 

Such a concurrence of events would 
be well-nigh impossible without a situa- 
tion of advancing technology; I think 
the future can bring equally impressive 
gains under the impact of automation. 
What we need is a dialogue and con- 
sequent action, avoiding the sterile argu- 
ment about whether automation is a 
villain or not, but paying attention to 
the social, economic, and political me- 
chanisms necessary to cope with the 
very real problems automation generates. 
Among these mechanisms, education—in 
its all-encompassing conception as the 
process of helping all of us withstand the 
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in the relationship between what we 
have learned and what we will be called 
upon to do—turns out to be the prescrip- 
tion of choice for advancing individual 
liberty, 
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Is public education obsolete? 


In Europe, the finest building in every 
town is typically the church; in the 
United States it is almost surely the high 
school. When George Gallup asked a 
nationwide sample of Americans ten 
years ago, “If you had your life to live 
over again, what would you do differ- 
ently?” a third of his respondents said 
they would get more education. And 
when Elmo Roper took a poll on the 
question, “Which would you say is a 
more important person in your commu- 
nity?” comparing the best teacher in town 
with the best clergyman, the best law- 
yer, the leading merchant, and the best 
public official, the teacher won in a 
walk: 93 per cent of the votes against 
four for the best lawyer, 50 to 35 against 
the best representative of the clergy, 85 
to nine over the businessman, and 70 to 
20 per cent in competition with the best 
public official. What better evidence is 
there that education is highly valued? 

The doubts occur when we think of 
a things as the level of salaries that 

e public supports for its highly prized 
teachers, the frequency with which 
School budgets have been rejected over 
the Past five years in suburban commu- 
nities, and—perhaps most of all—the ob- 
Jectives of education as perceived by the 


American populace. In 1960, a survey by 
Look magazine suggested that 78 per 
cent of us wish we enjoyed more school- 
ing because more schooling is the route 
to greater financial success. While a 
fourth of us seem to look upon hard 
work as the avenue to high fiscal returns, 
twice as many of us regard education as 
the royal road to riches. A year later, 
the Youth Survey by the Saturday 
Evening Post turned up substantially 
the same finding, and congruent results 
have been often reported by the Michi- 
gan Survey Research Center. In the eyes 
of its consumers, education has as its 
proper goals a congenial occupation, eco- 
nomic security, and status in the com- 
munity, especially the kind of status 
bound up with what Veblen used to call 
conspicuous consumption. 

On reflection, there is little cause for 
wonder in this state of affairs. Tradi- 
tionally, dollars have been the markers 
of choice, reinforced by the Protestant 
spirit so bound up with America’s found- 
ing, by which we keep score on our- 
selves. If money is the measure of a man, 
then it is an easy jump to the notion that 
whatever increases income is an instru- 
mental value of importance. It is partly 
for this reason that protagonists of edu- 
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cation have inclined so strongly to the 
underscoring of the correlation between 
amount of schooling and earning power. 
And it is quite true, of course, that aver- 
age annual income is a direct function 
of years of formal education. Seldom is 
any attention paid to the fact, however, 
that the amount of formal instruction 
that one receives is also closely related 
to such other factors as the occupation 
of one’s father, the economic status of 
one’s family, and the opportunities for 
social mobility provided by one’s home. 
Education is far less the cause of finan- 
cial advantage than simply its associate. 
Nevertheless, by a kind of reverse Eng- 
lish on the principle of guilt by associa- 
tion, education acquires a positive valence 
by virtue of its correlational proximity 
to economic wellbeing. 

Second, as Seymour Lipset has pointed 
out in his excellent The First New Na- 
tion, achievement, along with equality, 
has been one of the core values in Ameri- 
can life since its inception. What com- 
mon index can be applied in fields as 
diverse as the manufacture of steel, the 
practice of law, or the selling of insur- 
ance? Again, dollars are remarkably 
handy. Even with respect to the extent 
to which one at least promotes that 
other central value of equality, dollars 
are a useful measure. The amount that 
one gives to charities or to publicly 
beneficial causes serves as a yardstick of 
one’s fellow-feeling, and even the con- 
cept of sacrifice is thus partially reduci- 
ble to economic terms. With education 
so closely correlated with income, it is 
hardly surprising that the goals of the 
school should be conceived in so largely 
a material fashion. 

But this theme, running through the 
entire history of American education, 
has still deeper connections. Quite liter- 
ally created out of the wilderness, our 
civilization lacked the intimate ancestral 
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traditions that bind a people together. 
Further, from shortly after its establish- 
ment as a nation, the United States has 
been a country of immigrants. If the 
waves of immigration washing the golden 
shore have been a major source of Amer- 
ican wealth and power, they also defined 
a major American problem. How could 
the children of Europe’s emigres be made 
into loyal participants in the new so- 
ciety? How could they be given the 
emotional attachments to American 
myths that would make the culture of 
the New World viable and strong? 

The answer hit upon was the common 
school. Although the process was a good 
deal less than fully articulate, the idea 
was simply that of putting boys and girls 
—all boys and girls—through a set of 
common experiences, justified in its be- 
ginnings through the necessity for liter- 
acy, so that they could create and be- 
come sharers in a common tradition. 
Somehow, it worked. Parson Weems 
and the McGuffey of the famous readers 
undoubtedly contributed their bit, and 
the drama of the Revolution (which is 
not necessarily the same thing as its his- 
tory) was of the stuff that effective 
myths are made on. But more than the 
intellectual exercises to which these di- 
verse children of diverse national origins 
were set, more than their formal ex- 
posure to the symbols and tales of the 
American past and its animating aspira- 
tions, there were the relationships among 
the youngsters themselves. Almost liter- 
ally, in their associations with each other, 
they taught each other to be Americans. 
Their learning Latin or bookkeeping 
mattered far less than their learning pa- 
triotism, and patriotism meant an in- 
grained devotion to the values of equality 
(except, of course, for the indigenous 
Indian and the Negro) and achievement. 

The story of the American common 
school is a tale of success and an occasion 


for pride. It must be remembered as 
such, and our materialistic conceptions 
of the goals of education must be under- 
stood in its light. But the time has come 
when we must confront new questions 
and consider new objectives, and they 
cast doubt on the contemporary applica- 
bility of our tradition of the common 
school as the preferred route to a com- 
mon culture. 

Not only do we no longer inhabit a 
wilderness; we live in a nation the com- 
ponent parts of which are linked to- 
gether by virtually indissoluble bonds of 
similarity. Although we may be charmed 
by regional accents, we have no trouble 
comprehending American English 
whether we travel from Brooklyn to 
Seattle or from Minneapolis to New Or- 
leans. Our newspapers, under a network 
of nationwide ownership, have come 
to differ more within a city than from 
place to place. The San Francisco Chron- 
icle, for example, is much more like the 
New York Herald-Tribune than the 
Tribune is like the News or Mirror, each 
of which has its tabloid counterparts 
elsewhere. Time and Newsweek saturate 
all parts of the country, and the tech- 
nology of TV makes the latest gag of 
Joey Bishop a conversation piece in West 
Branch, Iowa, as well as in Memphis and 
Boston. Businessmen make one-day com- 
muter trips between New York and 
Chicago; big league baseball is played 
and watched from coast to coast, and 
the clothes we buy in Portland, Oregon, 
are as acceptable and fashionable in 
Portland, Maine, as at the point of their 
purchase. Despite the peculiarities of the 
South, still influenced by its history of 
Slavery and unified by the bitterness of 
4 commonly shared conquest at arms, an 
American can wander the length and 
breadth of his great land without ever 
having to alter in significant degree his 
basic habits, manner, or outlook. Except 


for our estranged Negro citizens, the 
commonality of American culture is a 
well established fact. 

The extension and maintenance of this 
accomplishment is also in other hands. It 
is not now the schools which provide the 
sources of our shared backgrounds and 
widely distributed mores. It is the mass 
media and the access affluence gives to 
travel. Diversity is no longer the barrier 
to national identity that puts a desperate 
claim on our attention, but conformity 
and similarity that constitute a kind of 
threat—conformity not out of fear, but 
out of ease; and similarity not so much 
by social design as by the unforeseen 
consequences of social and technological 
triumphs. The threat, all the more in- 
sidious for its being unobstrusive, lies in 
the way in which conformity can make 
a mockery of our basic value of equality 
and in which similarity can rob us of the 
constructive frictions among differences 
that can ignite the k of creative 
achievement. The ideal of the melting 
pot, right for its time, has run its course; 
if the American nationality is to remain 
productively dynamic, the forces that 
eternally shape it must emphasize plural- 
ism more than assimilation, and while we 
retain our loyalty to hard-won and vig- 
orous traditions, we must accent those 
aspects of the American dream which 
find strength in diversity and declare the 
individual as the touchstone of human 
value. 

To the extent that this reading of 
things is sound, it suggests that the mar- 
velous success story of the schools as the 
primary makers of the American nation 
is essentially over. The opportunity pro- 
vided by the common school for boys 
and girls to create and participate in a 
common community is no longer suf- 
ficient as a rationale for universal and 
compulsory education. There is a sense 
in which to make this point is no more 
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than to acknowledge that the United 
States is no longer young. In fact, it is 
the oldest of the republics among the 
earth's national entities, and neither the 
attitudes of youth nor the justifications 
of youth any longer become it. From its 
early dependence on Europe, it has 
passed through the establishment of its 
own independence to a mature stage of 
dependability in which it has become a 
central bulwark of the free world. Like 
any responsible adult, our country must 
now subject itself to a sterner and more 
disciplined self-criticism than can be 
properly expected from any youngster. 

In this analogy lies a clue as to the 
proper role and function of the schools 
in our time. If relevant and responsible 
self-criticism at the national level is to 
be broadly based, then it must rest upon 
a people who are not only basically in- 
formed, but who know how to obtain 
the additional information they need in 
order to participate meaningfully in the 
making of decisions, and who are trained 
in the exercise of the critical imagination. 
“Critical” in this context obviously car- 
ries no connotation of exclusive negativ- 
ism. Rather, it implies little more than 
the general notion of knowing what one 
is doing and paying due regard to its 
probable consequences. When the word 
is hooked to “imagination,” nothing more 
is meant than the distinctively human 
capacity to envision the as yet un- 
created, to devise novel solutions to 
problems, and to raise questions about 
conventional conceptions and values. In 
short, the critical imagination is no more 
(and no less) than the trait by which 
we preserve and express our individual- 
ity, which is essentially the same as say- 
ing that it is the instrument by which we 
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can insure a productive diversity in our 
national life. 

Construed in this fashion, the school 
becomes not the builder of a nation, but 
its most loyal and honest evaluator. Upon 
a time, the press partially served this 
function of watchdog to the culture, but 
responsive to commercial pressures, the 
press has become increasingly monovo- 
cal and monopolistic. (On this point, see 
A. J. Liebling’s caustic and knowing 
The Press, issued in 1961 as a Ballantine 
paperback at 75 cents.) It is now the 
schools as an independent public agency, 
reaching all people and responsible to 
the whole country as its effective com- 
munity, that can best facilitate the growth 
of the critical imagination and, conse- 
quently, of personhood. Among other 
things, undertaking this task means that 
the subject matter of education must in- 
clude the major influences on our social 
forms and on our public values—the 
press itself, advertising, government, sci- 
ence as an institution as well as an intel- 
lectual enterprise, the law and our ju- 
dicial system, labor and business as 
organized efforts to further special ends, 
and our very processes of education by 
which we attempt to mould raw proto- 
plasm into the manifold shapes of citi- 
zenship. 

Were such a direction to be creatively 
followed, it is improbable that the finan- 
cial conception of education’s proper 
goals would be eliminated. It is possible, 
however, that it would be deeply altered 
through a revitalizing of our traditional 
values of equality and achievement which 
have, in our finest moments, both hu- 
manized our materialism and infused it 
with a sense of community that has ex- 
tended to all the world—EJS 


A. W. ROWE 
David Lister Comprehensive School 
Hull, England 


Average and less in Britain 


THESE were THE TERMS of reference 
given by the then Minister of Education, 
Lord Eccles, to the Central Advisory 
Council for Education (England) in 
March, 1961: 


To consider the education between the 
ages of 13 and 16 of pupils of average or 
less than average ability who are or will 
be following full-time courses, either at 
schools or in establishments of further 
education. The term education shall be 
understood to include extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

The Council sat under the chairman- 
Ship of Mr. J. H. (now Sir John) 
Newsom, and the report it produced in 
August, 1963, under the title Half our 

e is commonly known as “The 
Newsom Report,” or tout court as 
Newsom, a no doubt convenient short- 
hand but not without its disadvantages. 
Though the 1944 Education Act laid 
down that the Council had power to 
advise the Minister of Education as it 
thought fit on general educational theory 
and practice, the Minister has since 1951 
appointed the members of the Council to 
function only as an ad hoe committee to 
advise him on specific questions; and it 
is “Committee” rather than “Council” 
that I shall judiciously adopt to refer to 
Newsom's group. 


Some Peculiarities 


The composition of the Committee is 
both baffling and disturbing. For in- 


stance, there were among its 32 members 
no educational research workers, statisti- 
cians, sociologists, economists, psychol- 
ogists, historians of education—and only 
three head teachers of secondary mod- 
ern schools, the schools in which all but 
a tiny minority of average and less-than- 
average children in England are still edu- 
cated. This does not mean that criticism 
is leveled at the inclusion of any member 
of the Committee. What is quite clear, 
however, is that the inclusion of repre- 
sentatives of some at least of the above 
specialties would have enormously 
strengthened the necessary expertise of 
the Committee. 

Of the 32 members, only five, the 
Assessors, were able to devote the whole 
of their time to the task in hand. The 
others were expected to shoulder it in 
addition to their no doubt exacting and 
important everyday jobs. This meant, as 
the Acknowledgements tell us, that the 
major responsibility for the report—evi- 
dence, survey, statistics, recording, and 
writing—was in the hands of the Assess- 
ors, four of whom were HMIs. It is one 


A secondary-school headmaster, Mr. Rowe 
also lectures to Commomwealth students, and 
others, at The University of London’s Institute 
of Education. In the present piece, be takes a 
comprehensive and sometimes grim look at the 
recent Newsom Report, the Crown’s plan for 
the education of British children “of average 
or less than average ability.” The problem is a 
familiar and poignant one: How can a democ- 
racy best face the fact of human inequality? 
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thing of course to express thanks to them 
for bravely attempting such a Herculean 
task—and indeed they deserve the fullest 
measure of sympathy as well as thanks— 
but it is quite another thing for the 27 
amateur members of the Committee 
anserinely to hold them up as “their most 
effective mentors.” 

It will be no surprise, either, that in 
two-and-a-half years the Committee was 
able to hold but five weekend confer- 
ences and to meet on only 65 other days. 
Their program of visits was equally 
etiolated. In groups of varying size, they 
went to 46 schools, colleges of further 
education, and day continuation schools 
in 20 local education-authority areas in 
England, four schools in Wales, six in 
Scotland, some works-education centers, 
a naval training establishment, and two 
approved schools. In addition, certain 
members visited an unspecified number 
of schools in France, Holland, and 
Switzerland, while individual members 
paid private visits to Australia, Germany, 
Holland, Sweden, and the United States. 


The Evidence Gathered 


What evidence was presented to them 
for examination? The head teachers of 
150 secondary modern schools, 20 schools 
of the same kind in some of the worst 
slum areas, and 12 comprehensive schools 
submitted accounts of their school, staff, 
pupils, neighborhood, buildings, equip- 
ment, timetable, and their special diffi- 
culties, with their own solutions, actual 
or proposed; and 155 individuals, associa- 
tions, institutions, and organizations tend- 
ered oral and written evidence. 

There were 3,668 secondary modern 
schools in England at the time of the 
survey, forming rather more than two- 
thirds of the total of all secondary 
schools, and only one in six secondary 
modern pupils was staying at school be- 
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yond the statutory leaving age of 15. 
The sample of 150 secondary modern 
schools was chosen randomly from the 
north of England to the south and in- 
cluded a statistically determined propor- 
tion of large, middling (400-600 pupils), 
and small schools. The sampling design 
of this survey, as well as the interpreta- 
tion of its results, was the work of 
another HMI, a statistician but not a 
member of the Committee. 

The head teachers and staffs of the 
schools also filled in four questionnaires 
concerned with an analysis of fourth- 
year timetables, particulars of staffing, 
particulars of school premises, and ex- 
amination and non-examination candi- 
dates. For every third fourth-year boy 
and girl, they also completed a lengthy 
form, giving some strictly objective 
information about each pupil (e.g., at- 
tendance record, height, receipt of free 
dinners), some indirect objective report- 
ing on such matters as membership in 
youth clubs and part-time jobs, and some 
subjective judgments of attitudes like 
amenability to school discipline and 
wearing school uniforms. Finally, to 
allow the Committee “to separate the 
average from the below-average,” all 
fourth-year pupils were given the read- 
ing test used by the Ministry in its Read- 
ing Ability Surveys of 1948, 1952, and 
1956. This, the Committee asseverates, it 
felt justified in using “as a general meas- 
ure of where boys and girls stand in their 
school work in regard to one another” 
and therefore, as they state at some 
length, as a means of separating the aver- 
age from the below-average. 

Visits made and evidence collected, the 
Committee produced its report, pub- 
lished as a paperbacked volume of 318 
pages. “Introduction and Principal Re- 
commendations” is followed by “Part I: 
Findings,” “Part Il: The Teaching Situa- 
tion,” “Part III: What the Survey Shows,” 


and by five appendices and an index but 
no bibliography. 


Some Results 

It will be best to take Part III first. 
Of the 150 sample schools, the survey 
showed that nearly 50 per cent were 
grossly overcrowded. Forty-one per cent 
of their buildings were condemned as 
seriously inadequate, and 80 per cent of 
them fell short of currently accepted 
standards even though, in the Commit- 
tee’s opinion, these same standards fall 
short of the pupils’ needs. 

Fill.in this bare outline with a few 
details. Only 25 per cent of the schools 
had an adequate library; more than 
another 25 per cent had no library at 
all. A third had no proper science labora- 
tory, and the same proportion no metal- 
work room. Half the schools had no 
music room” and another quarter only 
makeshift accommodation for music. 
Sixty per cent had no specialized ge- 
ography room: Half had no gymnasium 
at all, 25 per cent only a single hall serv- 
ing for gymnasium, assembly, and dining. 
Forty per cent enjoyed less than half 
the prescribed area for playing fields. 


Brown, Jones, and Robinson 


From the 6,202 questionnaires on the 
fourth-year boys and girls and from the 
1957-1958 National Service Survey of a 
representative sample of 7,000 army re- 
Cruits as given in the Crowther Report, 
the Committee manufactured three types 
of boys and three corresponding types 
of girls, They named these manikins 
John and Mary Brown, John and Mary 
Jones, and John and Mary Robinson. 
Brown, they tell us, stands for all those 
in modern schools who score 27 and 
more on the reading test and who form 
roughly the top quarter in ability; Jones 
Tepresents all those who score between 
18 and 26 and who form the two middle 


quarters of the age group, and Robinson 
symbolizes all those who score 17 or less 
and who form the bottom quarter in 
ability. 

So much pother is made about these 
manikins that no one seems to have no- 
ticed that the Browns do not belong to 
the report at all because, according to the 
sole criterion the Committee clings to, 
they are well above average. (On second 
thoughts, do half the Joneses really be- 
long?) The crassness of the whole ploy 
landed its perpetrators—and of course 
the rest of the Committee—with such 
ineffable statements as, 


There is no special part of England or 
particular type of neighbourhood in 
which one would set out to look for 
Jones. He is to be found everywhere and 
in all modern schools, whose [sic] back- 
bone he forms. 


A more meaningful analysis of the 
facts which the staffs of the sample 
schools so painstakingly presented to the 
Committee should have been substituted. 
True, the Committee attempted to pro- 
tect themselves from what they acknowl- 
edge to be the risks involved in present- 
ing the “generalized profiles” of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson by printing nine of 
what they call “individual case histories” 
selected from the 6,202 sent in by the 
schools. But these are in fact only the 
embryos of case histories. Had the Com- 
mittee had at their command a few psy- 
chologists able to give their whole time 
to the job, they, with the willing help 
of the teachers, could have given us an 
abundance of case histories of significant 
scope and depth. As it was, a psychol- 
ogist in their midst even remotely ap- 
proaching the quality of a Gordon 
Allport would have saved them from 
themselves and—even more importantly 
—from some of the questionable assump- 
tions of which the above wanton manu- 
facture of types is a part. 
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And Gladly Teach? 


Under the chapter heading of “The 
Men and Women Who Teach Them,” 
the Committee investigated only the 

of staff turnover and not the 
abiding and depressing problem of the 
over-all shortage of teachers, a shortage 
always most severely felt in secondary 
modern, primary, and infant schools. A 
healthy school, they calculated, should 
retain 85 to 90 per cent of its staff for 
three years. For the period under investi- 
gation, September of 1958 to September 
of 1961, the sample schools retained 
only 61.5 per cent and the schools in 
slums less than 34 per cent. 

What was the Committee’s response 
here and elsewhere in the report to this? 
They stated that the figures showed “an 
unhealthy state of affairs.” They solidly 
supported the Crowther Report's pro- 

that teachers in schools in slums 
should be paid more, but they did not 
explore the implications. However desir- 
able such a measure, it would certainly, 
the basic salary being what it is at pres- 
ent, set the cat among the pigeons. They 
stated in passing that it was clear from 
the findings of the Seventh report of the 
National Advisory Council on the Train- 
ing and Supply of Teachers that there 
will be a continuing shortage of teachers 
in the 1980s (assuming current policies 
only), but failed to mention that this 
shortage was not expected to fall much 
below 50,00o—a not insignificant figure 
when one realizes that the total teaching 
force in the secondary modern schools 
is of the order of 76,000 and in the pri- 
mary and infant schools, 139,000. They 
were content to leave the matter there, 
only reassuring us that they had “no 
wish to appear to be entering into ques- 
tions of detailed planning which are 
properly the concern” of the National 
Advisory Council itself, and advising that 
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a working party on the slum areas be set 
up to investigate ways of staffing the 
schools in those areas satisfactorily. They 
were quite sure that these schools needed 
measures which would secure them staffs 
as stable as in other schools; and followed 
this with these gentle musings: 
Perhaps this can be secured simply by 
making it clear that professionally it is an 
asset to have served successfully in a diffi- 
cult area, that work there can be intel- 
lectually exciting and spiritually reward- 
ing, that these are schools in which able 
teachers may want to serve and make 
their career as many of their gifted pred- 
ecessors have done. . . . Perhaps then a 
change of wind will be sufficient. But per- 
haps more tangible inducements may be 
needed, 


Some Sins and Triumphs 

In the face of this, what can one say 
except that what is needed is not a change 
of wind but a Macmillan-like wind of 
change! In fact, the only detailed and 
constructive suggestions (right or 
wrong) to ensure that the average child 
shall not, as hitherto, get “substantially 
less than his share of the outstanding 
teachers” are made in the five-page Ap- 
pendix II by two members of the 
London Institute of Education; but this 
evidence the Council received too late to 
consider. 

How to make the best use of the avail- 
able teachers was a question the Com- 
mittee should have examined. Two points 
would have repaid close attention: free- 
ing teachers from time-consuming chores 
—collecting dinner money, supervision of 
school meals, registration, etc.—so that 
they could devote maximum time and 
effort to teaching; and the use of closed- 
circuit television and team-teaching, both 
of which open up such possibilities of 
multiplying the skills of outstanding 
teachers as well as of varying the size of 
the group according to the work that is 


done. It is obvious that part of our 
future problem must be solved in terms 
of this kind of flexibility, of getting away 
from the already-outmoded concept of 
onc teacher to one class of, say, 30. 
Much work has been done on this, par- 
ticularly in the USA, but no notice is 
taken of it. And what the Committee 
does say about television in general is 
not borne out by recent research. 

In fact, little or no notice seems to 
have been taken of relevant research or 
of the meaning and significance of the 
tradition of first-hand research in educa- 
tion, One of the gravest charges that 
must be levelled against the report is that 
it is not underpinned by the findings of 
a full-time and completely independent 
feam of research specialists. But how 
could it have been when the gross cost 
of the report was about $36,000, of 
Which over $20,000 was for printing 
and publication. In all this, as in the com- 
Position of the committee and the con- 
ditions under which it was expected to 
work, we have the apostheosis of the 
Uniquely English tradition of omnicom- 
petent amateurism. 

One fact, though, shines out from the 

tcling gloom of Part III. It is that, 
despite all, the average score on the Min- 
istry Reading Test rose by 23 months 
tween 1948 and 1961. Here is cause for 
Tejoicing in what too few teachers in too 
few bad buildings have done. What could 
enough teachers in enough good build- 
ings have accomplished? Just as signifi- 
cant, five-and-a-quarter years separated 
the schools with the highest and lowest 
Teading test scores, a fact which under- 
once again that we need not only 
Mote teachers but also teachers of better 


Appendix IL is an all-too-brief account, 
Written by a headmaster, of how he and 
ut attempt to cope with the sex 
education of the boys and girls entrusted 


to them. These few pages are moving 
in their sincere individuality and will in- 
spire many teachers, Surely, room could 
have been found for more testimony of 
this kind in the main body of the report. 
The Committee states its wish that it 
could have quoted more. But nothing 
that one can think of prevented it. The 
report would have been infinitely more 
valuable had it been done. 

The Committee is explicit about the 
target at which it aimed: “We have tried, 
therefore, in setting out our main ideas in 
Part One of this report, to keep in mind 
a wider public, especially parents.” The 
aim seems to have been extremely accu- 
rate. The 12 brief chapters paint a 
thorough and painstaking picture of the 
Committee’s ideal education for average 
children. The tone is benign, the style 
prolix—though perhaps the latter should 
be counted a strength when addressing 
the general public. The plans in Chap- 
ter 12, “Building for the Future,” are 
attractive enough to make the mouth 
water. One can only hope that those 
parents of the average and below-average 
children who ponder them and then get 
as far as Part III will be comforted by 
the thought that sometime somewhere 
some children like theirs are going to be 
educated in buildings as splendid and 
imaginative as those the plans promise— 
if enough teachers can be found. 

No doubt Part I is also aimed at some 
if not all of those who teach these chil- 
dren. The Committee admits as much: 
“There are some teachers who will say 
that nothing has been stated so far which 
is not heavily obvious; to them we would 
reply that there are not enough schools 
in which these things happen.” Part I is 
indeed heavily obvious; but it is not ad- 
dressed to the righteous, and the signs are 
that in school and out it is already calling 
many sinners to repentance. 
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Streaming and Other Issues 


Part I would, in addition, be of some 
use as a set text for students in training 


. (See, for exam- 
ple, the statement, “He [the head) may 
as we have done for our part, 

this [streaming] is not something on 
ich he can at present make up his 


4) 


which 

mind,” which is immediately followed 
by the assumption that the head will 
make up his mind to stream his 

into Bs, Js, and Rs—and from the first 
year!) Why, too, does not the Commit- 
tee even mention the admittedly few 


sive schools whose splendid achievements 
in the upper school are founded upon 


pare it with such a work as Harold 
Loukes’s Teenage Religion, based as it is 
on objective research. That such ac- 
knowledged experts in their own field 
were not asked to give evidence is as 
mystifying as it is disappointing. Or they 
could ponder whom such remarks as 
“This is because religion is concerned 
with the relation between man and his 
Maker, with a personal relationship” are 
meant to enlighten. Teachers able and 
willing to undertake religious instruction 
are scarce. The typical Mandarin of the 
Committee on this will interest students: 
“Such men and women are not easy to 
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covered would tax a bishop, let alone an 
average child. Everyone knows that sec- 
ondary modern schools pick out bits that 
they can cope with, yet the Committee, 
in asking for the Christian faith to be 
taught “in the plainest way possible,” 


revision of agreed sylla- 
buses, we shall not be .” A nice 
exercise, this, to decide if the Commit- 
tee’s official are in their cheeks 
and if so, whether this subtlety will be 
appreciated by the general public. 

Finally, the students could assess the 
implications for us and for our society of 
Chapter 10, “Examinations and Assess- 
ments.” How are we to avoid “creating 
a sense of rejection among the dwindling 
number” of those who do not take ex- 
aminations? The Committee’s answer is 
that the schools “will need to give a more 
positive, distinctive character to the pro- 
grammes of these non-examinees.” Is this 
the answer? The Committee says it 
would “strongly champion the right of 
any school to abstain altogther from 
public examinations if the head and 
staff were convinced that the best inter- 
ests of the pupils required this.” What 
school, other than a special school for 
the subnormal, could in common justice 
abstain? The Committee’s most valuable 
statement is in their last h: 
“We see no simple A a am 
clear-cut policies to the schools for deal- 
ing with examinations.” But wasn’t this 
where we came in? 


The Teaching Situation 


In opening Part II on “The Teaching 
Situation,” the Committee writes, 


4 
We bere drawn freely on the experience 
<a ia putung in this part of 
the report our view of the most effective 
way fo set about the education of the 
boys and giris with whom we are con- 

o oe et ee 

ementially what Lord Wavell his 

ssthħology of pocms, Orber Men's Flow- 
ort. 

Allowing the Committee to have their 
cake and cat it, I would, however, prefer 
tw Er their figure and call this part 
a of other men’s treasures—a 
momic so skillfully put together, worse 
lack, that it is difficult if not impossible 
to pick out with any certainty the pieces 
the artist was given. Nevertheless, it has 

been known to some of us that in 
the good teacher of the neg- 
Kected majority is without peer qua 
mcerned, creative, resource- 

ful, not to be put down by 


a staff, buildings, and equip- 
ment. is proof. 

This, then, is the great value of Part II: 
Itis based upon the amazing amount of 
geod work to be found in secondary 
modern schools, even where the condi- 
tions are as bad as those detailed in 
Part TIL. It should sustain those already 
doing the good work, encourage the 
vacillating, guide the unskilled, enlighten 
the benighted, stir to action the torpid, 
he indifferent and the cynical 

lefensive—and not o in the 
nly 


Ir Seems almost churlish, then, to men- 
tion its more serious deficiencies. Three 
must suffice. The most startling is that 
there is no discussion of the special edu- 
cational needs of the lower half of the 

group represented by John and 
Mary Robinson. True, the Ewik 10-15 
per cent “probably ought to be singled 
Out as a group to be taught for the longer 
Part of their time by one special teacher,” 

s e of the hardest questions 
arise in attempts to provide a distinctive 


need.” Who's “we”? And how are “we” 
going to give the schools the teachers 
they need? On this, as on so much else 
of grass-root importance, the Committee 
is silent. 


Recommended Actions 


initiating the inquiry—though not before 
time. Happily, the report received a 
good press and a deal of splendid 


—dares to say that the education of the 
average and below-average ought any 
longer to be neglected. What should 
follow now is action—urgent, deter- 
mined, prolonged, costly. What will ac- 
tually follow remains to be seen. 

This Committee made 16 principal 
recommendations which they claimed 
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should be implemented if the neglected 
majority are to receive “an effective sec- 
ondary education.” Of these, the first, 
far and away the most important and 
accepted by the Minister of Education 
after some weeks of havering, will raise 
the school-leaving age to 16 for all pupils 
entering the secondary schools from Sep- 
tember, 1965. This means that the five 
out of six secondary modern pupils now 
leaving in the Easter or summer of the 
year in which they are 15 cannot, from 
1970 on, leave until the Easter or sum- 
mer of the year in which they are 16. 

While this may seem a pigmy step 
when what was needed was the stride of 
a giant, it represents in England a major 
triumph, rightly acclaimed on all sides. 
The acclamation is naturally a little more 
subdued among those head teachers and 
staffs who will be teaching the neglected 
majority. Quite understandably, they 
would like a guarantee that the buildings 
and the teachers which the report pro- 
claims to be necessary will in fact be 
available. They are all the more dubious 
because the Committee omitted to esti- 
mate the probable cost of it all. 

The other principal recommendations 
are unexceptionable; they should all be 
implemented tomorrow if possible. One, 
for example, recommends that “action 
should be continued and, indeed, acceler- 
ated to remedy the existing functional 
deficiencies of schools”; and another de- 
mands that “provision for all practical 
subjects should be reappraised, and ex- 
tended workshop and technical facilities 
provided.” Such recommendations put 
the ball firmly back into the Minister’s 
court. Will he play it? 

The Committee’s Introduction was ob- 
viously written after the compilation of 
the report and is meant as its apologia. 
It deserves the most scrupulous atten- 
tion, both to its content and tone, Here, 
reiterated three times in 33 lines, is the 
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Committee’s reason for giving no con- 
sideration whatsoever to the organiza- 
tion of the secondary school pattern 
throughout the country, the keystone is- 
sue upon which all else hinges. 

The argument upon which this state- 
ment rests goes like this: At present, in 
round figures, 6o per cent of children 
are directed to secondary modern 
schools, 17 per cent attend grammer 
schools, three per cent technical schools, 
four per cent comprehensive schools, and 
six per cent “public” and independent 
schools. The secondary modern pupils 
feel that they have been rejected and dis- 
criminated against, and this feeling begins 
to take root at five because at this age 
children attending all but a small minor- 
ity of state primary schools—i.e., those 
which send their pupils on to the so- 
called comprehensive schools—begin to 
be sorted and prepared (and, even more 
importantly, not prepared!) for the 11- 
plus or its equivalent, by means of which 
they are divided into grammar, techni- 
cal, and secondary-modern types. 

How much longer, we should be ask- 
ing ourselves, can we afford to remain 
indifferent to the fact that the part of 
the educational system through which 
we are passing the majority of tomor- 
row’s citizens is, by the very fact that it 
is non-selective, so profoundly humili- 
ating that a large proportion of them 
carry away from it an ingrained sense 
of personal failure, crippling to the in- 
dividual and dangerous to society. 


Dream of Common Schools 


There is no easy solution to the prob- 
lem. Those who believe that the true 
health of the nation must be founded 
upon the health of all its members are 
working for the establishment of a 
system of common secondary schools. 
There are, of course, none at the mo- 
ment, for the most important fact about 


the so-called comprehensive schools is 
that they are not comprehensive although 
many are doing splendid work. 

Such truly common secondary schools 
would cost more because there would 
have to be sufficient teachers and build- 
ings and equipment to give each pupil 
the equal chance to be unequal, to allow 
him to “select himself” into the courses 
and activities he needs as he goes up 
through the school. But it could be ar- 
gued that the question is not whether 
we can afford to create such a system, 
but whether we can afford not to. 

Alas, such common secondary schools, 
akin to the common primary schools ex- 


isting in many places, are but a dream. 
Why? Because all our eminent educa- 
tionists and politicians of whatever politi- 
cal persuasion tell us that we could not 
and should not bring into the state 
system the “public” and independent 
schools. But until we do so, there will 
never be, for obvious reasons, the neces- 
sary impetus to provide for all our chil- 
dren an education worthy of them as 
individual human beings of equal worth 
but (need it be said?) of infinitely varied 
qualities and gifts. 

If this argument is accepted, then what 
the Committee has given us is the play 
—but without Hamlet. 
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What is art for? 


Tue Question “What is art for?” is a 
fairly new question. To be sure, discus- 
sions about the nature of art go far back 
in recorded history. We find them in 
Plato in the West, and in Confucius in 
the East. These men, however, were con- 
cerned with problems such as Is art good 
or bad? What kinds of painting or music 
are good, and which are bad? Who is 
suited to produce the proper kind of art? 
But the question of what is art for was 
hardly raised. Everybody seemed to 
think he knew that. 

If, however, one would have raised the 
question at any time until about a hun- 
dred years ago, one would have been 
told—and I shall limit myself here to the 
visual arts—that art serves to make the 
gods present and visible, to show the 
power and splendor of kings or other 
princes, to show and preserve the sight 
of important or beautiful things or events 
or persons, to transmit strong feelings 
from one person to another, or, finally, 
to decorate the human environment. 

None of these answers is likely to sat- 
isfy many of us these days, and this for 
several reasons. First of all, there has 
arisen the notion that the subject matter 
in art is unimportant. This view we must 
consider unfortunate even though we 
recognize that it served therapeutic 
purposes in its day. Influential critics 
maintained that if a person looking at a 
painting asks What does this represent? 
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he demonstrates that he has no under- 
standing of art. He does not know that 
what counts are the colors and shapes 
in themselves and that the aesthetic ex- 
perience consists, as Roger Fry put it, in 
the “contemplation of formal relations” 
(7). This attitude, fundamentally differ- 
ent from what had been taken for 
granted in all other cultures we know 
of, led eventually: and logically to the 
complete abolition of subject matter— 
that is, to what is known as abstract art. 
Naturally, the neglect or outright re- 
moval of subject matter called into ques- 
tion all the traditional assumptions about 
the nature of visual art because they were 
essentially based on subject matter. If 
subject matter is supposed not to count, 
we must ask again: What is art for? 


Toward Lifes Enhancement 


Our dissatisfaction with the traditional 
answers also derives from what might be 


Professor Arnheim, whose books on the art 
of the motion picture illustrate bis combina- 
tion of aesthetic sensibility and mastery of the 
psychology of visual perception, is also a re- 
flective student of painting and sculpture. 
psychologist on the Sarah Lawrence faculty, 
be has long been concerned with how schools 
may more fruitfully cultivate the responsive- 
ness to art so widespread in young children. 
The present paper, a novel attempt to deal 
with the question of the “utility” of art, is 
adapted from an address given at the Cooper 
Union in New York City on 6 November, 
1963. 


called the psychological sophistication of 
our time. We have come more and more 
to be explicit about the presence of 
deeper psychological motives behind 
practical purposes visible at the surface. 
To illustrate: If we ask why a man takes 
a wife, the surface answer will be that 
he needs a sexual partner and somebody 
to run the house and to produce and 
raise the children. The psychology- 
minded will reply that what really counts 
is the enrichment of experience resulting 
from the union of man and woman, the 
harmony of mutual understanding, the 
sense of security, or the sense of per- 
sonal fulfillment. The psychologist will 
react similarly when asked why men 
work. He will point out that we work 
not in order to “make a living” but in 
order to “live,” and he will proceed to 
elaborate on what he means by that. Of 
course, mankind has always been aware 
of these deeper psychological and spirit- 
ual reasons, but they rarely needed to be 
spelled out. They were hidden behind 
the practicalities of survival, comfort, 
government, or religion. 

And so it was with art. Roger Fry 
once began an essay on aesthetics with 
the following statement by a painter, 
whom he identified as “an eminent au- 
thority”: “The art of painting is the art 
of imitating solid objects upon a flat 
surface by means of pigments” (7). Fry 
referred to this statement, a garbled 
quotation from an article written by 
Maurice Denis in 1890, as a definition 
and called it “delightfully simple.” But 
even he asked immediately: Is that all? 
What Denis had actually written was the 
following admonition: “It must be re- 
membered that any painting—before be- 
ing a war horse, a nude woman, or some 
anecdote—is essentially a flat surface 
Covered with colors arranged in a certain 
order” (9), It was a warning against the 
neglect of formal aspects but susceptible 


to being exploited as a credo of formal- 
ism. On the whole, the theorists of our 
century have spoken more tangibly on 
what art is mot than on what it is. Thus, 
Benedetto Croce tells us clearly that art 
is not a physical fact, that it serves no 
practical purpose, that it cannot be 
judged as to its ethical value, and that it 
does not convey any conceptual knowl- 
edge. Positively, Croce affirms that art is 
“intuition,” leaving us almost totally in 
the dark, however, as to what that means 
and what it is for (4). 

This was fifty years ago. In the mean- 
time things have gone further. Nowadays 
when you discuss the purpose of art in 
public, you can count on an angry young 
man getting up and saying, “What makes 
you think that art has a purpose? Art 
merely is. Painting and sculpture exist 
the way stars and animals and trees exist. 
What is man good for? Why does he 
exist? The question was answered in the 
Book of Genesis, but not many of us 
still believe in the answer—perhaps be- 
cause we no longer believe in the ques- 
tion.” 

The angry young man is not alone. 
I have heard artists and philosophers talk 
the same way. Let me try to counter this 
challenge with the weapons of the psy- 
chologist. As a psychologist I always have 
to keep in mind one particular difference 
between living organisms and inorganic 
things: Everything living is the product 
of evolution. Everything a human being 
or an animal or a plant is or does or 
strives for serves the purpose of survival; 
in other words, it is purposive with re- 
gard to the enhancement of life. This 
holds true for the human mind. Every- 
thing about the human mind, including 
its very existence, and everything pro- 
duced by the human mind must be re- 
ducible to the enhancement of life. 

This formula is so simple that it ob- 
viously calls for qualification, especially 
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concerning the destructive tendencies in 
man; it also calls for a more precise 
definition of what is meant by “life” 
once we go beyond purely biological 
needs, Nevertheless, I shall neither qual- 
ify nor define but simply say that I can 
see various ways of describing the pur- 
pose of art and that I shall limit myself 
to the discussion of one approach which 
yields two answers. One of these answers 
is fashionable; the other, to my mind, 
the more important one by far. 


Freud and the Wish 


Through pictorial images, man is ca- 
pable of creating a world which re- 
sembles the world of reality in essential 
ways and which he is able to manipulate 
at will. Since the pictorial world re- 
sembles what we call, somewhat un- 
philosophically, the real world, it can 
serve two purposes: It can represent and 
interpret the real world, and it can also 
replace it, i.e., serve as a substitute for it. 
Because this fictitious world can be ma- 
nipulated at will, it can be shaped in such 
a way as to serve our wishes best. This 
latter property of the pictorial world 
has supplied the fashionable answer to 
the question: What is art for? It is the 
answer supplied by Sigmund Freud half 
a century ago, 

To Freud, more than to any other 
man, we are indebted for the strict ap- 
Plication of the principle that all human 
activity is purposive. Perhaps in the long 
tun, this will turn out to have been his 
greatest accomplishment. Freud reasoned 
that we live in a disappointing world, 
one which frustrates some of our most 
powerful needs. One way of handling 
these frustrations is to escape to another 
world, made by ourselves to our own 
Specifications, and to fulfill in that arti- 
ficial environment the wishes that plague 
us in the real and so largely uncontrol- 
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lable one. Freud called this solution of 
the problem of life neurotic, and he did 
so for good reasons. Neurosis is indeed 
best described as a way of avoiding the 
challenges of life. And we can certainly 
speak of evasion if somebody resorts to 
a world of images in order to enjoy the 
illusion that his desires are being satis- 
fied (5). 

In a classic short paper, “Der Dichter 
und das Phantasieren,” translated under 
the title, “The Relation of the Poet to 
Day-Dreaming,” Freud compared, in 
1908, the artist to the dreamer (6). Both, 
he said, conjure up a world in which their 
wishes are fulfilled. Surely, here is an an- 
Swer to the question: What is art for? At 
least, the Freudian theory points to cer- 
tain aspects of artistic imagery, which 
we shall be all the more willing to ac- 
knowledge when we remember that 
Freud wished his theory to be applied 
“not to those writers who are most 
highly esteemed by the critics. We will 
choose,” he said, “the less pretentious 
writers of romances, novels, and stories, 
who are read all the same by the widest 
circles of men and women.” 

Freud, for his purposes, was at liberty 
to pick any kind of imagery he chose. 
Perhaps he was even obliged to use the 
products of imagination preferred by 
most people. We, however, do not have 
that freedom because we are concerned 
with the nature of art and must, there- 
fore, speak of art at its purest. For our 
purposes, the theory must fit art where 
it is most itself. Even on that plane, to be 
sure, we realize, for example, how many 
works of painting and sculpture in West- 
ern civilization have praised the beauty 
of the female body. We also remember 
that the artists who produced these im- 
ages were males, This impressive phe- 
nomenon surely illustrates Freud’s sug- 
gestion although it proves by no means 
that we are dealing with compensations 


for sexual frustration. These works are 
just as likely to be one aspect of sexual 
fulfillment, in which bodily consumma- 
tion is topped with the pictorial celebra- 
tion of womanhood. 


Images as Reality 


There are, however, other, more basic 
objections to the Freudian theory of ar- 
tistic motivation. I will mention two. Are 
we ready to accept Freud’s assumption 
that a person who dwells in a world of 
images is operating outside of reality? Is 
the world of physical existence, the world 
of bodily action and material consumma- 
tion, the only real world, whereas the 
products of the spirit are mere reflec- 
tions of that reality? What a curious as- 
sumption this is, considering that the 
capacity to detach himself from the en- 
tanglement with the immediately given 
Situation and to reflect upon that situa- 
tion is a most distinctive characteristic of 
man, and considering further that image- 
making is the most striking manifestation 
of that detachment (8). 

In order to make an image, a person 
must place himself outside the situation 
he is depicting. To do this does not nec- 
essarily mean to evade the situation. On 
the contrary, image-making is an extra- 
ordinarily direct way of facing life. Man 
faces life not by what body does to body, 
but by what the mind does through the 
body. For example, courage is entirely 
an accomplishment of the mind, not of 
the body. In fact, vehement physical ac- 
tivity is a favorite way of avoiding the 
challenges of life. One can bury one’s 
head in action as the ostrich buries his 
in the sand. On the other hand, a true 
Image-maker meets reality in the con- 
templation of its appearance, thereby dis- 
Playing a concentrated courage not 
found in many men of action. It is said 
that when Dante Alighieri walked in the 


street, the women turned around and 
whispered, “This is the man who has 
been in hell!” And in hell he had been in- 
deed, although his body never left the 
surface of the earth. 

Picasso, in conceiving and developing 
his mural Guernica, had to penetrate the 
nature and the meaning of the civil war 
in Spain with pitiless directness, with the 
concentration of a solitary man, undis- 
tracted by physical action—as he might 
not have been, had he been among the 
fighters on the battlefield. Or, if I may 
use a mythological symbol, it was by 
looking into a mirror—the polished shield 
of Athena, who was the goddess of wis- 
dom and the arts—that Perseus was able 
to kill the monstrous Medusa without 
being turned into stone by the ghastly 
sight. 

Thus, the look into the mirror, the 
concern with reflections, is by no means 
necessarily an escape from reality. Im- 
age-making can be an escape if it is 
misused by neurotics; but then, neurotics 
will misuse anything. 

A further comment should be made 
on Freud’s theory of artistic motivation. 
What he says about art as wish-fulfill- 
ment reminds us of what is known in the 
aesthetic realm as the embodiment of an 
ideal. Many styles of art, especially the 
classical ones, aim at the presentation of 
perfection. We only need to remember 
classical Greek sculpture, or the gods and 
pharaohs of Egypt, or the pictures of 
wise men or saints in China or in the 
European Middle Ages. Or we may 
think once more of the many beautiful 
women populating painting from Bot- 
ticelli to Renoir. Here indeed we seem to 
find impressive confirmation of Freud’s 
contention, contradicted though it is, on 
the other hand, by the many instances in 
which the painter, and sometimes the 
sculptor, depict the ugly, the dreadful, 
the deformed, or the merely ordinary. 
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Artistic Validity 

But is wish-fulfillment, as the psycho- 
analyst intends it, in fact identical with 
the quest for the ideal? I believe it was 
Picasso who once jokingly referred to 
the plight of a painter who likes blonde 
women but finds that only dark-haired 
ones will fit his pictures. Good artists 
are constantly on guard against the trap 
of falling for what is likeable and attrac- 
tive to them personally. To be sure, often 
the initial conception of a work of art is 
inspired by private experience and by 
private preference. However, so power- 
ful are the demands of the artistic task 
that these private elements drop out un- 
less they can stand the test of artistic 
validity. 

What is this test of validity? Freud, an 
uncannily keen observer who often saw 
beyond what his theories could explain, 
discusses not only the similarity of art- 
ist and daydreamer, but also the differ- 
ences between them. The artist, he says, 
can rid his phantasies of their repulsively 
private character. But why should private 
phantasies be repulsive to others? We 
know the psychoanalytic answer to that 
question. But I am not sure that private 
phantasies are rejected because they re- 
veal the objectionable ambitions and sex- 
ual yearnings of the daydreamer. 

What we object to, it seems to me, is 
that such phantasies serve so nakedly the 
personal interest of their creator. They 
tend to distort reality rather than to il- 
luminate it. We react to them the way 
we do to the conversation of a person 
whose every thought is generated by his 
own wishes. We feel exploited without 
being able to profit from the exploita- 
tion. We are presented with private wish- 
fulfillment rather than the embodiment 
of an ideal. 

What then is an ideal? It is an image 
of what man should strive to be. It is not 
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essentially concerned with what one 
would like to be but with what one un- 
derstands one ought to be. The statues 
of the Greek athletes were not born from 
wishdreams. They were normative state- 
ments on what a Greek citizen should 
be like. As such, they confronted the be- 
holder with a demand and a challenge, 
and only secondarily with a source of 
satisfaction, They made a man look upon 
his own potentialities—that is, upon his 
duties. 

We conclude that a work of art, 
whether it represents the perfect or the 
imperfect, is not determined by what the 
artist likes but by what, in the artist's 
view, the work requires in order to be 
objectively valid. When Cezanne spoke, 
as he did insistently, of réalisation, he 
did not refer to the expression of per- 
sonal wishes but to the image of what 
the world in front of his eyes looked like. 
The yardstick constantly applied by the 
artist is in the question, Is this true? 

The demand for truth does not have 
to be put forward by the artist. It arises 
more effectively from the work itself. 
It is implicit in the decisions the artist 
makes when he searches for what is 
needed, rejects what does not look right, 
and accepts what fits. Elements moti- 
vated by nothing better than personal 
preference or resentment drop like an 
empty cocoon or are transformed into 
a vital part of the emerging creature. 

The initial impulse for the work may 
have been that of a Peeping Tom or the 
pleasure of self-indulgence. But if all 
goes well, the work soon takes over and 
imposes its own demands in a process 
that may be called automatic purifica- 
tion. Perhaps this is the true meaning of 
“sublimation.” If so, sublimation is not 
the replacement of a striving unaccept- 
able to society with a related one that is 
acceptable, but rather the transformation 
of egocentric needs into the require- 


ments of a life situation—a transforma- 
tion brought about by the demands of 
that life situation itself. Needless to say, 
we are pointing here to one of the most 
valuable ethical and educational aspects 
of artistic activity. 


Art’s Normal View 


By giving you my reactions to Freud's 
theory of artistic motivation I have im- 
plicitly suggested a very different an- 
swer to the question: What is art for? I 
will now deal with art as an interpreta- 
tion of life. In this approach to our prob- 
lem, I have been greatly influenced and 
encouraged by the writings of the late 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy (3). If I 
were asked which one piece ef writing 
should be read by every student of art— 
be he an artist, a theorist, or an educator 
—I would recommend the essays of this 
Indian scholar. They are likely to irri- 
tate, but our complacency needs this 
most wholesome irritant. 

Coomaraswamy speaks of the “normal 
view” of art, which, as he convincingly 
shows, has been held in substantially the 
same way in all mature cultures. From 
this view, however, we have deviated in 
recent centuries. The deviation manifests 
itself in our misinterpretation of the 
word “aesthetic.” We tend to define 
“aesthetic” as what delights the senses. 
Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten, who in- 
troduced the term into our usage in 1735, 
used the term “aesthetic” in its original 
Greek meaning of what pertains to sen- 
Sory perception (2). Art, he held, is 
Cognition by means of the senses. The 
rationalistic barrenness of such a defini- 
ton should not prevent us from recog- 
nizing that this view of art has essenti- 
ally prevailed through the ages. 

To be sure, art is delectable, but so is 
anything that serves any need at all. To 
define art as what is delectable is not 


only to say nothing about it but also to 
degrade it. Suppose now we reformulate 
the rationalistic definition somewhat and 
assert that art makes us experience what 
it means to be a human being and to live 
in this world. Here also a number of 
objections arise. 

We are likely to be told that if art is 
described as an instrument of cognition, 
it is reduced to a purely intellectual 
procedure. This, we are told, does not 
do justice to the richness of artistic ex- 
perience. The definition is also accused 
of charging perceptual imagery with a 
task it is incapable of fulfilling. Both of 
these objections derive from the artifi- 
cial separation of perception and thought. 
We have been trained to think that the 
sense of vision does nothing better than 
provide the raw material of knowledge, 
whereas only the intellect can make 
sense out of perceptual data. 

Our very language, however, repudi- 
ates such a view. When we say, This 
makes sense! we are saying, literally: This 
produces a sensory experience. It be- 
comes visible to the eyes. There is no 
reference to an intellectual operation, if 
by “intellectual” we mean the handling 
of disembodied distillates of experience. 
I cannot demonstrate here the nature of 
“visual thinking” but can only assert that 
we are becoming increasingly aware of 
its importance, I would be willing to say 
that true productive thinking in any field 
of knowledge, be it science, engineering, 
political strategy, or art, takes place in 
the realm of the senses. Conversely, ar- 
tistic creation and the receptive expe- 
rience of works of art are eminently 
successful ways of thinking about our 
existence (7). 


Perceptual Generalities 


All thinking requires generalizations; 
it requires concepts. And if the question 
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is asked whether there can be perceptual 
concepts, the answer is yes. Here again 
I must limit myself to undocumented as- 
sertions. Suffice it to say that when a per- 
son looks at an object, he perceives it 
not only as a unique, individual thing, 
but first and foremost and quite inevi- 
tably as a kind of thing. Perceiving is 
tantamount to the perceiving of gener- 
alities. Even when we see a portrait, we 
are not simply struck by something ir- 
reducibly unique, but by a particular 
combination of general traits; otherwise 
no kind of sympathy with or under- 
standing of the person portrayed would 
be possible. It is these perceived gener- 
alities that make visual thinking possible. 
They are also the basis of art. 

Such facts of psychology, further- 
more, supply an answer to those new 
partisans of art-for-art’s-sake who main- 
tain that a painting or piece of sculpture 
has no meaning but merely exists. From 
what we have said about perception, it 
follows that whenever somebody fash- 
ions an object, be it for artistic purposes 
or not, he produces willy-nilly not only 
a specific thing but a kind of thing, 
which, for that reason, “makes sense.” 
There is only one way of preventing an 
object from being significant beyond its 
own individual existence—by giving it a 
disorganized and inexpressive appearance. 
In that case, the object cannot be “read” 
by the eye and therefore has no mean- 
ing other than that of its own particular 
being. 

In conclusion, our reasoning shall be 
applied briefly to what is known as ab- 
stract art. If art is intended to give us 
the experience of what it means to be a 
human being in this world, then paint- 
ings and sculpture that do not show us 
the things surrounding us may seem to 
fall short of their purpose. Abstract art 
is said not to Tepresent nature. In some 
important ways this is certainly true, 
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But is it true in all ways? Here we must 
remember that even traditional repre- 
sentational art portrays not so much the 
things of nature as the nature of things. 
Coomaraswamy asserts that, according 
to what he calls the normal view, “art is 
an imitation of the nature of things, not 
of their appearances.” This is expressed 
in such statements as, “Art imitates na- 
ture in her manner of operation.” 

What is meant here is not easily under- 
stood so long as we look at realistic 
works of art. But realism is the exception 
rather than the rule in the world history 
of art. Most styles of art clearly deviate 
from the appearance of things, doing so 
in a wide variety of ways. Medieval Jap- 
anese painting is unrealistic in one way, 
ancient Mexican sculpture in another. 
What is the purpose of these differing 
shapes? We may say that all of them, 
each in its own way, attempt to make us 
experience through forms and colors the 
behavior of basic patterns of forces char- 
acteristic of what happens inside and 
outside of all of us. Those patterns of 
forces may impress us most directly in 
the sweep of a Japanese lady’s gown or 
the famous ocean wave by Hokusai—or, 
just as directly although quite differ- 
ently, in the heavy volumes of the sym- 
metrical Mexican clay figures. But. once 
we look out for them, we find that they 
act with the same strength in the shapes 
of Leonardo’s men and women or in the 
light cast upon earthly shadow in Rem- 
brandt’s paintings. And it is these visible 
forces that express most directly the 
meaning of the work of art. 


Statements of Reality 

Once such patterns of forces have been 
discovered to be the carriers of expres- 
sion in traditional art, we realize that 
they are not dependent upon the repre- 
sentation of objects. The Japanese wave 
may vanish, but its sweep may remain. 


To be sure, we give up a powerful means 
of expression when we abandon the so- 
called subject matter in painting and 
sculpture, and there are reasons to be- 
lieve that in the long run we shall not 
wish to put up with the loss. But there 
is also a gain in the purity of form and 
the directness of expression, which has 
often been compared, somewhat loosely, 
with the pure sounds of music. Be this 
as it may, abstract art surely resembles 
all other art in that it, too, makes state- 
ments about reality and that in these 
statements reside its meaning and its 
justification. 

This is as far as I shall carry our con- 
siderations. My answer to the question: 
What is art for? is incomplete; but so is 
any answer to any question. To pretend 
that one has answered or has been an- 


swered completely may be gratifying; 
but it is not helpful. 
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Seeing 
= Hearing 


LATE LAST SUMMER, the American Coun- 
cil on Education announced that its 
Commission on Academic Affairs, aided 
by a grant from the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, will begin a survey 
of what college students learn about the 
motion picture as a contemporary art 
form. The planned high point of the 
study is to be a major conference in 
1965, organized in cooperation with the 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 
in New York City and timed to coincide 
with the Center’s second annual film 
festival. Involving professional leaders in 
the arts, social sciences, and humanities 
along with representatives of the movie 
industry, the investigation and next year’s 
seminar will be in the hands of David 
C. Stewart, formerly director of the Na- 
tional Educational Television Center, 
who will serve as special consultant to 
the Council, 

In the light of the curious neglect that 
the schools have paid to the film as the 
only art generated by the twentieth cen- 
tury, one can only hail this enterprise. 
Although the movies have served as a 
favorite whipping boy for educators 
since the early days of the silents, they 
have been critically examined and in- 
tensively studied only from very special 
angles of regard and never in any sus- 
tained fashion. There was a period, 
capped by Edgar Dale’s monumental 
Project, during which school people at- 
tended to film as a kind of moral threat, 
worrying about the screen’s potential 
debasing of the ethical standards of 
youth and about even the theatre’s sery- 
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ing as a kind of latter-day pool hall— 
a place for assignations and the congre- 
gating of delinquents. Somewhat later, 
with the ugly rise of Nazism in Germany 
and the spread of international commu- 
nism, the movies were viewed primarily 
as vehicles of propaganda, devices for 
undermining the political integrity of 
the nation. As television became a house- 
hold commonplace, the unimaginative 
slapstick that characterized a high pro- 
portion of children’s programs was the 
focus of complaint. In all these instances, 
there was certainly a degree of merit in 
the positions taken by educators; indeed, 
their lack of a systematic process of criti- 
cal evaluation, maintained over time 
—not necessarily the substance of their 
attitudes—is a major source of disap- 
pointment in the ways in which school- 
men have related themselves to film. 
But it is hard to find serious and sus- 
tained instances in which school cur- 
ricula have given vigorous attention to 
the basic problem, the development in 
children of an informed and discrimi- 
nating taste for cinematic art. The appre- 
ciation of the film has seldom occupied 
teachers with anything even resem- 
bling the intensity with which the ap- 
preciation of literature, the visual arts, 
or music has; nor can one identify many 
schools in which—certain foreign films 
and a handful of domestically produced 
exceptions aside—the words “art” and 
“movie” are used in the same sentence. 
The reason lies partly in the wholly un- 
derstandable image of the cinema not as 
art but as “entertainment”; but the novel 


and the drama are also media of enter- 
tainment, yet stories and plays are well 
entrenched in our educational bastions 
while the movie is not. It is also probably 
true that the film is aimed at mass audi- 
ences and is therefore, almost by defini- 
tion, less than an art. But Shakespeare's 
plays were popular successes in their 
own time as they are now, and the his- 
tory of having been a best seller is not 
sufficient in itself to keep a novel off re- 
quired reading lists. 

No, the issue cuts a bit deeper. A part 
of the trouble must be laid to a lack of 
educational imagination and boldness in 
dealing with the new. The art of Chap- 
lin or of James Agee, for example, is 
almost surely superior in aesthetic terms 
to the art of, say, O. Henry or some of 
the minor poets who are heavily repre- 
sented in English anthologies, and the 
schools are straightforwardly derelict in 
at least not considering the issue. On the 
other hand, there has been a technologi- 
cal problem of real magnitude. Movies 
are difficult to obtain cheaply for edu- 
cational use, and they have not lent 
themselves to the kind of intensive study 
that can be given to the text of a play, 
a print, or a recording. Expense and in- 
convenience have been real stumbling 
blocks. 

Happily, timed with the ACE study, 
a new development in 8mm. film, com- 
plete with sound, promises to ease this 
technological and economic restriction. 
The copying of movies on 8mm. film 
and their projection on inexpensive, car- 
tridge-fed machines have become tech- 
nically easy at costs within the reach of 
most school systems. If the results lack 
some of the quality of wide-screen pro- 
jection and a larger film size, the loss is 
still within the range defined by black- 
and-white reproductions of paintings or 
by color slides of architectural monu- 
ments, both of which are properly used 


for their high instructional values in art 
courses. While there is still work to be 
done, the obstacles of expense and money 
are well on their way to being overcome. 

It is for this reason that the Council's 
survey takes on special significance. The 
time is ripe for a novel and constructive 
revision of curricula that would contrib- 
ute importantly to the building of a 
more informed and tasteful and, there- 
fore, a more demanding and responsive 
audience for the cinema. The captains 
of the movie industry have long and 
often said that such a development would 
delight their souls, and there is evidence 
that many major producers and directors 
have been sincerely interested in enlarg- 
ing through the schools the public’s 
awareness of the intricacies of film-mak- 
ing and the aesthetics of the medium. 
There remains the question of their will- 
ingness or their economic freedom (for 
it must be remembered that movies are 
a business enterprise that must show 
profits to remain active) to provide the 
pictures for school use in 8mm copies. 
Fears that this kind of availability may 
reduce ticket sales are not entirely 
groundless, of course; but it is probable 
that the longer-range payoff would be 
quite handsome. Those who have seen 
color slides of St. Paul’s or Chartres are 
more likely to visit the cathedrals them- 
selves when the opportunity arises, and 
those who have learned to value Shake- 
speare or Shaw or Arthur Miller in 
paperback are better bets both to buy 
more durable editions and to attend per- 
formances. Entitled to self-interest as 
well as enlightenment, the movie-makers 
have a right to some assurances on this 
score, just as they have an obligation to 
aid the consumers of their products as an 
avenue to their producing a higher pro- 
portion of better movies without neces- 
sarily increasing the gigantic economic 
risks that are involved in their industry. 
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, the Council's study will 
facilitate this kind of rapprochement be- 
tween the schools and the motion pic- 
ture industry. The concerns about the 
moral effects and the propagandistic 

ialities that have animated educa- 
tion’s sporadic attention to the cinema 
are entirely legitimate and thoroughly 
important. The same concerns are quite 
in point with respect to literature, paint- 
ing and sculpture, and music. But the 
fact remains that the film, whatever else 
it is, is an art form—distinctively our 
art form, born in our age and having a 
tremendous impact on our culture. Tel- 
evision has extended and intensified that 
impact without lessening the vitality of 
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the movies themselves. Last year, for 
example, 320 new theatres were opened, 
announced, or put under construction. 
While 150 were closed, 179 that had 
been closed were reopened, and 670 
older theatres were remodeled better to 
accomodate their thriving trade. Shop- 
ping-center movie houses and drive-ins 
are steadily increasing in number. It is 
evident that education is occupying itself 
with this force in contemporary culture, 
to say the least, not a moment too soon, 
and there is reason to hope that the in- 
terest of the American Council, focused 
on the colleges, will rapidly be expanded 
through other agencies to include the 
secondary and elementary schools —EJS 


THOMAS S. SZASZ 
State University of New York 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Psychiatry in public schools 


IN AN EFFORT TO SEPARATE church and 
state, the people of the United States 
have rightly focused on keeping religion 
out of the public schools. But there is 
more than one way to penetrate walls, 
especially invisible ones. Today, the 
church is not the only institutionalized 
purveyor of moral values: Psychiatry is 
another. 

This simple but important fact has 
been overlooked. As a result, we are con- 
fronted with a paradox. On the one 
hand, we are told that religious instruc- 
tion, which is perforce the teaching of 
a particular type of institutionalized mor- 
ality, does not belong in the American 
public school; on the other, we are urged 
to accept psychiatric therapy, defined as 
a form of medical service, as a legitimate 
and necessary function of the school. In- 
deed, this view is espoused most vigor- 
ously by “liberal” individuals and groups. 
Usually, those most eager to get religion 
out of the public school are the most 
eager to get psychiatry into it. 

I consider the introduction of psychi- 
atric services into our school system un- 
desirable because I believe that, 


1. When a child is diagnosed as men- 
tally ill, and when this “fact” becomes 
public knowledge—which is bound to 
happen if the psychiatrist is an employee 
of the school—then that child is psycho- 
logically degraded and socially handi- 


capped. It is unlikely that the “therapy” 
which the school x4 rovide will je 
pensate the child for si harm that will 
accrue to him as a result of having been 
pra, defined as mentally ill. 

2. The more attention the school pays 
to “mental health,” the less it pays to edu- 
cation; hence, education is likely to suffer. 

3. While ostensibly pres prac- 
tices are medical in character, actually 
they consist of the application, to so- 
called mentally ill persons, of systems of 
poorly articulated ethics. Accordingly, 
psychiatric services introduce into the 
school a scheme of state-approved moral 
values, not formally religious to be sure, 
but disguised as principles of mental 
hygiene. 


Why do we need psychiatric services 
for children?! The case of Jimmie (a 

1Jn the fall of 1961, a psychiatric clinic was 
opened in a public school in Staten Island. It 
is operated jointly by the Staten Island Mental 
Health Society and the New York City Board 
of Education. The salaries of the -—com- 


————— 

Himself a psychiatrist, a member of the 
faculty of the Upstate Medical Center of the 
State University of New York, Dr. Szasz bas a 
critical attitude toward his own profession that 
is rare. For several years, he bas been actively 
concerned with the ways in which psychiatric 
procedures may abridge the civil liberties of 
patients; and in The Myth of Mental Illness, 
þe has held that most psychiatric disorders are 
not “diseases” in any sense but, rather, failures 
of life-style that are best understood in psy- 
chological and moral terms. In this article, re- 
printed by permission from The Humanist for 
1963, be raises doubts about the appropriateness 
of psychiatrists as public school personnel. 
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hypothetical example) will illustrate the 
sort of problem that lies behind the 
clamor for psychiatric help. 

Jimmie, nine years old, is in the fourth 
grade. Until recently, his school per- 
formance and social behavior were con- 
sidered satisfactory. If anything, he had 
shown himself to be brighter and more 
independent than other children of his 
age. Now, however, he shows little in- 
terest in school, neglects his homework, 
and tends to withdraw from other chil- 
dren. He reads avidly at home and day- 
dreams at school. Hard as his teacher 
tries, she cannot stimulate his interest in 
doing better work. Unless he does bet- 
ter, she will have to fail him. At this 
point, she asks for psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Jimmie is tested and interviewed, 
and the psychiatrist concludes that he is 
a “gifted” child who has a “learning 
block.” His difficulties in school are thus 
ascribed to psychological conflicts, and 
he is diagnosed as “emotionally dis- 
turbed” or “maladjusted.” The sort of 
treatment undertaken need not concern 
us here. It is important to keep in mind 
only that it will be under psychiatric 
auspices. Henceforth, whatever educa- 
tional problems Jimmie shows will be re- 
garded as mere symptoms of a more 
fundamental, underlying “mental illness” 
which the psychiatrist is trying to cure. 


Teach or Treat? 


Tt is commonly assumed, nowadays, 
that such psychiatric efforts can do no 
harm. We hear a great deal about the 
dangers of fallout from testing nuclear 
Weapons, but we never hear about the 
dangers of “fallout” from experimenta- 
tion with psychiatric technology. The 
aE tes a S 
posed of psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers, and teachers—are paid by the Board 
of Education, Similar psychiatric ‘services for 


school children are springi i 
of cid Sones pringing up in other parts 
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attitude of the educationists, the parents, 
and the public seems to be that psychia- 
try may perhaps help Jimmie; and if it 
doesn’t, at least it can’t harm him. But 
can’t it? 

Let us ask, and answer, a simple ques- 
tion: What is the public school for? 
Should it provide the child with an edu- 
cation, or should it fulfill other or addi- 
tional purposes? Should it help the child 
to be or to become mentally healthy? 
Obviously, if our answer to this last 
question is yes, we are likely to consider 
psychiatric programs in schools as not 
only desirable but indispensable. But 
there may be others who wish to hold 
the line by insisting that the school’s pri- 
mary responsibility is education; that is, 
teachers ought to teach children, not 
treat them. In that case, psychiatry has 
no place in our schools 

At this point, persons favorably dis- 
posed to introducing psychiatry into 
schools will start telling us about Jimmie. 
“What do you propose,” they might say, 
“we do with the ‘gifted’ but ‘disturbed’ 
child who can’t be taught? Doesn’t he 
deserve help with his emotional prob- 
lems?” 

Obviously, something—and it better 
be something constructive—ought to be 
done for such children. It does not fol- 
low, however, that bringing the psychi- 
atrist into the school is the best solution. 
To see this issue for what it really is, let 
us take a look at some similar problems. 

Suppose the child comes to school 
barefooted. Should the school fit him 
with shoes? Suppose he comes hungry. 
Should the school feed him? Suppose he 
comes feverish, suffering from pneumo- 
nia. Should the school have a hospital on 
its grounds so that it can provide treat- 
ment for him? 

Absurd analogies? I do not think so. 
The mental health propagandists insist 
that mental illness is a sickness like any 


other disease. If so, why not treat it as we 
do bodily illnesses? There are no cardiac 
clinics or orthopedic clinics or derma- 
tologic clinics in the public schools, paid 
for by public funds. Why, then, should 
we have psychiatric clinics there? 


Of Schools and Parents 

Our partner in this imaginary dialogue 
may now point out that schools do pro- 
vide certain health services—for exam- 
ple, dental and medical checkups. These, 
however, are usually purely diagnostic 
services. If there is therapeutic work to 
be done, the parents must make arrange- 
ments for it. An analogous psychiatric 
function would amount to no more, on 
the part of the school, than informing 
parents that their child needs the ser- 
vices of a psychiatrist. Psychiatric ser- 
vices now operating in our public 
schools, however, and others currently 
under consideration in many parts of the 
country, do not limit themselves to diag- 
nostic functions. On the contrary, they 
wish to participate actively in shaping 
the child’s entire school experience, em- 
ploying for this a variety of methods, 
including treatment of the child and par- 
ents, recommendations to teachers about 
how to handle the child, and so forth. 
The question is: Do we want psychia- 
trists to be this actively involved in the 
operation of our schools? 

To gain a better perspective on this 
problem, let us now consider the recip- 
rocal relationship between parents and 
schools in democratic societies. The 
schools must educate the children. The 
parents, on the other hand, must provide 
the schools with educable children. This 
is the unwritten contract between the 
two parties. An unshod and improperly 
clothed child cannot be educated—nor 
can a hungry child, nor a physically ill 
child, nor, finally, a child whose mental 
well-being is jeopardized by mothers and 


fathers who fail in their parental func- 
tions. Of course, the parents may not be 
“at fault.” They may be poor and hence 
unable to clothe or feed the child prop- 
erly; or they may be psychotic and there- 
fore unable to raise the child properly. 

I agree with those who, in these cir- 
cumstances, would like the state to in- 
terfere to help the child. But should the 
help come from the school? And if it 
does, how will this affect the school’s 
pedagogical functions? We often lament 
the educational shortcomings of our pub- 
lic schools and complain that they foster 
conformity rather than excellence. What 
are we doing to modify these tendencies? 
Surely, we cannot expect a psychiatric 
service to enrich the educational reper- 
toire of the school, And as for the pres- 
sures to conform which our society 
exerts on our children, should we expect 
psychiatry in the public schools to de- 
crease or increase this burden? 

If we wish to help children—poor 
children, physically sick children, emo- 
tionally disturbed children—let us by all 
means do so. But let us do so through 
proper channels and by adequate means. 
Otherwise, it may be far better to do 
nothing. 

I am urging caution. The wholesale 
psychiatric treatment of school children 
should not be embraced as if it were 
something that might be helpful and, in 
any case, cannot be harmful. The fact 
that something is called “therapy” is not 
enough. Those who do the labeling are 
human; they may err or wish to deceive 
us. The history of medicine teaches us a 
twofold lesson: We learn about effective 
treatments; and we learn about proce- 
dures, once considered helpful, which 
with better understanding are discovered 
to be injurious, even deadly. Too much 
oxygen, given to premature babies, made 
them blind; roentgen rays, used to treat 
children who were thought to suffer 
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from an enlarged thymus gland, caused 
them to develop cancer of the thyroid; 
blood-letting and starvation, to treat pa- 
tients with typhoid fever, weakened their 
resistance and hastened their demise; sev- 
ering parts of the brain, to treat mental 
illness, left patients subhuman. These are 
only a few of the examples that ought 
to make us “stop, look, and listen” before 
we heedlessly subject ourselves and our 
children to ever-recurrent attacks of that 
old ailment called furor therapeuticus. 


Medicine or Morals? 

Preoccupation with danger, however, 
can easily make a person phobic. He will 
then avoid any innovation lest it be harm- 
ful. My intention is not to frighten, but 
rather to warn. Only by being properly 
informed can a person weigh, for him- 
self, the arguments for and against trans- 
forming our public schools into psychi- 
atric institutions. For most people, this 
balancing of arguments has been made 
very difficult by the heavy barrage of 
mental health propaganda to which we 
have been subjected. Like all propagan- 
dists, the professional promoters of men- 
tal health have substituted encouraging 
slogans for accurate information. They 
have thus fostered hope rather than 
courage, 

This will not do. Misinformation about 
what psychiatry is about, and naive hope 
about what psychiatrists can accomplish, 
will not cure the educational problems 
which our teachers, our children, and all 
of us must face, It will only make the 
day of reckoning more tragic than it 
need be, 

The techniques of the school psychi- 
atrist need not concern us, He may em- 
ploy any number of methods, from psy- 
chotherapy with the child to advising 
teachers, Rather than being distracted by 
procedural fine points of therapy, we 
ought to be concerned with what the 
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whole business of psychiatric therapy 
and mental health education are for. 
These enterprises are given medically 
sounding labels and are thus made to ap- 
pear like exercises in hygiene. One out- 
standing exponent of “mental health pro- 
motion” stated recently that the purpose 
of “mental health education . . . [is] to 
instill in a people a deep respect for all 
human beings, regardless of origin, re- 
ligion, race, present status, or behavior 
at the moment.” If this sounds like Adams 
and Franklin and Jefferson, it is evidently 
because the founding fathers were not 
politicians and statesmen—no, they were 
really mental health experts! But this is 
a serious matter. For if mental health 
education and psychiatric treatment are 
largely matters of morals, then they are 
quite unlike ordinary medical practice. 
Instead, it can be argued that publicly 
administered psychiatry is a secular reli- 
gion, The physician quoted here antic- 
ipated this charge and argued that “in 
a period of crisis such as we are now 
experiencing, physicians must of neces- 
sity indulge in philosophy, yes, even in 
the promotion of morality.” Yes, per- 
haps; but not without the most serious 
qualifications, Why should physicians, 
rather than clergymen, parents, or 
school teachers, promote morality? 
Surely, the proposition that we should 
recognize psychiatrists as moral leaders 
is absurd. For a while it seemed as if nu- 
clear physicists aspired to the role, but 
after an honest and searching look at 
their own record, they withdrew this 
claim. The psychiatrists’ sins are more 
out of sight than Hiroshima or Nagasaki: 
Who cares to look into state hospitals 
or into what happened to the thousands 
of lobotomized patients? We have rea- 
son to believe, therefore, that the psy- 
chiatrists will be less modest than the 
physicists. At present, they show no 
signs of relinquishing their self-acclaimed 


mission of moral leadership. Furthermore, 
what makes the psychiatrist’s moral claim 
particularly absurd, and even vicious, is 
that psychiatric treatment is being pro- 
moted not as morality but as medical 
care. If it is morality that is being sold, 
let the product at least be correctly 
labeled. 


Against Intrusion 

The moral character of psychiatric 
treatments (and especially of psychiatric 
influences on children) has two further 
implications. First, if such therapies are 
in fact secular religions, teaching them 
in public schools would be against the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the Constitu- 
tion. This consideration also suggests an 
obvious practical solution. If parents wish 
their children to receive mental treat- 
ments as an integral part of the school 
program (rather than by private arrange- 
ment), why not let them send their 
children to private schools where such 
“education” can be furnished? Or, per- 
haps like the organized religions, the 
mental health educators ought to create 
their own “parochial” schools, where, 
instead of the scriptures, the curriculum 
could include the Ten Psychiatric Com- 
mandments. (Examples that readily come 
to mind: Do not chew your nails! Do 
not wet the bed! Do not be shy—but 
also do not be too competitive!) A few 
such schools are already in operation. 

The parallel between psychiatry and 
religion suggests another question: How 
can the parent who does not want his 
child to receive psychiatric “help” fend 
off this intrusive do-goodism? To de- 
clare that the parent who does not want 
Psychiatric treatment is “resistant” sim- 
ply will not do. That is precisely what 
the devoutly religious person might say 
about the nonbeliever. He also is “re- 
Sistant”—in this instance, to religious en- 
lightenment. There is a grave problem 


here that the medical and legal profes- 
sions, the teachers, the press, and the 
public have totally ignored. 

Educational failure may certainly 
traumatize a child, but it is also likely to 
spur him on to greater effort. Psychiatric 
difficulty, on the other hand, stigmatizes 
the child but hardly stimulates him to 
greater effort along educational lines. It 
is true that a child like Jimmie, having 
been defined as maladjusted, may make 
efforts to become, or at least appear, bet- 
ter adjusted, But it seems improbable 
that psychiatric influence will encourage 
him to achieve excellence in ways that 
will set him apart from others. The fear 
of abnormality—of being different—is 
already rampant in the land. Will ready 
access to psychiatric services in our 
schools diminish or increase this fear? 

An imaginary experiment comes to 
mind here. What would have become of 
Albert Einstein or Norbert Wiener had 
they been pupils in a psychiatrically in- 
filtrated public school? As children, both 
of these men were, according to their 
own recollections, what any self-respect- 
ing school psychiatrist would now con- 
sider “real psychiatric cases.” If ever 
there was a child to fit that modern psy- 
chiatric cliche—“the underachieving, 
gifted child’—it was Einstein. And, 
surely, Wiener would have been called 
“asocial?” or “schizoid.” Perhaps only 
John Hersey could do justice to the 
tragedy of Barry Rudd, confronted not 
by “child buyers” but by child psychi- 
atrists. 


Brainwashing and Creativity 

Two conclusions emerge from this dis- 
cussion. One is that if we believe that 
large numbers of school children need 
psychiatric help, we should provide fa- 
cilities for such care independently of the 
public schools. Parents who can afford 
private treatment could, of course, avail 
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themselves of it. For those who cannot 
afford private care, low-fee or free 
clinics could be furnished through medi- 
cal schools, municipal hospitals, or com- 
munity-sponsored clinics. These arrange- 
ments could supply the (allegedly) 
needed services. At the same time, the 
schools would be kept uncontaminated 
by distracting pursuits and remain free 
to concentrate on educating the child. 
The separation of psychiatry and state, 
like the separation of church and state, 
would also serve to mitigate the danger 
of coercing parents and children into psy- 
chiatric treatment, a danger that looms 
very large if the psychiatric service is 
an integral part of the public school 
system. Psychiatric treatment, everyone 
seems to agree, works best if the patient 
not only consents to being treated, but 
actively seeks help. So why should we 
set up psychiatric services in schools 
that are bound to function coercively? 
The public school pupil is a captive 
psychiatric patient. He can no more re- 
fuse to be “psychiatrically treated” than 
a Chinese political prisoner can refuse to 
be “re-educated.” The Chinese person’s 
treatment we derogatorily call brain- 
washing. What reason have we to believe 
that our children will fare any better? 
The second conclusion pertains to the 
problem of creativity. Everyone wants 
children to be “creative.” On this we all 
seem to agree, whether we are for or 
against compulsory psychiatric treatment 
in schools, It thus remains for us to de- 
termine which measures promote crea- 
tivity in children and which inhibit it. I 
have, of course, no simple answer to this 
question. But I should like to submit the 
Proposition that creativity is not some- 
thing that a child can be made to have 
by doing certain things to him. Rather, 
we must assume that creativity is a dis- 
position that many, perhaps most, chil- 
dren have; if it is to develop and flour- 
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ish, we must simply encourage him to 
exercise it. This means that, although 
we must educate and socialize the child, 
we must also know when to leave him 
alone. We must not interfere with his 
idiosyncratic ways of expressing him- 
self—and, of course, “psychiatric symp- 
toms” are one such way—unless his ac- 
tions are likely to injure him more than 
our efforts to control him. In sum, we 
should respect his needs for privacy and 
autonomy, needs that are particularly 
easily infringed by psychiatric treatment 
methods. 

Finally, we must truly value creativity 
ourselves. If, however, we rank crea- 
tivity low on our scale of values, our 
children will learn that, too, no matter 
how vigorously we protest to the con- 
trary. Herein lies the greatest danger of 
controlling our children too much: We, 
the adults, may be jealous of their crea- 
tive potentials—potentials that our par- 
ents and educators have killed in us, or 
that we ourselves have wasted by dis- 
sipating our energies in frivolous pur- 
suits. How great the temptation, then, 
to revenge ourselves on our children; we 
shall set out to kill their creativity, while 
claiming that we foster it. 


Education through Independence 


Artists and scientists have warned us 
repeatedly about the ambivalence which 
our society displays toward creativity. 
James Baldwin, one of the most recent 
and most sensitive observers of this pain- 
ful scene, has said that “we have a very 
deep-seated distrust of real intellectual 
effort.” And he speculated that this was 
because “we suspect that it will destroy 
. .. that myth of America to which we 
cling so desperately.” 

It may not be the purpose of those 
who wish to introduce formal psychiatric 
services into schools to weaken educa- 
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tion. Nevertheless, it seems possible— 
indeed, to me, it seems likely—that this 
contamination of the educational process 
will undermine still further the striving 
of our youth, in Baldwin’s words, for 
“that independence of mind which alone 
makes a genuine education possible.” 
Let us remember, then, that of all the 
methods for moulding human behavior 
which our modern, technologically 
minded civilization has developed, psy- 
chiatric techniques rank among the most 
subtle and yet the most powerful. Obvi- 
ously, powerful methods and tools may 
be used either for the greatest good or 
the greatest mischief. Hence, we can ill 
afford to view the introduction of psy- 
chiatric influences into our schools with 
naive benevolence. The claim that such 
Services are intended to help children 
should not take us off guard. The advo- 
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cates of some of the most evil schemes 
of human depredation—especially in this, 
the twentieth century—have claimed to 
be animated by motives of helpfulness. 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis warned us 
cloquently about this danger. “Experi- 
ence should teach us,” he wrote, “to be 
most on our guard to protect liberty 
when the government's purposes are 
beneficent. Men born to freedom are nat- 
urally alert to repel invasion of their 
liberty by evil-minded rulers. The great- 
est dangers to liberty lurk in insidious 
encroachment by men of zeal, well 
meaning but without understanding.” 

The stakes in the present instance are 
high. What lies in balance is the sort of 
education our children shall have and 
the sort of professional coercion that 
they—as well as we, their parents—shall 
be subjected to. 
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Some experiences 


L. CLOVIS HIRNING 
Katonah, N. Y. 


in school psychiatry 


LITERATURE ON PSYCHIATRY in the schools, 
written by school psychiatrists, is mea- 
ger. Too few child psychiatrists have 
much experience in schools, and many 
psychiatrists without such experience 
show, with one or two glaring excep- 
tions, a commendable and possibly un- 
expected humility which seems to have 
dissuaded them from writing about edu- 
cational problems in anything like the 
pontifical manner that many other critics 
of education have. 

The present piece is no blueprint. It 
is a record of evolving direct experience 
in several school districts over a six-year 
period, plus conferences and correspond- 
ence with other school psychiatrists. The 
scope of a school psychiatrist’s activities, 
from functioning in a formally consulta- 
tive manner to playing an integral role 
as a school staff member, rests largely 
with his interest and competence and 
with the degree of enlightenment of the 
community and its educational leaders 
with respect to mental health. Over the 
years, demands for psychiatric services 
have regularly increased yearly, actual 
hours in the schools tripling during the 
period. 


School Psychiatrists’ Concerns 
The over-all function of the school 
psychiatrist is to bring psychiatric in- 
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sights into education and to broaden the 
understanding of the psychosocial dy- 
namics of learning. The psychiatrist 
must also participate in the application 
of such insights to the educational prob- 
lems of specific children. Bringing psy- 
chiatric understandings into education 
and applying what we do know about 
learning disabilities often lead to what 
may be even more important—pointing 
up what we do not know. 

Psychiatric insight means acknowledg- 
ing that all behavior is based on patterns 
of cause and effect, on processes in which 
emotions play a determining role. It 
postulates that life experiences, partic- 
ularly those associated with the family 
constellation, influence attitudes, integra- 
tive and projective systems (4), interper- 
sonal relations, and learning dynamics. 
It recognizes that unconscious factors 
play an important role in motivation 
basic to learning processes. 

Psychiatric insight is also concerned 
with man’s resistances to facing realities 


2. 

A psychiatrist in private practice, Dr. Hirn- 
ing has served long and frequently as a consult- 
ant to various schools in New York's West- 
chester County. He also, for 20 years, bas 
rendered consultative services to the Guidance 
Laboratory and the Department of Guidance 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. On 
the basis of such experience, he argues for 
mutual benefits to be derived from closer re- 
lationships between psychiatry and education. 


about himself, with a recognition that 
these resistances are emotionally deter- 
mined and are largely unconscious. Emo- 
tions that cause problems not only tend 
to interfere with the recognition of their 
part in causing the problems, but often 
prevent awareness of the problems them- 
selves. 

Relating learning disabilities to per- 
sonality problems, for example, often 
arouses resistance. This frequent reac- 
tion often comes out of archaic attitudes 
toward personality processes and mental 
illness, Many people think of mental 
illness on an all-or-none basis. That the 
vast majority of people are on a con- 
tinuum is a fact obscured by the dichoto- 
mous thinking for which our education 
is largely responsible. Some of the same 
factors that play a dynamic role in men- 
tal illness also play a dynamic role in 
learning disabilities. Widespread ignor- 
ance relative to mental health awareness 
would seem to represent an educational 
failure in our culture, 

The major aims of school psychiatry 
are twofold: (a) the study of the causes, 
Prevention, and treatment of learning 
disabilities and other school problems, 
and (b) preventive mental health work 
(2), including both secondary preven- 
tion or the early detection of serious 
Psychopathology, and primary preven- 
tion or the constructive amelioration of 
those factors in the home, peer group, 
and school which induce or aggravate 
emotional problems in youngsters. 


Didascalogenesis 


The need for bringing psychiatric un- 
derstanding and the psychiatric concept 
of self-evaluation into education is also 
Suggested by the lack of a word in cur- 
vent use in educational practice which 
1s equivalent to the medical term iatro- 
genic (iatros=physician), which means 


an undesirable condition created or 
aggravated by the medical procedure 
used in treating a disease. I propose the 
term didascalogenic (didascalos=school 
teacher) to indicate an undesirable emo- 
tional condition induced or aggravated 
by school procedures in the process of 
education. Educators are often very 
much aware of the parental role in the 
creation of children’s problems; they may 
need help to understand their own role 
in the aggravation of such problems. 
Emotional reactions so induced or so ag- 
gravated may nullify educational effort 
as well as produce emotional disturb- 
ances in a child. The concomitance of 
a rise in a child’s academic apathy with 
an increase in the academic pressure 
brought to bear on him exemplifies a 
didascalogenic problem. 

Sound psychiatric attention to such 
problems is predicated upon a funda- 
mental proposition in educational philos- 
ophy, the philosophy of individualiza- 
tion in education: In making demands 
upon students, physical or mental, the 
school has a responsibility to be con- 
cerned with the fitness of the individual 
to meet those demands. The more exact- 
ing those demands become, the greater 
is the school’s responsibility toward the 
individual student to see that he is (or 
whether he is) able to meet those de- 
mands. An education which does not 
concern itself with ascertaining that fit- 
ness, one limited by what may be called 
“crude academic emphasis,” is not good 
education. Such education may not only 
be ineffective but may have a didascal- 
ogenic effect, adversely affecting the 
individual’s capacity for further learn- 
ing. It is the school’s responsibility not 
only to ascertain an individual’s capacities 
and limitations—emotionally as well as 
intellectually—but to instigate (not nec- 
essarily to carry out) the remedial meas- 
ures necessary to bring him to his opti- 
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mum capacity for meeting the demands 
made upon him. 

For instance, the magnitude of the 
dropout problem comes as no surprise 
to those who have been concerned with 
protecting individualization under the 
impact of mass education and crude 
academic emphasis. Dropout problems 
will not yield to the blandishments of 
the mass media or other methods of ex- 
hortation, but will continue to require 
the hard work and concern involved in 
the mental health activities of the school’s 
pupil-personnel services team, as well as 
the attention of administrative and teach- 
ing members of the school staff. This 
aspect of school individualization is com- 
plicated and difficult. It is small wonder 
that so many educators prefer to take 
the easy road of “academic emphasis” 
and “hard-core” education; it often leads 
protectively to the schoolman’s refuge 
from the realities of human emotions 
and their educational relevance. 


The Psychiatrist as Educator 


From the beginning of my work in 
the schools, I have emphasized the school 
psychiatrist’s educational role in its 
broadest sense, endeavoring to focus 
case conferences not only on finding 
convenient labels or appropriate disposi- 
tions for children with problems, but on 
making the conference a learning expe- 
rience for all concerned. The school 
psychiatrist should not consider the em- 
ployment of psychiatric insights as his 
exclusive province, but welcome the 
contributions of other staff members. In 
my opinion, the gathering and interpre- 
tation of observations and the applica- 
tion of the insights based on them to a 
child’s school problem is a multidisciplin- 
ary enterprise, In a very real sense, edu- 
cational psychiatry represents a multi- 


disciplinary approach to educational 
problems. 
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In implementing my conception of 
the school psychiatrist’s educational role, 
I have participated in all kinds of PTA 
meetings, conducted teacher workshops 
and other in-service training activities; 
and I have held a year’s seminar for 
elementary school principals at their re- 
quest, using school mental health prob- 
lems as subject matter. 

Although I have performed many 
functions in my school work, zone have 
involved psychotherapy in spite of what 
some uninformed people, even profes- 
sionals, seem to believe (6). Therapy is 
against New York State Education De- 
partment regulations, and no time was 
available, even had I been so inclined. 
No school psychiatrist of the dozen or 
more with whom I have been in com- 
munication does therapy in the schools. 

On the other hand, I have become 
convinced that the psychiatrist should 
leave the armchair of his consultation 
room and go into the schools as a team 
member with the pupil-personnel staff. 
The crystallization of pupil-personnel 
services as a coordination of several 
specialized activities into a division of 
educational effort comparable to teach- 
ing and administration has been evolving 
over the past several years. In some in- 
stances, I have helped to bring the team- 
work concept into pupil-personnel ac- 
tivities because the major coordinated 
modus operandi of the pupil-personnel 
staff is the case conference, which is 
also the psychiatrist’s major school ac- 
tivity. It has often fallen to my lot to 
integrate role relations smoothly, This 
can be done by a properly qualified 
psychiatrist because of the broad base of 
training and experience which he brings 
to the pupil-personnel team (3). 

The adequately qualified school psy- 
chiatrist fulfils a unique role in the 
school by the very fact that he can 
engage in a broad spectrum of functions, 


some focused in the case conference, 
some related to parents, teachers, and 
administrators in an advisory role, some 
related to psychological and medical 
evaluations, including insights into psy- 
chosomatic problems and neurological 
conditions, and with due concern for 
longitudinal studies and follow-up. 


The Case Conference 

Pupil-personnel case conferences in- 
clude primarily the school guidance 
counselor, the school psychologist, the 
school social worker, and the school psy- 
chiatrist. School nurses and school phy- 
sicians often attend along with teachers, 
administrators, and remedial teachers as 
ad hoc team members. The guidance 
counselor, the social worker, or the psy- 
chologist have, in different instances, 
been the coordinators of the team. 

Experience has shown that not having 
case conferences often results in duplica- 
tion of effort, confusion as to roles, and 
deficiency of communication. In my ex- 
perience, it makes for effective mental 
health activity for those who are called 
upon to implement a decision to have 
participated as much as possible in the 
various steps involved in the making of 
it. General implications derived from a 
feedback from the individual cases can 
be translated by the school psychiatrist 
into preventive mental health efforts, in- 
volving the useful education of teachers, 
a trators, and parents, with special 
concern for unconscious resistances, blind 
Spots, and projected hostilities. 

Not all members of the team need be 
present at all case conferences. Different 
kinds of case conferences should be 
called together for various purposes. 

herwise Case conferences may become 
tna =N fall into disuse because of 

cu i - 
ieee ty of getting everybody to 

At an initial case conference, a child’s 


problem is presented; the relative seri- 
ousness is weighed, and plans are made 
to arrive at a diagnostic evaluation of 
the problem. This includes deciding what 
further data may be needed to arrive at 
such an evaluation. At a subsequent con- 
ference, the data may be used to arrive 
at a diagnostic evaluation; management 
implications of such evaluation are dis- 
cussed, and problems of referral to some 
“child serving agency in the commu- 
nity” may be considered. 

Included in the problem of referral is 
a concern for parent communication and 
cooperation: “The journey from the 
school office to the community resource 
may be a short one in terms of city 
blocks, but a long one in terms of emo- 
tional blocks” (3). The school social 
worker’s main activity lies in helping 
parents understand the child’s school 
problem, securing their cooperation, and 
helping them find proper community re- 
sources. It is for this reason that the edu- 
cation of educators to the importance of 
having a school social worker available 
to work with parents and to deal with 
community agencies has been one of my 
more satisfying activities. From having 
no school social worker in our area in my 
first year, we have progressed to seven 
school social workers today. 

Another way in which psychiatric in- 
sights, focused in case conference, can 
make an important contribution to edu- 
cation is concern for follow-up. In re- 
lation to children’s problems, educators 
tend to move from crisis to crisis. They 
are more problem-oriented than process- 
oriented. This orientation results in neg- 
lect of the longitudinal aspects of a 
child’s life. Of all the members of the 
pupil-personnel team, the school social 
worker shares with the psychiatrist the 
greatest concern for process, for longi- 
tudinal study and for follow-up. A case 
in point was that of a school guidance 
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counselor who considered a problem 
“solved” when a high school girl man- 
aged to pass all her subjects. The school 
social worker and psychiatrist, however, 
continued to be concerned lest the girl 
become pregnant because of the har- 
rowing nature of her family problems 
and her concomitant inordinate need for 
indiscriminant companionship. Referral 
for family case work was indicated. 


To Serve Our Children 


John Fischer (z) points out very 
cogently that the schools should not 
be considered “the only child-serving 
agency.” He goes on to say that “a more 
reasonable approach is to assign to the 
school the systematic development of 
intellectual, social, and vocational com- 
petence and to assign to other agencies 
the functions they can perform.” He 
leaves open, however, the problem of 
who makes the assignment in the indi- 
vidual case, on what basis, and to what 
agency—who secures the cooperation of 
the parents, and who coordinates the 
various functions into the educational 
program. Thus, the need for the services 
of the school social worker and school 
psychiatrist are clearly indicated. They 
are the team members most concerned 
with diagnostic synthesis of the psycho- 
social dynamics of the child’s problem, 
the techniques of parent communication, 
and helping in the selection of the 
appropriate “child-serving community 
agency.” To delegate these functions to 
an outside agency is unfeasible. How can 
an outside agency know enough about 
school problems to understand all the 
interactions involved, to help in the as- 
signment of which Fischer speaks, unless 
all possibly concerned outside agencies 
come into the school and regularly par- 
ticipate in case conferences? 

Szasz (6) comments that “the more at- 
tention the school pays to mental health, 
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the less it pays to education.” I have a 
great deal of case material to document 
the opposing point of view—that effec- — 
tive education is often not possible with- 
out adequate concern within the school 
for the mental health of the particular 
child. Indeed, one teacher, among several 
who have expressed hearty disagreement 
with Dr. Szasz, insists that if the emo- 
tional problems of students are properly 
understood and handled by members of 
the pupil-personnel staff, teachers are 
then freer to concentrate on teaching, 
Most referrals for mental health evalua- 
tion and pupil-personnel action come 
from teachers for just this reason. 

In keeping with this general view, 
parent conferences often become a re- 
sponsibility of the school psychiatrist. 
Although parents and educators have 
been rubbing elbows since the year one, 
techniques for parent communication 
and the enlisting of parental cooperation 
are relatively underdeveloped. Enthusi- 
astic and significant unanimity on the 
part of school staffs testifies to their de- 
sire to have the psychiatrist deal with 
difficult, resistive, and irate parents. In 
coping with parental misapprehensions 
and resistances, the approach of the so- 
cial worker or the psychiatrist are an im- 
portant part of pupil-personnel activity. 


Some Other Functions 


Examination of children for diagnosis, 
always with parental knowledge and 
often at parental request, is another 
function of the school psychiatrist. It 
not only helps school staff members to — 
understand some of the psychosocial fac- 
tors involved in learning disabilities, 
but it aids considerably in the detection 
of more serious types of psychopathol- 
ogy which might entail serious problems 
in case management. When such prob- 
lems involve suicidal possibilities, sex 
troubles, and other behavior with medi- 


colegal implications, again the school 
psychiatrist often encounters remarkable 
unanimity regarding the need for his in- 
volvement. 

Classroom observation at teachers’ re- 
quests, to help them understand the dy- 
namics involved in children’s classroom 
conduct, is another important function, 
especially since the inception of special 
classes for children with neurological or 
emotional impairments of learning. It 
has been clearly understood that class- 
room observation is not to check on 
teachers, but is for screening purposes 
and to advise teachers about the handling 
of such children. Classroom observation 
by the school psychiatrist can be an in- 
valuable aid, not only for the teachers in 
whose service it is done, but in broaden- 
ing his own perspectives and in bringing 
psychiatric insights into closer relation- 
ship with genuinely educational objec- 
tives. 

Such activities, as well as the feedback 
derived from case conferences, enable a 
school psychiatrist to play the role of a 
“participant observer” (5) in the anthro- 
pological sense. As an inveterate note 
scribbler, I have built up a large file of 
observational records and case material 
which I find useful for educational pur- 
poses. 

There are many instances when un- 
recognized neurotic problems in children 
may involve them in school disciplinary 
procedures. A girl who could not en- 
dure sitting through two consecutive 
study periods is a case in point. Cutting 
sym, which often results in swift dis- 
ciplinary action, has sometimes been 
found to be due in a boy to distorted 
thinking about his being looked at “pe- 
Culiarly” by others because of a fancied 
lack of masculinity in body build. Be- 
cause of the frequency of the sympto- 
matic significance of gym-skipping, every 
case deserves to be considered from a 


mental health point of view before ap- 
plying routine disciplinary measures. 

Similarly, children with psychoso- 
matic disorders and the concern for phy- 
sical and health problems manifested by 
many adolescents represent another do- 
main for the application of psychiatric 
insights. In no field of school activity 
does a school psychiatrist have a more 
essential contribution to make than in the 
interpretation of psychosomatic disorders 
and “malingering,” so prevalent in child- 
hood and so often misinterpreted or ig- 
nored. They are often considered “medi- 
cal” by the psychological services and 
“psychological” by the medical services. 
Observation in school health offices has 
convinced me that the school nurse is a 
key figure whom I have often found to 
be helpfully open to psychodynamic in- 
terpretations, even with the sometimes 
trying cases of “malingering.” It has been 
possible to interpret to school nurses and 
others involved that “malingering” is fre- 
quently the child’s attempt to translate a 
disability which he cannot communicate 
into terms which he feels may be under- 
stood, and to point up the importance of 
dealing with the underlying disability. 

In connection with health services, an 
important operation of the school psy- 
chiatrist is the often delicate one of act- 
ing as interpreter and intermediary be- 
tween the school and the family physician 
about the child’s school and health prob- 


lems. 


Special Education 

The focusing of psychiatric insights 
in special education has led to a question- 
ing of the old concept of “the function- 
ing IQ level” as a reliable criterion of 
mental retardate classification. More care- 
ful consideration of the neurological or 
emotional factors which may affect IQ 
level (as tested) reveals that many such 
youngsters are pseudoretardates. Such 
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consideration, plus classroom observa- 
tion, may also reveal that their education 
is not always best carried out in classes 
for children who must, for the present, 
be called “simple” retardates. In one 
school district, as a result of such ques- 
tions raised by the school psychiatrist, 
all candidates for retardate classes must 
now have a psychiatric evaluation. Un- 
derstanding the nature of the impairing 
process is important relative to treatment 
and prognosis as well as to the educa- 
tional procedures of choice. 

The rapidly expanding special educa- 
tional facilities for children with emo- 
tional problems or neurological impair- 
ment have provided further demands for 
psychiatric services for both screening 
purposes and advisory services in what 
may be called “case management.” This 
last consists not only in interpreting the 
processes affecting the child’s behavior 
and learning effectiveness, and in advis- 
ing the teacher as to classroom handling, 
but in advising when therapeutic inter- 
vention may be necessary. This kind of 
case management may involve coordina- 
tion of the procedures recommended by 
clinics and private resources and the 
child’s educational progress. It often in- 
cludes supervision of the use of psycho- 
active drugs without which many of the 
children could not be retained in the 
special classes, Psychiatrists and other 
physicians not working in schools have 
often an inadequate idea of the problems 
entailed in the classroom handling of 
children, Thus, they sometimes fail to 
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prescribe proper medication because of 
inadequate consultation with the psychia- 
trist who is working in the school and 
can observe the effects of medication. 
We have just begun to bring neuro- 
logical and psychiatric insights into spe- 
cial education. Many new insights into 
learning disabilities promise to come from 
this new area of educational endeavor, 
Bringing psychiatric insights into edu- 
cation is part of bringing a greater 
knowledge of the science of man, so 
long delayed, into education. It seems im- 
possible to believe that the bringing of 
more knowledge of the science of man 
and more insight into the workings of 
his mind into educational methodology 
and content at all levels will not someday 
be considered an essential aspect of our 
educational adventure. Both psychiatry 
and education have much to learn, a 
learning that will take place only as each 
field is prepared to learn from the other. 
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Psychological normality 
in the years of youth 


Tue concert or THE psychologically 
normal late adolescent is a relatively new 
idea—one of the greatest importance to 
all of us who work with college-age 
people. Now that it is possible to define 
the normal, we can better direct our 
efforts, and we can see with much greater 
clarity what it is we are doing or at least 
what it is we should be doing. But before 
anything can be said about the concept 
of psychological normality, we had bet- 
ter arrive at some definitional clarity. 
For too long, as most of us realize, the 
behavioral sciences have tended to equate 
normal” with “average,” probably out 
of the effort to appear as objectively 
scientific as are our friends in the physi- 
cal sciences, We cannot forever forget, 
however, that the object of our investiga- 
tons is the human creature rather than the 
atom or interstellar space; and whether 
we like it or not, human value-judge- 
ment is as much a tool of our trade as the 
Wave-length of light is of theirs. Maslow, 
after a rather detailed discussion of com- 
mon misuses of the concept of normality, 
Says (5), “.. « We have come close to 
identifying it [the normal] with the 
highest excellence of which we are capa- 
le... . This ideal is not an unattainable 
goal set out far ahead of us; rather it is 
actually within us, existent but hidden, 


as potentiality rather than as actuality.” 
More clearly—he was, after all, an artist 
rather than a scientist—James Thurber 
said (7), “We are assured, by some au- 
thorities, that the normal is a matter of 
mass behavior, but the normal can never 
be synonymous with the average, the 
majority, the customary, or the habitual. 
The normal is that which functions in 
accordance with its design . . .” (italics 
mine). 

The psychologically normal late ado- 
lescent, then, is not the average youth, 
but rather the one who functions in ac- 
cordance with his psychological design. 
Erikson introduced us to the normal 
youth when he pointed out (7) that his 
psychological design is characterized by 
the search for a sense of ego-identity, 
and I have added (6) the notion that the 
search is made possible by the emergence, 
in midadolescence, of the capacity for 
self-cognition. In other words, the psy- 
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his book, The Art of Growing. 
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chologically normal youth is one who 
uses his capacity for self-cognition to 
search for his own sense of identity; to 
round out the definition, I would add 
that he is using that capacity consciously 
and deliberately. 


Profile of Normality 

Descriptively speaking, the normal 
youth falls between the ages, roughly, 
of 16 and 21. He is introspective but not 
schizophrenic, self-concerned, self-criti- 
cal, self-appraising. He is self-starting, 
self-sustaining, and self-governing. He 
sees himself in an objective light, and his 
view is retrospective and prospective as 
well as current. In other words, the “self” 
he sees has a past, a present, and a future, 
and he is concerned with all three. He 
is interested in knowing where he has 
been and what he experienced while he 
was there. He is obviously interested in 
where he is now and in what, how, and 
why he is doing and suffering now. He is 
concerned with what he will be and with 
what he will be doing, 5, 10, 30 years 
hence. Because he knows that he does not 
exist in a vacuum, he is concerned also 
with the contexts he has been in—and 
especially I refer here to his social con- 
texts—so he is objective and critical also 
toward the significant other people in his 
life. Since this kind of objectivity, both 
toward self and setting, requires a high 
degree of detachment, the young person 
who is utilizing it is frequently alone, 
sometimes lonely, and occasionally even 
socially isolated. Since he foregoes, to 
some degree, the security of social inclu- 
sion for the sake of his own objectivity, 
he is frequently demonstrably anxious, 
but he is not neurotically anxious. He is, 
after all, standing on his own metaphori- 
cal legs before he has had sufficient op- 
portunity to test their carrying capacity. 
‘When they waver or tremble, or when 
he expects them to, he feels anxious, 
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He is neither a conformer nor a rebel, 
this psychologically normal young per- 
son; but he is beginning to know how to 
conform when conformity is called for, 
and he is learning to rebel effectively 
against that which, as he sees it, needs to 
be rebelled against or objected to. Unlike 
the well trained conformer, he is not 
usually “happy” in the conventional 
sense, and unlike the unreconstructed 
rebel, he is not diffusely hostile. He is 
ecstatic one moment and depressed the 
next, but he is not manic-depressive. He 
is thoughtful all the time; he is reflective 
much of the time; he is deeply preoccu- 
pied part of the time. He is only little 
concerned with what others think, but he 
is very much concerned with what he 
himself thinks. He is adventurous rather 
than unduly cautious, but he is not reck- 
less; and he is imaginative, sometimes 
even inventive, rather than stereotyped 
and constricted. As a student, he is a 
delight: He knows or soon discovers his 
own interests, and he pursues them for 
his own internal reasons. He may become 
short-tempered if he is given busywork, 
but he will drive himself unmercifully 
and cheerfully when the pedagogic rein 
is loosened. At the same time, though, 
his admiration for the tough but good 
teacher is as readily aroused as is his 
recognition and avoidance of the incom- 
petent one. He may not care much about 
grades, but he will learn; and he will 
criticize his college when criticism is 
warranted and support it when it is 
praiseworthy. 


On Counseling Paragons 

In short, the psychologically normal 
youth is such a paragon that one might 
think he would never seek the services of 
counselor or psychotherapist; but in ac- 
tuality he does, if the opportunity exists, 
and in large numbers. (It is my guess 
that 15 to 20 per cent of the Vassar 


student population fits this description, 
and in the course of an academic year, 
about half of them visit my office.) This 
psychologically normal youth comes al- 
most always voluntarily and for a va- 
riety of reasons. First, he is “open” 
enough and honest enough with himself 
to recognize a personal problem when 
one arises, courageous enough to join 
the issue, and sensible enough to enlist 
professional help if it is available. Second, 
he knows it is at least unfashionable to 
admit the presence of a personal prob- 
lem, so he turns to the professional who 
is, in a sense, extracultural, rather than to 
someone else—a teacher or parent, per- 
haps—who might more likely be intra- 
cultural, Third, since the quest for one’s 
own identity is not given much “official” 
recognition and less support in this so- 
ciety, the youth who is pursuing it fears 
he is somehow “strange” or “odd,” and 
he needs a measure of reassurance. And 
finally, since he is breaking what is, for 
him, new ground, he needs the objective 
appraisal of his efforts and his conclu- 
sions that he can get only from someone 
older and more experienced—someone, 
hopefully, who has passed the same way 
before. 

He seeks us out, then, if we are avail- 
able, and we can recognize him readily 
enough in the consulting room. The 

diagnosis” of psychological normality 
can be made on the basis of four criteria: 
If the young person shows a measure of 
self-regard, if he is questioning the values 
by Which he was brought up, if he is 
avoiding destructively rebellious or hos- 
tile behavior, and if he is anxious but not 
to the point of functional impairment, he 
psychologically normal. Such a person 
does not expect the therapist or counselor 
to do battle with his resistances, for he 

as none. Nor does he expect or even 
need interpretations of his transference, 


since he already knows quite well what 


the transference is, where it comes from, 
and what he hopes to achieve through it. 
And certainly he does not expect to be 
“cured” of his anxiety, which he sees as 
nothing more than a growing pain, or to 
be relieved of his curiosity concerning 
himself and his world, which he knows 
is his most cherished possession. Rather, 
he asks the therapist to be coldly critical 
of his own developing view of himself, 
to point out to him areas in which he still 
confuses what he really is with what he 
has always been told he is supposed to 
be, to help him sort out his wealth of 
memories; and he expects the counselor 
to be equally critical of the external 
world he and the counselor share. The 
counselor who attempts to explain 
“everything” with a cautiously intro- 
duced, beautifully worded, and erudite 
Oedipal interpretation will quickly lose 
an interesting patient, as will the ultra- 
conservative therapist who advises that 
the world is quite all right as it is and 
that the duty of youth is to “adjust” to 
it. The therapist or counselor who is 
himself still a rebel, and who encourages 
rebellion in the young, will lose his pa- 
tient, too; but the loss in this case will 
likely be not quite so quick; and the 
therapist who treats his young patient as 
an exemplary “special case,” one “better” 
than the rest, will not just lose him, but 
will have to suffer the consequences of 
seeing the youngster depart no longer 
eager and anxious, but distinctly de- 
pressed. 


A Case of Anxiety 

In short, the psychologically normal 
youth who consults a therapist or coun- 
selor is seeking something quite different 
from conventional psychotherapy or 
conventional counseling. What he asks 
requires of the professional not only his 
best therapeutic acumen, but also a com- 
mitment to a degree of honesty with 
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himself as therapist, with his patient, and 
with regard to our world, which is as 
hard and pure and clear as a cut stone. 
If the youth gets what he wants, he will 
be spurred on to greater growth; if he 
does not, he will try someone else, some- 
where else. For the therapist whose 
courage is the equal of that of the pa- 
tient, such a young person is richly re- 
warding and generously instructive. He 
is as good a teacher as he is a student. 
And perhaps here a clinical example 
will clarify the picture. A Vassar sopho- 
more came to my office with the fol- 
lowing introductory statement: “Some- 
thing’s wrong with me, and I don’t know 
what it is. For the last week I’ve been 
bitchy to everybody around, and last 
night I tore up my poor roommate for 
no reason at all. Pye got to figure out 
what’s going on, and I’ve got to bring it 
to a stop.” Asked if she had any ideas 
about what might be bothering her, she 
enlarged: “That’s the trouble. I don’t 
know. I'm not having any trouble with 
my parents anymore, and my grades are 
all right, and there’s this boy. But I 
don’t seem to be interested in my work, 
and I told the poor guy off last weekend, 
and I even got my parents all upset be- 
cause I called home and told them what 
a mess I am, and they don’t know what 
to do about it.” Asked why she had 
chosen Vassar—when in doubt, I often 
find this a handy question—she replied 
that she had wanted a school that was 
academically demanding and in the 
North because she had wanted to expose 
herself to a different world than the 
Southern one she had been brought up 
in. So then I asked why she had come to 
college in the first place, and she replied, 
“Because I—Oh boy, that’s a problem. 
Tve been trying to figure out what I’m 
doing here all year,” I suggested it might 
be the problem and said I thought she 
was exhibiting a rather typical case of 
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sophomore slump. I pointed out that 
most freshmen enter college mainly be- 
cause they and their parents and their 
communities have always assumed that 
they would, that most of them can con- 
veniently overlook such shallow motiva- 
tion during the novelty of the freshman 
year, but that often it rudely intrudes 
into consciousness during the sophomore 
year and demands some sort of appro- 
priate action. She seemed a little dubious 
but said she would think about it and 
come back in a week. 

On returning she announced that she 
felt very much better, that she thought 
I had been right, and that once again she 
was interested in the academic side of 
life. “When I stopped kicking myself 
around for coming to school for no very 
good reason, I found out I had plenty of 
good reasons for staying here.” She went 
on to say that she had decided she was a 
“worrier” and that it was good to be a 
worrier because there was plenty to 
worry about. She had conducted a poll 
of ten other girls in the dormitory and 
had determined that only two of them 
were wotriers. Laughing, she said, “j 
guess I should worry about the scarcity 
of worriers.” I commended her on her 
research efforts, told her she had come 
up with about the percentage of “wor- 
riers” usually found in such studies, and 
loaned her Americans View Their Men- 
tal Health (3) with the suggestion that 
she might like to read about a profes- 
sional effort in the same area. Since then 
she has borrowed, read, and circulated 
in the dormitory several of my favorite 
books and dropped in recently to tell me 
that Goodman’s Growing Up Absurd 
(2) was so popular that she hadn’t been 
able to get it back to me yet, but she 
would pretty soon. 

In this illustration, the girl's regard 
for herself is obvious, as is her anxiety: 
she identifies herself as a “worrier.” She 


has been a little hostile in her behavior, 
but not destructively so; and certainly 
she has questioned at least some of the 
old values, enough to have wanted to 
leave, temporarily, the South. And fur- 
ther, we can see here the ease and pleas- 
ure of the therapist’s role when dealing 
with the psychologically normal. 


By Way of Contrast 

Unfortunately, of course, the normals 
do not make up the totality of our case 
loads. Probably for most of us, the others, 
the abnormals are in the majority, and 
they are much more difficult to work 
with, much less rewarding, much more 
time-consuming. But at least if we have 
a conception of normality, we can know 
in what direction we should like these 
others to move. By the “abnormals,” in- 
cidentally, I do not mean those few for 
whom formal psychiatric diagnoses are 
appropriate labels, Such people are ill; 
they show gross distortions of one or 
more of the four criteria I have listed 
earlier. The abnormals, in contrast, are 
not psychiatrically sick; they are the con- 
formers and the rebels, the young people 
who do not function in accordance with 
their psychological design, who are not 
attempting to define their own senses of 
identity. The really crucial question, of 
course, is how can they be metamor- 
phosed from abnormal to normal? 

If we look again at the criteria for 
normality, we can get some leads. The 
normal youth shows self-regard, absence 
of destructively rebellious behavior, 
questioning of old values, and a degree of 
anxiety, The conformist is not aware of 
the Concept of self-regard. He tends to 
take himself for granted, and he does not 
question the old values, which he also 
takes for granted. But he is anxious— 
somewhere, on some level; and while his 
anxiety is usually disguised or concealed, 
we can be very sure that it exists. Some- 


times it can be used as leverage to get 
the long stalled processes of growth in 
motion again. 


A Sleepless Conformist 

To illustrate: An attractive 19-year-old 
sophomore consulted the Health Service 
because she had difficulty in getting to 
sleep. There was no indication of physi- 
cal disorder, so she was referred to my 
office. I found her to be a completely 
uncritical child of her culture, conven- 
tional, compliant, agreeable, cooperative, 
but really surprisingly empty and passive. 
She would answer any question put to 
her, in her agreeable way, but even after 
three or four sessions, she not only initi- 
ated nothing on her own, but managed 
to convey the impression that she would 
have nothing to say even if she knew 
how to lead the conversation. She denied 
any conflict with her family or her peers; 
she said she enjoyed her classes; she de- 
nied any emotional discomfort. Yet 
two or three nights a week, especially 
around the weekend, she tossed and 
turned after going to bed and frequently 
found herself still awake at three, even 
four, in the morning. 

Finally, in something approaching des- 
peration, I informed her that it was 
anxiety which kept her awake. She asked, 
“What’s anxiety?” After a brief explana- 
tion, in the course of which anxiety was 
equated with “nerves,” “tension,” “wor- 
ries,” and the like, she confessed that she 
did worry about her school work. But 
her grade average was in the high B 
range. I suggested that her scholastic 
worries could hardly be realistic; she 
guessed that she agreed, and once again 
she waited in patient, agreeable silence 
for me to say something. I asked if she 
had had trouble sleeping at any time 
earlier in her life—a question I had asked 
in the first session, but one she had 
negated—and this time she admitted that 
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she had experienced a “little” trouble 
during the preceding summer because of 
“tensions at home.” I avoided the tempta- 
tion to point out to her that previously 
she had denied any tension at home and 
asked her about the causes of the trouble. 
She explained that her mother had been 
urging her to date a good deal more than 
she herself had wanted to. A little more 
non-nondirective work on my part 
brought forth the report that she had 
been very forcibly pushed into prema- 
ture dating beginning in her twelfth 
year, that she had withdrawn into her 
school work in her senior year in high 
school, and that she had avoided dating 
most carefully in her first year at college. 
At last, she volunteered a statement: “I 
thought I didn’t miss it [dating], but 
lately it seems like I do.” At this point, 
I told her that sexual concerns and frus- 
trations frequently prevent sleep, espe- 
cially in her age-range. She seemed sur- 
prised but, I felt, not convincingly so. 
I went on to suggest that she try, experi- 
mentally, to discover any sexual content 
in her thoughts after she went to bed 
and gave her a few mild sedative capsules 
with instructions to take one each night 
if she were still awake after an hour. She 
said, on leaving the office, “Just knowing 
I have them [the capsules] will make me 
feel better.” Sure enough, it did. She 
returned for her next session a week later 
to report that she had not used a single 
capsule, guessed that she did think “quite 
a lot” about boys, and wondered if we 
could increase the frequency of her ses- 
sions to twice weekly. 

The happy ending in this example 
occurred, I believe, because it was possi- 
ble for the girl to recognize, even if only 
dimly, her anxiety. This led to a tenta- 
tively critical look at her mother and at 
least one of the values by which she had 
been brought up; and it led, too, to the 
emergence of something which seems 
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fairly close to self-regard. In short, it 
appears that this conformer had begun 
to grow, that she moved a little closer 
to what I consider the state of psycho- 
logical normality. 


Rebel Without a Diploma 


The rebel, like the conformer, takes 
himself for granted, but he sees himself 
as a victim, persecuted by those who sup- 
port the old values. He does not criticize 
the old values in an objective way. 
Rather, he is dedicated to their over- 
throw. And in his efforts he always 
manages to hurt himself more than he 
hurts them. He, too, has his anxiety. But 
the rebel’s anxiety is even more deeply 
buried, more thoroughly concealed, than 
is that of the conformist, and the rebel’s 
fear of his own anxiety is often nearly 
overwhelming. Usually, then, we are ill- 
advised to use the rebel’s anxiety as an 
inroad to his potential for growth. It 
does not do to tell a boy with a zip gun 
that he is scared. Our chances—and his 
—are better if we concentrate instead 
on the self-destructive element of his 
behavior. 

A 17-year-old high school senior was 
brought by his father to a mental-health 
clinic because of his difficulties in 
school. A boy of superior intelligence 
but visibly hostile, he had an erratic 
school record, consisting mainly of As 
and Ds, and he had just been denied his 
diploma because he had rebelliously re- 
fused to attend the graduation exercises. 
He sized me up suspiciously from behind 
his full but wispy black beard, and I 
anticipated his decision to dismiss me as 
just another square. I said, “All right, 
you're in a real jam now. What, if any- 
thing, can you do about it?” Surprised, 
he said he didn’t know what to do about 
it, so I asked why he had not attended 
the graduation. He said he had stayed 


away as a protest against the “stupidities” 
of the school authorities. At my request, 
he went on to define those stupidities. 
They objected to his beard, of course, 
and ‘they had the irrational notion that 
he should apply himself to courses in 
which he had no immediate personal 
interest. They did not appreciate esthetic 
values (he wanted to be an artist, and 
had genuine talent), and they took seri- 
ously his mother’s frequent complaints 
that he needed discipline. I agreed, tenta- 
tively, that these might be true stupidi- 
ties, but thought aloud that his protest 
had been ineffectual and even self- 
destructive. If he wanted to pursue art, 
he would have a hard time getting into 
an art school without a high-school 
diploma. He agreed it hadn’t been much 
of a protest but explained it was the best 
one he could think of on short notice. 
Originally he had intended to march in 
the procession with the rest of his class, 
he explained, but with a home-made 
spring-driven set of angel’s wings hidden 
underneath his academic robe. At an 
appropriate moment, he planned to re- 
lease the wings and to produce from his 
sleeve an enormous candle, and then to 
accept his diploma with appropriate 
humility. At the last moment, he had 
reluctantly given up this fantastic notion 
because the engineering problems of the 
wing mechanism were too much for him, 
so he had simply stayed away instead. 

In my opinion, the wing-and-candle 
Protest would have been, if anything, 
More destructive than the other. I told 
him so but granted the ingenuity of the 
plan and then asked him if he wanted to 
80 on with his education. He said he did. 
He had already begun the laborious busi- 
hess of applying to a particularly good 
and highly competitive school of art, but 
his hopes had been dashed with the re- 
fusal of his diploma. I thought his disap- 
pointment was keen enough to give us 


something to work with, and invited him 
to return. He did—for two successive 
weeks. 

During this time, I learned that his 
mother was demanding, domincering, 
manipulative, and severely neurotic, that 
the father escaped her by working un- 
conscionable hours in his store, and that 
her son had been countering her efforts 
with at least a ten-year history of open 
and just short of armed rebellion. I 
stressed, repeatedly, the self-destructive 
effects of the boy’s behavior. It was 
apparently a little too much, so he 
stopped coming to the clinic. Midway 
through the summer, however, he re- 
turned, and this time he was scared and 
shaken. He had borrowed the family car 
without permission one evening, loaded 
it with his friends, and they had gone for 
a drive in the country. Attempting to 
turn around in a farmer’s driveway, he 
accidentally knocked down the mailbox, 
backed off the edge of the road, and got 
securely stuck in the mud. Here he was 
discovered by the enraged farmer, who 
preferred charges, and now my young 
friend was in trouble with the law. After 
telling me all this, he said he guessed 
I had been right about the self-hurtful 
effect of his behavior, and there followed 
a long series of therapeutic sessions 
marked by steady if slow improvement. 
After one more term in high-school, he 
received the diploma and was accepted 
by the art school of his choice. 

In this example we can see, without 
any difficulty, the initial absence of self- 
regard, more than enough destructively 
rebellious behavior, and a rejection rather 
than a questioning of old values. But 
once this boy admitted his self-destruc- 
tiveness, a degree of self-regard became 
evident, and growth became possible. 
Most of the therapeutic effort, inciden- 
tally, was concerned with the slow and 
very cautious disclosure of the extent of 
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his anxiety and with his developing tech- 
niques for handling it. 


A View of the Possible 


These two success stories are by no 
means typical. Indeed, in the interests of 
accuracy they have to be recognized as 
happy accidents. For each victory with 
a conformist or rebel, every therapist has 
a score of defeats, and we do not even 
know if the rare victories are durable. 
In working with conformists and rebels, 
the therapist or counselor encounters the 
same problems faced by their teachers. 
These young people are not good pa- 
tients generally, and they are no better 
students. Most conformists receive so 
much support for their compliance that 
their anxiety, what little there is of it, 
resists arousal. As students, they learn 
what they believe they are expected to 
learn and when they can, they learn it 
well—sometimes, even, well enough to 
make Phi Beta Kappa. The conformist 
who cannot determine what it is he is 
supposed to learn, or who has insufficient 
capacity or aptitude to learn it, becomes 
frequently the apathetic student. His atti- 
tude implies that he is right, but through 
no fault of his, he has been plunged into 
a foreign system which makes no sense 
at all. The rebel, on the other hand, too 
often sees both the therapist and the 
teacher as authorities who must be re- 
belled against because, since they are 
adults, they represent and uphold the 
“establishment” which has to be over- 
thrown. He cannot admit his efforts are 
self-defeating because to do so is to risk 
recognizing his anxiety, and he will al- 
most literally die first, 

Nevertheless, the victorious engage- 
ments make good illustrations, and they 
bring out a point of extreme importance: 
A human typology—any human typol- 
ogy—must be taken loosely. Conformists 
can grow, and rebels can grow. No one 
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should be given either label and then 
written off as a loss, particularly by edu- 
cators. The assignment of education, 
really, is twofold: First, we have to try 
to render educable those who come to us 
ineducable—the conformists and the reb- 
els, both too bound to the status quo to 
be able to bear witness to the new. Then 
we have to educate them. The value of 
such a typology is that it lets us know 
the direction in which we should aim, 
and it helps us to identify the students 
we should try most seriously to reach. 
Throughout this paper I have implied 
an approach to the student which is direc- 
tive, active, perhaps even authoritarian— 
an approach which, in agreement with 
Lindner (4), abhors “adjustment”; an 
approach which requires critical appraisal 
of traditional beliefs; an approach which 
accepts wholly the ultimate validity of 
autonomous self-determination. Of 
course, there are those who object stren- 
uously to such an approach. Therapists 
and counselors, they say, are supposed 
to be nondirective and nonjudgmental; 
adjustment to or acceptance of tradi- 
tional tenets is the only legitimate goal 
of education or of psychotherapy; self- 
determination, in a creature as sin-ridden 
as man, is an invitation to anarchy and 
subversion. Not too long ago, by way of 
sorry illustration, I was accused (in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, of all places!) 
of attempting to undermine the entire 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. I admit I have 
had my moments of ambition, but a goal 
as sweeping as that I have not even imag- 
ined, Our choice, as I see it, as therapists, 
counselors, and educators is to accept 
the view of the possible offered to us by 
the few who are psychologically normal 
and to take the responsibility of trying 
in our primitive and limited ways to in- 
crease their kind; or we can burrow 
head-first into the false security of popu- 
larity, adjustment, insipidity, and tenure. 


One of those present-day peripatetic 
philosophers, a New York cabbie, once 
remarked to me (not knowing that I am 
a psychiatrist), “I get sick of all this 
‘well-adjusted-personality’ jazz. If you're 
well-adjusted to a sick world, you're sick, 
aren’t you? Who needs it?” 

In summary, the psychologically nor- 
mal youth exists, is recognizable, and 
deserves our support. Because he is rec- 
ognizable, he makes it possible for us to 
recognize the abnormals, the conformists 
and rebels, who make up the majority. 
Few of us, when we were their age, had 
the chance to discover our own normal- 
ity, but we have the opportunity now to 
show them theirs. If I seem evangelical, 
it is partly because I believe we should 
do what we can to earn our keep, and it 


is partly because I, too, am a worrier: I 
worry about the kind of world our chil- 
dren and grandchildren will inherit. 
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For more than ten years, schools have 
been seething with change in their pro- 
grams in mathematics. The titles of the 
six books reviewed here symbolize cer- 
tain aspects of the learning, the teaching, 
and the mathematics associated with this 
educational ferment. 

Th tetrospect, the forces that initiated 
and sustained the crusade for improved 
mathematics were a blend of ideas, strong 
beliefs, capable leadership, national fear 
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and pride, and generous financial support 
from wealthy foundations and the federal 
government, The fear for national sur- 
vival, generated by the Russian sputnik, 
accelerated efforts that were already 
under way. 


Ideas Favoring Change 

The idea that superior students were 
being neglected and that much of the 
mathematics studied by the college 
freshman was a repetition of his high 
school work led to the emergence of the 
advanced placement program, eventually 
taken over by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. By the end of grade 12, 
students in this enterprise complete a 
first course in the calculus. 

Second, pre-college mathematics had 
been relatively static during the century, 
whereas the production of new mathe- 
matics had been proceeding at a stu- 
pendous pace. Changes were clearly 
called for to bring the two into greater 
Congruence. Secondary-school algebra 
and geometry were at least 200 years 
ee E 
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old; in fact, nearly all of plane and solid 

y, as taught in high schools, had 
existed for more than 2,000 years. From 
such critical observations emerged the 
suggestion that new topics be introduced. 
Among those were sets, relations, func- 
tions, and the structure of number sys- 
tems. Some writers dubbed these topics 
“modern mathematics,” although all of 
them had been studied before the turn 
of the century. 

Dissatisfaction with the teaching of 

mathematics was still another element in 
the encouragement of change. It was 
claimed that too many teachers gave 
excessive attention to drill, repetition, 
memorization, and rote learning. The 
development of understanding was neg- 
lected. Students of high mental ability 
became bored and disgusted with mathe- 
matics, taught with little appeal to intelli- 
gence or imagination or creativeness. 
Too much of mathematics was organized 
into a huge number of isolated opera- 
Hons, each taught by its special rule. 
Unifying concepts and generalizations 
Were not used to reduce the size of the 
learning task, 
i From a logical standpoint, the changes 
in the mathematics curriculum should 
have occurred first in the elementary 
school. Instead, possibly due to a belief 
that time was running out, the revision- 
ists gave their attention to the mathemat- 
ics of grades seven to 12. 

Language was made more precise. 

Whole numbers, integers, rational num- 

and real numbers were examined 
for their distinctive properties. These 
Properties were then used to justify the 
methods used for computing with them, 
The collection of properties of a certain 

d of number determined its structure. 
Computational skill was maintained and 
improved by using the concept of struc- 
ture in testing for the presence of differ- 
ent properties, 


The notion of set was employed to 
describe a variable, a relation, and a func- 
tion. Sets of points were used to describe 
geometric concepts and relations, and 
equations and inequalities were said to 
have “solution sets” instead of roots. De- 
ductive proof, traditionally limited to 
plane and solid geometry, was applied 
to algebra as well. 

Whereas high school geometry was 
once limited to remnants of Euclid’s 
Elements, the geometry of coordinates 
now came into the program. So did in- 
tuitive and informal solid geometry, 
while solid geometry as a deductive 
grade-12 course was eliminated. 

New textbooks were written so that 
the student could learn and discover with 
practically no help from the teacher. Ex- 
planations and expositions by the teacher, 
it was hoped, could be reduced to a 
minimum. 

More recently, the reform movement 
has invaded the elementary school. Sets 
are used to develop the notion of cardi- 
nal number. Number properties are dis- 
covered via planned exercises. The char- 
acteristics of our Hindu-Arabic system 
of numerals are clarified by providing 
experience with systems of non-decimal 
numerals. The algorithms for finding 
sums, products, differences, and quotients 
are justified by appeals to number proper- 
ties; and by using the concepts of “place- 
holder” and inverse operations, young 
children solve simple equations of an ele- 
mentary type traditionally taught in the 
ninth grade. Comparable innovations in 
the junior high school are now inevitable 
simply by virtue of the pressure from 
below. 


Objections and Replies 

But isn’t the old-fashioned mathemat- 
ics, it is often asked, basic to all future 
work in mathematics? If the old cannot 
be radically reduced, how can time be 
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found for the new? Obviously, the im- 
portant aspects of the old are not being 
dropped but combined with the new in 
a more effective way. Less time is spent 
on excessive practice and repetition; less 
attention is given to social applications 
and “word problems” because consumer 
mathematics, mainly of concern and in- 
terest to adults, will be forgotten by the 
time it becomes functional in the lives of 
young pupils. 

Another kind of question has to do 
with the apparent reorganization of a 
whole curriculum for the small propor- 
tion of students who will study mathe- 
matics extensively in college. Similarly, 
the new programs depend almost entirely 
on interest in mathematics itself as the 
source of motivation for its study. Is it 
really true that interest in mathematics 
itself is so widespread and enduring that 
no other type of motivation is needed? 

The School Mathematics Study Group 
answers the first of these queries by 
pointing to the modified courses that it 
has developed for those who are not 
mathematical whizzes. As for the sec- 
ond, we do not know what the future 
uses of mathematics will be, nor what 
use a given student will make of it in the 
future. For the present, then, he should 
learn mathematics as mathematics, If he 
masters it well, then when he is later 
faced by a situation to which mathemat- 
ics must be applied, he will make the 
necessary adjustment without difficulty. 
Faith in the automatic transfer of learn- 
ing is still with us! 

Enrichment Without Hurry 

Advanced placement is really an ex- 
ample of the use of acceleration in deal- 
ing with individual differences in rates 
of learning, Many educators look askance 
at this speed-up procedure, prefering the 


method known as enrichment. In the 
administration of an enrichment pro- 
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gram, the more rapid learners are kept 
with their grade group, but are en- 
couraged to involve themselves in more 
challenging mathematics. Such work 
may be a treatment in depth of a topic 
usually lightly discussed, an extension of 
a topic to a higher level of generality, or 
a meaningful application of mathematics 
to some other field of endeavor. 

Enrichment Mathematics for the 
Grades contains 13 essays for the ele- 
mentary school grades. The subject mat- 
ter of some of these are non-decimal 
numeration systems, modular arithmetic, 
probability, topology, and simple laws of 
physics. For the junior high school, 23 
presentations are listed. Some of these 
treat “puzzles for thinkers,” divisibility 
rules, logic, unit fractions, and geometric 
transformations. 

Some of the eassays are addressed only 
to the teacher, others to the student. 
Some contain problems and challenging 
questions; others do not. Some of the 
junior high school presentations include 
deductive proofs. Answers to the exer- 
cises are provided, and lists of books and 
periodical references dealing with both 
the educational and mathematical aspects 
of enrichment are included. 

Enrichment Mathematics for the High 
School contains 17 selections specifically 
for the high school years and 10 for “the 
transition to college.” Among the un- 
usual topics in the former are Farey 
sequences, Gaussian integers, nets, iso- 
morphs of a permutation group, and 
some unsolved problems of arithmetic. 
In the “transition” section are such list- 
ings as convex figures, random walks, the 
geometry of color, linear programing, 
knots and wheels, and quaternions. 

Only four of the 27 essays lack prob- 
lems or exploratory exercises for the 
reader. In several instances, the student 
is invited to try his hand at unsolved 
problems. Answers are provided to most 


of the exercises, and the bibliographies 
are similar in type to those in the com- 
panion volume. 

If teachers use these materials judi- 
ciously, their students will soon be dis- 
pelled of the notions that mathematics is 
a finished product with all the answers 
somewhere in books. Instead, they will 
come to see that new creations keep 
appearing and that there are many un- 
solved problems and unanswered ques- 
tons. 

We must also refer to The Language 
of Mathematics in connection with en- 
richment. Even though this book is ad- 
dressed to educated adults, nearly all of 
it would be understood by high school 
students with two to three years of 
mathematics. To implement the idea that 
“everyday topics are seen in a new light 
when considered in mathematical terms,” 
Dr. Land relates logarithms to pianos, 
Star magnitudes, seashells, and flowers; 
Squares and parabolas to the design of 
telescopes, falling bodies, and the sizes 
of animals; and sequences of numbers to 
the number of a bee’s ancestors and the 
numerical patterns of flower structure. 

Is it conceivable that a student’s in- 
terest in mathematics is stimulated by 
Seeing its relevance to the world of na- 
ture as well as by interest in mathematical 
activity for its own sake? The new pro- 
grams in mathematics do not give the 
impression that an affirmative answer is 
the right one. One is entitled to wonder. 


The Nature of Thought 


Criticisms of learning and teaching, as 
we have noted, supported the movement 
for change in mathematics. Lovell, while 
asserting that the order of learning con- 
ee is from perception to abstraction 
© generalization, points out that very 

ttle is known about the way children 
acquire concepts. Even worse, he ob- 


serves that different children seem to 
have different ways of reaching the same 
concept. Consequently, he questions 
methods like those of Montessori and 
Stern because they are based mainly on 
visual perception and imagery neglecting 
abstraction and generalization, He pre- 
fers the notions of Dewey, Piaget, Cuise- 
naire, and Dienes because of their em- 
phasis on action as well as on visual 
responses. He seems to accept Piaget's 
theory that the child internalizes his 
physical actions on objects and things; 
the mental operations of abstracting and 
generalizing are part of this internalizing. 

The major portion of Lovell’s book is 
devoted to reporting the results of thou- 
sands of experiments with children with 
respect to the development of the con- 
cepts of substance, weight, time, space, 
length and measurement, and area and 
volume, deriving from Piaget’s develop- 
mental hypotheses. The results provide 
some confirmations and some bases for 
doubts, but two of Lovell’s observations 
are particularly interesting. One is that 
concept development in adolescents and 
adults differs from that in children who 
have a limited treasury of experience. 
The other is that an individual may 
possess a concept without being able to 
verbalize it. The first implies that we 
cannot assume that junior and senior high 
school students, who have a considerable 
backlog of mathematical experiences, 
will achieve all of their concepts the way 
younger children do. The second is con- 
sistent with the stance taken by most of 
the large groups concerned with the new 
programs. 

We must add that there is more to 
mathematical learning than concept de- 
velopment. Certain skills must be built. 
The symbolism and vocabulary of math- 
ematics, often quite arbitrary in nature, 
must be mastered. Problems must be 
solved. Proofs must be learned. 
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Programing Novelty 


Sets, Relations, and Functions is a 
programed textbook designed to develop 
the three concepts of its title, Each frame 
consists of an explanation, followed by a 
command or question. The student re- 
sponds by writing in a designated space. 
He checks the correctness of his response 
immediately. If his response is incorrect, 
he reads the relevant frames again. Other- 
wise, he goes to the next frame. 

An examination of the system of 
frames shows that repetition is used ex- 
tensively. Often several examples of an 
idea or term are given before a response 
is expected. Periodically, a series of 
frames is used for review purposes. Tests 
are also included. The presentation seems 
thorough and accurate. 

So far, it seems that programed learn- 
ing can develop mathematical knowledge 
and skill. For many students, however, it 
must be mixed with other procedures; 
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otherwise, boredom results. Too, just as 
in the case of many textbooks and work- 
books, the questions are posed so that 
only one response is correct; the student 
is “led by the nose,” and the opportuni- 
ties for creative thinking are limited. 
How much can be done via this route to 
facilitate genuine problem-solving ability 
is uncertain. 

The Teaching of Mathematics is pri- 
marily a handbook for beginning teach- 
ers of intermediate algebra through the 
calculus. The major portion of the book 
is devoted to the presentation of the 
author’s favorite ways of presenting cer- 
tain mathematical topics. An extensive 
bibliography of books and periodical 
references leads the new teacher to alter- 
native methods of presenting mathemat- 
ical topics. The over-all impression is 
that the teacher’s main function is to 
lecture, explain, question, and stimulate 
questions. 


Miles, M. B. Innovation in Education. 
New York: Bur. Publ., Teach. Coll., 
Columbia Univer., 1964. Pp. v + 689. 
$8.75. 


Innovation in Education is a collection 
of papers presented at a faculty seminar to 
explore the problem of innovation and 
change. Unlike similarly made books, this 
one presents a sense of real thrust toward 
the problem to which it is addressed. 

The book begins with an excellent chap- 
ter by Miles, who is also the editor. Because 
of Sputnik, the growing demands of an 
affluent society for manpower of a more 
intellectually sophisticated sort, and be- 
cause of the sheer size of the educational 
establishment, there is an increasing sense 
of urgency for change. However, Miles 
continues, in the midst of all the change 
and innovation, there is very little knowl- 
edge about effective change processes. His 
assertion is amply demonstrated by several 
of the case studies included in the book. 

Beginning with the chapters which are 
guided by and attempt to make contribu- 
tions to theory, Mackenzie presents a tax- 
onomy for studying the nature of the 
Participants, power, and processes involved 
mM curricular change. Daniel Griffiths’s 
chapter Suggests how open-systems theory 
can be used to understand organizational 
Innovation and change. One hopes that 
a k these men will conduct research 

să Bh 
ae me of the propositions they pre- 

Miles’s chapter on temporary systems 
kia Open-systems theory but includes rele- 

ant research that tests some of the hy- 
potheses Presented. Miles attempts to de- 
ea a aua the conditions under 

uch individual, small group, and organi- 
ae oe a can occur as well as some 
oes thong e unintended consequences of 
porary systems, This chapter is 
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an excellent example of how theory and 
practice can be integrated to the benefit of 
both. Fox and Lippitt do the same for 
innovation in classroom mental health. 
They show how increasing the teacher’s 
interpersonal competence can lead to an 
increase in intellective learning as well as in 
the effectiveness of classroom management. 
Clee and Reswick follow the same theme 
at the college level. They brought together, 
in a laboratory program, professors and 
students with the aim of developing 
among them the openness, trust, and risk- 
taking necessary to overhaul thoroughly 
their engineering education. Although the 
data were not conclusive (and how could 
they be with such a complex task?), they 
are very encouraging. Eichholz and Rogers 
use the data on resistance to the adoption 
of audio-visual aids by elementary school 
teachers to add to basic knowledge about 
innovation as well as to develop very help- 
ful insights and guides for practitioners. 

Gotkin and Goldstein, in a thoughtful 
study of programed instruction, show that 
much current discussion may be based on 
naive assumptions about learning. For ex- 
ample, there is little evidence that pro- 
grams really individualize classroom in- 
struction and that passing through an 
instructional path at one’s own rate is not 
essentially similar to a tutorial situation. 

Barton and Wilder present a provocative 
model of the reading field as a social 
system. Kendall presents a systematic study 
to show how a medical school experimental 
program was designed and executed to 
increase the medical students’ concern of 
the patient as a human being and to under- 
stand the social and psychological prob- 
lems involved in illness, Atwood uses 
interaction theory creatively to help us 
understand the dynamics of resistance to 
change in a high school program. 

There are other very insightful and 
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more descriptive chapters which provide 
the basis for further understanding of in- 
novation, One of the best is Goodwin 
Watson’s discussion of New College. It is 
the story of how change can be made 
effective through the commitment of a 
single individual. 

The book also contains chapters that 
discuss interesting educational innovations 
whose descriptions, unfortunately, have 
been neither guided by nor contribute to 
basic theory. For example: Colvard on 
“The College and the Arkansas Purchase 
Controversy,” Johnson on “Title II and 
the Dynamics of Educational Change in 
California Schools,” Flesche, Masters, and 
Eliot on “The Illinois School Problems 
Commission,” Forsdale on “8mm Motion 
Pictures in Education,” and Marsh on 
“Wellsprings of Strategy.” I wonder what 
would have happened had some of these 
authors attempted to show how these in- 
novations fit into or illuminate our under- 
standing of basic processes of change. 

In a chapter where several contributors 
look into the future, Cass predicts that the 
educational experiments of today will be 
increasingly adopted. This argues even 
more for the urgency of research because 
most of the changes reported have just 
begun to be understood. If changes are 
adopted on such meager evidence as pre- 
sented in this book, no wonder the field of 
education is dominated by fads! 

In my opinion this is one of the impor- 
tant caveats all practitioners or professional 
people must keep in mind. Practice not tied 
to theory becomes, at best a fad; at worst, 
it can become a cause of deterioration or 
an unrecognized barrier to progress. Medi- 
cine learned this lesson years ago. Schools 
of education and business are just begin- 
ning to become aware of it. This is not to 
belittle the role of the insightful practi- 
tioner. In many cases, it is the practitioner 
who raises the crucial questions and provides 
genuine insight into the problem. Research 
and practice must go together. 

To conclude, from reading this book I 
learned much about the strengths of the 
educational establishment (e.g, its dedi- 
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cated practitioners as well as the increasing 
use of behavioral research). I also learned 
about some of its weaknesses. It made me 
especially aware of the urgent need for 
research in understanding change processes. 
I agree with Miles, who concludes, “Basic- 
ally, the problem is that we do not under- 
stand—do not know with any clarity or 
precision the answers to questions about 
almost every imaginable aspect of innova- 
tion in education.” 

Curis Arcyris 

Yale University 


Kiell, N. The Universal Experience of 
Adolescence. New York: Internatl. 
Univer. Press, 1964. Pp. 942. $12.50. 


This enormous volume is designed to 
illustrate the author’s belief that adolescent 
experience is universal—alike at all times 
and in all places, The experience which 
he discusses is arranged under conventional 
Freudian-oriented, clinical psychological 
headings. Under each heading there are 
quotations supporting the author's point of 
view, followed by excerpts from autobi- 
ographies—some from the renowned in 
public life (Napoleon, Gandhi), some from 
great writers (Dostoevsky, Yeats, Richard- 
son, Goethe), some from interesting figures 
(Emma Goldman, John Stuart Mill), some 
from popular persons (David Crockett, 
Anne Frank, Ethel Waters), some from 
psychoanalytic theorists (Ernest Jones, Erik 
Erikson, Anna Freud). The selections, 
ranging over many centuries and so chosen 
that all the great literate civilizations are 
included, range in number from five un- 
der “Masturbation and Nocturnal Emission 
to eleven under “Friendship.” As the ex- 
cerpts are quite long, often a feel for an 
author’s style or personality comes through. 
Thus, hopefully, the book serves the 
purpose of an anthology—to lead the 
reader to read further among those who 
are quoted. 

The theoretical framework of the book 
is curiously one-sided, and it is filled with 
flat statements, supported by quotations 


gather than by reasoned argument. The 
gethor believes he is attacking cultural 
feltivty, taking as his whipping boy state- 
ments by those who have little understand- 
ing of the actual cultural anthropological 

ition that the psychic unity of mankind 
Es necessary premise for the study of 
cultural difference. Like all discussions in 
“which the whipping boy is poorly defined, 
the discussion is misleading and unreward- 
ing. The anthropological task in regard 
to adolescence, as on all other psychobio- 
-logical phenomena, is to delineate the 
regularities within different cultures, whose 
members share the same range of biological 
and psychological traits with the rest of 
‘mankind, Freudian psychology deals with 
those aspects of human behavior which are 
universal. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that they can be illustrated from a selection 
of autobiographical statements from dif- 
ferent cultures. The general effect is ex- 
traordinarily like a sermon, in which a 
Preacher draws on a lifetime of sophisti- 
cated reading to illustrate a dogma. 

Who the readers of this book should be, 
and what they will make of what they read, 
is a different question, For the young stu- 
dent who is familiar with neither literature 
nor history nor Freudian psychology, the 
effect could be a serious mental confusion. 

attempt to treat as comparable a 
Winnebago Indian’s report that he and 
other boys stayed away from home later 
than their parents thought correct, and 
Andre Gide’s experience at the Ecole Al- 
sacienne when he was mocked by his class- 
mates for reciting poetry well, and St. 
Augustine’s comments on “the fear whip- 
ped,” is likely to destroy any ability to 
handle historical, cultural, or indeed individ- 
ual differences. 

There is room for this kind of treatment. 
But every quotation should have been 
placed in the context of the individual 
writer's life and period, so that the sense 
of uniformity and difference could be 
simultaneously conveyed. Progress in the 

uman sciences depends on our abandoning 
dichotomies between psychobiological de- 
velopment and culture, just as we have 


(hardly a universal!), and Jean Jacques 
Rousseau through “Sexual Awakening,” 
“Masturbation and Nocturnal Emission,” 


of Generations,” “Intellectual Ferment,” 
este ios ry sehr Asano 
(incidentally, gods are children, not fa- 
thers, in Bali), they might be sufficiently 
stimulated to read their works and discover 
nents than those which can be successfully 
used in therapy. 

Marcaret Mean 


American Museum of Natural History 


Roche, J. P. The Quest for the Dream. 
New York: MacMillan, 1963. Pp. xii 
+ 308. $5.95. 

The subtitle of Professor Roche's book 
ambitiously defines its scope as “the devel- 
opment of civil rights and human relations 
in modern America.” To trace that devel- 


and successes A 
twentieth-century civil liberties movement. 
There is a particular focus on the role of 
various organizations which have led the 
fight, including the Anti-Defamation 
League, whose fiftieth anniversary the book 
commemorates. 

As we try to understand the massive 


demonstrations for racial equality going on 
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around us, it is vital to put the current 
protest in the historical context which 
Roche’s survey supplies. But this book does 
much more than just tell us what has 
happened. Its signal contribution is the 
generally quite successful attempt to ex- 
plain why this has happened—to explore 
the forces and conditions which have ero- 
ded the foundations of bigotry and preju- 
dice and narrow-minded apathy. 

It is in this respect that the book is most 
encouraging to the mid-century liberal. 
Roche makes clear above all that the 
course we have followed as a nation was 
far from inevitable. There have been certain 
forces, to be sure—urbanization and the 
steady growth of the federal government, 
for example—which have made this course 
easier and more probable, But little would 
have been achieved without the tireless and 
often apparently futile work of the NAACP, 
the actu and the Anti-Defamation League, 
among others. A peculiar mark of these 
groups has been their zeal for recognition 
of principle rather than for the vindication 
only of narrowly parochial interests. The 
Jew has sought equal job opportunities for 
the Negro, and the liberal has insisted upon 
the right of the American Nazi Party to 
hold public meetings. The reason, in part, 
is that these groups make common cause 
on many issues; but what is more important 
is that the moblesse of the cause compels 
the exaltation of principle. Yet it is clear 
the cause would never have made the 
progress it has without the vigorous inter- 
vention of the federal government—some- 
times in advance of rather than in response 
to popular will. To the contributions of 
government—first from the courts, later 
from the executive, and most recently even 
from the Congress—Roche gives due credit. 

At the same time there is much in the 
book that demands sober reflection. First, 
we are not allowed to forget how thin is the 
veneer of civilization itself, and how par- 
ticularly fragile is the top layer of respect 
for civil rights and liberties. That layer 
can crack or peel at any time, and a 
pogrom or a lynching can set us back 
several decades, Yet even here there is a 
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bright note, for each retrogression seems 
to have been less serious than the last and 
the consequences less painful. McCarthy- 
ism, Roche contends by way of illustration, 
did less damage and left many fewer 
permanent scars than did the Red Scare 
of the ’twenties. And the undercurrent of 
anti-Catholicism in the campaign of 1960 
was but a weak reprise of the bitter torrent 
of 1928. 

Second, the reader perceives that the 
development of civil liberties has not al- 
ways pitted devil against angel. Roche 
reminds us, for example, that it was Warren 
Harding who eventually released the Debs 
whom Wilson would not let go—and that, 
with peculiar irony, Wilson had refused 
commutation of Debs’s sentence despite the 
wishes of Attorney General Palmer, archi- 
tect of the Red Scare. Some of the most 
important Supreme Court decisions on civil 
liberties came from the “nine old men” in 
the early ’thirties, and throughout the half- 
century, devil and angel have sometimes 
been cast in strange roles. 

The book reminds us, too, how increas- 
ingly complex are the civil liberties issues 
we face and how ambivalent must our 
response sometimes be. Fifty years ago 
for example, the Anti-Defamation League 
had few qualms about asking for the sup- 
pression of race-baiting literature or pro- 
testing the performance of “Merchant of 
Venice.” Today, of course, the responsible 
liberal realizes that the pressures of racial 
equality and freedom of expression are not 
always harmonious, and he thinks twice 
before boycotting the theater that shows 
“Birth of A Nation.” It is a fair criticism 
of the civil liberties movement that these 
conflicts and tensions have sometimes been 
slighted, and Roche makes the point sub- 
tly but firmly. 

Finally, the reader infers that the prob- 
lems of civil rights and liberties are be- 
coming progressively harder as the easy 
problems are solved. Subtle forms of job 
discrimination are, of course, harder to 
combat effectively than are lynchings. 
Here again, though, the caveat has 1s 
reassuring side. Certainly, we understand 


current problems much better, and we 
he much more accurate information 
about the deprivation of rights and lib- 
erties than did, for example, the founders 
of the Anti-Defamation League. Then, too, 
the organs of government are willing to 
asume an unprecedented degree of leader- 
ship in dealing with present problems. 
Perhaps most important, there is a unity 
and cohesiveness within the liberal move- 
ment which bodes very well for the future. 
In a time of uncertainty about where we 
are going and why, it is invaluable to know 
where we have been. 
Rosert M. O'NEIL 
University of California, Berkeley 


Gans, Roma. Common Sense in Teach- 
ing Reading. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1963. Pp. xi + 414. $6.00. 


Common Sense in Teaching Reading is 
clearly the product of long and close 
personal association with children, teachers, 
and parents, experience resulting in strong 
convictions about the ways in which all 
three of these groups should work in the 
best interests of the first. Dr. Gans states her 
central theme in the Foreword: “I have 
emphasized the reading aspirations we con- 
sciously develop in children as our major 
goal in teaching them to read.” 

This point of view—the decisive impor- 
tance to be attached to the way children 
and adults feel about the pleasures and 
values of reading—accounts for many of 
Dr. Gans’s recommendations: for example, 
her concern for the crucial role parents 
Play in children’s learning to read, her 
criticism of basal readers (which, she be- 
lieves, are of genuine interest to few chil- 
dren), her questions concerning the use of 
standardized tests for the evaluation of a 
reading program, her insistence on the role 
of exciting discovery through many expe- 
riences in reference and library reading, 
and her sensitivity to the way slow learn- 
ers and children with special reading 
problems can so easily be discouraged and 
made to feel second-class both in school 
and at home. 


standing of children’s reactions to this 
complex process. However, it is lacking 
in the how-to-do-it specifics which begin- 
ning teachers also need. In this reviewer’s 
opinion, it would be most useful as supple- 
mentary reading after some basic tech- 
niques have been learned, a source to 
remind all its readers, the old hands as well 
as the beginners, that techniques without 
warmth and understanding can be futile— 
even fatal. But if the reader wants to find 
out how to teach phonics, for example, 
Common Sense is not the book for him. 

The most exciting of the book are 
the chapters on the development of critical 
reading and discussion and on the teaching 
of reading to non-English-speaking chil- 
dren. These subjects are often neglected or 
treated superficially in text books. Dr. Gans 
analyzes, often from a child’s point of 


bilingualism. 
A realistic appraisal of Dr. Gan’s propos- 
als reveals that she has, indeed, described 


teacher preparation set forth in the 
Harvard-Carnegie studies. For the kind of 
program she describes, the teacher must be 
expert in both human relations and the 
teaching of reading. While few educators 
will disagree in theory, many will question 
the practicality of the proposals in the 
face of the cold facts of teacher prepara- 
tion and mobility. 

One idea which runs insistently through 
this book is the importance of early experi- 
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ences on the road to reading competence. 
The essential nature of the work in kin- 
dergarten and first grade is strongly em- 
phasized as is the importance of remedial 
work, when needed, early in the child’s 
life before bad attitudes can be firmly 
established. Corollary to this is the idea 
that enrollment in primary classrooms 
should be smaller than in intermediate 
rooms. Dr. Gans states the point as follows 
(p. 361): “For far too long, school leaders 
have been plagued with an idea that school, 
to be fair to all teachers and children, must 
attempt to equalize class size.” 

Common Sense suffers somewhat from 
an attempt to write for both parents and 
educators. For example, it lacks the direct 
reference to research which would be use- 
ful to educators, However, brief but care- 
fully annotated bibliographies appear at the 
end of each chapter, and a more complete 
bibliography (not annotated) is at the end 
of the book. The index is well prepared. 

Orve S. Nites 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Public Schools 


Taba, Hilda Curriculum Development: 
Theory and Practice. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World. 1963. Pp. xiv 
+529. $6.95. 


We in America are being forced con- 
stantly to re-examine just what kinds of 
experiences our schools must provide for 
our children in order that they may be pre- 
pared to cope with technological, economic, 
social and political changes which we can- 
not even dare to forecast. The time of slow 
change and long-enduring traditions is 
ended. The accumulation of knowledge 
concerning not only the nature of knowl- 
edge itself, but of society and the ways 
human beings think and learn, has pro- 
gressed just far enough to make conflicting 
theories battle for supremacy in the devel- 
opment of curriculum. But no single theory 
has proven itself sufficiently to emerge as 
a present truth, 

The task of the makers of school exper- 
iences for children is to find a way of 
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utilizing the knowledge which has accu 
lated, of interpreting the desires of 
people, of formulating reasonable ob 
tives and goals, and of translating all then 
is into forms which can be applied in t 
classroom of a single teacher and a single 
group of students. In addition to that, they 
must see to it that each class experience is 
part of some pattern of development 
which will make the total education of th 
child. It is no wonder, then, that withou 
some clearly formulated theory of 
riculum design, “the curriculum has b 
come the amorphous product of genera- 
tions of tinkering—a patchwork.” And it 
is to find a way to bring order and signifi- 
cance out of this chaos that Dr. Taba 
attempts in her book. 


tion of curriculum development to 
criteria for and the decisions about leari 
experiences necessary to implement maj 
objectives.” What emerges from her w 
is a conceptual framework for curriculum 
design that can be of use to any group 
entrusted with the task of examining, 
ning, and putting into operation wha 
changes are indicated by the changing” 
desires and needs of a community and its 
children. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
“The Foundations for Curriculum Devel- 
opment,” “The Process of Curriculum 
Planning,” “The Design of the Curric-— 
ulum,” and “The Strategy of Curriculum 
Change.” It examines society, culture, 
learning theories, and the nature of know- 
ledge as they relate to the educative process 
and as each enters into relationship with 
the others. It describes various forms of ~ 
curricula and attempts to demonstrate 
where they might work effectively and 
how they are to be considered in the 
process of designing new curricula. It 1$ 
important to note that Dr. Taba cautions 
constantly against monolithic approaches. 
This concerns not only the structuring of 
courses of study, but the assignment of — 
teaching methods and even the judgment of | 
learning theories. The designers are to be 
encouraged always to look for multiple ap- 


plications and to find the relationships be- 
tween objectives, the nature of learning, the 
structure of subject matters, and the meth- 
ods of instruction. And always the matter 
of evaluating not only the end results, but 
the intermediate results as well, must be 
coordinated because evaluation, too, is part 
of the process of change. 

The final chapters of the book are de- 
voted to what Dr. Taba calls “Strategy for 
Changing the Curriculum,” and it is here 
that she impresses upon us most strongly 
the notion that no curriculum change can 
be effective unless it is wrought with the 
cooperation of those teachers who will be 
called upon to execute it in the classrooms. 
Nor does she miss the opportunity to warn 
against the inbreeding dangers of being too 
democratic in our desire to involve every- 
one simply because he exists. There must 
be a purpose for including people in plan- 
ning and decision making, and that purpose 
ought not to be for the sake of vanity 
alone. 

One last suggestion which I think de- 
serves notice: Dr. Taba feels that cur- 
riculum development in the past has been 
attempted from the wrong side out. We 
ought to begin with what she calls teach- 
ing-learning units tested in actual class- 
rooms so that the development of cur- 
riculum becomes an inductive process, 
leading from the concrete to the abstract, 
rather than a deductive one that dies in 
sterility because the general laws were 
conceived without the immediate experi- 
ences which would have given them co- 
gency, 

Curriculum Development: Theory and 
Practice has a place in the preparation of 
teachers as well as in the hands of cur- 
ticulum coordinators and school adminis- 
trators, 

CHARLES J. CALITRI, 
Hofstra University, 
Hempstead, N.Y. 


Berelson, B., & Steiner, G. A. Human 
Behavior. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
& World, 1964. Pp. xxiii + 712. $8.95- 


I think it was H. G. Wells who said, 
“There is no path but knowledge out of 
the jungles of life.” The authors of this 
book, with infinite diligence, have certified 
some of the knowledge that can help us 
through the jungles. They have spread on 
the record more than 1,000 generalizations 
about human behavior, based not on intui- 
tion, theology, the wisdom of the ages, or 
the standard belief systems of the tribe, but 
on scientific research. Most of it has been 
conducted in the last generation. 

These findings, say the authors, “refer to 
important statements of proper generality 
for which there is some good amount of 
scientific evidence.” Nearly every state- 
ment is amplified by a running commen- 
tary of illustration. I once made a search 
for similar material in a book called The 
Proper Study of Mankind, and the label I 
used for such verified findings was “knowl- 
edge in the storehouse.” Except for the 
Cross Cultural Index then being compiled 
at Yale, I could discover no definitive 
collection of accredited findings in the 
social sciences. 

Well, here it is: a thousand verified items 
of great value in helping us understand 
and, hopefully, improve the human condi- 
tion. Some items will undoubtedly be 
modified as new data come in; some may 
be disallowed. Most of them, however, 
provide a firm base from which to take off 
in an exploration far more important than 
putting a man on the moon. 

The knowledge of how a thermonuclear 
bomb can be built, how it can be delivered 
to target, and its probable effect on human 
mortality to the nth generation, is already 
plainly filed in the storehouse of the phy- 
sical sciences. The logical consequence 
this knowledge is also plain: Large-scale 
wars are now obsolete; they can settle 
nothing but the percentage of extermina- 
tion: Shall it be 60, 80, or 99 per cent? 

Knowledge has thus led us into a new 
and perilous jungle and left us there with- 
out an exit. No military specialist, no 
nuclear physicist as such, can hew a path. 
We must search the storehouse for the 
tools of cultural anthropology, social psy- 
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chology, and other behavioral sciences. 
The storehouse, alas, still has many empty 
shelves. This book, however, establishes a 
stout and hopeful beginning. Allow us 
another generation free of thermonuclear 
bombs, and the exponential curve of the 
social sciences may give statesmen the 
knowledge they need to fashion a substi- 
tute for war. 

How do the findings go? They go like 
this. The first one appears on p. 39, under 
the general heading “Biological Back- 
ground”: 


A 1. Human behavior is far more variable, 
and therefore less predictable, than that of 
any other species . . . 


We then proceed to, 


A 11 Human behavior is more dependent 
upon learning and less regulated by instinct 
an the behavior of lower animals .. . 
A 2. Man achieves maximum flexibility in 
behavior, but the process requires prolonged 
childhood dependence—by far the longest in 
the animal world, as measured in portion of 
life span, In contrast to an insect, man not 
only can but must learn his fundamental 
repertoire of adaptive behavior if he is to 
survive. 


The authors comment on Az: “From 
this one fact alone stem many far-reaching 
behavioral implications—from the univer- 
sality of the family, to the personality 
characteristics that derive from this period 
of dependency.” 

This is about as far as they permit 
themselves to go by way of comment, 
and they generally avoid any application 
of the findings. Yet paths cannot lead us 
out of the jungle unless people locate and 
travel them. Knowledge already available 
would go a long way to help us, if only it 
were circulated and put to work. 

Let us go back to the family for an 
example. It is clearly being weakened in 
open societies today by the pressures of 
Megalopolis and the unprecedented mobil- 
ity bestowed on us by the motor car. But 
if the A 2 finding above is scientifically 
sound, such disruption of the family must 
have a definite limit. A stable environment 
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must be arranged—not for any moral p 
sons, if you please, but simply to shelte 
and bring to maturity the young of 
species. It takes 15 to 18 years of famil 
stability to accomplish this. For want of 
we get Harlem. 

Beginning on p. 417, we have a series 
findings under the general heading « 
“Political Institutions,” which throw so 
light on Senator Goldwater’s current cat 
paign: 

C 1. Ina modern democratic industrial cour 

try, with substantial social heterogeneity, po 

litical parties must appeal to a range of sog 
groups in order to secure a majority. 

This means, say the authors, “that con 
servative parties must stress issues whic 
do not divide people along class lines i 
order to extend their support down th 
social pyramid.” As I write, the Repub 
can candidate for President seems to $ 
following the opposite course. He is tryit 
to divide Americans along class lines. 
has opposed labor unions, poor p 
Negroes, senior citizens, recipients of 
cial Security benefits, among others. If 
is well founded, he would be more 
to win the election by policies which ¢ 
not embitter so many voters. y 

I could continue for many pages, citing 
findings which are applicable to e 
problems, but my space is limited. 
ever the reader’s problem, he might 
acquire a copy of this comprehensive 
ventory, consult the index, and in n 
cases extract a nugget of verified and use 
ful knowledge. Aristotle, we can be su 
would be pleased as well as astonished. — 


Sruart CHASE — 


Patterson, E. W. Law in a Scientific Age 
New York: Columbia Univer. Press 
1963. Pp. xi + 87. $3.50. 
One triumph of American law is il 

ability to cope with many social questioni 

arising from the growth of science and its 
accompanying technology. Legal tech- 


niques and institutions with roots in the 
distant past met, with minimum discord, 
the problems of the industrial revolution, 
and now respond to those of the space age. 
Bur in the course of these encounters, law 
has changed. For many years these adapta- 
tions and modifications have interested 
students of law, and it is not surprising 
that a most distinquished law professor, 
Edwin Patterson, selected this topic for the 
James S. Carpentier lectures, delivered at 
Columbia in 1962. In published form, they 
are a tightly reasoned, trenchant work 
which proposes “to use philosophy as a 
bridge between science and the law, to 
distinguish the material effects upon the 
law which are brought about partly by 
technological changes, to analyze the ideal 
effects of science upon law, and to give 
some examples of the results produced by 
efforts to apply scientific method in law.” 
lt is an ambitious undertaking, but the 
author successfully emphasizes the key 
points. 

Law and lawyers are continually asked 
to help solve problems which science and 
technology beget. The search for a means 
of allocating risks of massive destruction 
which accompany the peaceful use of 
nuclear energy, and an increasing need to 
define priorities among those using dwin- 
dling water supplies are but two current 
Matters the author notes as requiring legal 
analysis, Such issues arise because the ac- 
cumulation of ordered knowledge through 
science increases control over conditions 
of living. Knowledge generates power, and 
law is a special technique for directing the 
use of power. To the end that these con- 
trols over man’s environment are reasoned, 
acceptable to society, and not merely arbi- 
trary, law offers procedures and norms. 
Patterson believes that to meet the demands 
of accumulating knowledge, “law in a 
Scientific age needs to change its provisions 
and its administration to embody the 
changing content of science and technol- 
mL He Voices an opinion common to 

E profession that “no crevice or cranny 
7 our legal order is immune from some 
€vision or modification because of the 


persuasive influence of newly emerging 
facts.” 


Nevertheless he urges caution. To illus- 
trate law's capacity to respond, and at the 
same time to show that freshly discovered 
knowledge does not necessarily make old 
law obsolete, he uses well-known cases as 
examples and sheds new insight on them. 

In a famous case, decided in 1927, the 
Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality 
of a state statute which permitted court- 
ordered sterilization of certain mental 
incompetents. “Three generations of im- 
beciles are enough,” said Justice Holmes; 
but although subsequent research in gene- 
tics demonstrates fallacies underlying the 
statute, other researchers suggest that 
reasons remain for retaining the steriliza- 
tion law. Its application over a period of 
years may help reduce the number of 
mentally defective offspring; it will help 
minimize the number of normal offspring 
handicapped by being brought up by sub- 
normal parents; and it can help lift a 
burden from patients who are not opti- 
mally equipped to care for children. 

The validity of these reasons for retaining 
a law once based on erroneous factual con- 
clusions remains controversial because, as 
Professor Patterson notes, science may sup- 
ply knowledge for law’s operation, but it 
does not automatically determine questions 
of value, nor does it measure the desirability 
of the means used by law. He thinks 
Justice Holmes was mistaken in i 
jaw to have “an ultimate dependence upon 
science, because it is finally for science to 
determine, so far as it can, the relative 
worth of our different social ends.” Tough 
cases presented for judicial decision, such 
as those involving the legality of the Com- 
munist Party or the regulation and defini- 
tion of pornography, will continue to per- 
plex because they involve value judgements 
which science cannot make for us. Science 
has established a “no static hierarchy of 
social ends,” cannot decide a controversy 
involving multiple values, or determine 
how much weight should be given to one 
set of values as against others. One may 
agree with these reservations but still ques- 
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tion Professor Patterson's general statement 
that science is not merely fallible, “it is 
fallible in its most intellectually dazzling 
part, its theory.” This conclusion may be 

For several generations, research in law 
by universities, lawyers, and legislators has 
been influenced by analogies supplied by 
science, and the author's comments on the 
limitations of these analogies are sound. 
Much empirical research, for example, 
makes extravagant demands in time and 
effort, and it may assume the existence of 
controlled experimental conditions that 
cannot exist in actual society. Patterson's 
examples of kinds of “field research” that 
can be accomplished with somewhat less 
effort are useful, but while I concede the 
high quality of what he describes as his 
“casual observation legal empiricism,” I 
still have reservations when this method 
is used by less skillful men. We know 
relatively little about the consequences of 
many of our legal doctrines, and the exam- 
ples of fact-oriented research like that car- 
ried on by the Gluecks on juvenile delin- 
quency and by the Chicago jury project 
are too rare, To test other legal hypotheses, 
the need for gencrous research support is 
probably greater than ever. 

In noting the practical restrictions of 
applying the scientific method to legal 
research, the book performs a useful func- 
tion, but I have misgivings about urging 
law students to be more cautious. The 
lesson that is most needed by law students 
is not that of being skeptical of science—if 
they were otherwise, many of them would 
have chosen to be scientists—but that of 
being more imaginative and more creative 
as they seck to become useful members of 
their own profession. Jerome Frank’s ad- 
monition to lawyers, rendered more than 
30 years ago, is still pertinent: 

While lawyers would do well, to be sure, 
to learn scientific logic from the expositors 
of scientific method, it is far more important 
that they catch the spirit of the creative 
Scientist, which yearns not for safety, but 
risk, experimentation, invention and novel 
and not on nostalgia for the absolute, which 
devotes itself to new ways of manipulating 
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protean iculars and not to the quest of 
undeviating unive: 
Gorpon B. Batowm 
University of Wisconsin 


Kohn, H. Reflections on Modern His- 
tory. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 
1963. Pp. xvi -+ 360. $8.75. 

To relive 30 years of contemporary 
history through the eyes of as great an 
historian as Professor Kohn is an exciting 
experience, In his Reflections, he brings 
together 32 essays written between 1938 
and 1963. Believing that historia is inquiry 
into the character and significance of 
events, Dr. Kohn proceeds to reflect on 
the happenings of his lifetime first as an 
historian and educator, next through a 
study of three British political thinkers, 
then through a study of nationalism, and 
finally through an interpretation of our 
contemporary world. 

In opposition to the historical determin- 
ism of Hegel and Marx, Kohn maintains 
that events are relative and contingent, 
and though the past does not determine 
the future, it sets limits in which future 
development takes place and gives insights 
into human relationships. Therefore, he 
believes that the teacher of history should 
not only be a scholar in his own field but 
should be trained in literature and philoso- 
phy. “A person who has not lived a full 
life, who has not suffered and struggled 
and thought about the world, cannot under- 
stand history.” 

Viewing as he does present events in the 
perspective of world history, he declares 
that the teacher does not possess more rights 
but more ibilities. “He must tell 
the truth.” Academic freedom as a duty 
for teachers is different from academic 
freedom as a right. Kohn remarks that 
responsibility for the Second World War, 
which Churchill called avoidable, rests with 
the teachers of history in England and 
America who did not see or were afraid to 
tell of the misery in Europe created by 
Bismark and the dangers of isolationism 


and self-interest. of the western powers 


Like Popper, Professor Koha is an advo- 
cate of the open society. He shows how 
eutional exclusiveness leads to internal 
decay and disunity among former allies and 
adds that the world will surely be united, 
either under communism of democracy. 
"The latter demands an open society where 
human welfare, individual freedom, and 
spiritual and intellectual values are stressed 
in schools and colleges. The more open 
the society grows, the more it moves to- 
ward the unity of mankind. 

In Part Two, Kohn is concerned with 
three characteristics of an open society 
—tolerance, human liberty, and the dem- 
ocratic way of life—as they are exem- 
plified in the writings of three British 
political thinkers, Walter Bagehot, Lord 
‘Acton, and James Bryce, respectively. His 
ideas here serve as prelude to Part Three, 
“Some Aspects of Nationalism.” 

Kohn’s thesis seems to be that power- 
thirsty men’ with no love for the soil or the 
people have exploited them for 
ambitions. He cites Napoleon, Bismark, 
and Hitler, Regarding racism, Pan-Slavism 
in Russia and Pan-Germanism in Germany, 
he remarks that neither has had any per- 
manent result. Hilter, he declares, brought 
Russia and Western Europe together in 
Berlin by destroying the independence of 
the buffer states along the Baltic. His 
argument that the interests of Germany 
before 1939 lay to the East and to the 
South of Europe, rather than the West, is 
well supported. He writes that since 1945 
the Federal Republic looks to the West and 
that freedom and democracy are the goals 
rather than German unity. In 1955, Kohn 
wrote that the idea of a German Reich was 
dead among the youth. Less than ten years 
later, he perceived certain indications that 
the idea of world power is not dead in 
Germany, just as the idea of Napoleonic 
gloire is not dead in rightist, reactionary 
France. 

_ Zionism is another example of national- 
ism. Jewish life is dominated by the con- 
cepts of “the chosen people” and “the pro- 
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carried on. 
Freverick C. GRUBER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Peyre, H. Literature and Sincerity. New 
aven & London: Yale Univer. Press, 


1963. Pp. xii + 362- $6.75- 

Henry Peyre is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of French at Yale, a past president of 
the Modern Language Association, @ dis- 
TAASTE PE 


“sincerity” as it illuminates a variety of au- 
thors, from Cicero to Sartre. Though pro- 
fessor Peyre’s emphasis falls on Montaigne, 
Diderot, Rousseau, Baudelaire, Balzac, 
Stendhal, and Gide, 2 number of other 
Writers are treated in passing, among them 
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thor, between an artist’s biography and his 
creation? In discussing these i 


circumstance which gives the definition of 
Sincerity its special nuances and complica- 
and provides the material for Litera- 
and Sincerity. The book is thus an 
exploration, the history of an idea: the 


ways in which definitions of sincerity have 


not, ultimately and deeply, altogether di- 
vergent, or remote from one another, and 
+.» literature and art are far more than a 
mere game or a pure craftsman’s skill.” 
In Peyre’s case, the conviction 
ported by knowledge and held strongly 
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deal 

from author to author with easy but pre- 
cise assurance. The writing is clear and 
natural, without any dependence on jargon 
and without the affectation of some critics 
who like to be thought of as saying more 
than they really are. Here is Peyre, for in- 
stance, talking about Montaigne: 


In Montaigne, as in many a complex human 
being, there always aod a Souirerer and 
a preserver, He was an ironical dissector of 
all global notions and of all prejudices, who 
cherished some dilettantism and the anarchy 
of a born doubter. He could also prove a 
consistent pursuer of wisdom and of spiritual 
balance, who amorously polished his own 
statue after having appeared to Hammer all 
its pieces asunder. 

Here he is, with something less than praise 

for us educators: 


Generalized education is liable to carry with 
itself a great deal of conformity; the teach- 
ing of literature in particular often consists 
in imposing upon countless young men and 
women who are destined to be businessmen, 
salesmen, scientists, speculators, golf or bridge 
addicts, or just mothers, the writing or criti- 
cal essays on the authors studied in courses. 

It is pathetic to watch them picking their 

brains in order to say anything about The 

Rape of the Lock, the “Ode on Intimations 

of Immortality,” or The Waste Lend, which 

their teachers ritually and refinedly dissect 
at their annual conventions. They are re- 
duced to a distrust of what they themselves 
feel in the presence of these texts, or even of 

Rex and The Tempest, lest theit 
true feeling horrify their teachers by its 
inanity or irreverence. . .. As soon as they 
have left college, they cease reading alto- 
gether or else they undertake to unlearn the 
critical processes which cramped their nas- 

cent personalities. . . . 

The essential question which Peyre faces 
with each author is, in his own words, “Do 
not the words ‘artistic’ and ‘sincerity’ jar 
when matched?” Can sincerity “coexist 
with style and with literature, insofar as 
literature designates the awareness of an 
aim which is the production of an emotion 
of beauty, and the conscious use of devices 
calculated to overwhelm the reader?” It is 
a nice question, and Professor Peyre an- 
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Tus Monto is one in which we are destined 
to hear a great deal about conservatism, and 
it seems likely that we are going to be hard 
pressed to maintain the distinction between 
the ancient traditions of civility, the condi- 
tions under which we can best maintain the 
dignity and freedom of choice of individual 
human beings, and the purely contemporary 
ways by which the status quo can be de- 
fended by those who profit from it or find 
it comfortable. For this reason, October is a 
good season in which to give careful atten- 
tion to Lewis A. Dexter’s The Tyranny of 
Schooling (New York: Basic Books, 1964. 
Pp. 182. $4.50). 

Subtitled “An Inquiry into the Problem 
of ‘Stupidity, ” this low-keyed and insight- 
ful little volume is a criticism of American 
education from a conservative point of 
view. Understanding the schools (in the 
sense of knowing them, not of being sym- 
pathetic toward them), Mr. Dexter’s analy- 
sis is informed; convinced of the correctness 
of his principles, his radical recommenda- 
tions are presented quietly. But what he has 
to say represents a cogent challenge to the 
whole notion of equality of opportunity 
and the role of the school in promoting it 
as the axioms of the liberal stance toward 
the proper relationship between education 
and society, 

Mr. Dexter’s basic argument is both sim- 
ple and trenchant: Because they demand 
and reinforce only a certain kind of intel- 
lectual functioning, the schools cabin and 
humiliate all the children who lack the 
capacity for it, virtually forcing them to 
conceive of themselves as too stupid to de- 
velop whatever cognitive capabilities they 
may have, The evidence here is overwhelm- 
ing, and a thoughtful man can only agree 
that here is the great problem that schools 
not only in America, but all over the world, 
must meet effectively and promptly if they 
are to play their crucial part in the mainte- 
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nance and growth of humane socicties. But 
Mr. Dexter, doubting the centrality of the 
school in the promotion of a meaningful 
equality of opportunity in contemporary 
social life, takes a different tack. Stupidity, 
he says, is not an artifact of cultural depri- 
vation but an indigenous and inescapable 
condition of large numbers of people. 
Whatever its etiology, stupidity is reversible 
only in insignificant degree, and because 
schooling makes stupid people still more 
stupid, the sensible policy is one that frees 
them from school attendance. 

Insistent on the employment of more 
discriminating standards for admission and 
retention at the college level, where his 
arguments are not without a kind of per- 
suasiveness in spite of his urging the aban- 
donment of all state-supported junior and 
community colleges, Mr. Dexter is gentler 
toward the public schools, He simply con- 
tends that no one social agency can insure 
equality of opportunity, still less compel it, 
and that the leaving of an institution for 
which the stupid are ill-suited and by 
which they may be damaged is hardly un- 
wholesome or unwise. There are other func- 
tions they can usefully perform, he argues, 
if employers will eliminate the demand for 
a diploma as a qualification for jobs to 
which it is quite irrelevant. Guidance coun- 
selors, he says, need the honesty, the condi- 
tions of work, and the training to permit 
their helping youngsters to leave school if 
they are not helped or made miserable there; 
it is easy to forget that dropout rates and 
truancy are only symptoms, and if they 
are made the main objects of corrective 
treatment, then the basic disease may be- 
come yet more virulent. 

All this may be lacking in the democratic 
spirit but still have its own moral strength 
and defensible humaneness if it leads to the 
relief of the damage that our public schools 
do in fact do to a significant proportion of 


eur children. Here is the promise of Mr. 
Dexter's intriguing title. But it is here, 
too, that he comes 2 cropper and at least 
flirts with the forsaking of the conservative 
eraditions of civility for the fleshpots of the 
middle-class status quo. 

Pointing out that school is valuable for 
a large number of people because it teaches 
children not intellectual skills but the habits 
and behaviors that make for social accept- 
ability, he explicitly advocates what he calls 
the nineteenth-century attitude of “Be 
good, sweet child, and let who will be 
clever.” In short, in spite of his acceptance 
of attrition as natural and desirable in the 
light of the stable quality of stupidity in 
society, Mr. Dexter is not going to free the 
intellectually less able from the “tyranny” 
of school: He is simply going to relieve 
them of academic burdens while they are 
trained to conformity in the manners of 
their superiors. However offensive the polit- 
ical or social-class implications of this atti- 
tude may be, they pale to unimportance 
beside the lack of comprehension it be- 
speaks about the youngsters Mr. Dexter is 
allegedly defending. His “stupid” children 
are, of course, those in the lower statuses of 
society—the ethnic pariahs, the culturally 
disadvantaged, the economically deprived. 
In becoming confirmed in their stupidity 
by the school, in losing their self-respect 
and in being rendered heavily dependent 
on lower-class social organizations like the 
gang for their sense of belonging, they 
suffer most from being forcibly house- 
broken to the values of the middle class; 
their failure is less an academic affair than 
a matter of their not being the kind of 


person that the school honors or even 
accepts. 

Here is the central issue: The traditions 
of civility are essentially embodied in the 
middle class. How can the less fortunate 
be encouraged to migrate into this more 
fortunate segment of society without a 
violation of the very traditions on which 
its fortune, in the social sense, is founded? 
If this question cannot be answered, those 
traditions become debased into a kind of 
ignoble noblesse oblige, applicable only on 
an in-group basis to members of one’s own 
social stratum, and the vision of universal 
humaneness fades quite away. What re- 
places it is a spuriously reinforced concep- 
tion of master and servant, replete with the 
mythology of happy slaves and kindly 
owners. 

It won't do. If decency fails to lead us, 
then the facts of automation, overpopula- 
tion, and race riots will force us to different 
answers to the questions of how to spread 
more widely the conservative traditions of 
civility, In the meantime, Mr. Dexter has 
done us two valuable services: He has 
shown the way, although he has not trod 
it himself, to a genuinely conservative con- 
ception of education; and in a genuinely 
pluralistic society, conservatism is a point 
of view, among many others, to be cher- 
ished and preserved. Also, he has re- 
minded us of one of those ugly aspects 
of life that will not disappear just be- 
cause liberals wish they would: Stupidity, 
rightly known by that name, exists, will 
continue to exist, and must be dealt with; 
but in a humane nation, it is not an appro- 
priate barrier to either personal dignity or 
individual freedom.—EJS 
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Educational decisions 
and human assessment 


Wuen we speak or “measurement” in 
education, we can elect to use the term 
narrowly and rigorously in the way that 
the physical scientist and philosopher of 
science do when they speak of “funda- 
mental measurement.” We then must re- 
strict ourselves to those attributes where 
we can establish both a zero point, mean- 
ing “exactly none of,” and the equality 
of units, so that we can show in some 
meaningful way how X units of intelli- 
gence could be added to Y units of intel- 
peace to yield Z units of intelligence. 

ut a really rigorous definition of this 
Sort would exclude all of the procedures 
and devices that we have developed in 
Psychology and education. We have no 
Way of identifying exactly zero intelli- 
gence, and we can’t add one moron IQ of 
79 to another moron IQ of 70 and get a 


genius IQ of 140. Our zero points and 
our units in educational and psychologi- 
cal measurement are at best arbitrary and 
somewhat elastic. So both by necessity 
and by choice, we shall accept a much 
looser and more inclusive definition of 
measurement. 

Going to the other extreme, we can 
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Richard March Hoe Professor of Psychology 
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Institute of Psychological Research at Teach- 
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urement process, arrive at wiser decisions vis-a- 
vis their pupils. The present paper is adapted 
from an address in April, 1963, to a conference 
at Indiana University on “The Role of Meas- 
urement in Decision-Making.” 


mean by measurement any procedure 
that permits us to group specimens into 
distinct categories or arrange them in an 
ordered series with respect to some at- 
tribute, a procedure which permits us to 
say “Peter and Paul are alike, but Mary 
is different,” or “Peter has the most; 
Mary is next, and Paul has the least.” Of 
course, we would certainly welcome re- 
finements that permitted us to assign nu- 
merical values to Peter, Paul, and Mary 
in a somewhat more discriminating way, 
but we recognize the usefulness of even 
rough classifications. The point is that 
this broader definition does not restrict 
us to formal tests, formally constructed 
and formally administered, but permits 
us to accept, with whatever weight and 
confidence it may deserve, any pro- 
cedure by which we can make meaning- 
ful and consistent distinctions between 
persons. Teacher judgments, anecdotal 
observations, peer nominations, and eval- 
uations of individual pupil products are 
all measurements in this sense, differing 
from formally planned, standardized, 
and distributed measurement devices 
only in degree of refinement and preci- 
sion. For much of our thinking about 
educational measurement and evaluation, 
this is the most serviceable and appro- 
priate definition. It is serviceable just be- 
cause it emphasizes that the formal struc- 
ture of educational and psychological 
testing differs from the broader founda- 
tion of pupil evaluation only in degree of 
refinement and not basically in kind. 


Decision from Prediction 


Decisions imply predictions. The de- 
cision to admit Jack Smith to Patchoula 
College is based upon the prediction that 
he is likely to be successful there. De- 
pending upon our value system, success 
may mean that he will get all As or that 
he will be all-Conference high scorer on 
the basketball team; but in either event, 
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a prediction is involved. In the final anal- 
ysis, a decision results from a complex 
and not always rational calculus, involv- 
ing the interaction of predictions about 
facts and an existing framework of val- 
ues. The values are numerous, though 
not always clear and explicit. Should 
Johnny take algebra in the ninth grade, 
or should he take general mathematics? 
A fact, which we would like to predict 
as accurately as we can, is how success- 
ful he will be in algebra. But the decision 
depends equally heavily upon the value 
that we place on algebra—as preparation 
for later mathematics courses, as a re- 
quirement for college admission, as a tool 
in various professions, as a component of 
our intellectual heritage. These values 
will enter into the picture with diffcrent 
weights depending upon all tha: we 
know about Johnny—his family setting, 
his educational goals, and his vocational 
aspirations. 

Should Henry apply for admission to 
Wigwam University? One basic fact is 
his likelihood of being admitted, and a 
second is his probability of maintaining 
the required academic average once he is 
there. But a complex of values is also in- 
volved. Henry’s rich Uncle Henry, for 
whom he was named, is an alumnus of 
Wigwam. Wigwam has a good program 
in forestry, in which Henry has ex- 
pressed interest. Wigwam is over a thous- 
and miles from Henry’s home. Henry 
prefers a small college to a big university. 
The list of considerations which lend va- 
lence, positive or negative, to college in 
general and Wigwam in particular as 
Henry views them could be extended 
without limit. Whether Henry should 
apply is a resultant on the one hand of 
these values, and on the other hand, a 
best prediction of the facts concerning 
his acceptance and success. 

Where measurement has a role is in 
making the predictions of fact more ac- 


curate. If measures are worth their sale, 
it is because they enable us to predict 
within a smaller margin of error that 
Jack Smith will achieve a C average, or 
that Mary Jones will improve in reading 
if put in a remedial section, or that the 
students in Indianapolis will learn more 
algebra if they work through a specific 
sequence of programed instruction, each 
at his own rate, or that Henry Schute 
will be happier as an electrician than as 
a bank clerk. 

Let us see what some of the facts of 
life are about making predictions, and 
try to draw from a contemplation of 
these facts some principles to guide us 
on how best to use measurement in the 
decision-making process. 


Of Probability and Time 


The first, the most fundamental and 
the most disheartening fact is that all 
predictions are fallible. All have a com- 
ponent of error. Even if the prediction 
is only from how well Johnny reads to- 
day to how well he will read tomorrow, 
there is still an element of indetermi- 
nacy. Changes in vocabulary and struc- 
ture from one passage to another, 
changes in Johnny, and an element of 
sheer chance combine to produce un- 
Predictable shifts from day to day, from 
one measurement to another. So all pre- 
dictions must have an element of tenta- 
tiveness about them, be couched in terms 
of probabilities rather than in absolutes! 

If we were to give him the Gateford 
Reading Test, there are 2 chances in 3 
that Johnny would fall between the 65th 
and 85th percentile.” 

Unfortunately, it is the nature of de- 
cisions that they cannot always or even 
usually be tentative. There comes a time 
when we must act. But many decisions 
do have an element of tentativeness. 
They are decisions to explore, decisions 


to try. They are revocable. The inescap- 
able fact of the standard error of esti- 
mate in any prediction points out to us 
that we should cherish this tentativeness, 
where it is admissible, and view as many 
as possible of our decisions as hypothe- 
ses to be pursued and tested further, but 
to be abandoned if further evidence 
points to abandonment as desirable. 

A second general point is that our pre- 
dictions will typically become less ac- 
curate the greater the time span over 
which we attempt to extend them. The 
effect of increasing the time interval is 
marked when the time interval includes a 
large part, or the crucial part, of the 
growth span. Thus, if made at the pre- 
school level, even two- or three-year 
predictions of intellectual level are quite 
fallible, whereas in adult life, predictions 
of intellectual level can be made over 20 
or 30 years with a fairly high degree of 
accuracy. 

The decreasing accuracy of predic- 
tions with increasing time span has im- 
plications both for decision-making and 
for information-seeking. On the one 
hand, especially at the earlier school 
ages, we should try to schedule our 
measuring so that the evidence will be 
as current as possible at those points at 
which crucial decisions are likely to be 
made. From another point of view, we 
should give relatively less weight to old 
than to recent information in the deci- 
sion process. And thirdly, we should be 
more tentative about those decisions that 
have implications for the more remote 
future than about those whose reference 
is immediate. Thus, we might be quite 
ready to assign a pupil to the accelerated 
ninth-grade algebra section on the basis 
of an eighth-grade mathematics achieve- 
ment test, but be quite unwilling to de- 
cide on that basis that this pupil should 
continue math through the twelfth 


grade. 
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Determiners of the Predicted 


Principle number three states that pre- 
dictions will, in general, be less accurate 
the more difference there is between the 
predictor and what is being predicted. 
In the 10-year-old, the best predictor of 
12-year-old reading ability will be pres- 
ent reading ability. Prediction from a 
measure of verbal intelligence will be 
somewhat less good; prediction from a 
measure of nonverbal intelligence will 
be still less good, and prediction from 
the size of the pupil’s head will be no 
good at all. 

There are times when this principle 
does not hold. Thus, at the first-grade 
level, a good individual intelligence test 
will give a better long-range forecast of 
reading ability than will a beginning 
reading test. At this point, there has 
been so little development of reading, 
and the patterns are so unstable and 
rapidly changing, that they do not pro- 
vide a solid basis on which to make ex- 
tended forecasts. Other instances come 
easily to mind in which a particular abil- 
ity has not yet been developed or is in so 
formative a stage that a direct measure 
of it provides little basis for extended 
predictions, But it is still a good work- 
ing strategy to base educational predic- 
tions, and consequently decisions, on 
performances as much like the one in 
which we are ultimately interested as 
possible. Thus, achievement in arithme- 
tic on the one hand and a miniature alge- 
bra-learning test on the other provide 
good bases for predicting achievement 
in algebra. High school rank in class re- 
mains the best single forecaster of college 
freshman grade-point average. A bio- 
graphical inventory covering past me- 
chanical or selling activities provides as 
good a basis as an ability test for judg- 
ing future choice of a mechanical or 
sales occupation. It will, then, usually 
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pay us, as educational decision-makers, 
to analyze presently available informa- 
tion with an eye to how closely it re- 
sembles that which we wish to forecast, 
and to start, at least, by “doing what 
comes naturally”—by using that present 
information which has the most evident 
relationship to the relevant outcomes. 

A fourth principle asserts that all be- 
havior is multiply determined. The 
progress that a six-year-old will make in 
learning to read depends not only upon 
his mental age, but also upon his specific 
stock of language experiences, the level 
and type of his home support, the se- 
curity of his relationships with parent 
and teacher, the manner in which read- 
ing is taught, the skill with which his 
initial difficulties are identified and cor- 
rected, and a host of other components 
of him and his environment. The grade- 
point average that is made by a college 
freshman reflects his verbal and quanti- 
tative abilities as they have developed up 
to the time of college entrance, his back- 
ground of educational skills and knowl- 
edge, his techniques of study and 
preparation, his level of interest and ef- 
fort, his freedom from emotional stresses 
and strains that prevent him from mobi- 
lizing his resources for academic work, 
the courses he takes, and the instructors 
who teach them—to mention only a few 
of the components in an involved com- 
plex. The more of these determinants we 
can include in our prediction, the more 
accurate, in theory at least, our predic- 
tion can be and, consequently, the more 
informed our decision. Thus, as a general 
strategy of decision-making, we should 
recommend the measurement of a mul- 
titude of the factors that contribute to 
our prediction and are therefore relevant 
to our decision. 

The simplest application of this prin- 
ciple would say, “The more we know 
about the individual, the better; and if 


we know enough, our predictions will 

h perfection.” This is the faith 
underlying the detailed, intensive case 
history as well as the multi-test aptitude 
battery. To what extent is it sound? 
What are its shortcomings? What factors 
limit the accuracy of our prediction even 
as we accumulate vast amounts of infor- 
mation about the individual? Let us ex- 
amine four such factors. 


Limits on Faith 


The first limiting factor is overlap- 
ping or redundancy in the various items 
of information. Take the prediction of 
freshman grade-point average as an ex- 
ample. Suppose we start with high school 
grades, which have generally appeared to 
be our most valid single predictor. Then 
we decide to add on a scholastic aptitude 
test because we have evidence that such 
tests correlate with grades in college. But 
only a part of the information that the 
scholastic aptitude test adds is really 
new information because scholastic ap- 
titude also correlates with and is strongly 
represented in high school grades. So we 
ty out a self-report inventory of study 
skills and attitudes. But the same thing is 
true here, for good or poor study skills 
and habits helped the pupil to get those 
good or poor marks in high school. All 
Tight then, let’s have a go at measuring 
motivation to achieve, as best we can, by 
inventory or by projective device; and 
we find that such motivational measures 
do give some modest prediction of fresh- 
man GPA, but, alas, we also find that 
they too add little if anything new to the 
Prediction from high school grades be- 
Cause grades are themselves indicators of 
level of academic motivation. 

The situation is not quite as gloomy as 
a pictured it, but it is certainly true 
increments in predictive accura 
from the addition of predictors ate 
only slowly and grudgingly because of 


the overlapping in the information that 
different predictors provide. Two or 
three predictor measures, chosen because 
they are each good predictors when 
taken singly and because they are as in- 
dependent of one another as possible, 
each yielding new and different infor- 
mation, will usually do about as much for 
us as the most elaborate and extensive 
battery. 

Increments in accuracy of prediction 
are held down, in the second place, be- 
cause each additional fact that we con- 
sider about an individual introduces ir- 
relevant information into the picture 
along with any new and relevant infor- 
mation. Thus, the aptitude test may place 
a premium on a type of facileness and a 
range of superficial acquaintance that is 
different from and does not contribute to 
ability to master college work. The re- 
port of study techniques may indicate 
what the individual thinks he ought to 
do, rather than what he does do. The 
motivational measure may be distorted 
by anxiety about being away from home 
or by last night's fight with the girl 
friend. The determinants of test behavior 
are also multiple, and only a fraction of 
these determiners are relevant to the life 
behavior that we are trying to predict. 
This is another way of saying that all 
tests fall short of perfection so far as va- 
lidity and reliability are concerned, and 
that our tests and other indicators for 
some of the factors that we would like to 
measure are woefully imperfect. 

The increment in accuracy of predic- 
tion from a complex of information may 
be held down, thirdly, by inappropriate 
weighting of the different component 
facts. In trying to understand Johnny’s 
poor reading and thereby to predict what 
remedial steps are likely to be effective, 
we may be overly influenced by his ri- 
valry with his little sister and give inade- 
quate attention to a shift in schools and a 
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change in the philosophy of instruction 
that took place at the second grade. We 
may be over-influenced by a low group- 
test IQ and insufficiently impressed by 
specific incapacities shown by a test of 
word-analysis skills. If a complex array 
of facts is to enable us to make the best 
possible prediction, each of the facts 
must enter into our awareness with the 
proper emphasis and weight. How is this 
to be achieved? 


Actuary vs. Clinician 

Basically, there are two ways in which 
a number of facts about an individual 
can be combined to yield a prediction 
relating to him. They may be combined 
actuarially, or they may be combined 
clinically. When we combine data ac- 
tuarially, we combine them in accord- 
ance with a formula or table based upon 
extensive previous experience. Thus, ex- 
perience accumulated over previous 
years may have indicated that in order to 
predict achievement in ninth-grade al- 
gebra, we should give a weight of three 
to achievement in eighth-grade arithme- 
tic, a weight of two to the Orleans Al- 
gebra Prognosis Test, and a weight of 
one to the Numerical Ability test of the 
Differential Aptitude Tests. Proceeding 
actuarially, we would apply this formula 
to past records and prepare an expect- 
ancy table, showing what the probabili- 
ties are of different levels of success in 
algebra for any given composite score 
on the weighted team of predictors. To 
make our prediction concerning Johnny, 
we would apply the 3-2-1 formula to 
his grades and test scores, find the com- 
posite score, and look up the probabili- 
ttes in our expectancy table. Our predic- 
tion for Johnny would be taken directly 
from this actuarial table of past ex- 
perience. 

Proceeding by the clinical approach, 
we would get the same three facts about 
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Johnny—eighth-grade arithmetic grades, 
prognostic test score, and numerical abil- 
ity test score—but we might also give 
some consideration, intentionally or in- 
advertently, to a variety of other facts 
about Johnny. We might know that his 
father is an engineer, that Johnny is tall 
for his age, that Johnny is an Eagle Scout, 
that Johnny is the oldest of four chil- 
dren, that Johnny won second prize in 
physical science in the school Science 
Fair, that Johnny is an engaging red- 
head. Programing this complex of data 
through that original electronic compu- 
ter, the human brain, we would come out 
with a judgment as to how good a bet 
Johnny is for the algebra class. 

Note that the “clinician,” if we can 
apply this designation to any person who 
is called upon to digest a set of facts about 
a person and arrive at a decision about 
him, typically has a much larger number 
and wider range of data available than 
could be incorporated into an actuarial 
prediction equation. At the same time, 
the only weighting system that the clini- 
cian has is that somewhat unstable and 
untested one represented by his own 
fluctuating judgment. Theoretically, in 
view of the relative wealth of informa- 
tion available to him, it should be possible 
for the clinician to make much more ac- 
curate and discriminating predictions 
than can result from the mechanical com- 
bining of two or three measures into an 
actuarial prediction, but this potentiality 
can only be realized if he picks out the 
right components from the mass of avail- 
able information and gives them the 
right weight. Those comparative studies 
that we have of clinical and actuarial pre- 
diction tend, by and large, to find more 
accurate results for actuarial than for 
clinical predictions. I hasten, however, 
to add that the conditions in these studies 
have generally been somewhat artificial, 
not giving full scope to the talents of the 


skilled clinician. The studies nevertheless 
point out that there is no guarantee that 
human judgment will use data optimally, 
and that even though it is possible to feed 
both more data and a wider variety of 
data into a human judge than into a pre- 
diction equation, the judge may process 
his information inappropriately or inef- 
ficiently and come out with generally in- 
accurate predictions. 


Recurrence and Uniqueness 


Of course, we can only use an actuarial 
approach to prediction and decision- 
making successfully if we have systemat- 
ically accumulated the type of actuarial 
data that will permit us to select the most 
efficient team of predictors and deter- 
mine the optimum weights to assign to 
each. This is possible only where the 
event to be predicted is a frequently 
occurring one—success in college, success 
in a particular course or program, or some 
such tangible and recurring item. The 
roles and settings under which this can 
occur are unfortunately limited. If we are 
in charge of admissions for a college, 
freshman grade-point averages at our in- 
stitution can be accumulated in quantity, 
and expectancy tables for prediction can 
be developed if we wish. In the same way, 
a school or school system can develop 
expectancy tables for success in any of 
its own courses or programs. There are 
also possibilities for making such ma- 
terial more broadly available. Thus, in 
the state of Georgia, expectancy tables 
are published and made available to high 
school counselors, showing the probabil- 
ity of a grade point average of C, of B, 
and of A at each of the colleges within 
the state for individuals with any given 
combination of high school grades and 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test 
Scores. Again, hidden in the College 
Board’s Manual of Freshman Class Pro- 


files, there is material that would permit 
development of at least crude expect- 
ancy tables showing chance of admission 
to some hundreds of different colleges in 
relation to SAT scores and high school 
grades, and these tables should be quite 
useful to high school counselors. 

But many events are relatively unique 
in the experience of the decision-maker. 
As a high school counselor, you have 
never before had a student who wanted 
to go to Williwaw Tech, and you must 
synthesize as best you can any available 
information about the college and the 
student in order to arrive at an estimate 
of his prospects of success. No remedial 
reading teacher works with enough pu- 
pils, or with pupils enough alike in age, 
reading level, and type of difficulty, to 
have the possibility of assembling formal 
expectancy tables that could be applied 
in making a forecast about a new case. 
The range and individuality of the prob- 
lems encountered by a school psycholo- 
gist in working with the problems of 
individual pupils defy any accumulation 
of evidence of a formal actuarial nature. 
Research studies may have pointed out 
the factors that are relevant and the 
strength of general relationships that 
exist, but these general findings must be 
interpreted and applied in new combina- 
tions with the individual case. 

For the vast numbers of situations in 
which we must make predictions con- 
cerning events that are of infrequent oc- 
currence or that represent a new and 
somewhat different combination of fa- 
miliar components, we necessarily rely 
upon the informal prediction equations 
that have accumulated in the neurones of 
the school psychologist, the remedial 
reading teacher, the guidance counselor, 
or the principal, based upon their knowl- 
edge of previous research and their back- 
ground of experience. And then predic- 
tion is inaccurate to the extent that these 
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prediction equations are inappropriate or 
unstable or both. 

To recapitulate, (a) all events are mul- 
tiply determined, so (b) our predictions 
can be improved by taking account of a 
number of determiners, but (c) the gain 
from adding on additional predictors is 
held down by the fact that our different 
predictors are redundant or overlapping 
and (d) by the difficulty of giving opti- 
mum weight to each component, espe- 
cially (e) when the weighting is done 
intuitively on the basis of the fluctuat- 
ing judgment of an individual “clini- 
cian.” Thus, the accuracy of our predic- 
tions is limited in part by the information 
available to us and in part by our tech- 
niques for processing that information. 


Predicting Change 


A fifth fact of life, or principle under- 
lying educational decision-making, is that 
change is much more difficult to predict 
than status. As I suggested earlier, we 
can make a very good forecast of where 
pupils will be in reading a year from 
now just by knowing where they are at 
the present time. Present educational 
status is the best single predictor of fu- 
ture educational status. But just in pro- 
portion as this is true, predicting who 
will gain most from initial test and who 
will gain least becomes impossible. To 
the extent that today’s performance 
forecasts next year’s performance, we 
are saying that gains will be uniform or 
differ only by chance and in unpredict- 
able ways from one pupil to the next, 
and that individual differences in gain are 
essentially unpredictable, It is my impres- 
sion that this is not far from the fact of 
the matter, at least in those educational 
achievements that have a continuous his- 
tory of development through the school 
years, 

I'm not certain how often educational 
decisions are based on the type of pre- 
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diction that states that Mary can be ex- 
pected to make rapid progress in reading 
this next year, but Helen can be expected 
to show less than average progress, I 
hope not too often, because I am sure 
that the batting average on such predic- 
tions is really low. But I suspect that we 
often have a feeling that we are predict- 
ing differential growth when we are 
really just predicting differences in fu- 
ture status from differences in present 
status, 

A sixth principle, related to the one 
that I have just presented, but of more 
fundamental importance, is that differen- 
tial prediction is more difficult and less 
accurate than absolute prediction. An ex- 
ample of absolute prediction is the asser- 
tion that Joe’s freshman grade-point 
average will be C or lower. One type of 
differential prediction, on the other hand, 
asserts that Joe will do better in fresh- 
man math than in freshman English. An- 
other type of differential prediction 
states that Joe will learn more English 
if he is put in a remedial section than if 
put in a regular section, Thus, differen- 
tial predictions are of two somewhat diff- 
ferent kinds, one referring to a difference 
between areas and the other to a differ- 
ence between treatments. Differential 
predictions are at the heart of most edu- 
cational decisions, because most decisions 
represent choices between different ac- 
tions. Thus, they are based on predictions 
of differences associated with the differ- 
ent possible choices that the individual or 
school faces. 

Why are differential predictions rela- 
tively undependable? Primarily, it is be- 
cause many of the predictive factors 
bear a similar relationship to both alter- 
natives. A high level of general abstract 
ability, a supportive and culturally rich 
home environment, motivation to 
achieve in academic pursuits, a conscien- 
tious disposition, patterns of organizing 


one’s time and doing one’s work system- 
atically are all predictive of good 
achievement, be it in English or in math- 
ematics, and account in considerable 
measure for our ability to predict in 
either direction. Thus, the remaining 
components that are different—specific 
talent in numerical thinking vs specific 
fluency with words, or preference for 
devoting time to reading or writing vs 
preference for working on quantitative 
problems—account for only a modest 
fraction of final performance. 

In the same way, the facts about an 
individual that determine whether he will 
do well or poorly in freshman English 
are in large part the same without regard 
to the treatment he receives. If he comes 
to us with a large vocabulary, effective 
skills in expressing himself, and the 
ability to read rapidly and with under- 
standing, he is likely to show good 
achievement at the end of the year no 
matter what kind of an instructor or cur- 
riculum he is exposed to; and if he falls 
at the other end of the scale on these pre- 
dictive measures, he can be expected to 
do relatively poorly. This is not to say 
that differential treatments for different 
kinds of individuals are of no impor- 
tance, or that we are completely blind 
in our estimations of who will benefit 
most from which treatment. But it is to 
say that judgments of these matters are 
far from precise and much more difficult 
to make than a simple judgment of who 
will do well or poorly. 


Salvation via Humility 


s Recognizing the difficulty and fallibil- 
ity of differential predictions, what are 
the practical implications of this state of 
affairs for administrators, counselors, and 
individual pupils? One implication is to 
reinforce even more strongly the humil- 
ity and tentativeness with which we 
make choices and plans for and with stu- 


dents. When we have a low level of 
certainty that occupation A or course A 
or section A or method A will work out 
better for Roger than will occupation 
or course or section or method B, we can 
ill afford to be dogmatic and rigid in our 
effort to bring about or enforce the 
choice of A. And we need, so far as pos- 
sible, to maintain the doorways open for 
shifting to B or C or D if further devel- 
opments suggest that A is not working 
out well. 

Secondly, we need to recognize that 
there are many roads to salvation for 
each individual and that a number of 
them may be almost equally satisfactory. 
That is, there is no one best job, no one 
best curriculum for each pupil. In many 
of the choices that must be made, where 
the basis for differential prediction is in- 
adequate, the choice may actually not 
make much real difference in the long 
run. Whether to take French or Latin, 
whether to be in the advanced math sec- 
tion or the regular section, whether to 
enter college X or college Y, the impor- 
tant thing may be less which choice is 
made than that some choice is made and 
is followed up wholeheartedly once a 
commitment has been made to it. 

Thirdly, when we lack any clear indi- 
cation from the objective evidence as to 
which choice is likely to be more success- 
ful, as may often be the case, we may 
find it wise to be guided by the subjec- 
tive preferences of the individual. Where 
we have little basis for affirming a differ- 
ence from without, it may be wise to be 
guided from within. 

Let me try to recapitulate the points I 
have tried to make, first about the facts 
of the case and then about the strategy 
for using measurement in educational de- 
cision-making. As basic facts or princi- 
ples, I would affirm these points: 

Decisions are based jointly on judg- 
ments of fact as to what would occur and 
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judgments of value as to what should 
occur, 

Educational and psychological meas- 
urements have their function in making 
more accurate our judgments of what 
would occur if a certain action were 
taken. 

The information most likely to permit 
accurate judgments is information on 
past behavior most similar to that which 
we are trying to predict in the future. 

The information most likely to permit 
accurate judgments is recent information, 
especially when the function being stud- 
ied is undergoing rapid change. 

Joint prediction from several measures 
can be more accurate than prediction 
from any one taken singly. 

The gain from adding on additional 
measures, however, is sharply limited by 
overlapping of the measures and by our 
difficulty in weighting them properly. 

It is much more difficult to make sound 
judgments about growth and change than 
about status. 

It is more difficult to make sound judg- 
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ments about differences—of area or of 
treatment—than about status in a single 
role or dimension. 


The elements of decision-making strat- 
egy that seem to me to flow from these 
considerations are as follows: 


So far as possible, think of decisions as 
hypotheses to be made tentatively, sub- 
ject to review and revision in the light 
of further data and events. 

Do not force decisions in advance of 
the time that they need to be made, but 
take each decisive step as the time for it 
arrives, 

Since there are many differential de- 
cisions for which measurement data pro- 
vide meager evidence on which to make 
a choice, be relaxed about the whole 
affair and at the same time give scope for 
subjective evaluations, 

Finally, clarify the values involved 
first; only as you know what you are 
seeking can measurement be of any help 
to you in finding it. 


RALPH F. BERDIE 
University of Minnesota 


The measurement of men 


THE IMPORTANT QUESTION TODAY is not 
who a man is but, rather, what a man 
does. What a man has done and what he 
will do concerns all of his associates, par- 
ticularly teachers and employers, far 
more than where he comes from or who 
his family is. Society, in order to conduct 
its business, and the individual, in order 
to find satisfaction and success, must un- 
derstand the unique person so that ap- 
propriate decisions can be made, educa- 
tional and vocational plans can lead to 
fruition, and the needs of society and 
the wants of individuals can be properly 
balanced, 

Throughout the world, men are at- 
tempting to apply reason and knowledge 
to problems which in the past have been 
approached with superstition, intuition, 
and tradition. The methods of the natural 
sciences have produced a general attitude 
which is beginning to prevail in psychol- 
ogy and the other social sciences; and the 
new term, behavioral science, epitomizes 
the application of reason to our social 
processes. 

Our knowledge and understanding 
must provide decisions about individuals 
that are reasonable and well informed. A 
community that is to function effectively 
Consists of individuals capable of making 
valid personal decisions; and the com- 
munity itself, when it is necessary, must 
make equally valid decisions on a collec- 
tive basis, 


As an example, young men in the 


United States as they approach maturity 
today must make important decisions 
concerning their military obligation, and 
the community, through the federal gov- 
ernment, must make parallel decisions. 
The young man who is well informed 
concerning available alternatives and who 
knows the probable outcome if each of 
these alternatives were applied to him- 
self can presumably make a better deci- 
sion than the person working in ignor- 
ance and operating by guess and by 
golly. Similarly, the government, with 
accurate knowledge of its manpower 
needs and its resources of talent, and 
with skills for matching men with jobs, 
can take some steps to help meet this so- 
cial problem. Knowledge of self as it is 
related to opportunities in and to de- 
mands of the community provides a ba- 
sis for rational living. 


On Knowing Persons 
Learning about the individual be- 
comes increasingly significant. Every 
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school attempts to learn about the ability 
of each child. Every teacher attempts to 
learn about the knowledge, information, 
and skills of every student. Every college 
and university attempts to learn about 
the academic potential of each applicant. 
Every professional and occupational 
licensing board attempts to gauge the 
skill and competence of persons enter- 
ing the vocation. The government at- 
tempts to assess the abilities and com- 
petences of persons entering Civil 
Service and military employment. Many 
employers attempt to learn about the ap- 
titudes, abilities, skills, interests, and per- 
sonalities of prospective employees. 
Throughout the country, thousands of 
college admissions officers, prison place- 
ment officials, military classification offi- 
cers, employment directors, school and 
college counselors, psychiatrists, and so- 
cial workers are using available methods 
to learn about the individuals with whom 
they work in order that decisions affect- 
ing them and others can lead to success. 
Many social developments have led to 
this increasing emphasis on the calibra- 
tion of persons. During recent decades, 
the general educational level of the pop- 
ulation in the United States has increased 
proportionately to a far greater extent 
than ever has occurred before in history. 
For example, from 1940 to 1960, of all 
persons 25 years old or older in the 
United States, while the proportion with 
less than five years of formal education 
dropped from 14 to eight per cent, the 
Proportion with at least some high school 
education increased from 4o to 61 per 
cent, and the proportion of persons with 
some college education rose from ten to 
16 per cent. In some states, more than 80 
percent of young persons are currently 
gtaduating from high school as com- 
pared to approximately 20 per cent 
during the early part of the century. As 
a population becomes better educated, 
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the horizons of individuals are broad- 
ened; their potentials are multiplied. 

Changes in industry and science, in in- 
creasing available alternatives, have mul- 
tiplied the number and the kinds of 
decisions that the individual and society 
must make. During recent decades, the 
number of identifiable jobs in the Amer- 
ican economy has increased from ap- 
proximately 25,000 to close to 50,000. 
Students preparing to enter the labor 
market today can choose from among 
thousands of occupations unheard of 
when their fathers were making similar de- 
cisions—econometrician, astronaut, pro- 
gramer, TV repairman. 

Changes in the social sciences, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and psychology, and 
awareness of these changes also have im- 
plications for the need to calibrate per- 
sons. Relationships between employee 
and employer are better understood; the 
nature of vocational aptitudes and occu- 
pational interests is better known; more is 
being learned about the occupational de- 
velopment of the school child, the adoles- 
cent, and the young worker. 


The Expanding Individual 


Relevant here also is the interesting 
idea proposed by psychologists con- 
cerning the needs of individuals. They 
propose that social and biological needs 
of persons are arranged in a hierarchy 
with the more basic needs, such as hun- 
ger and sex, as foundations in the hier- 
archy; the more “civilized” needs, such 
as the needs for social acceptance and 
for self-fulfillment, are higher in the 
hierarchy. As the basic needs are more 
easily fulfilled, the civilized needs be- 
come more primary and demanding. As 
men devote less energy to physical sur- 
vival, they are able—in fact, are forced— 
to direct more energy toward satisfying 
their social and psychological needs. 


All of these factors, along with the 
physical and social expansion of the 
world accompanying the development of 
communication and transportation, indi- 
cate that man’s environment has become 
larger and more complex. His world has 
exploded about him, and he lives in an 
abundance of opportunities and alterna- 
tives. At the same time, he himself has 
become more complex, and as the cul- 
tural heritage of man accumulates, his 
knowledge and promise flower. 

These developments in man and his 
world produce now a diversity of re- 
sources, opportunities, and alternatives 
that is matched only perhaps by the in- 
crease in the diversity of man’s prob- 
lems. As the complexity of man’s social 
organization increases, so does the com- 
plexity of his individual life. To deal 
with this state of affairs, he must deter- 
mine not only the dimensions of the 
world in which he lives, both physically 
and socially, but also the dimensions of 
himself. Each man must know more and 
more about the nature of man as a species 
and the nature of himself as a unique 
person, 

When we measure men, then, what are 
we studying? Early students of person- 
ality defined their subject matter as the 
whole of the individual. Personality was 
the entire man, all of what he did and 
was. The difficulty of dealing with such 
an obscure subject led to a definition 
that regarded personality as the totality 
of a person’s attitudes and values. More 
recent definitions have regarded person- 
ality as those consistent characteristics 
of an individual which are antecedent to 
or Predictive of his future behavior. 
Within this definition would be included 
any observation that could be made of 
the individual that would be related to 
what he did later. This point of view 
does Not require the division of person- 
ality into different levels, as do concep- 


tions like Freud’s; and essentially, it is 
concerned with the actions of the indi- 
vidual. It is a behaviorist’s definition of 
personality. 

For purposes of convenience, the psy- 
chologist uses several dimensions. Apti- 
tude or ability refers to the skills or com- 
petences a person has currently that are 
predictive of the development of more 
advanced skills in the future. The di- 
mension of achievement or skill tends to 
be separated from that of aptitudes and 
abilities insofar as the behaviors under 
study are more complex and more di- 
rectly observable. Interests are con- 
cerned primarily with the choices made 
by the individual when he is faced by 
several available alternatives. Conse- 
quently, interests are closely related to 
motivation, and closely related to the 
dimension of interest is the dimension of 
values, that is, those aspects of life the 
individual himself considers important. 


Calibrating Personality 

Further dimensions of personality in- 
clude those related to what are com- 
monly called character, emotionality, and 
sociability. Character includes such 
things as dependability and reliability. 
Emotionality includes such things as sta- 
bility, depression, control of temper, 
weeping, and anxiety. Sociability in- 
cludes the relationships between an indi- 
vidual and his fellows and his attitudes 
toward these relationships—friendliness, 
shyness, extroversion. 

The philosopher, of course, looks at 
personality quite differently from the 
psychologist or the sociologist; and 
whereas the latter are concerned with 
what predicts what, the former is typi- 
cally occupied with the values of various 
behaviors, their original sources, and the 
relationship between social and individual 
values. 


The needs for calibrating personality 
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now should be apparent. Presumably, 
self-understanding can help persons to 
increase self-control. If a person is to 
know himself as an individual, however, 
he also must have a point of reference. 
It does not help to know you are an indi- 
vidual unless you know from what you 
are individual. Persons who provide psy- 
chological counseling to others are 
primarily concerned with helping others 
learn how they are different from and 
similar to other people, and how these 
similarities and differences can affect 
their lives. 

Educational planning, such as select- 
ing courses in junior high school, curri- 
cula in high school, or colleges within a 
university, depends on knowledge of 
skills, aptitudes, and interests. Planned 
instruction in the classroom depends on 
the teacher’s knowledge regarding the 
student’s capacity, developed skills, and 
interests. Efficient employment, assign- 
ment, and promotion of employees de- 
pend on knowledge of demonstrated 
skills and potential. The need to cali- 
brate personality in our society cannot 
be questioned. 

One can study personality impression- 
istically or systematically. Most of us use 
the former method, developing an im- 
pression on the basis of casual observa- 
tion, exploratory conversation, informal 
reports from others, and perhaps a few 
direct questions. All of the information 
so obtained is haphazardly compared to 
information obtained through previous 
similar experiences. Because Andrew 
Jones has the same voice quality that 
Professor Thompson had, Andrew is 
equally intelligent. Because Millie Todd 
has the same nervous mannerisms as did 
Ann Claire, she is heading toward the 
same mental hospital in which Ann spent 
her last days. Because Banker Clark in a 
letter reported that Authur Gerts al- 
ways arrived at work on time, Mr. Gerts 
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can be relied on to handle honestly other 
persons’ money. 

Study of impressionistic methods of 
calibrating personality reveals their inad- 
equacies. Most letters of reference do 
little to provide information that is re- 
lated to what a person later will do. What 
a man has actually done, as revealed by 
his work and school record, is highly 
predictive of what he will do, but what 
other people say of him has little rele- 
vance. In the absence of anything else, 
impressionistic methods are necessary, 
but the accuracy of these methods is so 
suspect that almost anything else is 
preferable. 

More systematic methods of calibrat- 
ing personality are provided by struc- 
tured interviews, systematic reports and 
ratings from others, systematized direct 
observations, and psychological tests. 


Methods of Measurement 


Even systematic interviews provide 
little information of value in selecting 
persons. If an employer is interested in 
avoiding the selection of persons who 
have two heads, then an interview will 
suit his purposes; but if he is interested 
in selecting persons who are intelligent, 
well motivated, and honest, then inter- 
views, even by trained clinical psycholo- 
gists or psychiatrists, will provide little 
help. 

Rating forms, with a great deal of ef- 
fort and study, can be developed that 
will help in understanding people. The 
usual rating forms are of little value, how- 
ever, although during the last few years 
the Peace Corps has found it possible to 
use successfully systematic letters of 
recommendation and rating forms in the 
selection of volunteers. 

Direct observations of persons in sit- 
uations similar to those in which they will 
be performing later provide the most 


accurate means of predicting later be- 
havior, but this is the very method that 
is most difficult and most expensive to 

ide. The Office of Strategic Services 
in World War II developed situational 
tests wherein men were placed in situa- 
tions similar to those encountered fre- 
quently by intelligence agents, and ob- 
servations were made as to how the men 
there handled themselves with the ex- 
pectation that performance in the sample 
situation would predict later perfor- 
mance in the real life situation. To some 
extent, these samplings were effective 
predictors, but for most practical pur- 
poses, this method does not hold much 
promise. 

Scientists have been concerned with 
psychological tests since before the 
twentieth century, but Alfred Binet, 
when he developed the Binet-Simon In- 
telligence Test in 1908, was the first to 
apply practical psychological methods to 
testing. The first large scale use of psy- 
chological testing methods occurred 
during the First World War, when the 
US Army was faced with the task of 
selecting and classifying millions of re- 
cruits. As a result of this successful en- 
deavor, group psychological testing was 
introduced into American schools, in- 
dustry, and government; and currently 
cach year, millions of students, job ap- 
plicants, and military servicemen take 
Psychological tests of ability and apti- 
tude, interest, academic achievement, 
occupational skill, and personality. Such 
tests are used by medical clinics, hos- 
Pitals, state and private employment offi- 
Ces, placement bureaus, city, county, 
State, and federal Civil Service and mili- 
Fes agencies, as well as by schools, col- 
ny and industry. At least half a dozen 
z; pa ting and distributing agen- 
as $ Millions of dollars worth of tests 
gam supplies each year, and thou- 

of Psychologists and psychometrists 


develop, evaluate, and administer these 
tests. 

Essentially, most tests can be regarded 
as samplings of behavior. Although the 
behavior sampled is usually not directly 
comparable to the behavior to be pre- 
dicted, nevertheless the sample does pre- 
dict certain things about later behavior. 
Teachers, for example, are frequently 
interested in knowing the extent or the 
size of a child’s vocabulary. The average 
child in the sixth grade knows approxi- 
mately 25,000 words. All of the words in 
the unabridged dictionary could be pre- 
sented to the child in a list in order to 
determine which words he knew, but 
this task would exhaust the patience of 
both the child and the examiner. Actu- 
ally, an accurate idea of the size of a 
child’s vocabulary can be made by care- 
fully selecting from the unabridged dic- 
tionary a list of one hundred different 
words; on the basis of the number of 
these words the child knows, a close pre- 
diction can be made of the size of his 
total vocabulary. Thus, in approximately 
one-half hour, a teacher can form a good 
notion about the size of a child’s vocabu- 
lary. Similar methods allow teachers to 
determine the extent to which a pupil 
can handle simple number combinations 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
or division, or the extent to which he 
knows the fundamentals of English 
grammar. Educational achievement tests 
are based on this concept of sampling. 


Tests and Decisions 

Tests of aptitude and ability make use 
of test items that are less concerned with 
what a child knows and more concerned 
with what he will be able to do. For ex- 
ample, a mechanical ability test may pre- 
sent to the child a number of simple 
drawings showing various kinds of ap- 
paratus; the child is to observe the draw- 
ing and decide how the apparatus will 
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operate. One drawing consists of a series 
of intermeshed gears. The direction is 
shown in which the first gear turns, and 
the subject is expected to indicate the di- 
rection in which the last gear revolves. 
Another item may show a drawing of a 
simple three-dimensional figure ac- 
companied by several drawings of two- 
dimensional figures; the child this time is 
to indicate which of the two-dimensional 
figures, when properly manipulated, will 
form the three-dimensional figure. These 
items consist of samplings from large 
populations of items which have been 
found experimentally and empirically to 
predict, at least to a limited extent, the 
degree to which a child will later succeed 
in mechanical work like carpentry or 
perhaps even medicine or dentistry. 

As the needs have increased for the 
measurement of persons so has the use of 
psychological tests. A person expects 
that the empirical and scientific methods 
of the behavioral scientist will provide 
him with relevant information that will 
lead to statements of known probability. 
Shall my son go to college? Should I 
study engineering or medicine? Should 
we hire this man for a laboring position, 
knowing that eventually he will have to 
be promoted to a supervisor because of 
seniority rulings? Should this man be 
drafted now or deferred? Should we 
classify this man as a pilot or as a naviga- 
tor? Should this patient be given electro- 
shock therapy or not? Has brain surgery 
affected this person’s reasoning ability? 
Is this person a safe driver? One who 
asks such questions wants more than an 
impressionistic answer. He does not 
want “I think so” or “I think not”; 
rather, he wants a statement more like, 
“Of every 100 persons like him, 12 suc- 
ceed remarkably well, 26 succeed to 
Some extent, and 62 fail.” Such state- 
ments do not make decisions, but they 
do provide information useful in the 
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making of decisions. Equally important, 
they allow the person to review con- 
stantly how effective his decisions are. 

Because of the growing emphasis on 
psychological tests, social critics are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, promises and 
dangers, of such tests, Recent magazine 
articles and books have dealt with these 
problems. Unfortunately, most of the 
books and articles by persons most 
threatened by tests have appeared in the 
popular literature, whereas most of those 
supporting testing have appeared in the 
technical and professional psychological 
literature. Just what are the advantages 
and disadvantages, promises and dangers, 
of psychological tests? 


Testing, Pro and Con 


The eventual decisions to use tests 
must be based not only on knowledge 
about tests but also on knowledge about 
alternative methods of calibrating per- 
sonality. If tests are very good but other 
methods are superior, then other meth- 
ods should be used. If tests have certain 
weaknesses and deficiencies, but the 
weaknesses and deficiencies of other 
methods are even greater, then tests are 
to be preferred. In attempting to eval- 
uate the possible contribution of tests, 
therefore, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of test alternatives must be 
considered, 

The disadvantages of tests have been 
stressed by many. First, if a test is to be 
effective, it must be used with large 
numbers of persons, both for the devel- 
opment and standardization of the test, 
and for collecting scores of groups so 
that the score of an individual can be 
compared to the scores of persons hav- 
ing known characteristics. As a test is 
used, so is the opportunity increased for 
many persons to learn about the test, and 
the test becomes, therefore, less secure. 


That is, a test that is used for employ- 
ment purposes by many companies will 
become familiar to a job applicant who 
has taken it three or four times, and his 
performance will improve simply by vir- 
tue of his greater familiarity. 

The College Entrance Examination 
Board, recognizing this (as do many 
other agencies), develops and uses a new 
test each time their examination is given. 
This procedure is an expensive and diffi- 
cult one, but necessary if test security is 
to be maintained. 

Some persons criticize tests because of 
the difficulty of selecting questions or 
items on which a number of authorities 
agree completely about what is the cor- 
rect solution to each problem or the cor- 
rect answer to each question. The test 
specialist’s answer here is to remove as 
many of the ambiguous items as he can, 
and then to select answers where large 
Majorities of recognized authorities 
agree, frankly realizing that occasionally 
faulty items will remain. His contention 
is that no means of gauging personality 
is perfect and that some defects will be 
found in even the best method, including 
carefully developed psychological tests. 
_ Another criticism raised about testing 
is that persons from certain groups may 
be at a disadvantage in taking tests de- 
veloped by or for persons from other 
groups. For example, a person who de- 
velops a Psychological ability test may 
Come from an urban community and 
Er fs test primarily useful with ur- 
a “a if a child from a farm takes 
ein s at a disadvantage and 
ore: sie, si er because of a low 
Drone, : ë nps s reply is that the 
D nua De use by persons who un- 

s cir limits. If a physician uses a 
ei arp to diagnose tuber- 
A k ae that the Schick 
Mimmis rather, its misuse provides 

about the physician! 


Much concern is often raised about 
the possibility of persons influencing 
their scores, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, on tests of personality or inter- 
est. Psychologists have developed means 
that are helpful in detecting such faking, 
but most psychologists contend that, par- 
ticularly in educational situations, stu- 
dents can be trusted because relatively 
few students have much to gain by falsi- 
fying their performance. 

Finally, some objection has been 
raised concerning the psychological test 
as an invasion of privacy. One’s privacy 
is invaded whenever another individual 
attempts to learn about him, and every 
man who looks at or talks with us violates 
our isolation. Self-revealment and com- 
munication about ourselves are necessary 
aspects of social living, and concern here 
should be directed at the purpose and use 
of the means employed to elicit infor- 
mation about ourselves, not at the meth- 
ods themselves. 


Objectivity of Tests 

The major advantage that tests meth- 
ods have over other methods of eliciting 
information is their objectivity. This 
means that any qualified person can give 
a test and come up with the same results, 
regardless of the biases, prejudices, or 
personality characteristics of the tester. 
Essentially, the test reflects the perform- 
ance of the person tested, not the per- 
sonality of the one who administers the 
test. In an interview, the agreement 
among different interviewers who see 
the same person is not high; in fact, there 
is frequently nzo agreement. In assembly- 
ing letters of recommendation or refer- 
ences from various persons about the 
same individual, little agreement is gen- 
erally found. This difference in agree- 
ment is attributed to the varying objec- 
tivity of the methods. 

Some tests are more objective than 
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others. An essay test in which the per- 
son responds to a question by writing a 
discursive answer is not an objective test 
because the person who scores it uses 
his own standard of reference, and the 
score given by one scorer does not 
typically agree closely with the score 
given by others. Trained scorers can be 
taught how to apply common standards, 
and agreement among scorers can be in- 
creased; but seldom does the consistency 
of scoring an essay question match the 
consistency of scoring a genuinely ob- 
jective examination. 

Most objective examinations consist of 
items in which a question is presented to 
an individual along with the answers or 
the methods of answering. The subject 
makes a choice which can be compared 
to the choices made by experts who pro- 
vide the “key” to the examination. 

If the person who conducts an inter- 
view is the same person who makes 
judgments as to the success of the one 
being interviewed, then agreement be- 
tween test results or interview results 
and success can be inflated. For example, 
an employer may think that salesmen 
who talk a lot, who are highly extra- 
verted, and who demonstrate a great deal 
of energy were his most successful sales- 
men, paying little attention to how much 
they actually sold. He would be able to 
identify people who behave in these 
Ways in an interview, and if his success 
ratings were based on these patterns of 
conduct rather than on amount sold, then 
he would “find” he was doing a good job 
of selection. Another person, conducting 
interviews for the same employer, might 
use completely different standards and 
find that his interview ratings did noth- 
ing to predict success as defined by that 
employer. 

Test scores also have the advantage of 
ease in statistical manipulation. This is 
important if the user is to attend con- 
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tinually and constantly to the effective- 
ness of his procedures. Most tests provide 
quantitative indices that can be dealt with 
mathematically. When a person takes a 
test, one can say that out of 100 items, he 
successfully answered 40, or that out of 
100 items, he responded to a far greater 
extent in the way that successful machin- 
ists do than he did in the way that suc- 
cessful bookkeepers do. Tests allow one 
to count behaviors, and such quantifica- 
tions can lead to greater and more pre- 
cise knowledge. 


To Predict Success 


The major question, of course, con- 
cerns the accuracy with which these 
methods will predict success. In studies 
done on the prediction of success of stu- 
dents in many types of schools, including 
liberal arts colleges, high schools, col- 
leges of medicine, colleges of law, and 
colleges of dentistry, tests predict success 
to a greater extent than do other means. 
Similarly, when persistence and satisfac- 
tion in occupations are studied, objective 
psychological tests are the most effective 
predictors, even over long periods of 
time extending up to 20 years. 

For generations, insurance companies 
have used numbers and probabilities in 
order to make business decisions. The 
actuarial method has been the basis of 
all insurance and has allowed companies 
to quantify past experiences in order to 
make decisions about the future. Only 
since 1960 have the users of psychologi- 
cal tests had easy access to actuarial 
methods. Their use of these methods is 
quite different from the use made by in- 
surance companies. In the insurance 
business, the actuarial tables primarily 
determine the rates or costs of policies. 
Expectancy or probability tables as used 
with psychological tests provide infor- 
mation that enters into decisions but 


TABLE I 
Expectancy Tables for First Year College Grades Based on ACT Prediction Index 


To Obtain Prediction Index: 
Add the eight digits which correspond, 
respectively, to the student's four ACT 


Table re 


Chances in 100 of a freshman 
obtaining an average grade of 


standard scores and his four grades. Prediction 
Table 10 Index C or higher B or higher 
Contribution to 74 TrETEDS 3 
HS. Grade from Prediction Index 72 9 3 
ACT Report Form bt 99 79 
(First set) Eng. Math S.S. N.S. 9 74 
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60 93 44 
Table 1b 8 
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35 14 See eee 46 63 10 
34 Ya. E 44 56 7 
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32 II E ie eo 40. 44 4 
2 tla idee as 38 37 3 
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28 10 4 10 5 32 21 I 
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ft St 8 | Hig chances nokia) freeman saverage of C or 
9 3 I giz higher are 79 out of 100 and of B or higher 
3 3 I SoG 21 out of 100. 
7 2 I 2 2 
6 2 I 2 3 
5 2 I 2o 


does not primarily make the decisions. 
Essentially, the actuarial tables as used 
by test consumers free them from mak- 
ing guesses about facts and allow them to 
concentrate on what they are more able 
to do—consider values. 

As an example, the American College 
Testing Program in 1964 distributed ex- 
pectancy tables similar to those shown 
in Table 1 for 156 colleges. When one of 
the half-million students who took the 
ACT test discussed with a Minnesota 
college admissions officer the appropri- 
ateness of attending a given college, his 
counselor had available information pro- 
vided by the table. If Willy Jones’s stand- 
ard scores on the ACT were 29 in 
English, 30 in Mathematics, 28 in Social 
Science, and 29 in Natural Sciences, and 
if his most recent grades in high school 
in these four subjects were English A, 
Mathematics A, Social Science C, and 
Natural Science A, then his resulting 
prediction index would be 52, and the 
table would reveal that of every 100 stu- 
dents with this prediction index, 21 ob- 
tained grades of below C or less than 
satisfactory, 58 obtained grades between 
C and B, and 2: obtained grades of 
above B, 

This kind of information does not tell 
either the student or the college that the 
student should be admitted. Rather, it 
tells what is likely to happen to the stu- 
dent, and it is up to the student and the 
college to decide on the basis of this in- 
formation, considered along with much 
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other information, what is the wise 
decision. 


Wisdom and Probability 


For some students, a wise decision is 
made when the student’s probability of 
obtaining satisfactory grades in a college 
is only two out of ten. For another stu- 
dent a wise decision might require a 
probability of at least six out of ten. 
Some students may wish to make deci- 
sions only when success is a sure thing, 
Others wish to and should gamble on a 
very small probability. 

When the student learns easily and 
quickly what his probability of success 
is, then he has more time and energy to 
consider what it is he wants, what his 
goals are, what the best means toward 
these goals are, and how he should make 
his choices. A good poker player knows 
what the odds are and then makes his 
decisions. The more time he has to spend 
computing the odds, the less time he has 
to decide how to use these odds. 

Educational and psychological tests are 
conveniences. They are to be used when 
they are more efficient and more eco- 
nomical than other means, and their con- 
tribution to the individual and to society 
depends on the skill and ethics of the 
user. Like other products of civiliza- 
tion—fire, automobiles, and jet power— 
they can be used destructively or con- 
structively, The problem is not with the 
tests but with the men they are to 
measure. 


Teenage reactions 
to nuclear threat 


[L AM TRYING TO SPEAK HERE simply as a 
teenager about the reactions of my fel- 
low adolescents to the nuclear age—with 
their reactions to an act of mine as my 
special case in point. The setting for what 
I did is what must be a typical suburban 
community, with a high school whose 
students probably reflect the opinions of 
Most suburban teenagers. In this con- 
text, I protested four times last year 
against existing civil defense regulations 
by refusing to take part in school “fall- 
out shelter” drills. This civil disobedi- 
ence brought into the open all my class- 
mates’ feelings about war and peace. The 
particular Jaw I was disobeying created 
a New York State Civil Defense Com- 
Mission in 1953, whose regulations have 
full legal force. One rule of the Com- 
mission is that every school in the state of 
New York, excluding those in New York 
City and several other large cities, must 
hold three civil defense drills every year 
a all students and teachers participat- 

I object to this ruling first because I 
think that all civil defense is wrong today 
in the face of the totality of nuclear 
warfare. While most authorities agree 
that the shelters and drills will do very 
little good in the case of war, in an area 
4 e my town on Long Island, which is so 

ose to New York, this kind of precau- 
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tion gives the people a false feeling of 
security. They start to believe that they 
will be safe in a nuclear attack, and 
eventually they come around to think- 
ing that fallout shelters are an adequate 
substitute for peace. Even more danger- 
ous, people seem to think that civil de- 
fense is actually incompatible with dis- 
armament, which may or may not be 
true. This leads them, if they accept civil 
defense, to abandon all hopes of work- 
ing towards disarmament and peace. 
They are thus accepting war as a sensi- 
ble possibility. Finally, the actual chance 
of war is probably increased by the 
drills’ contribution to the world’s ten- 
sions. I think that all of this makes civil 
defense worse than useless. I have one 
additional objection to the law I dis- 
obeyed—that it makes participation in 
the shelter drills compulsory. Even if 
the people want the drills to be held, 
students who have moral objections to 
participating in preparations for war 
MiNi we UR SS aS 

Originally presented as an address to the Con- 
gress of Scientists on Survival in New York 
City last June, this paper represents one of the 
few statements by thoughtful adolescents about 
nuclear weaponry and the attitudes it evokes in 
young people. At 16 Miss Levenstein resorted 
to civil disobedience to protest against fallout 
drills in ber school; she offers the consequences 
as a case study in teenage responses to the issues 


of peace and war. As such, it is a personal docu- 
ment of considerable educational significance. 
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should be excused. This is, by the way, 
done in many high schools although 
quite illegally; a student may be excused 
if he presents an explanatory note. I was 
protesting this kind of furtive disobe- 
dience of the law as well as the drills 
themselves when I walked down to the 
principal’s office instead of standing fac- 
ing the wall with my hands over my face. 


The Difficult Choice 


I should mention that I realize civil 
disobedience is a dangerous means of 
protest, but in my case I felt it was justi- 
fied. The protest was against one partic- 
ular law which could be changed. I felt 
that basic principles were at stake and 
that great harm could be done by the 
law if it continued, All other means of 
protest, within the law, had, I knew, 
been exhausted. Finally, I knew that my 
act could potentially have some effect on 
the views of the public, while doing no 
possible harm to anyone but myself. It 
was still very hard for me to choose 
civil disobedience for my protest. I 
knew that my school would suspend me, 
possibly jeopardizing my chances for 
college (I had at that time not yet been 
accepted), and that my classmates would 
be hostile. But the reactions I have seen 
have made me feel that I made the right 
choice. That is not to say that the reac- 
tions were overwhelmingly favorable. 
On the contrary, very few were. But I 
think my action did stimulate a few high 
school students to think about the issues 
for the first time, and it stirred a bit of 
action among the few who agreed with 
me; this was enough to make my risks 
worthwhile. 

Before I discuss in detail the reactions 
I met, I should make it clear that my 
observations were necessarily very lim- 
ited. I was, of course, exposed to the 
feelings in my own school, but no place 
else; so my generalizations are based 
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only on my own classmates and on the 
relatively few letters and phone calls | 
received from teenagers outside my own 
community, 

For a few days to a week after each of 
the three times my protest was publi- 
cized in the newspapers, I received as 
many as a dozen letters a day, about half 
from teenagers and almost all favorable, 
Most of the letters from teenagers first 
congratulated me or flattered me, and 
then went on to explain all the reasons 
why their writers believed civil defense 
was wrong. One boy wrote, “My objec- 
tion to the drills is this: If the Russians 
ever drop a bomb on New York City, it 
will be a big one. And if one of those 
big ones ever went off in New York 
City, there would not be an animal alive 
for a radius of 100 miles.” A girl asked, 
“. . . why all of this order in air raid 
drills—so that our remains will be found 
in nice neat lines?” Most of the reason- 
ing was similarly based: Because the 
drills are physically useless, the energy 
expended in them should be used toward 
peace. 


Support and Opposition 


Following their beliefs, and presum- 
ably encouraged by my “breaking the 
ice,” a few students in other high schools 
have since refused to participate in their 
own civil defense drills. I don’t know 
whether this is actually good because 
many students who agree with me don’t 
seem to have much logical support for 
their feelings; but of course, it was very 
heartening for me to sce that the risk I 
had run had had some effect. It was even 
more heartening when a girl in school, 
an acquaintance of mine, stopped me in 
the hall to say, “I’ve decided that I agree 
with you, Sue. What you said to the pa- 
pers made my mind up.” This only hap- 
pened once, but it was good to hear. 

While all this was very heartening, the 


fact remains that most of the reaction I 
received was stronger, more emotional, 
and very negative. I did not receive any 
adverse letters from my classmates, but 
there was one nasty telephone call from a 
girl who identified herself as the repre- 
sentative of some students at my high 
school and then proceeded to blast me as 
un-American and unworthy of my alma 
mater. This was the only unpleasant re- 
sponse by mail or phone from teenagers. 
The dominant reactions were clearer, 
however, when I met my classmates face 
to face in school. As far as I could tell, 
not more than a dozen students out of the 
1,500 agreed with me. For the rest, I 
became a handy object to talk about and 
laugh at. Luckily, I’ve learned to ignore 
people I don’t care about, or my days at 
school could have been painful. My 
friends all stayed loyal to me, although 
most of them did not agree with my 
political position. 

Out of all the students in the schools, 
the school leaders—the boys who have 
been selected to the National Honor So- 
ciety for their scholarship and character, 
who run the school’s activities, who are 
idols for the underclassmen, who are go- 
ing to Ivy League colleges—shocked me 
the most. They just joined in the general 

fun,” without even trying to under- 

stand the issues involved. I find it hard to 
understand how so many intelligent peo- 
ple—and many of them are extremely 
intelligent—can think so little. The one 
stance of any “thoughtful” criticism 
Was when two boys submitted articles 
to the school newspaper. One, whose 
scientific authority was doubtful, said, 
bs a single 20-megaton bomb were 

opped on New York City, a fireball... 
Would start fires up to forty miles away. 

a he be included in this radius, but 
ja kee pe would not be So great as 
other aig ete Community.” The 

Sr said, “Does the construction of 


shelters increase world tensions? No, it 
is a protection.” Both statements may 
seem like wishful thinking, but they 
were the only intelligent criticism of- 
fered me (at least to my face). 

By June, 1964, several months after the 
last drill of the academic year, things 
quieted down. There were just a few 
hisses when I received scholastic honors 
at our school’s Awards Assembly, and 
just a few boys still call out, “There goes 
the communist,” when I walk by. 


On Preserving the Present 


I found this very negative reaction to 
my protest surprising at first, but I think 
that I can present some possible explana- 
tions for it. First, most of the students at 
my high school, I think, were just display- 
ing their usual pattern of conformity. I 
had refused to conform to the norm by 
protesting a law and by making myself 
an object of publicity; this is obviously 
ridiculous to a teenager who has spent 
his high school years trying to conform 
as closely as possible to the accepted. 
The issue for him is not civil defense as 
much as it is my objection to an accepted 
law of any kind. He is naturally confused 
by my sin—the sin of acting different— 
and can think of no other explanation 
than, “She’s a communist; she just wants 
her picture in the papers.” Also, the adult 
reaction to me in my community was 
negative, and some students just ac- 
cepted their parents’ attitudes, The 
whole uniform reaction fits the very con- 
servative tone of my high school. I am 
not using the conservative in its political 
sense, but in its literal meaning—a desire 
to preserve the status quo. I am sure that 
if the status quo were a communist state, 
the students would be just as strongly in 
favor of keeping it from change. This 
probably stems not from any conscious 
commitment, but just from apathy and 
taking the path of least resistance. 
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Another thing that made my class- 
mates especially hostile to my particular 
action was that it was an act of civil dis- 
obedience. For them, I think that all 
authority is sacred, not to be conspicu- 
ously disobeyed on any grounds. This 
hallowing of the law, of course, does not 
apply to minor infractions of school rules 
and regulations—smoking in the boys’ 
rooms and drinking parties during foot- 
ball training are all right—but my action 
was different. I was both disobeying and 
trying to change, so this was shocking. 
Underlying almost all the opposition I 
encountered in school was a self-right- 
eous tone of protecting authority. There 
was even a petition passed around the 
school, which I believe was signed by at 
least 150 students. It read, in part, 


. » . we feel that it has become necessary 
to emphasize the fact that the students 
of (our) high school are not in accord 
with the procedure Susan Levenstein has 
employed in defiance of Civil Defense 
drills, . . . I, the undersigned student of 
(this) high school . . . strongly disap- 
prove of the method of protest Susan 
Levenstein has chosen to employ regard- 
ing our Civil Defense drills. I would have 
it known that I do not accept such con- 
stant defiance of our school rules and 
State laws. 


As is obvious, this petition did not men- 
tion the issues involved in civil defense 
or the broader issues of morality in the 
nuclear age; it only opposed my “defi- 
ance” of the rules, 


Word from Norway 

I would like to mention in passing that 
an answer to this petition and to other 
student reactions was printed in the next 
issue of the school newspaper. It criti- 
cized the hypocrisy of the signers, who 
showed no qualms about defying other 
school rules, and the petition’s smug as- 
sumption that the majority is always 
right. The article said, “It is often hard 
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to be part of the small per cent thinking 
differently, really differently. Why don’t 
you 90 per cent try to tolerate the other 
ten per cent?” This was the only time 
that anything was said publically in my 
defense by a classmate. What was a little 
sad was that the article was not written 
by a native of my town, but by, of all 
people, our exchange student from Nor- 
way—the only one to admonish our 
classmates for their implied criticism of 
my right to think as I pleased. 

As well as their conservatism and their 
blind belief in authority, I think that my 
fellow teenagers generally have an enor- 
mously oversimplified, black-and-white 
view of the world that makes them nat- 
urally hostile to my challenge to it. The 
United States, standing for absolute 
good, is holding off the Soviet Union, a 
nation of inhuman dictators whose sole 
aim is to conquer the globe by force. 
One must admit that one’s thinking pro- 
cesses are made much easier by this ster- 
eotype, which is bred not only by the 
mass media but also by our educational 
system. From the first day we study his- 
tory, we read in our texts how “we” are 
good and “they” are bad. If this world 
picture is accepted as a basis for think- 
ing, it is impossible to accept the feasi- 
bility of a safe disarmament or a real 
peace. If the Russians are demons who 
can never be trusted, the only way to de- 
ter them can be the threat of violence; 
negotiation becomes senseless. 

This kind of thinking is common 
among adults as well as teenagers, I re- 
alize, but I think several factors combine 
to make high school youngsters espe- 
cially vulnerable to the temptation of 
black-and-white reasoning. First, there is 
a drive toward conformity in my high 
school that I’m sure is greater than it was 
in the last generation. Also, the students, 
being young and brought up in a homo- 
geneous, sheltered community, have 


been exposed to little unbiased informa- 
tion. Finally, my generation is the first 
to be exposed all our lives to cold-war 
propaganda from the more effective, 
ever-present mass media. 


Fear from Impotence 

I think there are, in addition, deeper 
psychological reasons why my class- 
mates have put their faith so completely 
in fallout shelters and what they stand 
for. We teenagers, just like everyone 
else, have threats constantly dangling 
over our heads. Almost always, though, 
we know that we can eliminate the 
threats more or less easily by our own 
efforts. If we are in danger of failing a 
course, we can study harder. If we are 
told we will be suspended from school 
for wearing skirts above our knees, we 
can lower our hems. But the threat of 
nuclear war is impossible to touch: The 
Bomb is impersonal, distant, and omnip- 
otent. Its threat, for us who live near 
New York in particular, is to wipe out 
our existence completely. It is almost 
impossible to live with the possibility of 
this terror, We all believe deep down that 
we cannot die; to realize the totality of 
nuclear war would challenge this funda- 
mental belief. So my classmates have 
fought the threat by denying it. They 
Want, so much to believe they will be 
safe in case of war that they pounce on 
civil defense and accept it blindly as 
their protection. For example, one of the 
articles in the school newspaper said, “a 
Si shelter . . . does give people a 

ance . . . to resume life and attempt to 


live as they had before an attack,” an op- 
timism which is completely unsupported 
by the facts. Although many teenagers 
will agree intellectually that the bomb 
drills probably won't do them any good, 
they cannot make themselves believe it. 
They will protest that the drills may 
save some lives, however few, and each 
one, of course, trusts that he will be one 
of the survivors. Without this faith in 
their own immortality, it would be diffi- 
cult for many teenagers to bear the cold- 
war atmosphere and the constant danger 
of annihilation. Thus, it serves a psycho- 
logical purpose. But this false feeling of 
security makes the high school students 
accept World War III as a possible solu- 
tion to the world’s problems, and their 
passive acceptance increases the danger 
to the cause of world peace. 

All I can do here is to present a very 
limited idea of the attitudes of suburban 
adolescents, gathered from just my per- 
sonal experiences. But I think these atti- 
tudes are dangerous enough, and the 
premises they are based on are false 
enough, that something should be done 
to change them. I don’t know what can 
be done to bring information and good 
sense into the high schools, but I think 
that the responsibility rests primarily 
with our educational leaders. If they fail, 
I am afraid to imagine the world as it 
could become, dominated more and 
more by the false impressions and ration- 
alizations that I have seen blocking the 
thinking of my advantaged and intelli- 
gent classmates. 
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History teaching 
in Nasser’s Egypt 


THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC, which was 
established after the overthrow of the 
monarchy and the exile of King Farouk 
in 1953, is an authoritarian state ruled by 
a military council headed and directed 
by Gamal Abdul Nasser, the President 
of the Republic, Political freedom is 
severely restricted, and the government 
exercises a rigid control over all media 
of communication and propaganda, espe- 
cially over radio broadcasting and the 
newspapers. 

Nasser is a dynamic and influential 
Political leader whose influence spreads 
to all Arab countries in the Middle East. 
He has failed, however, in the realization 
of his Pan-Arab dream of a united federa- 
tion of all Arab states under his domina- 
tion. In working for such a union, Nasser 
has been repeatedly rebuffed by the 
bitter enmity of the rulers of Saudi- 
Arabia, Tunisia, Lebanon, and most cou- 
Tageously, by the young King Hussein of 
Jordan. Syria, once united with Egypt, 
broke away from Nasser after Syrian 
nationalists accused President Nasser of 
using the union to impose Egyptian 
tule over Syria. In addition to the trou- 
bles with his Arab brethren, Nasser must 
constantly keep a wary eye on the 
neighboring State of Israel. Egypt, while 
observing an armistice with Israel, con- 
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siders itself legally at war with that state, 
and Nasser at frequent intervals vows a 
“second round” in the jihad, the holy war 
against the Jewish state. 

Newspapers and government-owned 
and operated radio networks, the most 
powerful in the Middle East, fully reflect 
and serve the political views, policies and 
interests of Nasser and his government. 
Radio Cairo, through the voices of its 
well trained announcers, commentators, 
and propagandists, exerts a great in- 
fluence on the political developments in 
every Arab country. 


Authoritarian Schools 


The national school system, with the 
possible exception of a number of reli- 
gious schools maintained by religious 
on ED ee ae ee 

Prepared with the collaboration of Mr. Fuad 
Haddad, a Lebanese exchange student at the 
University of Chicago, this article is based 
essentially on representative and widely used 
textbooks written for Egyptian schools subse- 
quent to President Nasser’s accession to power. 
The analysis of these documents suggests a new 
perspective on some intensely important current 
issues, and it illustrates one way in which the 
study of education can lead fruitfully to a 
deeper understanding of the emerging cultures 
of today’s rapidly developing nations of Africa 
and Asia. Dr. Krug, Professor of Education in 
History and the Social Sciences at Chicago, is 
well known for his cross-cultural attacks on 
Significant educational problems. 


is controlled and directed by the 
Ministry of Education and Instruction. In 
keeping with this control, history text- 
books used in high schools must carry the 
seal of approval of the Ministry. Authors 
must conform to the interpretation of 
political events, especially in recent his- 
tory, as laid down by the government. 
The textbooks examined here were writ- 
ten by distinguished university profes- 
sors, and the writing is almost uniformly 
colorful and absorbing. 

The high school texts used in this 
study were selected by the Ministry of 
Education and Instruction of the United 
Arab Republic as the most representative 
and widely used. The analysis will con- 
cern, primarily, events related to Zionist 
colonization in Palestine, the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, the nation- 
alization of the Suez Canal and the 
Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt 
and, finally, the position of the UAR 
toward the United States and toward the 
Soviet Union. These topics were selected 
to allow a comparison of their presenta- 
tion and interpretation in Egyptian text- 
books and in history textbooks used in 
high schools in Israel. 

It should be stated at the outset that 
events in world history which have no 
direct bearing on the position of Egypt 
in international affairs and which have no 
relation to the Middle East are treated in 
the textbooks with detachment and ob- 
jectivity. For instance, the outbreak of 
World War I is viewed as the inevitable 
result of rival imperialist ambitions of 
Germany, Austria, Great Britain, and 
Russia, Russia’s ambition to dominate 
Serbia and the Balkans, Austria’s refusal 
to give Serbia independence, and Ger- 
many’s attempt to extend its influence to 
= Middle East by building a railway 

€ to Baghdad made the clash inevitable. 
The feverish efforts of the British to 
Strengthen their fleet in the North Sea, 


the German attempt to become a great 
naval power, and Russia’s mobilization 
brought the great powers to the brink of 
war. The causus belli was provided by 
the assassination of Prince Ferdinand, the 
Austrian heir to the throne, in Sarajevo. 
Turkey “pretended to be neutral until 
she mobilized her forces” and then, with- 
out provocation, bombarded Russian 
ports in the Black Sea and joined the war 
on the side of Germany and Austria 


(5) 


From Germany to Zion 

The textbooks are unanimous in their 
contention that Germans were mistreated 
at the Peace Conference and that the 
Treaty of Versailles was harsh and un- 
just. The oppressive conditions imposed 
on Germany in the peace treaty caused 
inflation and unemployment which made 
possible Hitler’s seizure of power. “It 
seemed that Britain,” says one textbook 
(5), “was helping the Germans to violate 
the Treaty because she did not protest 
when Hitler introduced universal mili- 
tary training when he took over the Saar 
and when he fortified the Rhineland.” 
Hitler had three objectives: to unify all 
Germans under his Third Reich, to domi- 
nate Central Europe, and to form a 
strong defense against communism. The 
textbooks refer to Chamberlain’s policy 
of appeasement as evidence of Anglo- 
French weakness vis-é-vis Hitler’s power 
and determination (5). Hitler’s persecu- 
tion of his opponents, his total suppres- 
sion of political freedom, and his drive to 
exterminate the Jews are glossed over in 
textbooks. The second World War, like 
the first one, is treated as a contest be- 
tween two rival blocs of power for the 
domination of Europe and of the world. 

1 All textbooks used in this study carry on 
their covers the following notation, “Approved 
by the Ministry of Education and Instruction 
for use in its schools.” Titles are here trans- 
lated from Arabic. 
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The textbooks devote a great deal of 
space to Zionism and to the Palestine 
question. While all the textbooks con- 
demn Zionism as a movement aimed at 
taking Palestine away from the Arabs and 
as a movement created and sustained by 
“Western imperialism,” one textbook (5) 
presents the Zionist ideological position 
with a considerable degree of objectivity. 
Jewish efforts to colonize Palestine be- 
gan, it states, with the Balfour Declara- 
tion, which was issued by the British 
government in 1917. Great Britain 
promised in this document to help the 
Jews establish a national home in Pales- 
tine. The Balfour Declaration was given 
“to gain the support of Jewish influential 
men in the field of finance and press in 
London and New York.” The issuance 
of the Declaration was, however, in the 
view of the authors, a clear contradic- 
tion of the promises given by the British 
to the Arabs in exchange for their help 
to the Allies in the Second World War. 


Evidence Ignored 


Since Britain took over the League of 
Nations’ mandate over Palestine, it 
concentrated, in the view of another text- 
book (70), on working for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state. The British man- 
datory power helped the Jews in two 
ways: by opening the doors of Palestine 
to Jewish immigration and by “taking 
over lands from Arab owners and trans- 
ferring them to the Jews.” No evidence 
is provided to substantiate this statement 
because, in fact, the evidence points to an 
entirely different conclusion. 

The British attempted, through a suc- 
cession of White Papers, to restrict the 
sale of lands to the Jews by Arab 
effendis, the large and often absentee 
landowners. Acting upon reports of two 
Royal Commissions of Investigation, the 
British government issued in 1929 the 
so-called Passfield White Paper (named 
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for the Colonial Secretary, Lord Pass- 
field), which declared that Palestine was 
an over-populated country and virtually 
forbade any further Jewish immigration. 
In 1939, Great Britain issued another 
White Paper which gave the British High 
Commissioner in Palestine the right to 
prohibit any sale of land to the Jews. As 
a result of this provision, the country 
was divided into two parts. In one part, 
the Jews could not purchase land; in the 
other, purchases could take place only by 
special permission of the High Commis- 
sioner. The lands obtained and settled by 
the Jews were not obtained by transfers 
from the British mandatory administra- 
tion. The Egyptian textbooks fail to men- 
tion the White Papers and fail to tell 
their young readers that every dunam of 
land acquired by the Jews was sold to 
them by Arab landowners and that most 
of these lands were not under cultivation 
at the time of purchase. 

History of the Arab World in Modern 
Times(1) provides students with an ob- 
jective review of the history and the 
nature of Zionism. “The Jews,” the au- 
thors write, “looked for a long time to- 
ward Palestine as their ‘promised land.’” 
In the nineteenth century, Jews launched 
the Zionist movement, aimed at returning 
all the Jews to Palestine and at establish- 
ing a Jewish state there. The founder of 
the movement was Dr. Theodore Herzl, 
who wrote in 1896 a book entitled The 
Jewish State. He attempted to convince 
the Turkish Sultan, Abdul Hamid II, to 
allow Jewish immigration into Palestine. 
During World War I, the Jews used all 
their political influence to obtain the Bal- 
four Declaration. The same textbook de- 
clares that the “tragic” division of Pales- 
tine and the expropriation of Arabs from 
their homesteads and their homeland were 
brought about because Palestinian Arabs 
had to fight not only against the Jews in 
Palestine but against “world Zionism, 


which was very influential in Europe and 
especially in America.” The authors cite 
as an example of this influence the 1944 
Presidential election campaign in which 
both major parties, the Democrats and 
the Republicans, tried to compete with 
each other in the vigor of their support 
for Zionism in order to get the Jewish 
votes for their respective candidates. 


Arab Revolts 

The Arabs of Palestine, one textbook 
(5) states, saw in the continued Jewish 
immigration a threat to their way of life 
and to their security. This threat was 
made even more serious, by the growing 
evidence that “the mandatory power 
[Great Britain] was biased in favor of 
the Jews.” The textbook further excori- 
ates the Jews for acquiring large land 
holdings and for driving thousands of 
Arab peasants from the land which they 
had tilled for many generations. Aroused 
by the threat of Jewish “invasions” of 
their country, the Arabs rose in succes- 
sive revolts against the Jews and the Brit- 
ish in 1921, 1929 and 1936. The uprisings, 
the textbooks assert, were a desperate 
attempt to stem the tide of Jewish immi- 
gration and colonization. During 1936- 
1939, many Arab volunteers from other 
Arab states joined the guerrilla units 
which were fighting the Jews, but “the 
Arab kings interfered to stop the fight.” 
There is no elaboration or substantiation 
of this vague statement, which is ob- 
viously directed against the late King 
Abdullah of Transjordan and the late 
King Ibn Saud of Saudi-Arabia, whom 
Nasser had accused of betraying the 
Arab cause. Most non-Arab historians 
agree that the Arab guerrilla bands which, 
= 1936 and 1937, made a major effort to 
vr Jewish settlements were defeated 

y the joint effort of Jewish defense units 
ea the British army led by General Orde 

ingate (4, 8). 


As Seen from Israel 

The story of Jewish immigration and 
colonization of Palestine and of Arab re- 
sistance to it is completely different in 
history textbooks used in the high schools 
in Israel. The Arab riots of 1921 and 
1929, say the Israeli textbooks, resulted 
from an unrestrained religious incitement 
of Arab masses against the Jews. This 
campaign of religious bigotry was led by 
the Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el 
Husseini, who told his pious Moslem 
flock that the Jews had desecrated the 
Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem by wor- 
shipping at the adjoining Wailing Wall. 
He also accused the Jews of planning to 
take over the Moslem shrines in Palestine 
(11). The 1936-1939 Arab riots are dealt 
with in one Israeli textbook in a special 
chapter entitled “The Arab-Jewish Con- 
flict—Arab and Jewish Claims.” The au- 
thor writes (11) that increased Jewish 
immigration into Palestine between the 
years 1933-1935) which came in the wake 
of Hitler’s persecutions caused deep con- 
cern among Arabs. The Arab nationalist 
movement, dormant for many years, re- 
ceived a strong impetus from the estab- 
lishment of independent Arab states in 
Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Saudi-Arabia, and 
Transjordan. At the head of this national- 
ist movement stood the effendis, who 
were concerned “about the national in- 
terests of the Arabs but also feared that 
the increased Jewish immigration would 
cause the Arab fellahin to rise against 
their masters and exploiters.” The Mufti 
of Jerusalem influenced this unrest by 
conducting a relentless propaganda of 
religious incitement against the Jews. 
“The Arabs argued,” the textbook con- 
tinues, “that Palestine was their land 
from the seventh century—that it was 
an Arab land just as America belonged to 
the Americans who had conquered it 
from the Indians. In accordance with 
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the principle of self-determination, the 
League of Nations had no right to trans- 
form this Arab country into a Jewish 
National Home.” Great Britain, by issu- 
ing the Balfour Declaration, broke its 
previous promises and commitments to 
the Arabs. 

Rieger (77) contrasts the Arab claims 
with the position taken by the Jews. 
Jewish leaders argued that their historical 
connection with Palestine remained un- 
broken from 71 AD, when the country 
was conquered by the Romans and its 
Jewish population was exiled. “Even in 
their exile, Jews considered Palestine as 
their homeland. Palestine, which in Bibli- 
cal times was a land of milk and honey, 
became a land of deserts and swamps 
under centuries of Arab rule. Jewish im- 
migrants found the lands on which they 
settled desolate and unproductive, and 
by their sweat and blood made the des- 
erts bloom again.” The Jewish coloniza- 
tion of Palestine did not harm the Arabs. 
On the contrary, it taught them better 
methods of land cultivation and raised 
the standards of sanitation, health, and 
medical care for all the inhabitants, Asa 
consequence of Jewish colonization, the 
standard of living of Palestinian Arabs 
rose far above that in other Arab coun- 
tries. “The Arab claims, which were 
sometimes supported by British experts,” 
The History of the Jews in Modern 
Times continues, “that Jewish immigra- 
tion dispossessed Arab peasants from 
their lands, were found either com- 
pletely unfounded or greatly exagger- 
ated.” Finally, the author points out that 
for the Arabs, Palestine constituted only 
a small part of Arab territory, whereas 
for the Jews, it was the only place on 
earth that they could call their own. The 
textbook points out that the British Royal 
Commission, headed by Lord Peel, which 
investigated the 1936 riots, found that 
there was justice in the claims of the 
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Arabs and of the Jews and recommended 
the partition of the country into an Arab 
and a Jewish state. This recommendation, 
which was supported by the Jews but 
opposed by the Arabs, was eventually 
accepted by the United Nations in 1947. 


Palestine’s Partition 


The partition of Palestine, which came 
after the passage of the partition resolu- 
tion by the United Nations in Novem- 
ber, 1947, is considered by the Egyptian 
textbooks as a calamity and a betrayal of 
Arab interests in Palestine and elsewhere. 
The responsibility for this calamity is 
distributed among Great Britain, the 
United States, and the Jewish population 
in Palestine. Britain is accused of allow- 
ing a large scale immigration into Pales- 
tine immediately after the war; the 
American Government is taken to task 
for pressuring the British to allow Jewish 
refugees to enter Palestine, and the Jews 
in Palestine are charged with conducting 
a campaign of terror and intimidation 
against the Arab population. “The doors 
of Palestine,” says one textbook (2), 
“were thrown wide open after World 
War I, and the Jewish Agency planned 
the whole enterprise. Truman blessed 
Zionist immigration into Palestine, and 
American Jews and others raised huge 
funds to finance the whole affair. With 
these funds, the Jews formed the Hagana 
underground and provided it with mod- 
ern arms. They also organized guerrilla 
bands. Britain made no attempt to stop 
these inimical military preparations and 
actually encouraged Jews to spread their 
terror. President Truman is held chiefly 
responsible for the American support of 
the Zionist cause. “When Truman be- 
came President,” says one book (s), “he 
was more enthusiastic than his predeces- 
sor (Roosevelt) about the Jewish prob- 
lem. In September, 1944, he insisted that 
the doors of Palestine be opened to accept 


100,000 Jews . . . in order that the Jews 
could become a majority in Palestine and 
then with the help of the United States, 
the country would be converted into a 
Jewish State.” Further, it asserts that 
when, in 1946, Britain decided to restrict 
Jewish immigration, “the USA inter- 
fered and forced Britain to open the 
doors of Palestine to Jewish immigrants.” 

All the Egyptian textbooks examined 
consider the United States solely respon- 
sible for the passage of the partition reso- 
lution by the United Nations Assembly 
by the required two-thirds majority. 
Consequently, the-US is held responsible 
for the establishment of the State of 
Israel: “The USA put pressure on many 
states and got the United Nations As- 
sembly to pass the partition resolution” 
(2). The authors of another textbook 
(5) assert, “In November, 1947, the 
United Nations agreed, under the in- 
fluence of biased Zionist propaganda 
which played an important role in the 
election of Truman to the Presidency, to 
divide Palestine into two parts.” 

Not one of the Egyptian textbooks ex- 
amined mentions the fact that the Soviet 
Union and its satellites gave strong sup- 
port to the partition resolution and that 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko delivered a speech during the de- 
bate, endorsing the right of the Jews to 
form an independent state in Palestine. 
The textbooks also fail to note that with- 
out the votes of the Soviet bloc, the par- 
tition resolution would have failed to get 
the needed two-thirds majority. 


Jewish Contrast 


The same developments are treated 
quite differently in the Israeli textbooks 
(12). It is sometimes difficult to remem- 
ber that both sets of textbooks discuss 
the same events. Great Britain is casti- 
gated not for permitting Jewish immi- 
gration, but for stopping it. British efforts 


to stop the illegal immigration between 
the years 1943-1946 by turning away 
from the shores of Palestine unseaworthy 
boats loaded with Jewish immigrants and 
sending the refugees from the Nazi holo- 
caust to detention camps in Cyprus are 
soundly condemned. “The British au- 
thorities,” writes an Israeli author (7), 
“. . . at first sent the immigrants to 
prisons in the country (the shores were 
closely patrolled by the British day and 
night); then they sent thousands to the 
distant island of Mauritius, and finally the 
immigrants were shipped to Cyprus. . . . 
The ‘illegal’ immigration cost our nation 
many lives.” The refusal of Ernest Bevin, 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary, to accept 
President Truman’s suggestion to allow 
100,000 Jewish refugees to enter Pales- 
tine is bitterly condemned: “It is diffi- 
cult to describe the bitterness engendered 
by [Bevin’s] declaration, which was is- 
sued in a brutal and insulting manner and 
which demonstrated open hostility to 
Zionist aspirations. . . . The answer of the 
Jews was the organization of the resist- 
ance movement.” The author asserts that 
it was Jewish resistance and Jewish terror 
which eventually forced the British to 
announce in 1947 their decision to give 
up the mandate over Palestine. 

The British are also accused of doing 
all in their power to make the carrying 
out of the United Nations partition reso- 
lution difficult if not impossible. The 
sudden withdrawal of English officials 
and troops and Britain’s refusal to effect 
an orderly transfer of government to 
Jewish authorities are condemned by 
Israeli textbooks. One author (72) asserts 
that the British had no intention of en- 
dangering the lives of their soldiers to 
protect the Jews from Arab guerrilla 
bands and from regular army units which 
were sent to Palestine by several Arab 
states. “They [the British] did not lift a 
finger,” he writes, “when Kaukaji [the 
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Iraqui leader of Arab guerrilla forces] 
established his headquarters near Nablus. 
They quickly made clear by deeds that 
they did not intend to take measures for 
the protection of the lives of Jewish 
settlers.” 


Russia and Truman 


There is little similarity between the 
sections devoted to the 1947 UN parti- 
tion resolution in the Israeli and the 
Egyption textbooks. The Israeli writers 
maintain that the resolution, which was 
voted on under dramatic circumstances 
late at night on 29 November, was 
adopted because of the unexpected 
American-Soviet cooperation on the is- 
sue. Dr. Rieger (zz) writes, “Special 
importance must be attached to the 
fact that the two warring powers, 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
found themselves in agreement on the 
question of the establishment of a Jewish 
state in Palestine. Russia’s support for an 
independent Jewish state was a sharp and 
surprising turn in Soviet policy, which 
during an entire generation treated Zion- 
ism with suspicion and hostility.” Israeli 
textbooks are unanimous in suggesting 
that the Soviets acted as they did because 
of their determination to get the British 
out of Palestine. 

There is, however, one point of agree- 
ment in the stories of the United Nations 
Vote in the textbooks of both countries. 
President Truman is credited with play- 
ing a decisive role in throwing American 
support behind the partition resolution 
and in instructing the American delega- 
ton to the UN to exert all its efforts 
and use all its influence to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds vote of approval. 

Egyptian textbooks charge that imme- 
diately after the proclamation of an in- 
dependent State of Israel, Jewish Hagana 
(self-defense) units began a campaign 
of terror against Arab towns and villages 
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in order to force the Arab population to 
leave Palestine. The authors assert that 
Arab states sent their armies into Pales- 
tine to protect Palestinian Arabs from 
Jewish terror: “On the second day after 
the Jewish National Council,” says one 
volume (5), “had announced the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State called ‘Israel,’ 
Jewish troops began a sudden attack on 
Arab villages and killed innocent Arab 
inhabitants in Dir Yassin, Jaffa, and Acre. 
A million Arabs left their homes and be- 
came dispossessed refugees.” Similarly, 
another text (70) states that “the terror 
of Zionist guerrillas increased and the 
slaughter of Arabs was hideous . . . Arab 
countries declared that they would not 
stand by idly and see their brethren be- 
come victims of Zionist terrorism and 
murder, As soon as Britain withdrew her 
forces, the Jews proclaimed the creation 
of Israel. The United States of Asnerica 
was the first state to recognize Israel only 
a few minutes after its birth. Arab armies 
crossed into Palestine and the war be- 
gan.” 


Terror in Other Eyes 


The story of the events that followed 
the establishment of Israel is presented 
quite differently in the Israeli textbooks. 
One (72), for example, records that the 
armies of Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Iraq, and 
Lebanon entered Palestine because the 
Arab governments and the Arab generals 
were convinced that the fledgling state, 
virtually without an army and without 
modern weapons, could be easily sub- 
dued and the Jews driven into the sea. 
The mass exodus of Palestinian Arabs, 
says the author, was not the result of 
Jewish terror but was caused by the 
widespread conviction among the Arabs 
“that they will return shortly after vic- 
tory of the invading Arab armies is 
achieved.” The Arabs were told by the 
Mufti of Jerusalem that it would be safer 


for them and easier for the attacking 
Arab armies if the civilian population 
were to leave the country for a short 
of time. Tens of thousands of 
Arabs decided to heed this advice, 
abandoned their homes, and left for 
Jordan and Syria and Lebanon. The 
textbook does not deny that the Arab 
village of Dir Yassin was completely 
destroyed and its inhabitants killed. It 
points out, however, that the deed was 
done by the Irgun, a dissident Jewish 
terrorist group, and that the attack was 
publicly condemned by the Jewish au- 
thorities and public opinion. The author 
adds that Dir Yassin was an isolated act 
of senseless violence which was exploited 
by Arab leaders to frighten Palestinian 
Arabs into a mass flight from the coun- 
try. Thus, the responsibility for the fact 
that several hundred thousand Arabs left 
Palestine is placed on their leaders. 
Curiously, Egyptian textbooks are 
not unanimous in their analysis of the 
causes of the defeat suffered by Arab 
armies at the hands of Jewish forces. 
About half the textbooks examined 
blame the defeat of the five Arab armies 
on the United States, Great Britain, and 
the United Nations. Others maintain that 
the defeat was caused by internal weak- 
Ness in the Arab states and on the 
treachery of Arab rulers, The authors of 
Modern Arab History (2) give this in- 


teresting but somewhat colored account 
of the war: 


The Egyptian army marched and en- 
tered Palestine. It was a few hours from 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem . . . The victories 
of the two armies (Egyptian and Syrian) 
Surprised the Jews and their allies, the 

“estern countries. The Western coun- 
tiles decided to save the State of Israel 
which was recognized by the imperialist 
Powers the moment it was created. Bri- 
pa and the United States a pealed to the 
eo Council to save thie Jews from 

e grip of the marching Arab armies. 


The Council decided on May 29 as the 
day to end the fighting. 


Arab Weaknesses 


Another volume (70) states frankly 
that the Arab defeats were caused by the 
inexperience and poor training of Arab 
armies and by the poor quality of the 
officer corps. It says, 

Public opinion in Arab countries was very 

enthusiastic about the war, but Arab gov- 

ernments were not frank about telling the 

Arab nations about the real state of their 

power. Some officers in Arab countries 

and some Egyptian officers among them 
showed no desire to rush to the battle- 
field . . . Some traitors took advantage of 
their close relation to ex-king Farouk and 
his corrupt administration and decided to 
enrich themselves at the expense of public 
good. They supplied the army in Palestine 
with faulty and obsolete weapons. This 
happened while Israel supplied her army 
with modern and effective equipment. 
The Jews concentrated their strongest 
attack on the Egyptian army and sur- 
rounded a large force in Falujah for one 
hundred and thirty days. The Egyptian 
soldiers refused to surrender and they 
withstood many hardships. The siege of 

Falujah constitutes a glorious page in the 

history of the Egyptian army. 

Another textbook (7) speaks with con- 
tempt about the alleged treason of King 
Abdullah of Jordan and his famed Arab 
Legion. “The Jews,” it says, “took much 
territory without a fight because the 
Jordanian army handed it to the Jews on 
command of King Abdullah. . . . This 
caused general disgust among the Arabs 
in many places.”* The author concludes 
the story with this statement: “The 
Egyptian army stood alone in pushing 
back the Israeli attacks while other Arab 
armies stood by as if the war did not 


concern them.” 
2There is no confirmation of this “a 
of King Abdullah’s generosity to the Jews 
pe Terei. English, or S aeria books which 
deal with the Arab-Jewish fighting in 1947 and 
1948. 
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It would be difficult to square the 
accounts of the Suez crisis of 1956 found 
in the textbooks in the United Arab Re- 
public and those contained in the books 
of impartial historians. The facts of the 
crisis are rather simple: On July 26, 1956, 
Gamal Abdul Nasser, the UAR President 
announced the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal. Nasser promised that the Canal’s 
stockholders would receive just and 
equitable compensation. The nationaliza- 
tion decree was a violation of a binding 
treaty, signed by nine nations in 1888, 
which pledged that the Suez Canal 
would be a free international waterway, 
managed by a British-French-Egyptian- 
Dutch and American stock company. 
When Nasser refused to rescind his na- 
tionalization decree, England and France 
launched an invasion of Egypt on Octo- 
ber 29, 1956. Two days earlier, Israel 
attacked Egyptian outposts and arms 
depots in the Gaza Strip in retaliation 
against Egyptian border raids? After 
routing the Egyptian army units near 
Gaza, the Israeli army was fast advancing 
through the Sinai Peninsula toward the 
Suez Canal and a Meeting with the Eng- 
lish and French armies. But the Anglo- 
French invasion of Egypt was con- 
demned by the United States, and 
President Eisenhower brought “intense 
Personal pressure on [British Prime Min- 
ister] Eden to call off the Suez expedi- 
tion” (3). The Soviet Union also de- 
nounced the invasion and threatened to 
send volunteers to help Nasser to turn 
back the “Western imperialists.” In Bri- 
tain, the Labor party unequivocally con- 
demned the invasion as a violation of the 
Charter of the United Nations. Bolstered 
by the rare show of unanimity between 


immediate provocation was a military alliance, 

presumably against Israel, signed by Egypt, 

Syria, and Jordan, and intensified raids by 
gyptan trained death volunteers, 
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the United States and the Soviet Union, 
the Security Council condemned Israel 
as the aggressor. On November 9, 1956, 
Eden gave the order to halt the invasion, 
and soon thereafter the British-French 
and Israeli troops withdrew from E y 
tian soil. Egypt remained in sole control 
of the Suez Canal. 


The Arab Perception 


An extensive background for Nasser’s 
nationalization order, as perceived by the 
Arabs (70), entails the notion that in 
1954, the United States attempted to 
coerce Egypt into joining an alliance 
under its control and aimed against the 
Soviet Union. The textbook adds, “The 
Revolutionary Government [of Egypt] 
adopted a policy of positive neutralism 
and refused to join the imperialist spon- 
sored Baghdad Pact.” Egypt then asked 
the United States and Britain for arms 
“against the Zionists,” but was refused, 
The arms were supplied to Egypt by 
Russia and her friends. America’s enmity 
to Egypt was again demonstrated when 
Secretary of State Dulles refused to pro- 
vide Egypt with a loan for the building 
of the Aswan Dam. In answer to this 
inimical attitude of the imperialist pow- 
ers, Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal. 
This step “made the imperialists very 
angry, and Britain and France issued di- 
rect threats against Egypt. . . .” In Octo- 
ber, 1956, an Israeli attack commenced on 
the frontiers of Egypt in Sinai according 
to a plot between Israel, France and 
England. The latter two attacked Port 
Said in order to gain control of the 
Canal. Suddenly, French and British 
planes began attacking Egyptian cities. 
The Egyptian nation, army, and people 
fought back valiantly. Arabs sided with 
Egypt and offered help, and so did free 
and peace-loving nations. The General 
Assembly of the United Nations decided 
to stop the war and ordered the en- 


croaching powers to withdraw. The 
British withdrew secretly, and the French 
followed.” 

This account, which is almost identical 
in all Egyptian textbooks, contains a 
number of minor inaccuracies, but the 
most important and glaring is the omis- 
sion of the crucial fact that the Suez in- 
vasion was stopped only because the 
United States and Russia had decided 
that the British-French and Israeli forces 
must leave Egypt. It might have been 
reasonable to expect that the Egyptian 
high school students would be told that 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
saved their country in time of great peril 
to its independence. Similarly, not one of 
the Egyptian textbooks examined men- 
tions the defeats suffered by the Egyptian 
forces in the engagement with the Israeli 
army (9) in the Sinai campaign. 


East-West Neutrality 

Textbooks used in the high schools of 
the United Arab Republic follow a pol- 
icy of strict neutrality in “the struggle 
between the United States and its allies 
and the Soviet Union and its satellites.” 
Basically, it is an attitude of a plague o’ 
both your houses. “Western diplomats,” 
says one textbook (5), “organized NA- 
TO as a defensive alliance aimed to 
stem the expansion of the Soviet Union 
-+.and Russia became the leader of the 
Eastern camp, which includes Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Rumania, Hungary, and Albania.” 
The cold war is assessed in the following 
statement: 


World society is still divided into two 
hostile camps. There is no hope of solving 
this conflict or to avoid it unless both 
sides realize that this world community 
has in it room for both camps and that 
the existence of either in this atomic age 
depends upon that of the other. There is 
no way out for both rivals, if they wish 
to keep on existing, than to learn to live 
in an atmosphere of understanding, co- 
operation, and peace, in spite of the dif- 
ferences in ideology and ideas. That is 
what some statesmen call co-existence. 
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Issues 
Ó Items 


South's Big Push. Undoubtedly the 
largest single effort to expand educa- 
tional opportunities in the United States 
has been launched this autumn by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools and the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. Called the Education Im- 
provement Project and substantially 
funded by grants either already com- 
mitted or in clear prospect, the enter- 
prise entails the setting up of centers in 
five or more Southern cities. Each center 
will involve at least two elementary 
schools, two high schools, and a corps of 
nearby Negro and white colleges, 

With the Negro colleges enacting the 
crucial role, work in higher education 
will focus (a) on the strengthening of 
faculty and curricula on the basis of 
intensive self-surveys and (b) on the pro- 
vision of leadership in the upgrading of 
elementary and secondary school pro- 
gtams. In-service training opportunities, 
summer institutes, help in the recruit- 
ment of teachers and such special educa- 
tional personnel as guidance counselors, 
and the development of methods for the 
early identification and Preparation of 
the particularly gifted or the specially 
able illustrate the range of approaches 
scheduled. Similarly, the participating 
public schools are to operate in a two- 
fold fashion. On the one hand, they must 
elevate the quality of their offerings— 
through such devices as new remedial 
services, the enlargement of professional 
psychological resources, the improve- 
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ment of faculty and staff, etc.—in order 
to counteract the stigmatizing stereotype 
of “lower standards.” On the other hand, 
they must play an active part in the 
cultural and community development 
work that is integral to each center. 

These larger community projects are 
based on the recognized fact that educa- 
tional expectancies and accomplishments 
are dependent on the social context of 
the school at least as much as on the 
school itself. The lines of attack here are 
to include the use of the school plant as 
an accessible cultural center for its neigh- 
borhood, the establishment of workshops 
in such things as home decoration, the 
encouragement of wider participation in 
more active and responsible PTA groups, 
and the development of a system of 
school-community seminars and tutorials, 
staffed by students from both the white 
and Negro colleges. In order to combat 
the atmosphere of cultural deprivation, 
funds will be used to buy books, records, 
prints and photographs, and other ap- 
propriate materials, and to make them 
broadly available in homes as well as in 
public buildings. 

Much of the financing for the Educa- 
tion Improvement Project has come from 
the Ford Foundation with the Danforth 
Foundation also a generous contributor. 
Administration is under the management 
of a governing board appointed by the 
executive committee of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools. As 
the Association’s executive director, Dr. 


Frank Dickey serves as chairman of the 
board and of the board’s steering com- 
mittee. Central headquarters have been 
set up at Suite 592, 795 Peachtree Street, 
NE, Atlanta, Georgia 30308. 


Morality and Intellect. There are those 
who are still celebrating the burial of 
something called “progressive education,” 
regarding the process as the interment of 
an enemy of the intellect. In some ways, 
in some places, and in some hearts and 
heads, it was. The manifold of ideas now 
lumped under that much abused rubric 
of progressive education was animated 
by an essentially moral objective that 
superceded straightforward intellectual 
cultivation. In a sense, those ideals and 
notions of yesterday’s educational ideol- 
ogy were downright Quakerish: Prizing 
individuals—even to the point of senti- 
mentality—and a well ordered society 
for individuals to grow in—even to the 
point of flirting with radical forms of 
collectivism—they aimed at a kind of 
balance between the “inner light” of per- 
sonal autonomy and the “sense of the 
meeting” of highly socialized men. In 
short, progressivism, or what now passes 
for it, extolled personal and social devel- 
opment (unfortunately called “adjust- 
ment”) over the things of the mind. 

The pendulum of theory was already 
Swinging in the opposite direction when 
Sputnik I went into orbit and Americans 
developed the conviction that Ivan could 
outstrip Johnny any day in reading, 
titing, and ’rithmetic. The desirably cor- 
fective trend was accelerated, and the in- 
tellect was restored to a more appropriate 
place among the human qualities that are 
a proper source of human pride. 

But it is noteworthy that at Yale and at 
Princeton, of all places, freshman classes 

year were greeted by presidential ad- 


dresses on the moral values of education 
and on the social expectancies of their 
great halls of learning. In New Haven, 
President Kingman Brewster, Jr., told a 
thousand new students that they had 
been admitted because “you had aroused 
in those who knew you best a confidence 
in your capacity for growth. In large 
part this was measured in terms of in- 
tellectual capacity. But in indispensable 
part it was measured also in terms of 
moral capacity, the likelihood that you 
would eventually be able to make a 
constructive impact on the lives of oth- 
ers.” At Princeton, President Robert F. 
Goheen invited newcomers to Old Nas- 
sau to find another college if their only 
purpose was “to accumulate knowledge.” 
A genuine education, he said, involves 
“a moral quest as well as an intellectual 
one” in order to produce men capable of 
dealing wisely and effectively with a 
trouble-torn world. Princeton is not in 
this, its 218th year, interested in stu- 
dents who “attach themselves to a pipe- 
line of inanimate learning and become 
full, like a storage tank, sealed by a di- 
ploma, and otherwise useless.” 

Can it be that the pendulum is steady- 
ing? Have we become insightful enough 
to realize that human beings do not will- 
ingly split and fractionate themselves 
into separate intellectual and moral com- 
partments and that the critical search for 
values, while intimately related to the 
pursuit of knowledge, is not identical 
with it? Is some of the vital spirit of “pro- 
gressivism” still strong now that it has 
been freed from the ideological husks in 
which it was for a time imprisoned? 

Education is indeed a moral venture. 
One has only to think of the ways in 
which literacy can make a people prey 
to the propaganda of demagogues to 
realize that the “things of the mind” 
are not enough; or one has only to 
remember the rise of Nazism to sense 
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the distinction between being learned, 
which the Germans certainly were, and 
being educated, which by definition they 
were not. But if one admits that educa- 
tion is a moral venture, then all kinds 
of problems and difficulties present them- 
selves. Unless the “correct” morality is 
defined by fiat, then education becomes 
the facilitation of a quest that no man 
can safely terminate until he dies. It be- 
comes a process of critical examination, 
of making choices that must be modified 
in the light of richer and more extensive 
experience, of presenting alternatives and 
scanning the kinds of criteria that can 
be used in judging among them. 

Perhaps in a new version of Robert 
Lynd’s Knowledge for What?, now all 
but forgotten, we would find a provoca- 
tive discussion of how the “things of the 
mind” acquire their greatest value by 
permitting our constant reinterpretation, 
always in modern terms, of the moral 
problems that are part of the human lot. 
While it has always been so, in our com- 
plex and rapidly changing time it is par- 
ticularly true that wisdom—the exercise 
of humane judgment—rests in large part 
on knowledge and the understandings 
that spring from mastered information. 
What Presidents Brewster and Goheen 
have reminded us of is that although 
knowledge is one of the enduring forms 
of human wealth, it too is subject to 
criteria of relevance, and those criteria 
are, at bottom, the moral concepts that 


each man must responsibly evolve for 
himself. 


+ +*+% 


Monthly Miscellany. “You had to live 
—did live, from habit that became in- 
stinct—in the assumption that every 
sound you made was overheard . . .” So 
wrote George Orwell in 7984. But the 
San Francisco Chronicle reports that 
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nearly 10,000 business firms in California 
alone now record outgoing and incom- 
ing telephone calls without the knowl- 
edge of either their own employees or 
the outside parties to the conversations. 
The value of privacy seems, to coin a 
phrase, in extremis.. ... According to 
Dr. Daniel Schreiber, director of the 
NEA’s Project—School Dropouts, one- 
fourth of our school systems do not 
provide free textbooks to high school 
students . . . National Teacher Exami- 
nations will be given four times this year 
instead of the conventional once. Used 
by many school districts for the employ- 
ment of new teachers and by several 
states for certification or licensing, the 
National Teacher Examinations, admin- 
istered by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice (Princeton, New Jersey 08540), can 
be taken at more than 550 locations 
throughout the 50 states on 12 Decem- 
ber, 1964, and on 20 March, 17 July, 
and 2 October, 1965 . . . The first legal- 
ized sweepstakes in the United States 
was run last September in, mirabile dictu, 
New Hampshire, and the schools won! 
At least, the profits were earmarked for 
the public schools of the state after win- 
nings and taxes were deducted from the 
total proceeds of about $5.7 million. The 
net take amounted to something like $2.5 
million for public education . . . Far 
from being killed by TV, radio is a 
thriving business, reports Desmond Smith 
in the September Harper’s. Last year, 25 
million sets were sold, about the same 
number in total use in the 1930s; market 
research indicates that although family 
listening is down, individual listening is 
actually up, and the number of local 
radio stations has increased fivefold in 
the last dozen years. And a major prob- 
lem of the broadcasters is that of whether 
they can squeeze more than 20 commer- 
cials (Count ’em!) into an hour’s air time 
without “irritating people.” It’s no won- 


der that BBC is highly attractive to 
American cars . . . Americans this year 
are well on their way to depositing 20 
million cubic feet of trash and litter 
on their nation’s highways and streets, 
enough to bury the most direct route 
between New York and San Francisco 


one foot under wrappers, beer cans, 
empty pickle jars, and assorted rubbish. 
And it will cost us well over $100 mil- 
lion to clean it up. It somehow seems a 
soberingly self-defeating arrangement, 
especially as we watch the autumn leaves 
blaze in their yearly final glory. . . 


Issues & Items IAT 


Specialized support 


for the superintendent 


WHEN ONE TALKS oF the superintend- 
ent, he starts with at least one semantic 
strike against him—maybe two. For the 
superintendency, despite its essential 
characteristic of final administrative re- 
sponsibility, involves different kinds 
of operational requirements depending 
on size of system, on the urban-subur- 
ban-rural nature of the community 
served, and on the manner of the super- 
intendent’s selection. The history of the 
role of the superintendent varies, too, 
from system to system and from state to 
state. So the superintendent is in many 
ways about as dangerous an abstraction 
as that statistical creature, the average 
man, with his 7/8 of a wife and 2.31 
children. 

Nor is the common analogy between 
the superintendent of schools and the 
chief executive of a large business enter- 
prise as direct or as helpful as it might 
at first seem. It is true that education is 
our biggest business, but it is largely 
public, which is to say that it is a so- 
cialized business operated within a so- 
ciety that historically and presently is 
based on a capitalistic framework of or- 
ganization and operation. The product 
of education is manpower, but produc- 
tion is controlled by kinfolk of the pro- 
duct and by others concerned primarily 
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with personal rather than industrial or 
national benefits. There is no simple 
yardstick of immediate return in the 
form of profit, although the long-term 
effects, personally and societally, can be ` 
impressively expressed in dollars and ` 
cents So the superintendent, who gen- 
erally serves at the pleasure of the 
board of education or of the electorate, 
must look for his tenure to his public, 
with its subjective preferences governed 
by many considerations and generally 
without simple objective evidence to 
guide these preferences. The superintend- 
ent is thus essentially a politician with 
the prospect of professionhood open 
to him only in the sense in which we as- 
cribe statesmanship to some of our hold- 
ers of more general public offices. 


The Cultural Context 


Certain major social forces or trends 


may, however, be said to be working to- 
SE Re ee aS 

Having served successfully as teacher and 
counselor, a research worker in evaluation and 
measurement, and in an urban school superin- 
tendency, Dr. Findley speaks here from a wider 
personal perspective than is available to most 
men. Analyzing the complexities of the modern 
superintendency, he argues that an urgently 
central role for the superintendent is that of 
“mayor of youth” and that his primary support 
must come from a professionally trained and 
creatively used staff in pupil personnel services. 


ward uniformities and a common view 
of the superintendency as a profession. 
We are more closely knit nationally by 
communication media, so that we are 
presented with more nearly the same di- 
versity of views wherever we are. We 
can travel farther by family car and fas- 
ter by plane. We are more mobile not 
only on trips, but in relocating our 
homes. The flow of internal migration is 
in all directions, making us more cosmo- 
politan, on one hand, and a more “simi- 
larly heterogeneous” population from re- 
gion to region despite surviving regional 
differences. In every section of the 
country we are becoming more urban, 
again producing similar mixtures of pop- 
ulation with similar problems. States and 
regions vary in urbanization, perhaps in 
the same order as formerly, but with 
smaller differences and with an increas- 
ing preponderance of urban dwellers 
everywhere. The impact of automation 
on employment is felt nationally despite 
minor regional differences, the great ef- 
fect on education being a new view of 
Vocational education and of adult educa- 
tion generally. All these forces, in ad- 
dition to the proven inefficiency of small 
districts in providing good and varied 
educational opportunity, are making 
school districts larger and more com- 
plex—and more alike in their demands 
on educational leadership by the super- 
intendent. 

So we have the differences mentioned 
first, but these differences are diminish- 
ing under the pressures toward bigness 
in all aspects of life, including our spe- 
cial concern, education. These trends 
clearly call for a professional educa- 
tional leader with a broad comprehen- 
sion of modern life and its problems, a 
grasp of what public education can con- 
tribute to meet these problems, and a 
managerial talent for putting these con- 
tributions into effect. In addition, I insist, 
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we require him to maintain that pub- 
lic popularity that will gain him re-elec- 
tion or reappointment, a necessity not 
only for orderly continuity in the life 
and support of his family, but for effi- 
cient transitions within the school sys- 
tem he directs. 

The task of the educational leader to- 
day reminds me of the story of the con- 
gregation that had decided to build a 
new church and passed three concurrent 
resolutions. The first was to build the 
new church on the site of the old one. 
The second was to use, as far as possible, 
the materials of the old church in build- 
ing the new one. The third resolution 
was to continue holding services in the 
old church while the new church was 
being built. The joke is on the school 
superintendent because this describes 
pretty well what he is asked to do from 
day to day. 


Help Needed! 

Many of the tasks involved in per- 
forming this miracle can be delegated to 
persons on the administrative career lad- 
der. Many teachers, with some appropri- 
ate training, can serve as administrative 
heads of schools or as principals. These 
can in turn be coordinated by an assist- 
ant superintendent who has risen from 
the principals’ ranks. If the system is 
large enough, several assistant superin- 
tendents may be required, perhaps one 
for every 20,000 Or 25,000 students. In 
this case; they will report to an associate 
superintendent for instruction who has 
risen from the same sources. Whatever 
the top of this hierarchy turns out to be 
will have a staff of instructional super- 
visors, specialized by curriculum areas. 
The number of subordinate helping 
teachers will depend on the size of the 
system. Supervisors generally will have 
risen from teacher ranks because of spe- 
cialized curriculum competence, teach- 
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ing ability, and leadership capabilities. A 
specialized staff member or members will 
coordinate teacher recruitment. Another 
with some specialized training may coor- 
dinate special education. All these are 
readily recognized personnel elements in 
operating schools and guiding instruc- 
tion. 

Business affairs will generally require 
special staff headed by an official with 
the same rank as the head of instruction. 
This department may well coordinate 
all budgeting, fiscal control, purchasing 
of equipment and supplies, maintenance 
of facilities, and planning of new facil- 
ities to meet population growth or shifts. 
Again, these persons may well be re- 
cruited from the ranks of principals, but 
may also rise from lower ranks of busi- 
ness management or be brought in be- 
cause of specialized competence in such 
areas as cafeteria management, bus trans- 
portation, building construction and 
maintenance, or public administration. 

A relatively newer type of specializa- 
tion requiring coordinate representation 
is comprehended under the general ru- 
bric of pupil personnel services or spe- 
cialized professional services. Here, the 
requirements are primarily for advanced 
professional training, basically in the 
psychology of education. High school 
counselors have been available for some 
time now. School social workers, often 
called visiting teachers, have generally 
Served several schools on an itinerant 
basis. School psychologists have served 
still larger units to help with diagnosing 
the strengths and weaknesses of poor 
learners, the individual testing of chil- 
dren for assignment to special classes, 
the assessment of intellectual and emo- 
tional attributes of “problem” children, 
and Consultation with teachers and ad- 
ministrators on special problems within 
their schools, School nurses, some itiner- 
ant and others in particular schools, have 
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handled physical examinations, nursing 
service, and medical referrals, Remedial 
specialists, especially in reading, fit here, 
as do those who coordinate the planning 
and operation of the systemwide group 
testing of achievement, scholastic and 
vocational aptitude, interests, readiness, 
and the like. An especially important ele- 
ment in this complex is a research and 
development unit responsible for con- 
tinuous stimulation and evaluation of ex- 
perimental adaptations in the schools’ in- 
structional program, using the latest 
electronic data-processing equipment and 
statistical designs. 


Support in Guidance 


Several points should be made here. 
The assistant or associate superintendent 
in charge will be in a position to coor- 
dinate these several guidance functions 
so as to provide an efficient use of the 
distinct but related services. For fullest 
returns from the person employed in the 
position, he should be recruited from 
those with strong psychological train- 
ing (doctoral level) and a rich under- 
standing of school problems. It may be 
true that, for administrative purposes, 
top direction here might be properly 
given to a person with a background of 
Success in educational administration 
and a sympathetic understanding, ac- 
quired from school experience, of the 
values of such services. A background of 
psychological training is to be given pri- 
ority, however, for two reasons: First, 
the assistant (or associate) superinten- 
dent for pupil personnel services must 
command the respect of a staff of per- 
sons all trained in considerable measure 
in the field and should be expected to 
give them not merely general adminis- 
trative leadership, but a kind of creative 
leadership based on a profound under- 
standing of the basic disciplines as well 
as familiarity with school problems, Sec- 


ond, he should be expected to contrib- 
ute uniquely to discussions and deci- 
sions at the highest administrative level, 
both in the administrative “cabinet” and 
in individual consultations. A person 
with a strong background in educa- 
tional psychology at his immediate com- 
mand can contribute more independent 
knowledge and insights to such delib- 
erations among those with general ad- 
ministrative experience than can one 
additional administrator with the same 
general administrative background and 
abilities as those already well represented, 
On the substantive side, it is important 
to note that while today’s frightening 
problems of dropout and delinquency 
make their appearance and show their 
effects in adolescence, students of these 
problems unanimously point their fin- 
gers at the elementary school or earlier 
as the stages in development at which 
such problems are generated. For the 
past decade, there has been talk of coun- 
seling and guidance in the elementary 
school, but no clearly emerging pattern. 
Meanwhile, the elementary school cur- 
riculum has been stepped up to such a 
degree that it carries a great part of the 
instructional load formerly borne by the 
high school. But whereas the high school 
teacher has had simply to move forward 
in his specialization so that he carries his 
students from a more advanced start in 
his subject to a more advanced standing 
than formerly by the end of his work 
with them, the elementary school teacher 
has been asked to continue to take her 
students from the same start as before, 
but to insure their attainment of more 
Aen standing in all subjects of the 
culum before they go on to high 
school. In what we call her self-contained 
classroom, it has been hardly fair to ex- 
pect her to remain self-contained. In most 
a she has carried on without even the 
€ period granted junior and senior 


high school teachers each day. Nor has 
she had the assistance or professional ad- 
vice of a guidance counselor to take some 
of the special problems from her pre- 
sented by children from inadequate 
homes and neighborhoods, although she 
has been made to feel she should attempt 
to make some special provision for them. 


Aid for Elementary Schools 


The most promising model of assist- 
ance, with a history dating back to 1936, 
is the so-called “adjustment teacher serv- 
ice” in the Chicago public schools. Such 
a teacher is needed in every elementary 
school, and a second such teacher should 
be provided if the school has an elemen- 
tary school enrollment of over 600 chil- 
dren (or 20 regular teachers). Duties of 
these helping teachers should include 
(a) diagnosis of learning difficulties, (b) 
remedial teaching of individuals and 
groups, (c) coordination of the school’s 
group testing, (d) coordination of re- 
ferrals to the division of psychological 
services or the division of social work 
services, (e) consultant service to class- 
room teachers on learning and behavior 
problems, and (f) consultation and coor- 
dination of plans for grouping children 
for instruction. This last includes con- 
sultation within each school with the 
principal and faculty regarding which 
variation on the fully self-contained 
classroom model best fits the distribu- 
tion of competence and interest in sub- 
ject teaching characteristic of each par- 
ticular faculty. There are now several 
new models of elementary school organ- 
ization vying for favor as ways of meet- 
ing our new situation, varying from 
complete departmentalization in one or 
more grades to ungraded classes to plans 
that involve only the regrouping of pu- 
pils in one or more special periods, with 
many intermediate designs to choose 
from. It remains for each school to con- 
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sider with care and thoughtfulness the 
forgotten variable, individual differences 
among teachers, and to adopt the pattern 
most appropriate for its own operation 
rather than expecting a new universal 
pattern to emerge. 

The new “adjustment teacher” will 
not always represent an addition. There 
are many small elementary and junior 
high schools that could be brought un- 
der unified administrative direction and 
simply substitute this person’s function 
for that of one of the principals. A 
warning, however: This helping teacher 
should not be used for substitute work, 
or the purposes of the position will be 
defeated for lack of dependable con- 
tinuity. The helper must remain a “pu- 
pil personnel associate,” on the school 
staff and administratively responsible to 
the principal like any other teacher, but 
professionally under the direction of the 
staff member in pupil personnel services 
who is responsible for Coordinating psy- 
chological services to the schools, 

Adjustment teachers should be suc- 
cessful teachers, trained at least at the 
master’s level in educational or school 
psychology with special competence in 
diagnostic and remedial work. As with 
guidance counselors in the high schools, 
a system-wide program of identifying 
and recruiting potential adjustment 
teachers should be set in motion so that 
classroom teachers may prepare them- 
selves for this service in advance and be 
assured of priority for placement in such 
Positions. 

Distinctive Contributions 

Pupil personnel services in the schools 
have their justification in the extent to 
which they facilitate and support the 
primary function of schools—instruction, 
But these services, used imaginatively, 
can contribute unique insights into the 
educational process. For example, what 
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to do about elementary school organiza- 
tional arrangements to meet the implica- 
tions of individual differences and the 
increasing demands of the curriculum is 
a continuing problem to which those 
rendering pupil personnel services are 
trained to contribute. With such special- 
ists as resources and with analyses pre- 
pared out of their trained competence, 
faculties can more profitably discuss the 
ungraded primary, the dual progress 
plan, the Joplin plan, departmentaliza- 
tion, team teaching, the Baltimore plan 
of stratified grouping, and the like as 
possible ways of coping with the ele- 
mentary school’s problems. 

At the secondary school level, there is 
a clearcut need for curriculum arrange- 
ments to permit part-time work and part- 
time study as a transition from the school 
to the world of adult life and responsi- 
bility. Such considerations grow more 
naturally out of the experiences of 
school social workers, high school coun- 
selors, and school psychologists in dealing 
with the problems of maturing children 
than out of purely curricular or instruc- 
tional planning. 

The place of televised instruction in 
the total pattern of instruction might be 
expected to be the subject of curricular 
planning. But new learning patterns, 
their advantages and disadvantages, and 
the question of how to relate them to ma- 
turing pre-adolescents and adolescents, 
are subjects on which persons trained in 
educational or school psychology and in 
coping professionally with adolescent 
problems have understandings to share 
and research techniques to use in inves- 
tigation of them. 

New institutions, like the emerging 
post-secondary vocational training insti- 
tutions, can benefit by the service of 
persons trained to stimulate, advise on, 
and evaluate experimental approaches. 
Selection and the guidance and counsel- 


of vocational trainees require this 
kind of aid. Separation of vocational 
training from the remedial teaching of 
academic misfits at the high school level 
is increasingly imperative and can bene- 
fit from the ideas generated by research- 
oriented specialists. 

A special challenge to the superinten- 
dent, then, is presented by the schools’ 
unique position in ministering to the 
needs of children and youth, And here 
we grapple with a truly basic issue. The 
trends toward bigness and urbanization 
force the issue. 


Youth in the City 

The “inner city,” as it is coming to be 
called, is rapidly deteriorating in a vari- 
ety of ways. Family life is weak. New- 
comers are unprepared for congested, 
impersonal life in cities. The paradox of 
loneliness among crowds of similarly 
displaced persons is ever present. 

In these depressed areas, about the 
only institution publicly recognized and 
accepted, even enforced, is the public 
school. Children between the ages of 
seven and 16, or thereabouts, are re- 
quired to attend school. And the public 
schools have a conscience. Perhaps be- 
cause schoolteaching is so poorly paid, 
it retains a group of missionaries to “all 
the children of all the people.” The 
superintendent becomes the greatest 
among them. 

Schools have budgets, but they have 
the unavoidable responsibility for teach- 
ing children, children who are ill- 
nourished, poorly clad, poorly motivated, 
culturally impoverished, sometimes in- 
tellectually untalented, often cruelly 
Tejected by those who should love 
them most. Other children from “bet- 
ter” homes lack love and understand- 
ing from parents with crass goals. 
There are still other children with hap- 
Pler situations and better prospects. The 


school ministers to them all, not only 
intellectually, but in many ways to over- 
come the lacks that stand in the way of 
intellectual and characterological growth. 
Social agencies, welfare departments, 
child guidance clinics, and health serv- 
ices all operate within their budgets and 
“close” cases when the limits of their 
facilities are reached or clients fail to 
show an initiative in utilizing their serv- 
ices. They remain in the schools. 
Schools seek them out to continue to 
serve them somehow—not always imag- 
inatively, but within an approved pat- 
tern. The best help is self-help, and the 
best leadership helps in this way. Other 
agencies can furnish invaluable assist- 
ance, but probably best in conjunction 
with recognized and accepted school 
functions. 

Does the school attempt too much? 
The superintendent is told so. Perhaps 
the school reaches out and accepts too 
readily tasks that are not its own. Per- 
haps. And yet the need is there, and it is 
real. It is those engaged in pupil person- 
nel services—school social workers, 
nurses and psychologists, counselors and 
remedial specialists—who come most 
regularly into contact with the children 
and their families who are the human 
stuff of this need. Principals and teachers 
in relevant districts have often lived and 
worked with the problems and should 
be included as front-line contacts; they 
have often borne the brunt. But it is 
the organized pupil personnel services 
that are committed to the tasks of home 
visiting and special child study made 
mandatory by these special but numerous 
cases. 


The Mayor of Youth 
In a recent survey of needs for pupil 
ersonnel services in a metropolitan 
school system, the writer was impelled 


to state, 
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The need for icular and 
amounts of Ee shad eget 
and determined without rd to the 
agency that will perform them. Those 
proposed here rN es proposed because 
they contribute to the effectiveness of 
schools in helping children learn. But 
they are child needs for health services, 
psychological services, welfare services, 
etc., that are community responsibilities 
and should be viewed as such regardless of 
how they are accomplished. Once these 
needs have been assessed, they should be 
held before the public mind until they 
are properly performed. It will be a waste 
of Arend time devoted to surveying 
these needs if consideration of them is al- 
lowed to degenerate into a debate as to 
whether the services needed are properly 
school functions, The question is not 
whether each particular service should be 
performed by the schools, but rather 
which agencies—public, or public and 
private combined—shall be charged with 

orming these services adequately. 
oreover, the cost of performing such 
services should be clearly demarcated 
from other costs so that they appear in 
whatever budget they do as costs for 
these services. They should not become 
buried as part of costs of departments of 
education, health, or welfare—local or 
state—and thereby be seen by the agency 
affected and by the public as an added 
Cost, giving rise perhaps to taxes, of that 
agency. The need should be determined, 
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the cost age be assessed, and then the 
responsibility should be assigned to the 
agency best fitted to perform the service 
adequately, 


It is one of the high crimes of our times 
piously to proclaim that the school’s task 
is to educate and to leave to others the 
tasks of health and welfare; meanwhile, 
health and welfare agencies are hobbled 
by inadequate budgets, and what is 
everybody’s responsibility becomes no- 
body’s job. It is not by chance that we 
now find these related services linked in 
a Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the federal government with 
representation in the President’s cabinet. 
These services are basic community re- 
sponsibilities not to be shirked. It is not 
necessary that the schools take over the 
entire responsibility, but it is necessary 
that the responsibility be assumed. To 
the degree that responsibility is in danger 
of being dodged or shirked, the schools 
must assume leadership and become the 
focus of the community forces available. 
The superintendent of schools must 
serve as the mayor of youth until we can 
effectively constitute that function for 
another in the eyes of the community. 


The context of education 


ONCE UPON A TIME AND not so long 
ago, a child became an adult when he 
had learned some recognizable segment 
of what other adults in his culture had 
learned. Possessed of some of the social 
lore of his nation, some of the attitudes 
on which it traditionally smiled, and 
some of the skills which it rewarded with 
a livelihood, the youngster moved with 
relative ease into adult status and, in 
that fundamental sense at least, could 
properly be regarded as educated. The 
world, as it always has been, was a 
changing one, and the human condition 
which the new member of adult society 
met was not quite the same as the situa- 
tion which had confronted his parents at 
his age; but the pace of change was slow 
and, except for some particularly revolu- 
tionary occasions in history, reasonably 
orderly. If the personal equipment in 
knowledge and skills, attitudes and values, 
that constituted a youngster’s ticket of 
admission into adulthood was not pre- 
cisely identical with that of his preceding 
generation, neither was it markedly dif- 
ferent, and the continuity in kind was 
readily apparent. 

consequence, the educational ap- 
S of a society was a stabilizing 
orce the task of which, although it was 


always subject to critical and concerned 
scrutiny, was essentially clear. Its aim, 
whether pursued from within the family 
or the institutionalized agency of the 
school, was to turn raw and malleable 
protoplasm into citizens—to transform 
children of thousands of very different 
potentialities into well formed and con- 
tributory participants in a particular 
community whether the community be 
Chinese or French, Samoan or Chukchee, 
Burmese or American. The problem of 
the curriculum was that of deciding 
what part of the adult range of learnings 
was most essential for the young to mas- 
ter at given ages, and the problem of 
pedagogy was that of what methods of 
presentation best insured their acquiring 
the adult stock of useful information, 
skills, and affectively toned conceptions 
of the enduring physical and moral uni- 
verses in which they were destined to 
live. 

Because it was not so long ago, such a 
notion of education has a very familiar 
ring to it. Even the reminder that this 
generally conceived process operated in 
traditional and less than fully articulate 
ways in families rather than schools adds 
only a touch of the exotic and primitive 
to the formulation; it neither dims it nor 
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Suggests that it is archaic. But it seems 
highly dubious that this conventional 
structure of education any longer fits the 
spinning ball of earth on which men now 
ride out their lives. 

When it began to happen is difficult 
to say; but somewhere between the two 
great wars of the twentieth century, 
those trends became apparent which 
make it commonplace to say that tech- 
nological and social change currently 
proceeds at a rate that is unprecedented 
in human record and at a pace that strains 
the adaptive capacities of man to adjust 
effectively to it. Radio and television, the 
motion picture, high-speed presses that 
make mass-circulation newspapers and 
magazines possible, the economically 
feasible automobile, all aviation from the 
most rudimentary flying machine to the 
craft that have now probed the atmos- 
phere of Venus and the surface of the 
moon, electronic devices from transistors 
to lasers to the giant computers that 
make automation a crucial word in our 
vocabularies, a host of new drugs, and 
the awesome release of nuclear energy— 
all these are phenomena of one average 
man’s lifetime, All have made their initial 
appearance since 1900; most have come 
into public visibility since 1945, and 
every item on this not at all exhaustive 
list has social consequences of the most 
far reaching kind, Beside almost any one 
of these dramatic innovations—certainly 
beside the whole panoply of them—the 
application of steam to industry, one of 
the most momentous occasions in the 
history of the race, shrinks in signifi- 
cance. Contrasted with that of our fa- 
thers, ours is not only a strikingly, even a 
shockingly, new world; it is a highl 
dynamic one, much more marked by its 
flux than by its stability. 

The import of these entirely ordinary 
observations, of course, is that we can no 
longer test the adulthood of our progeny 
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in terms of their mastery of some appro- 
priate segment of their parents’ learning 
(where “learning” obviously means the 
knowledge, skills, and values produced 
by socialization). The appropriate edu- 
cational criterion for today is something 
closer to a readiness to respond with wis- 
dom to the life of tomorrow. But while 
such a touchstone, abstractly conceived, 
may command reasonable assent among 
the thoughtful, it clearly is heartbreak- 
ingly full of ambiguities and sources of 
honest and bitter argument. For one 
thing, although it is certain that, given 
the dynamism of contemporary science 
and society, the “life of tomorrow” will 
entail enormous novelties, its exact linea- 
ments lie a bit beyond precise prediction, 
How can we teach a readiness to respond 
without knowing what it is to which 
responses must be relevant? Similarly, the 
definition of wisdom has eternally puz- 
zled men, and the puzzle, in the face of 
modern complexities, is likely to become 
more resistant to solution rather than less. 
Wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether, quarrels can easily be begun over 
what constitutes a wise preparation for 
the future, whether the future is thought 
of as the next day, the period of the next 
political administration, or the most pro- 
ductive years of the next generation. 
And perhaps most disturbing of all, the 
suggested criterion of education defi- 
nitely and strongly implies the scrapping 
of the old structure of socialization that 
has for so long served us imperfectly but, 
on the whole, in highly satisfying ways. 
To do away with a traditional and deeply 
entrenched conception like this one is to 
create a vacuum into which rush all kinds 
of divergent and antagonistic elements. 
How can they be reconciled to a point 
where creatively appropriate decisions 
can be made, and will not the process 
again require furious struggles between 
Opposing points of view? 


Perhaps it is one of human nature's 
few verities, rather endearing even when 
it is self-defeating, for men, when faced 
bya choice between the easy and familiar 
but outmoded, as against the problemat- 
ically new and conflictful, to choose 
typically the alternative that they know. 
While we now know that ostriches do 
not really bury their heads in the sand 
when under stress, we also know, in a 
wry but not inaccurate figure, that 
people do. It seems likely that much of 
our current educational crisis is reflective 
of just this pacific tendency to opt for 
the courses on which agreement can be 
most easily won in the short run despite 
doubts about their long-range suitability. 
On the one hand, the translation of our 
new criterion of adulthood, of being a 
basically educated man, from abstraction 
into applicable programs will surely in- 
volve an exploration of differences that 
not infrequently verges on the vitriolic. 
On the other hand, the indeterminacy 
of that tomorrow toward which an ap- 
propriately modern education must be 
oriented demands at least as great an 
emphasis on the processes of examina- 
tion and argument, on the sifting of 
alternative ideas and values in the com- 
munal marketplace, as on the acquisition 
of a substantive heritage. It is no wonder 
that we turn only with reluctance to the 
clarification and redefinition of our edu- 
cational aims and criteria in the light of 
the new context in which education now 
necessarily takes place. 

To say all this is under no circum- 
stances the same as saying that the sub- 
stantive heritage is of little moment. The 
greatest repository of wisdom—meaning 
the bases on which humane judgments 
may be formed—remains the treasure 
trove of human experience as it stretches 
back in time and across peoples. The 
point is that it is no longer possible to 
select from that legacy those segments 


the mastery of which simply defines edu- 
cated status; one no longer qualifies as a 
contributively participating adult in one’s 
community by virtue of his commanding 
portions of the parental culture. Instead, 
the cultural inheritance must be con- 
stantly reappraised and revalued with 
reference to the changing conditions of 
today, chiefly as a way of sharpening the 
techniques of examination and making 
more articulate the bases for judgment so 
that they can be applied with foresight 
to the novelties which men now face as 
an inherent part of their existence. 
Perhaps the fundamental implication 
of this line of reflection is that an effec- 
tive education in the contemporary con- 
text must place a special premium on the 
arts of controversy, especially that in- 
terior form of controversy that is called 
productive thought or the making of 
effective personal decisions. After all, 
when the authority of custom and long 
established mores is rendered irrelevant 
by rapid and sweeping patterns of moral 
and social change, then the reasoning one 
does in determining his proper stance 
toward a significant issue rarely runs a 
straight course. One must consider alter- 
natives and their probable consequences; 
one must hold a sometimes harrowing 
dialogue with oneself, attending to values 
as well as facts in arriving at a judgment 
on which he can conscionably act. Learn- 
ing to argue constructively with oneself 
is likely to be the basis for arguing con- 
structively with others—arguing not to 
score points or to win cases, but to arrive 
at wisdom, that indefinable je me sais 
quois that men somehow seem unable to 
do without. To engage sophisticatedly in 
this kind of controversy, one clearly 
needs symbolic skills, the traditional com- 
mand of language and number in terms 
of which most thought takes manipulable 
form. But he also needs a cultivated sen- 
sitivity to problems and possibilities, in- 
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cluding a developed sense of how the 
imagination and the intuition, those 
sometimes dark and sometimes playful 
aspects of mind that are so little under- 
stood, can occasionally mislead and oc- 
casionally generate insights of great fruit- 
fulness. And he also needs to know how 
to find reliable information, a process that 
is undoubtedly best learned by exten- 
sive practice in acquiring and applying 
knowledge. The application need not be, 
of course, “practical” in some narrow 
fashion, but it does imply the using of 
facts and principles in new contexts. 
And those new contexts should be 
such as to encourage a growing sense of 
human relevance. The activities designed 
to prepare children and youth to respond 
with wisdom to the life of tomorrow, 
while they cannot be based on secure 
predictions of what tomorrow’s life will 
bring, can nevertheless provide impor- 
tant experiences in the consideration of 
significant problems which, although 
their form may drastically alter, are 
likely to affect in their substance the re- 
lations among men on a sharply shrunken 
planet. There are some matters today 
about which an educated man cannot be 
responsibly uninformed and about which 
he must, to meet our new criterion, have 
had some experience in thinking. A rep- 
resentative list would include population 
Pressures and population control, includ- 
ing the moral and value-laden alternatives 
that this vast topic entails; automation 
and the relationship of self-respect to 
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leisure, with its serious implications for 
the regulation of technology and for the 
heritage in the West of the Protestant 
ethic; the influence of the mass media and 
their shaping effects on the tastes, values, 
and judgments of us all; race and pov- 
erty, both as they define great regions 
of shame and conflict within a nation and 
as they are related to the rise of nation- 
alism in international affairs; the control 
of nuclear weaponry and the issue of 
war and peace among peoples whose 
interdependence is constantly increasing, 
and the role of the arts in human life. If 
these are not the problems of tomorrow, 
the ways in which they are dealt with 
will surely be among the determiners of 
what tomorrow’s problems are. In any 
case, learning to think about them from 
an early point in the educational process 
will certainly help to increase one’s sense 
of relevance and his sensitivity to the 
kinds of events that constitute serious 
human issues. 

This is not the place in which to discuss 
possible ways in which the arts of con- 
troversy as here conceived can be made 
a programmatic basis for education in the 
modern context. But controversy over 
the proposed touchstone of educational 
quality and over the suggested goals of 
symbolic competence, problem-sensitiv- 
ity, imaginative range, skills in finding 
information, and standards of human 
relevance can be useful. The Record 
invites it—EJS 


LIONEL ELVIN 
Institute of Education 
University of London 


The education and training 
of teachers in England 


IN A PREVIOUS ARTICLE (1), I gave a gen- 
eral account of the recommendations of 
the Committee on Higher Education (the 
Robbins Committee) and noted that the 
recommendations about the future edu- 
cation and training of teachers deserved 
a separate discussion to themselves. I shall 
confine myself here to the recommenda- 
tions for teacher education in England 
and Wales; although the recommenda- 
tions for Scotland tend in the same di- 
rection, they are related to a different 
situation. First, it will be helpful to fillin a 
little history and to note some of the 
contrasts with the American scene. 
Schools for the professional and upper 
classes existed in England before the reli- 
gious organizations found it was neces- 
sary to train teachers for the elementary 
schools they were founding for the edu- 
cation of the children of the poor. Our 
okar teacher-training colleges are there- 
np voluntary” colleges, dating from 
€ first three-quarters of the nineteenth 
Century, some of them from its earliest 
— Tt was the Education Act of 1870 
` t supplemented such provision of ele- 
eaary schools with schools provided 
and maintained from public funds, and it 
Was the Education Act of 1902 that gave 
Us the foundations of a system of pub- 


licly provided and maintained secondary 
schools. To bring this now general system 
of schools under public control, but con- 
trol that was substantially local rather 
than central, our local education authori- 
ties were created. These, since the be- 

ing of the twentieth century, have 
not been specially elected ad hoc authori- 
ties, but subcommittees of the local au- 
thorities, the towns and the counties. 
From this time onwards, teacher-training 
colleges have been created in large num- 
bers by the local authorities, and they are 
known as LEA colleges. In England and 
Wales there are 98 LEA colleges and 48 
voluntary colleges. The voluntary col- 
leges have been brought largely into the 
public system. Although they remain the 
TS 


concerns a special perspective, at once compara- 
tive yet geared to the particular context of the 
United Kingdom. In this article, he is occupied 


English—that must be overcome if these dif- 
ficulties are to be profitably resolved. 
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colleges of voluntary organizations, they 
receive all their annual recurrent costs 
and 75 per cent of their capital costs 
from public funds. 


Nation and University 

But two things have happened that 
profoundly modify the picture I have 
drawn. In the first place, all these colleges 
have ceased in most significant respects 
to be local. England is a small country 
compared with the United States. And it 
is now the case that students enter a 
local college from all over the country, 
and they leave it to teach in schools all 
over the country. The status of Quali- 
fied Teacher is given on the recom- 
mendation of the appropriate university 
Institute of Education (we will come to 
the Institutes in a moment) on a national 
basis by the Ministry of Education. 
Moreover the LEA colleges are now 
financed from a central pool to which 
they all contribute and to which central 
public funds also contribute in substan- 
tial measure. The LEA colleges are local 
now only in the sense that their govern- 
ing bodies are nominated by the local 
education authority, that the mainte- 
nance services of the local authority are 
able to assist the colleges, and that a 
liberal local authority can support its col- 
leges a little more generously than the 
average in spite of the central financial 
pool. In all substantial respects, however, 
the colleges are now not local but na. 
tional. 

The second thing that has happened 
since the last war has been that the col- 
leges, LEA and voluntary, have become 
more closely associated with the univer- 
sities. Here we come to a matter which 
is academic as well as institutional. Until 
the war, although the colleges had done 
good work, it would have been an over- 
statement to describe them as real institu- 
tions of higher education. The course of 
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study and training lasted only two years; 
and indeed, until recently, they had not 
even restricted their entry to young 
people of 18 who had completed full 
secondary education. Their great crime, 
as a famous Report noted, was their 
poverty. And this reflected itself in pov- 
erty of standards measured against what 
one would find in a university. The 
McNair Committee, reporting in 1944, 
emphasized the needs for better educa- 
tional standards and saw that their at- 
tainment depended on interesting the 
universities much more seriously in the 
training of teachers. 

The universities, however, did have 
their teacher-training departments; but 
they were for students of 21 or so who 
had already taken their first degree. Since 
until the war our secondary schools were 
for a minority of children only (a mi- 
nority chosen partly for their brains and 
partly because their parents could pay 
the fees), they were of a selective aca- 
demic type. Broadly speaking, the gradu- 
ates who had had their training in the 
university departments (or who, only too 
often, had had no professional training 
at all) taught in these schools, whereas 
the non-graduates with two years of 
training in the training colleges taught in 
the elementary schools. The 1944 Edu- 
cation Act made secondary education 
compulsory for all up to the age of 15 
and voluntarily possible up to 18. The 
newer kinds of secondary school thereby 
created needed teachers; some of these 
were graduates, and some were not. So 
we have reached the point at which there 
is no absolute division between the de- 
partments (which may also send gradu- 
ates into what we now call primary 
schools) and the colleges (which also 
send their students into secondary 
schools). But it is true that steps have had 
to be taken to improve the level of the 
colleges and to give them a chance to 


become something more like genuine in- 
stitutions of higher education. 


Routes to Excellence 
Two ways in which this might be done 
were outlined in the McNair Report. 
What actually happened was that the 
universities were asked whether they 
would take more responsibility for the 
training of teachers, and if so, what ma- 
chinery they would propose. As a result, 
Institutes were created, all but one of 
them a University Institute. The word 
Institute in this connection means a fed- 
eration of the Training Colleges in the 
area of a university (with the University 
Department of Education also nominally 
a member, though in most cases sepa- 
rately organized). Through this device, 
courses of study and examinations have 
been sponsored by the universities al- 
though, in practice, they are drawn up 
collectively by those doing the teaching 
in the colleges. A number of university 
teachers have, however, shown them- 
selves ready to sit on the appropriate 
committees and take a part in the work. 
These developments in organization 
would have been of only limited value 
had it not been for two other factors. 
First, the course of study in the training 
colleges was extended some five years 
oe two to three years; for the first 
ame; gave a real opportunity for 
liberal higher education Tie coijiajas 
dly, an increasing number of young 
people has been staying on at secondary 
school to complete the full course, and 
an increasing number has, in conse- 
quence, been taking the examinations that 
give entry to the universities and to 
various professional courses. Now we 
have reached the position that 4o per cent 
a the entrants to the training colleges 
ve the minimum qualifications for uni- 
versity entrance, 
Add all these things up, and one comes 


to two very clear questions. Has not the 
time come to recognize that the teacher- 
training colleges are, at any rate in re- 
spect of their better teachers and better 
students, fast approaching university 
level? And secondly, if this is so, what 
would be the best way to give them the 
“lift” that they need so that they can 
work and be recognized as fully in the 
world of higher education? This, as a 
member of the Robbins Committee 
might say, is where we came in. 

But I have not indulged in this brief 
historical sketch merely for its own sake. 
The point I would like to make is that 
we have been trying in England to de- 
velop the education and training of 
teachers with the same kind of aim as in 
America, and with university standards 
similarly in mind, but in a different way. 
In the United States, many teacher- 
training institutions have become general 
colleges of arts and sciences, and some of 
them have then gone on in time to be- 
come full universities. Even though edu- 
cation may have continued to be a very 
important concern of such institutions, 
where they were once specific to a 
single profession, they now have very 
commonly become something else—gen- 
eral colleges or universities. In England, 
our way of approach is different. Col- 
leges for the education and training of 
teachers have remained specifically that; 
they have increased the span of their 
studies to what for us is the length of a 
course for a first degree, and they have 
done this increasingly in association with 
the universities and with the departments 
of education in the universities. The 
logical projection of this tendency is not 
for teacher-training colleges to become 
general universities (though in the next 
10 years a very small number may do so) 
but for those colleges near a given uni- 
versity, together with the university’s 
own department concerned with the 
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ining of graduates for teaching, to 
igus School of Education of the 
university itself and to have cross-fertili- 
zation with other studies in the univer- 
sity wherever they are pursued as part 
of the education and training of teachers, 
This, essentially, is what the Robbins 
Report has recommended should now 
happen.. 
Degree Problems 


Probably, however, there is already a 
puzzled question in the American read- 
er’s mind. How can this be a reasonable 
hope if until now the students in the 
teacher training college have not taken 
degrees? The word “graduate,” I am 
afraid, means a wide range of different 
things. Though it may be ungracious 
of an Englishman to say it, we should 
maintain that the entrants to our train- 
ing colleges are, by their ability and 
attainments, certainly as ready for fur- 
ther education as many of those who 
would obtain entrance to some American 
university institutions; and we should 
equally have to say that those emerging 
from them now after three years of study 
come within the total range of those who 
can write AB or BA after their names in 
the United States, though we would not 
Suggest that the level is that of a magna 
cum laude from Harvard. But even we 
in England, with our rather restrictive 
policy with regard to degrees, have now 
had to ask ourselves whether it is right 
that degrees should not be available to at 
least some of the students in training col- 
leges, since they have Spent as long there 
as a university student would spend over 
his first degree and since a large propor- 
tion of them entered with minimum uni- 
versity entrance qualifications. The an- 
Swer to this question constituted the first 
major recommendation of the Robbins 
Committee in this field. 

The three-year course in the teacher 
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training colleges leads to a Certificate of 
Education. For this it is necessary to 
succeed in practice teaching, to pass in 
education as a subject of study, and to 
take at least one “main” course in an 
academic subject (some take two, and 
some take such a course to what is called 
“Advanced” level). Here there is a basis 
for a degree taken in three subjects, edu- 
cation and two others. But should the 
strictly vocational part of this three-year 
course, the teaching practice, be counted 
towards the degree? The Robbins Com- 
mittee thought not—though it remains 
indispensable, of course, for the profes- 
sional certificate. What is proposed, 
therefore, is a four-year course, the pro- 
fessional certificate being gained after 
three years, the degree of Bachelor of 
Education being gained with one further 
year’s work in education or one of the 
other subjects taken for the first three 
years. This arrangement would be equi- 
valent to a program in which the future 
teacher takes his degree first, in three 
years, and gets his professional qualifica- 
tion with one further year’s work, in- 
cluding practice teaching. 

Now it is not expected that all, or in- 
deed most, of the students at the training 
colleges will take this degree. It is to be 
available for those who wish to attempt 
it through a fourth year of study and 
who are capable of it. It is probable that 
a large number of future teachers, be- 
cause three years will qualify them to 
teach, will prefer to leave after that 
period, especially perhaps young women 
Proposing to teach in the primary schools 
and Contemplating early marriage, Not 
all will be up to the standard required. 


A California Model 


There is, however, a point of special 
significance. The Robbins Committee 
was impressed by the fact that the junior 
colleges in California have been able to 


take students unable at the age of 18 to 
secure entrance to the university and to 
bring them on by good teaching so that 
after two years they could transfer to 
the third year of university study and 
successfully complete AB degrees in the 
fourth year. The Committee therefore 
recommended that the test of ability to 
enter should not be the possession of 
university entrance requirements at the 
moment of entry to the training college, 
but should be made by the college itself 
at some suitable point in the student’s 
career there. This would, of course, be 
difficult for the universities to accept. 
They ought to, for it is fair and right 
and concedes nothing to lower standards; 
but they well may not, at any rate at first. 
Indeed, it may hardly arise at first, for 
the administration of these proposals, if 
they are accepted, will certainly begin 
by being conservative so that there can 
be no suspicion that the new degree is 
second rate. The relevant professional as- 
sociation, the Association of Teachers in 
Colleges and Departments of Education, 
wholeheartedly supports the proposals 
and is said unofficially to expect that, at 
first, perhaps some ro per cent of stu- 
dents in the training colleges will take 
the degree. The great thing will be the 
removal of a barrier that has become un- 
fair. Expansion of the number taking the 
degree will have no limits except in the 
capacity of the students themselves to 
sit for it and of the college staffs to teach 
for it. The effect on raising academic 
morale in the colleges is certain to be 
great, 

_ But how is the degree to be admin- 
istered? Here we in England have to 
solve a problem in our circumstances that 
has caused equally anxious thought in 
the United States, Indeed, there are two 
problems. The degree, it is proposed, will 
be in education as an academic subject 
and in two other subjects. What is to be 


the relation in the devising of syllabuses 
and examination regulations between the 
“educators” and the “subject people”? 
And, secondly, what is meant by educa- 
tion as an academic subject? 


The Present Stance 

The universities are at present con- 
sidering their attitude to these recom- 
mendations as a whole, and as a neces- 
sary prelude to a decision are asking 
how the recommendation for a BEd de- 
gree would be carried into effect if the 
idea itself is welcomed. Perhaps I can 
best report on discussions that are tak- 
ing place in my own university, though 
I think that, in principle, they are not 
vastly different elsewhere. The Uni- 
versity of London has a limited number 
of Faculties (the Faculty of Arts, of 
Sciences, of Medicine, of Law, etc.). 
Large Faculties (like that of Arts) have 
a whole series of Boards of Studies for 
particular subjects (history, English, and 
so on). The Institute of Education of the 
University has such a system in embryo. 
Under its Academic Board is a series of 
standing subcommittees that consider, 
subject by subject, the syllabuses and ex- 
amination regulations for each part of 
the present Certificate of Education. Ob- 
viously, for the new degree, it would be 
necessary for the University to establish 
a Faculty of Education, which would 
supervise the work for the degree as well 
as that for the Certificate and other 
awards; and under it, there would be, 
growing from the present subcommittees, 
Boards of Studies for each subject, in 
addition to Education, that could be of- 
fered for the degree. The all-important 
link with the Boards of Studies under 
the other University Faculties would be 
made by giving substantial representa- 
tion to the appropriate University Board 
of Study on the Boards of Study of the 
School of Education. According to the 
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Institute of Education’s proposals to the 
University, there would be no 
reporting back for approval to the Uni- 
versity Board of Study; but the “uni- 
versity” members would have the right 
to report back in case of serious differ- 
ence of opinion, and if this persisted, the 
matter would be carried for decision to 
the Academic Council of the University, 
under which all the different Faculties 
are organized. We have in fact every 
confidence that, after a little while of 
working together, the “education” peo- 
ple will understand what the “university 
subject” people mean when they are 
validly invoking standards, and that the 
latter will understand that the former 
studied under the aegis of a degree in 
education should not always be identical 
in content or method with one studied 
for a degree in that subject itself. This 
Particular proposed machinery is of 
Course not yet adopted anywhere—dis- 
Cussions will continue for some time yet 
—and it might work out differently in 
different universities, But I have given 
some account of our current thinking to 
indicate one way in which this all im- 
portant conjunction of minds might be 
achieved, 


Education as a Subject 


But what of “education” as itself a 
subject? Sir John Adams, my own first 
Predecessor at London and afterwards 
Professor of education in the University 
of California at Los Angeles, recorded 
his own preference: He would have had 
future teachers take a degree first (i.e., 
in a subject or subject other than educa- 
tion) and then follow with their profes- 
sional studies and training. That has for 
long been the effective preference in 
British universities, Some permitted edu- 
Cation as one subject in a general degree; 
but in effect in recent years, education 

been so taken only at the University 
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of Keele. The great argument has been 
that education is an applied field of study 
to which the study of other disciplines 
(philosophy, psychology, history, sociol- 
ogy) is logically prior. And in any case, 
if you want to make sure that—to echo 
Adams in reverse—the teacher knows 
Latin as well as John, you had perhaps 
better see that he takes his degree in 
Latin first. Both these arguments have 
weight, but not quite enough and the 
climate of opinion in England is chang- 
ing. There is a great deal to be said for 
the concurrent course in the training 
colleges, where the vocational drive of 
many of the students can make their aca- 
demic studies more, not less, effective. 
Two conditions must obtain, however— 
that the academic work in the “subjects” 
is serious, and that the study of educa- 
tion is serious, too. We do not feel in 
too bad a position as to the first of these 
conditions now, but a great deal of 
thought is going on as to the second. 
First, one must recognize that it is 
foolish to suppose that those who spend, 
after all, a fairly brief time in learning 
what the foundation disciplines can con- 
tribute to the study of education will at 
the end of this period themselves be phi- 
losophers, psychologists, historians, and 
(not even or!) sociologists in their own 
right. The aim must be the serious study 
of what light these disciplines can throw 
on educational problems. Anything, at 
this stage, that aims higher will in practice 
fall shorter. How can this be respectably 
done? It is odd that the concurrent study 
of education in this way should be 
thought appropriate for young people 
with university entrance qualifications at 
training colleges if it would have been 
wrong for these identical people over the 
same period of time had they in fact gone 
to a university and not to a training col- 
lege. Opinion, not least in the universities, 
is coming round to the position that such 


e 


concurrent study is academically respect- 
able if properly done. What does this 
? 

A double process is involved, first of 
greater division and then of coordination. 
In many of our training colleges, those 
who teach education (some graduates, 
but many not) are generalists. One of the 
arguments for training colleges of greater 
size (as advocated in the Robbins Re- 
port) is that staff can be larger and more 
specialized. A department of education 
in a college ought to include one or more 
teachers who are philosophers, psychol- 
ogists or sociologists by training and 
qualification, and who have chosen to 
make the philosophy of education, or its 
sociology or psychology, their special 
field. This, of course, is already the case 
in most of the university departments of 
education. But then comes the second 
stage. If all these studies go on unrelated 
to one another through the common link 
of a concern about education, what was 
a distant mirage becomes a present 
mockery. The realization of this second 
Stage of real coordination is something 
We have recently been very much con- 
cerned with in the central (or university 
department) part of the London Insti- 
tute, but it would need still another 
article to explain this network of issues 
in detail. It is enough to say here that 
it can be done and must be done. And 
When it has been done, the refashioned 
whole must be related intelligently to the 
classroom, so that there really is a fusion 
in the student’s experience between the- 
ory and practice, 


Administering the Colleges 


This, then, is the rationale of the first 
of the Major recommendations in the 
Robbins Report about the education and 
training of teachers, But the second 
Major recommendation concerns the 
government and financing of the col- 


leges—which really means their status— 
and this recommendation is even more 
radical and is causing much more dispute. 

At least, it seems radical; for the pro- 
posal is to form the colleges (which 
would now be called Colleges of Educa- 
tion, as in Scotland) into the Schools of 
Education of the universities, to give 
them independent governing bodies, and 
to finance them through the Schools of 
Education and the University Grants 
Commission. In short, this means that 
they would no longer be controlled by 
the local education authorities, but col- 
lectively, as university schools of educa- 
tion, would enjoy the kind of responsible 
autonomy that is appropriate in higher 
education. 

If, however, this set of proposals is 
looked at in the light of the McNair 
Report of 1944, it seems much less radi- 
cal, That Report said that to be effective, 
a system for the training of teachers 
should derive its authority from the uni- 
versities because their standards com- 
mand respect and because their power is 
great enough to resist any encroach- 
ments of central authority. And the Re- 
port added forcefully that the universities 
have such an obligation to the educational 
system. As we have seen, the obligation 
was admitted after the war, when the 
Institutes of Education were established. 
But the association of the colleges with 
the universities was academic only. They 
depended for their capital grant on the 
Ministry of Education and for their re- 
current grant on the LEAs through the 
“pool”; they were evaluated by inspec- 
tors on behalf of the Ministry, and they 
were governed by bodies appointed by 
the LEAs and, in many cases, liable to 
change their composition with any 
change of balance between the political 

ies after a local election. Even with 
liberal local authorities, the colleges have 
been (and their Principals and staff have 
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felt themselves to be) deprived of that 
degree of professional responsibility for 
their own work without which, as ex- 
perience of professions shows, you do 
not get high professional standards. The 
Robbins Report recommended a change 
of status, first because the colleges of 
education would never become what 
they should be without it, and secondly 
because they had shown by their work 
so far that they had advanced enough to 
be ready for this next step. In this matter, 
therefore, the Robbins Report is only the 
McNair Report of twenty years ago car- 
ried to its logical conclusion. It is not 
radical at all. 


Prospects for Robbins 


Now what are the prospects for the 
Robbins recommendations about the ed- 
ucation and training of teachers in Eng- 
land? The government has consulted 
the University Grants Committee, the 
committee of academic people that ad- 
vises the Treasury as to the assistance 
that should be given to the universities 
from central funds, and the UGC has 
asked the universities to let it know their 
general attitude to the proposals. By the 
time this article is in print, the answers 
of the universities may be known; at the 
moment (March, 1964), one can only 
make a tentative statement. It certainly 
does seem as if the universities will say 
Something approaching yes. They have 
also indicated that they want to regard 
the proposals as a whole, the academic 
ones together with those for the govern- 
ment and financing of the Colleges. This 
is what was to be expected, and it is 
clearly right. A university would hesitate 
to let its own degrees be taken in in- 
stitutions which were not in substantial 
Measure within its orbit and governed in 
broad accordance with university stand- 
ards of independence. 

It is from the local education authori- 
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ties that opposition has been strongest, 
Various supposedly educational argu- 
ments have been advanced by their 
spokesmen—mostly of the kind that was 
thoroughly examined by the Robbins 
Committee and rejected by them, and 
some of them suspiciously like rationali- 
zations of a quite simple desire to retain 
control. The general line has been that 
the time is not ripe for such a major 
change. This, as usual, may mean one of 
two things: (a) that it never will be, or 
(b) that a change is in principle agreed 
to but that an interim period should be 
envisaged for the transition. The former 
position is simply a no, and it would be 
more forthright to say so. If the second 
position is the real one, we are in the 
realm of sensible discussion. What must 
happen is that the government must an- 
nounce a decision in principle and then, 
if it is in favor of the Robbins recom- 
mendations, a date for the change-over 
must be set. Such a date should b: two 
or three or perhaps even four years 
ahead. This is clearly what a minority of 
the local education authorities do mean. 
A few indeed have said quite bluntly that 
they are for the Robbins recommenda- 
tions. But the majority (and, perhaps un- 
derstandably, some that have been most 
progressive in their treatment of the 
colleges) resent very much the prospect 
of giving up what, according to one’s 
point of view, one may describe as their 
control over them or their responsibility 
for them. I have to report rather sadly 
that the struggle now has become very 
largely one of pressures, whereas the 
whole matter should be argued out, as 
the Robbins Committee tried to argue it, 
on the sole criterion as to what will be 
best for the education and training of our 
teachers. 

The outcome is as yet uncertain. If 
the local authorities succeed in maintain- 
ing their control, it will be clearly against 


the wishes of the overwhelming majority 
of those who teach and live in the col- 
leges. Through their national association, 
the college representatives have made it 
abundantly clear that they want the in- 
creased professional autonomy and re- 
sponsibility of university standing. If the 
local authorities retain power, they will 
control the colleges, but not real colleges 
of higher education. That is what they 
should be and wish to be. Thanks largely 


to the Robbins Report, the colleges have 
seen the green light, and nothing is going 
to stop them, sooner or later, from going 
through to higher standards and a more 
genuinely professional and academic 
status. 
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Seeing 


Hearing 


WITH AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS very 
much the fashion and “educational tech- 
nology” a fine phrase symbolizing a fresh 
set of instructional opportunities, it is odd 
that so little attention has been paid in 
educational circles to the Legacy Collec- 
tion, a group of integrated recordings 
and illustrated texts produced by God- 
dard Lieberson for Columbia Records. 
Four of these remarkable albums are 
available, each attempting to recapture 
the spirit of a particular epoch in Amer- 
ican history in words, pictures, and 
music. One deals with The American 
Revolution; the Civil War is covered by 
The Confederacy and The Union, and 
the appealing and durable myth of the 
old West is treated with novelty and 
clothed, to its surprising benefit, in a 
raiment of fact in The Badmen, 1865- 
1900. Rarely has there been so happy a 
marriage of print and recorded voice, 
and to the extent that these handsome, 
entertaining, and instructive volumes are 
unknown in schools, both the youngsters 
and their teachers are the poorer. 

The Revolution demonstrates some- 
thing of both the range and the qual- 
ity that is maintained throughout the 
series. The LP record, produced with 
excellent fidelity, opens with the sound 
of the Liberty Bell and contains eleven 
selections composed between 1775 and 
1800. Arranged as a contata and con- 
ducted by Richard Bales at the National 
Gallery in Washington, DC, the per- 
formance includes the National Gallery 
Orchestra, the Cantata Choir of the Lu- 
theran Church of the Reformation, and 
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solo contributions by Hugh O'Meagher, 
harpsichordist, Peggy Zabawa, soprano, 
and Jule Zabawa, baritone. Played on 
contemporary instruments and in the 
style of the late eighteenth century, 
the music evokes an experience paral- 
leled only by attendance at one of 
those memorable concerts in the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace at Colonial Williamsburg 
when, walking in the formal gardens 
during intermission, one inescapably 
feels that the airplane overhead and the 
modern garb of the guests are the anach- 
ronisms, not the candlelight, the build- 
ings, or the entertainment of the recon- 
structed Old Dominion’s capital. When 
given a proper setting, sound and music 
have a peculiar power to transport one 
across the barriers of time and to freshen 
history with an immediacy that print 
alone can seldom attain. 

But part of that proper setting entails 
a degree of knowledge that must be won 
in silence—the silence of reading or of 
looking intently at pictures. The heart 
of the text of The Revolution is two 
Provocative essays, each elaborately illus- 
trated by paintings, cartoons, and broad- 
sides taken from the period. One is a 
piece on “The Revolution in the Mak- 
ing,” by Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., which 
deals with the problem of how the revo- 
lutionary patriots, aware of the cultural 
bonds that held the Colonies to England, 
created and consolidated popular support 
for independence, Needing authorization 
in action from the unlettered as well as 
the educated, they deliberately resorted 
to virtually every communicative device 


known to politics—learned discussions, in 
open forums and rapidly printed books, 
of the constitutional rights and natural 
liberties of the colonists, inflammatory 
pamphlets, street demonstrations and 
incendiary oratory, catchwords and 
slogans, innumerable cartoons, and songs 
like Andrew Lang’s “The American 
Hero” or “Bunker Hill,” which are in- 
cluded in the album. There are few other 
places where one can develop as keen a 
sense of the propaganda effort that was 
necessary to weld New World English- 
men into independent Americans, ready 
to fight in defense of their own auton- 
omy. Schlesinger points out that, in the 
words of John Adams, “The Revolu- 
tion was effected before the war com- 
menced.” The eight years of battle 
simply verified the intensity and power 
of the convictions that had been devel- 
oped by persuasion and appeal in the pre- 
ceding decade and more. 

But against whom did the revolution- 
ists fight? This question is the topic of 
the second key essay, written by, of all 
people, British poet Robert Graves. His 
theme is that the Revolution was as dis- 
tinctly a civil war as the later one of 
1861-1865 and that, like all civil wars, 
this one involved the darkness and trag- 
edy of conflicts between brothers. 
Graves’s method of passionate argument 
1s introduced by this reasonable request: 


No sane person regrets, of course, the 
emergence of the United States from that 
fratricidal struggle; but I ask the ordinary 
law-abiding American—who loves his 
country, contributes generously to the 
National defence, and hates gangsterism, 
graft, lies—to put himself in the place of 
a typical Loyalist, 


He then proceeds to document, again 
with rich illustrations from the drawings 
and publications of the times, the extent 
to which those still bound to England 
were abused as an unpopular minority. 


Tory barns were fired and Tory families 
stoned. A Loyalist caught alone might 
well be beaten, tarred and feathered, and 
led as an object of ridicule from tavern 
to tavern on the basis of no provocation 
other than his opposition to open rebel- 
lion against Britain—his opposition, in 
other words, to an act of treason. A 
straightforward confrontation of this 
ugly side of our history is necessary, 
too; it is part of the price we paid to 
become, 181 years later, the citadel of 
freedom for all the Western world; and 
it is a sobering reminder of the human 
tendency to excess that can be released in 
tragically violent forms in even the best 
of causes. 

The point, of course, is that one can 
never again hear “Yankee Doodle,” see 
a depiction of Washington crossing the 
Delaware, or think of the Fourth of July 
in quite the same way after hearing the 
music, studying the text, and examining 
with interested care the illustrations in 
this unusual and finely wrought album. 
One will certainly know more about the 
revolutionary forge on which the United 
States was shaped from its English sub- 
stance; but more importantly, one’s feel- 
ings will more authentically echo, in 
all their complexity, those of the time. 
Then, from the perspective of nearly 
two centuries, one can arrive at an un- 
derstanding of one’s country that is as 
intimate and as essential as an under- 
standing of oneself—for, after all, “self? 
and “country” are overlapping cate- 
gories. R 

Were there space enough and time, 
more could be appropriately said about 
The Revolution, and comments of simi- 
lar length would be called for about the 
two exciting and touching treatments of 
the Civil War and the creative handling 
of our strange mixture of legends and 
history of The Badmen, which in its text 
features reproductions from the nine- 
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teenth century press to give the direct- 
ness of photograph and story to the 
James Brothers, Belle Starr, Billy the 
Kid, and their cohorts, and in its two 
LP records brings us not only the saga- 
like songs of the outlaws, but the remi- 
niscences of men who actually knew 
them. But the goal of this appreciation is 
that of sending people to the albums, 
preferably in schoolrooms, where our 
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national past can be encountered in such 
a palpable form that, although we can- 
not participate in it, we can know it as 
genuinely human stuff, a true heritage 
that lives on in our bones and our minds, 
giving us direction at the same time that 
it encourages us to become self-directing, 
warning us of our recurrent human 
weaknesses just as it reminds us of our 
splendidly human strengths.—EJS 


og 


Exploring man’s 
imaginative world 


ONE OF THE APPARENTLY unique char- 
acteristics of man as a biological species 
is his capacity to provide himself with an 
extensive source of stimulation by means 
of images, fantasies, dreams, and related 
phenomena. This ability to project 
events, conversations, or abstract for- 
mulae onto a mental screen by means of 
an as yet unimagined neurophysiologi- 
cal process frees man to a remarkable 
degree from dependence on his external 
environment. By comparison, all other 
living species seem to manifest an almost 
complete dependence on concrete ex- 
ternal stimuli or relatively fixed com- 
binations of environmental patterns and 
fairly specific physiological mechanisms 
as guides to their movements and be- 
havior patterns. The stimulus bondage 
of the animal world ranges from tropistic 
behavior to the releaser mechanisms that 
govern patterned instinctual perform- 
ances in more complex species. While 
Some animals seem capable of brief de- 
layed reactions (largely through orient- 
ing responses) and some monkeys even 
show indications of rudimentary ab- 
Stractions ability (after much training), 
man seems relatively alone in his 
Capacity to generate within his “mind’s 
eye” a sequence of stimuli to which he 
may then respond with as much com- 
plexity, affect, or directedness as he does 
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to an objective stimulus in his environ- 
ment. 

Consider the situation of a man driv- 
ing his car home from work. If traffic 
conditions are not hazardous, the driver 
is likely to be able to execute a series of 
fairly complex motor responses such as 
shifting, depressing clutch, changing 
pressure on gas, steering, and watching 
the road relatively automatically with 
little if any need for concentration of 
attention on his motor movements. At 
the same time he may be listening to the 
radio, perhaps even humming along with 
the music, and, in addition, he may drift 
into a fairly complex daydream about 
the possible outcome of the project he is 
working on at his office. If the light turns 
red ahead and he is not too far lost in 
thought, he may react appropriately to 
this external signal by stopping the car 
with only a brief interruption of his 
reverie. As his train of images about his 
project continues, however, he sud- 
OoOo 

An original investigator in such fields as motor 
inhibition and social perception as well as 
imagination, Dr. Singer is a clinical psychologist 
who divides bis time between private practice, 
research, and teaching. Much of the work cited 
here was done at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where Dr. Singer directed a large- 
scale project concerned with fantasy and imagi- 
native behavior, supported by US Public Health 
Service Grant No. M-2279. 
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denly envisions his desk, and an idea 
strikes him about a portion of the project 
which calls for his immediate attention. 
As soon as the light changes he whips 
the car around and heads in a different 
direction. An entire new sequence of be- 
havior has thus been initiated by stimuli 
which are not observable to anyone else 
and which are completely independent 
of the external environmental cues or 
even of the physiological drive state of 
hunger which may be fairly high in him 
at this time of day. 


Bloom and Hamlet 


This somewhat commonplace example 
serves to emphasize the general and 
widespread phenomenon involved in 
fantasy or imaginative behavior. The ex- 
tensive literary concern with the “stream 
of consciousness” or the monologue in- 
térieur, as well as the psychoanalytic use 
of free association, have led to an exces- 
sive glamorizing of what are actually 
quite general human phenomena. Indeed, 
one of the great masterpieces of “inner 
world” literature, Joyce’s Ulysses, is de- 
signed to demonstrate the extremely 
complex and convoluted inner experi- 
ence of an ayerage man, Leopold Bloom, 
on his day’s rounds in Dublin. The in- 
terior monologue of the contrasted 
character of Stephen Daedelus, the ar- 
tist, are more literary and poetic, perhaps, 
but no more extensive or complex than 
Bloom’s. 

Concern with man’s mental life 
formed an important part of early psy- 
chology. William James’ great Principles 
of Psychology had chapters on the 
“stream of thought” and imagination, 
and it dealt at length with many issues of 
self-awareness and inner experience, al- 
beit without much of the dynamic char- 
acter which has been added by psycho- 
analysis. The powerful shift of emphasis 
towards objective behaviorism which 
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characterized American psychology after 
1910 led to a sharp diminution in 
interest in man’s imagery, free-flowing 
thought, and daydreaming because they 
were not susceptible to measurement by 
the methods then being developed. 

In a sense, the shift toward scientific 
objectivity in America was not the only 
factor in the lessened interest in imagi- 
native processes. A more general socio- 
logical pattern was involved. America 
was interested in action and in “getting 
things done.” Bertrand Russell made his 
brilliant comment that rats in American 
research laboratories learned by rushing 
about and active trial and error, whereas 
animals in German laboratories sat 
quietly, thought out the problem, then 
went directly to the goal. This action- 
oriented emphasis was evident in both 
theoretical developments, including the 
ideas of Watson, Thorndike, Hull, and 
Guthrie, and in the educational trends 
which represented Dewey’s influence. 
Dewey himself had placed great empha- 
sis on the formal cultivation of thought 
and had endorsed F. M. Alexander's 
training methods for “internal aware- 
ness” (z) as a basic element of all educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the general atmos- 
phere in the US stressed action to the 
neglect of introspection. The mental 
tests and questionnaires developed to de- 
tect the emotionally unstable all included 
items such as “I daydream frequently,” 
and introversion and neuroticism were 
assumed to be highly correlated. In edu- 
cation the quiet, inactive child was often 
viewed critically as a “daydreamer.” One 
of literature’s great introverts, Hamlet, 
speaks disparagingly of himself as “John- 
a-dreams” and refers to the “native cast 
of resolution sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” Reading much of the 
American psychological literature of the 
’20s and 30s certainly confirmed this 
negative view of man’s inner processes. 


F 


} New Focus on Dreams 


Within psychoanalysis, which has, of 
course, relied heavily on dreams and 
fantasies, the emphasis has largely been 

the content of such material and 
their pathological implications. Freud 
(21) speculated that thought represented 
á form of experimental action accom- 
ied by some discharge of energy that 
itted the child to delay his attempts 
at need gratification. The daydream was 
viewed as continued manifestation of in- 
fantile hallucination when primitive im- 
pulses sought discharge. Eidelberg (7), 
recognizing the apparent contradiction 
between the emphasis on censorship and 
disguise in dream interpretation and the 
frequently naked wish fulfillment of 
daydreams, resolved the issue by sug- 
ing that the actual content of a wish- 
daydream represents a disguised and 
more acceptable compromise solution 
for a still unconscious wish. Daydream- 
ing was viewed by Anna Freud (70) 
chiefly in its defensive or compensatory 
Tole, and it has only been more recently 
in the new development of ego psychol- 
ogy that Hartmann (78) has considered 
the possibility of a more general func- 
tion of daydreaming and fantasy 
Processes. 


Psychologists have now begun to re- 
examine the whole area of man’s internal 
Cognitive experience. Spurred in part by 
methodological developments in the 
field but also by increasingly important 
theoretical questions, investigators have 
begun a more systematic examination 
of the range, frequency, and function of 
daydreaming and reverie phenomena. 
Some of the kinds of questions that arise 
are basic ones: How does the brain rep- 
Tesent images of things past, or how can 
assorted stored memories be combined 
into new daydream images or planful 
thought sequences? No theory of neu- 


rophysiology or brain function can be 
satisfactory until it can explain man's 
capacity to shift his attention away from 
ever-present external stimuli to an image 
only in the mind’s eye. At a more obvi- 
ously practical level are other questions: 
What degrees or patterns of daydream- 
ing are pathological or maladaptive, or 
what is the significance for education of 
the differential development in children 
of an extensive inner life? Indeed, as one 
considers the subject in the light of a 
really surprising paucity of systematic 
evidence, a host of more specific ques- 
tions floods to consciousness, To what 
extent do adults and children differ in 
the frequency of daydreaming or re- 
sponse to internally produced cognitive 
stimuli? Are these differences associated 
with any important definable personality 
characteristics? Do the reported differ- 
ences in frequency of resort to inner ex- 
perience reflect actual differences in the 
frequency of such activity, or do they 
represent, rather, differences between 
people in self-sensitivity or willingness 
to communicate private processes to 
others? To what extent does the occur- 
rence of a fantasy serve to allay or in- 
crease anxiety, reduce drive (as Freud 
suggested), or arouse the organism to 
new activity? What factors in the de- 
velopmental experience of a child lead to 
differences in the resort to or awareness 
of inner processes? Do particular pat- 
terns of the family constellation or 
sociocultural background influence the 
growth of inner life? 


Avenues of Inquiry 

Approaches to answering some of 
these questions have been made along 
four fronts. One calls for the acquisition 
of fairly basic knowledge concerning the 
nature of human differences in fre- 
quency and content of daydreaming and 
related processes. Questionnaire and in- 
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terview methods have been employed 
with large samples of normal persons in 
order to provide some notion of the 
background factors which influence re- 
sort to inner processes. Factor analytic 
studies have been carried out to ascer- 
tain the dimensions of inner experience 
and also some of the relationships be- 
tween other personality characteristics 
and fantasy behavior. A second approach 
calls for studies of the relationship be- 
tween electrophysiological processes, at- 
tention, and alertness and daydreaming. 
Recent theory in the field of brain func- 
tion has brought to the fore the issue of 
whether certain continuous stimulus ac- 
tivities are necessary to maintain a waking 
state or a sense of alertness. For ex- 
ample, under extended conditions of sen- 
sory deprivation, normal adults show 
great discomfort and an almost desperate 
need for some type of feed-in or stimu- 
lation. It seems possible that a continuous 
source of inner stimulation in the form of 
imagery and other thought processes may 
be an important aspect of alertness in 
situations where environmental stimuli 
are monotonous or greatly reduced. Ex- 
periments calling for normals to engage 
in varied or monotonous mental activity 
while attending to a flickering light in a 
darkened room or engaging in various 
types of mental activity while hooked 
up to electrophysiological measuring in- 
struments are under way. 

A third avenue for studying inner 
Processes calls for studies of normal indi- 
viduals under conditions of need depriva- 
tion, anxiety, anger, and other drive- 
related conditions. Thus, there is now 
Some support for the notion that an op- 
portunity to express anger through fan- 
tasy may reduce the strength of an ag- 
gressive drive induced through such 
Means as insult or frustration (8, 9), At 
the same time, clinical experience and 
some evidence suggest that certain fan- 
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tasies increase drive or emotional reac- 
tions (34). Certainly, inner experiences 
seem more complex than is suggested by 
the drive-reduction hypothesis. Studies 
of the relationship, for example, between 
time experience and fantasy are carried 
out to evaluate the possibility that per- 
sons who can enjoy fantasy or related 
inner-produced stimuli can tolerate de- 
lay or monotony better because they 
make the time pass more pleasurably and 
apparently faster. In an unpublished 
study by Moore, for example, adults who 
had not eaten in ten hours felt that an 
interval of waiting just before receiving 
food was shorter when they engaged in a 
fantasy activity than did another group 
who were prevented from such fantasy. 


Styles of Play 

Still another approach to the area of 
fantasy calls for the study of its develop- 
ment in children. If we observe a group 
of young children playing on the street, 
the style of play falls frequently into 
several types. Several children may be 
wholly involved in games that call for 
great physical activity, agility, or control, 
e.g., bicycle riding, whereas others may 
introduce more imaginative elements into 
their play. The latter group may play 
“Pirates” or “Cops and Robbers”; they 
may introduce invisible figures into the 
game or change the scene to far-off 
places. Of course, most children play 
both types of games, but it does seem 
clear that some prefer fantasy games or 
develop them extensively in their play 
repertory without necessarily excluding 
such physical activities as baseball. Stud- 
ies are now under way to clarify the 
process by which a child comes to focus 
more on fantasy play and how this be- 
comes eventually internalized into day- 
dreaming or inner cognitive experience. 
In one study, for example, children who 
were told that they were being consid- 


ered as astronauts of the future were re- 
quired to sit quietly for long periods of 
time in a simulated space-ship. It was 
found that children who reported more 
extensive fantasy play activities and 
greater parental contact through reading 
and story-telling were able to sit quietly 
for longer time periods ( 30). 

These examples represent only brief 
glimpses of the types of studies now be- 
ing attempted. The technical difficulties 
of carrying out experiments in this area 
are great, particularly because mental 
activity is constant and fleeting. Rather 
than stress the methodological issues, 
however, it may be best to attempt 4 
more general formulation of some of the 
findings as well as of some of the general 
impressions gained through an extensive 
exploration of the whole domain of im- 
agination and daydreaming behavior. 
The summary offered here represents 
an extremely tentative statement, some 
of it supported by experimental findings, 
much of it reflecting more recent hunches 
and hypotheses suggested by a fresh look 
at this difficult research frontier. 


Origins of Imagination 

A major theoretical issue in any at 
tempt at conceptualizing the role of imag- 
inative processes in personality organiza- 
tion concerns the degree to which fantasy 
is to be viewed as a derived process, 
growing out of conflict or the frustra- 
tion of a drive. More recently, there has 
been considerable criticism of theories 
that reduce most complex human be- 
havior to the form of defenses or sub- 
limations of certain appetitive or aggres- 
sive drives (36). Much more attention is 
now being paid to early patterns of curi- 
osity and the apparent satisfaction and in- 
formation an organism obtains from 
sheer intercourse with a variety of en- 
vironmental stimuli. The important 
striving for self-development within par- 


ticular organ-systems and the signifi- 
cance of developing and discriminating 
capacities, and of new skills related to 
them, are being increasingly recognized 
(18, 26, 36). 

Within this conceptual framework it 
may be most useful to look on imagina- 
tive behavior in the same fashion as Bart- 
lett (4) has regarded all thinking—as a 
skill. Fantasy, daydreaming, inner ex- 
perience, and introspective capacity may 
all represent aspects of a dimension of 
internally produced cognitive processes 
whose growth and patterning, while 
probably limited by constitutional fac- 
tors, may be greatly influenced by op- 
portunities for learning and practice. If 
the ultimate origin of imagery as a brain 
process remains obscure, we may still 
entertain some fruitful notions as to the 
concatenation of conditions which foster 
its development differentially in man. 

It seems likely that some basic sym- 
bolic or imagery capacity is an impor- 
tant component of all thought and cer- 
tainly fantasy. There have been, of 
course, extensive studies of imagery 
types (12, 22), but these researches have 
emphasized the revival of recently per- 
ceived stimuli and have been less con- 
cerned with the day-to-day flow and 
pattern of inner experience. A recent 
study (37) has suggested that even re- 
ported daydreaming reflects a great deal 
of variation in the degree and type of 
imagery involved although visual and 
verbal imagery predominate. It certainly 
seems reasonable to expect that some 
basic capacity for symbolic capacity isin- 
volved in imagination. An intriguing ex- 

erimental question in this connection is 
whether symbolic or imaginative 
thought can be learned through formal 
training procedures. The educational and 
philosophical implications of such a proc- 
ess, were it demonstrable, are manifold. 

Allowing for initial differences in con- 
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stitution, what factors in the early experi- 
ence of a child may also account for the 
development of fantasy capacities? Pres- 
ent evidence points to the importance 
for the child of a close attachment or 
identification with at least one parent 
(15, 29, 30). In orthodox psychoanaly- 
tic theory itself, much emphasis is placed 
on the fact that a moderately successful 
handling of the Oedipal conflict in a 
child involves his inhibition of erotic and 
aggressive drives and, through identifi- 
cation with parental figures, incorpora- 
tion of a set of values and internal con- 
trols on impulses. Indeed Arlow (3), in 
describing the theoretically presumed 
behavior of a child who has never had an 
Oedipal complex, presents a picture that 
corresponds to the impulsive, unimagi- 
native, stimulus-bound behavior reported 
by Goldfarb (z5) in his studies of chil- 
dren reared from early years in such im- 
personal institutional settings as orphan- 
ages, 


Controls from Love 


One need not accept the conception 
of a universal Oedipus complex, how- 
ever, to recognize how the early experi- 
ence of closeness to a parent may foster 
the development of inner controls and 
also internal cognitive processes. The 
child who has considerable contact with 
a parent is likely, on the one hand, to be 
required to control various childish 
impulses and motor behavior, whereas 
at the same time, he is provided with ver- 
bal content, with story-telling material, 
and with play-acting games by the adult 
and with encouragement to be like the 
adult. To a child, the attempt to simu- 
late the adult’s behavior or world and 
even to perceive it accurately requires a 
repetitious reconstruction of the stimu- 
lus in order to grasp its details. Schachtel 
(26) has made this point in explaining 
children’s delight in rereading simple 
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stories. A benign and interested parent 
establishes an atmosphere in which the 
child is likely to attempt, even in the 
parents’ temporary absence, to recon- 
struct some of the pleasurable features 
of the contact. Thus, a reasonably posi- 
tive and fairly intensive contact with at 
least one parent may be an important 
feature of the atmosphere conducive to 
fantasy development in the child. Mow- 
rer (23) has pointed to the importance of 
such an affective tie even in the basic 
learning of language as well as in animal 
training. There are by now some indica- 
tions that both normal and emotionally 
disturbed adults and children (28, 29, 
30) who show more positive feelings 
about at least one parent also reveal more 
imaginative tendencies. 

Which of the parents is more signifi- 
cant in this respect? The mother natu- 
rally comes to mind. Indeed Nunberg 
(24) quotes Goethe: 

From Father I have looks and build 

And the serious conduct of living. 

My mother gave me gaiety 

And zest for spinning stories. 

Certainly, within many cultures, the 
mother’s role in singing lullabies and tell- 
ing bed-time stories or in presenting re- 
ligious precepts may serve to foster im- 
aginative thought either as a substitute or 
supplement to the child’s physically ac- 
tive exploration of the environment. 
Most of the evidence available on this 
point tends to support this notion. Sharaf 
(28), for example, found that a close at- 
tachment and even confiding relation- 
ship with the mother was associated with 
the development of what he called intro- 
ceptive attitudes in a group of young 
men. Data from several questionnaire 
studies of reported daydream frequency 
in adult men and women indicate that 
those persons who tend to see them- 
selves as rather more identified in inter- 
ests with their mothers than their fathers 


. 


report greater fantasy tendencies than 
more paternally oriented subjects (32, 
33). A more recent finding with a group 
of middle class seven-year-olds, how- 
ever, raises a question about whether in 
the greater “togetherness” and father- 
child relatedness fostered by some subur- 
ban patterns, the situation may be chang- 


ing (30). 


Practicing Fantasy 

Given the closeness to at least one 
adult who encourages verbal interchange 
or fantasy play, a child still requires some 
opportunity to practice such activities. 
Present indications are that extensive 
contact with other children is likely to 
provide less opportunity for such fan- 
tasy play unless, of course, the other 
children are considerably older and play 
a quasi-parental role, e.g., a much older 
sister plays “house” or “school” with a 
younger sibling. By and large, the ex- 
tensive and kaleidoscopic ebb and flow 
of motion and affective stimulation pro- 
vided by a group of children is most 
likely to involve a child in the external 
situation and will minimize tendencies 
toward fantasy play. In one study (30), 
children who reported more extensive 
fantasy play, for instance, also proved to 
have significantly fewer older siblings 
(i.e., tended to be first-born or only chil- 
dren). It is of interest to note that studies 
of precocious children or of the child- 
hood of geniuses have suggested in many 
instances only a minimal contact with 
other children and occasionally actually 
discouragement of such contacts by par- 
ents seeking to develop greatness in 
their children (27). Bertrand Russell (6), 
in an autobiographical note, provides a 
touching example of how loneliness, ob- 
vious intellectual giftedness, and curi- 
osity combined in the development of his 
extensive inner capacities. 

The instance of Russell points up, how- 


ever, an issue as yet little touched by re- 
search. The inner world of man appears 
not to be a unitary phenomenon; day- 
dreams and reveries vary greatly in con- 
tent and general structure. It seems 
likely (32) that certain young people 
have in general more extensive inner ac- 
tivity of all types than do their more cx- 
troverted or externally responsive peers. 
‘At the same time, consistent differences 
in degree of interpersonal, abstract, or 
highly objective content occur. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that while men 
such as Russell, Tennessee Williams, or 
Beethoven may have had lonely child- 
hoods and subsequently developed com- 
plex imaginations, they also developed 
rather strikingly different predominant 
patterns of content. Why a child should 
choose one of several options in his pat- 
tern of inner experience remains a fasci- 
nating question. A small clue is suggested 
by a finding by Roe (25) that biological 
scientists more frequently experienced 
an early loss of a parent than did 
psychologists. 

Naturally, family interest patterns and 
the cultural atmosphere or early expo- 
sure to certain areas of success or to sig- 
nificant teachers may influence the di- 
rection of content of fantasy. Active 
curiosity, combining with the occur- 
rence of some puzzling or unexplained 
family situation, has been offered as ex- 
plaining particular developments of fan- 
tasy lives or scientific interests (20, 24). 
Early detection of such patterns of fan- 
tasy may be one avenue open to educa- 
tors striving to improve capacities and 
motivation for qualitative excellence in 
particular subject areas. 


Cognition and Independence 

It should be stressed at this point that 
the closeness with at least one parent 
mentioned above does not necessarily 
mean overdependence. If anything, be- 
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cause fantasy seems to require practice, 
the “smothering” mother, by providing 
constant help or gratification, may ef- 
fectively limit opportunities for imagi- 
native development or may enhance the 
development of a sexualized involvement 
with herself that leads to a narrowed and 
distressing fantasy life in the child. A 
popular joke tells of the aged mother 
who boasts of her closeness to her son, 
now a 40-year-old bachelor, by saying, 
“He still lives at home, sends me flowers, 
loves my cooking, and—you know 
what—he goes to this fancy psychoanal- 
ysis doctor about a nervous condition, 
and all he talks about to him every day 
is me!” 

If anything, the development of an 
inner life of some complexity may in- 
crease the relative independence of a 
young person. The degree to which such 
a child or adolescent can find increased 
satisfaction in reading or in some sym- 
bolic or artistic experience greatly en- 
hances both the fullness of his mental 
content and his behavioral repertory. 
Such persons are likely to be less closely 
bound to the opinions of the mediocre 
norm of playmates or teachers. Their in- 
dependence may present some difficul- 
ties for them socially or even education- 
ally, as the recent work of Getzels and 
Jackson (23) has suggested. It should be 
noted, however, that development of an 
extensive inner life by no means excludes 
the possibility of enjoyment and skill in 
social experiences, group games, or 
sports. The recognition and acceptance 
of one’s inner life merely gives one an 
additional medium for play and 
satisfaction. 

In this connection a word may be said 
about the influence of television on the 
development of inner experience. Al- 
though there has yet been little syste- 
matic study here, one may surmise that 
by providing a varied and extensive con- 
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tent (humorous characters, far-off coun- 
tries, adventurous incidents), TV may 
greatly increase the imaginative scope of 
a child. Certainly, the vocabularies and 
scientific knowledge of millions of chil- 
dren have been influenced by the vivid 
attraction provided by this visual and 
auditory medium. Its great hold via our 
most responsive sense, the visual, may be 
ultimately destructive of imaginative 
skill, however. As already stressed, de- 
velopment of the fantasy dimension re- 
quires active practice, and TV viewing, 
if permitted unchecked, becomes a sub- 
stitute for such internal development. 
Even radio listening provided a some- 
what better medium because the audi- 
tory medium alone was involved, and 
fantasy imagery was required by a child 
to follow the broadcast story. Extensive 
TV viewing may, therefore, prevent the 
full development of imaginative skills. 
The possible harmful influence of un- 
checked television-viewing on the devel- 
opment of thinking ability, however 
compelling a notion, nevertheless re- 
mains a hypothesis until some really 
extensive experimental studies are forth- 
coming. Observation suggests that chil- 
dren who show some early imaginative 
capacities are likely, even when viewing 
TV, to become involved in a game of 
their own which elaborates on the on- 
going presentation or ultimately de- 
mands almost the full attention of the 
child. 


Cultural Impact 


The influence of the immediate fam- 
ily constellation or the early childhood 
experiences do not appear to be com- 
pletely sufficient bases for the develop- 
ment of an extensive inner dimension. 
Certain cultural or sociological factors 
also seem to play a role. Particular value 
systems within subcultural groups in the 
United States are transmitted through 


family and peer groups or early school 

i There are, for example, 
some ions in the research that 
adults who have been reared in urban or 
rural settings report more daydreaming 
than persons reared in suburbs (32). Ina 
sense, one can be more alone in a big 
city or a rural area than in the suburbs, 
where organizational activities, Cub 
Scouts, and planned “groupiness” have 
long flourished. Sociological factors like 
upward social mobility seem also related 
to reported daydreaming frequency 
(33); adults from Negro, Jewish, and 
Italian backgrounds revealed more fre- 
quent daydreaming than did persons 
whose subcultural backgrounds were 
Irish, German, and Anglo-Saxon. The 
daydreaming frequency was closely re- 
lated to social status, immigration pat- 
terns, and general economic mobility. 
Undoubtedly, too, the more general 
American pattern, largely puritan and 
Anglo-Saxon with its emphasis on action 
and practical effectiveness, may play a 
role in the acceptability to a given per- 
son of an inner life. 

For the adolescent, clinical indications 
suggest that much depends on the degree 
to which the teenager can find at least 
some social value or group support for 
his imaginative experience. A great many 
college freshmen, interviewed about their 
daydreaming patterns, reported a sharp 
drop in this activity after they entered 
college (37). Even so the evidence indi- 
cates that the college period is a peak for 
reported daydream frequency with a de- 
cline through the mid-fifties (32). Al- 
though no data on older age groups are 
available, one suspects that as the pres- 
sure of daily chores is lessened, the older 
person may begin to drift more and 
More into reminiscent daydreaming. If 
the adolescent finds a group of friends 
or teachers who value inner experience, 
or if he finds some sense of identification 


through a personal expression of this ex- 
perience in scientific or aesthetic media, 
he is more likely to tolerate the imagina- 
tive dimension. It is likely that at this 
period fantasy may begin to be crystal- 
lized more and more within particular 
subcategories such as the objective- 
rational or the interpersonal-fanciful. 


Fantasy in Adaptation 

What is the adaptive significance of a 
well developed fantasy life or an inner 
dimension of cognitive experience? Some 
obvious advantages need not be dis- 
cussed here simply because no one will 
question that thinking represents a great 
evolutionary advance in living species. 
Man’s capacity for long-range planning, 
the development of tools, and control of 
the physical environment chiefly results 
from his great superiority in the concep- 
tion and communication of abstract sym- 
bols. Let us consider some other mani- 
festations of imagination, however. The 
person who through reading and imagi- 
native play has developed a considerable 
ability to picture events or scenes con- 
cerning people in his mind’s eye has 
available a valuable tool for greatly in- 
creasing his own response repertory. 
The capacity to imagine a variety of so- 
cial responses or to run through a se- 
quence of alternative reactions to a stress 
situation may greatly enhance the ability 
of a person to deal with novel or difficult 
social demands. Actual practice in real 
situations is necessary too, but it is pos- 
sible that such learning will come more 
quickly to a person who has engaged in 
prior fantasy. 

An example may be cited in connec- 
tion with a problem of increasing signifi- 
cance—relationships with persons from 
very different cultures. The person lack- 
ing much interest or fantasy play in en- 
visioning himself in distant lands, among 
people with strange customs, may often, 
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when actually confronted with such a 
foreigner, react with anxiety or aggres- 
sion when an unanticipated response is 
made. The more imaginative individual, 
whose combination of reading and rev- 
erie has prepared him for greater diver- 
sity of response, may not immediately 
know what is expected of him by the 
foreigner, but he may be less anxious 
and hence more willing to explore until 
a suitable communication is possible. 
Hall (77) has documented many instan- 
ces in which an imaginative preparation 
for cultural diversity might have greatly 
eased communication between Ameri- 
cans and persons from different cultures. 

The urban industrial civilization in 
which we live, with its institutionalized 
fantasy in the media of TV, movies, and 
advertising (27), actually demands 
greater capacity for flexible fantasy-like 
thinking in many of its work situations. 
The person who can enjoy the kaleido- 
scopic play of images and symbols that 
often characterize the stream of thought 
may find himself at an advantage in deal- 
ing with many work situations that call 
for a flexible use of symbolism or verbal 
fluency. 

The role of imagination and day- 
dreaming as a defense mechanism is 
stressed in most of the clinical literature 
and need not be dealt with at length here. 
The individual who can deal with anxie- 
ties and aggressive affect by means of 
the imaginative representation of situa- 
tions which evoke them may often be 
better off than the person who lacks such 
capacity or who fears conscious sym- 
bolic representation of his distress, Play- 
ing some of one’s anger or need out in 
fantasy may, indeed, as Freud suggested, 
reduce some of the drive; over and above 
this, however, it may, by its very flexi- 
bility, prevent an overt and irrevocable 
act and may also suggest new alternative 
Toutes for satisfying the arousal need: 
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The fact that fantasy takes its origin in 
play brings it close to humor and wit 
and makes it possible for the person who 
employs fantasy when anxious or in con- 
flict to see a humorous aspect to his di- 
lemma or to play out the stress through 
a comical fantasy. Often enough, a hus- 
band who has been enraged by his wife’s 
action and finds himself, in fantasy, play- 
ing out a symbolic and elaborate “perfect 
crime,” may find a way to communicate 
his concerns with humor rather than 
rancor. Many of James Thurber’s domes- 
tic vignettes have much of the quality 
of the exaggerated play of fantasy as a 
means of dealing with a frustrating 
situation. 


Dreams, Creativity, Pathology 


At a somewhat more neurophysiolog- 
ical level, there is now sound prelimi- 
nary evidence that the capacity for im- 
aginal representations may be important 
for generally maintaining the alertness or 
homeostatic balance of the human being. 
Dement’s work (5) on dream depriva- 
tion has suggested that awakening sleep- 
ers as soon as electrophysiological meas- 
ures imply that a dream has begun leads 
to gross disturbances, irritability, and a 
desperate need to catch up on such im- 
aginal activities. Similarly, studies of per- 
sons under sensory deprivation (74) or 
in situations calling for perceptual vigi- 
lance under prolonged monotonous con- 
ditions (2) strongly suggest that im- 
aginative capacity is related to arousal 
processes in the brain. The person who 
can enjoy fantasy may be able to provide 
himself with a pleasurable and varied 
stimulus medium when external sensory 
experiences are greatly reduced; hence, 
he may be able to stay awake or alert 
where others drop off to sleep. Research 
in this area is only beginning, however. 

The relation of imaginative capacity to 
creative activity has, of course, been 


widely discussed. Studies of creative per- 
sons in both the scientific and aesthetic 
fields suggest that a playful attitude, an 
acceptance of diverse or previously un- 
connected associations, is often one of 
their characteristics. Whether for artis- 
tic or scientific purposes or for creative 
living in interpersonal situations apart 
from vocation, the ability to employ im- 
aginative means and the willingness to 
resort to that realm prior to an immer- 
sion in direct perceptual reaction or 
overt behavior seems necessary if not 
sufficient. Huxley (79) has presented 
many important examples of the value of 
such a development of man’s inner 
dimension. 

If it is clear that many aspects of day- 
dreaming and fantasy can be viewed as 
adaptive, preparatory for effective func- 
tioning, and representative in some situ- 
ations of man’s highest capacities, there 
remain some pathological and maladap- 
tive developments of fantasy. To the ex- 
tent that daydreaming provides a func- 
tional stimulus world for the observer, 
it competes to some degree with the ex- 
ternal stimulus field. To the extent that 
a person takes great pleasure in respond- 
ing to internally produced cognitive 
stimuli, he is liable to overlook impor- 
tant signals from the outside world that 
demand immediate reactions. The absent- 
minded professor presents the most be- 
nign form of this maladaptive pattern. 
Lost in an inner contemplation of a 
mathematical derivation or the relative 
Merits of two new translations of a Chi- 
nese classic, he enters his home, removes 
his Coat, and having begun an uncon- 
scious habitual sequence, continues to 
undress as if for bed, Such excessive re- 
Sort to an inner world is far more serious 
under circumstances where rapid re- 
Sponse and perceptual discrimination are 
urgent. Our homebound motorist re- 
erred to earlier may become so involved 


in envisioning his work assignment that 
he misses a change in traffic lights—with 
potentially disastrous results. Similarly, 
the person who perhaps has developed 
an extreme reliance on fantasy as a de- 
fense mechanism may lose himself in ar- 
tistic reverie during conversations and 
fail to respond appropriately to his com- 
panions or fail completely to observe the 
needs or desires of the other persons. 
Excessive reliance on fantasy may thus 
result in withdrawal from effective per- 
ception or social communication and 
may severely interfere with one’s capac- 
ity for interpersonal intimacy. 


Withdrawal as Defense 


For the developing child, excessive re- 
sort to fantasy may become an almost 
complete substitute for social contact. 
The result may be failure to develop im- 
portant social skills and sensitivity to the 
nuances of interpersonal communica- 
tion. Much of our relating to other 
persons involves a good deal of nonver- 
bal communication and the perceptive 
timing of affective reactions or direct 
communications. The child withdrawn 
completely into fantasy play may learn 
too late that he is lacking in such skills. 
He may be overly formal with peers or 
pethaps too literary in his conversation. 
The resulting embarrassment may force 
him more into his inner world, and as 
time passes, social intercourse may ap- 
pear more and more like an alien activity 
fraught with danger. In some instances, 
this pattern may lead to a schizophrenic 
reaction. The loneliness and desire for 
contact with others is coupled with anx- 
iety. Fantasies about the possible out- 
comes of interaction with others are car- 
tied out on an increasingly ethereal 
plane. The potentiality for social com- 
munication and abstract symbolism can- 
not be actualized by test in social situa- 
tions, and an increasingly bizarre quality 
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appears in the overt expressions of the 
adolescent—with consequent destructive 
feedback. A withdrawal into a total fan- 
tasy world may result. 

Despite our popular conceptions, how- 
ever, it is rare to find chronic schizo- 
phrenics with extensive daydream lives. 
The withdrawal of longstanding schizo- 
phrenic patients does not appear to be 
actually a removal to an extensive im- 
aginative world. It is very likely that the 
fantasy defense still requires some ex- 
ternal reinforcement or social approval 
to exist; and in the case of psychotic pa- 
tients, it seems likely that the pleasure in 
daydreaming has long faded and that the 
fantasy response has been extinguished 
in favor of an almost contentless, un- 
focused perceptual blurring (much as 
occurs normally under great fatigue), or 
an obsessive perceptual concentration on 
minute internal bodily reactions or on ex- 
ternal trivia like the slow burning of the 
ash on one’s cigarette. 

Somewhat less extreme, perhaps, is the 
development of a tendency toward ob- 
sessive rumination in persons who show 
many reasonably adaptive characteris- 
tics. These persons reflect more the 
characteristics attacked in himself by 
Hamlet—the hesitation about action be- 
cause of preoccupation with manifold 
alternatives, the excessive preoccupation 
with clarifying one’s own image while 
important matters wait, the failure to 
observe carefully what the external situ- 
ation demands because of the predomi- 
nance of an elaborate prior fantasy. 
Much attention has been given in psy- 
choanalysis to the role of fantasy as part 
of the complex that characterizes cer- 
tain masochistic sexual tendencies as well 
as certain more general self-harming so- 
cial patterns. 

Somewhat less dramatic but upsetting 
in its consequences is the pattern often 
observed when a person develops an elab- 
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orate fantasy prior to a much awaited 
event. A wife awaits her husband’s re- 
turn from work and constructs a pleas- 
ant fantasy of his romantic entrance and 
his passionate embrace and words of de- 
votion and reassurance. The husband, on 
the other hand, having spent his day in 
numerous verbal exchanges, frenzied or 
anguished, may construct a fantasy of 
the relaxed quiet and good dinner that 
await him on his return. Both fantasies 
may be overly elaborate. When the hus- 
band enters, kicks off his shoes, and 
slumps wearily into a chair, the disap- 
pointed wife may launch into an angry 
recital of the day’s appliance break- 
downs and children’s misfortunes which 
smashes the man’s fantasy, and a bitter 
quarrel ensues. An important feature of 
psychotherapy is the clarification to a 
patient, through careful elucidation of 
the details of such a quarrel, of the man- 
ner in which his anger and destructive 
behavior may reflect distress over the 
failure of such a fantasy to materialize 
into reality. Very often, this close con- 
nection between frustrated fantasy and a 
subsequent outburst of anger is not per- 
ceived. One consequence of an effective 
psychoanalysis is a heightened awareness 
of the relationships among one’s inner 
fantasies, affective reactions, and overt 
behavior. 


Educational Implications 


It must be stressed that while the gen- 
eral advantages of assisting persons to 
increase their awareness of or capacity 
for internal experiences may be apparent, 
we still know little in a sufficiently pre- 
cise fashion to set up rules of thumb in 
this domain. Huxley (79) has argued 
cogently that modern education neglects 
to our detriment our capacity for “ele- 
mentary awareness.” He believes both 
that sensitivity to external events can be 
greatly increased, and that we need train- 


ing in the “wise passiveness” which, 
“followed in due course by wise hard 
work, is the condition of creativity” (79, 
288). If children are properly trained 
says, they can profitably use imagi- 
native as symbolic outlets for an- 
and frustration. 

Granted the value of such an effort, 
the question of suitable techniques re- 
mains an open one and begs for system- 
atic exploration. Pending such research, 
the type of radical revision of our cur- 
riculum that Huxley calls for seems far 
away. A first step, however, calls for the 
recognition of the adaptive and maladap- 
tive facets of daydreaming or imagina- 
tive play. The alert teacher must be care- 
ful not to label the “daydreamer” as a 
problem child without more careful 
examination of what really underlies 
his apparent immersion in fantasy. In- 
deed, some children who are termed 
“daydreamers” because they are inat- 
tentive may actually suffer from a lack 
of capacity for such imaginative activity. 
Lacking an ability for sustained atten- 
tion, they are a constant prey to chang- 
ing environmental stimuli. Eventually, 
they may have to be helped to develop 
some inner dimension as a control mech- 
anism to balance their external respon- 
siveness. 

The fantasy play patterns of children 
may also serve as an important guide to 
their interests. The child who shows a 
great deal of play involving historical 
figures may become involved more read- 
ily in reading materials or related ac- 
tivities if they are associated with his 
fantasies. Our increasing knowledge also 
Suggests some caution in the interpre- 
tation of the content of fantasy. The oc- 
currence of much violence in the fantasy 
play of a child does not necessarily imply 
a danger of overt destructive behavior. 
Neither does aggressive fantasy preclude 
such overt violence. More important 


than content seems to be structure—the 
degree to which the child clearly sces it 
as play or fantasy, the degree to which a 
shift back to social responsiveness is pos- 
sible, the degree of creative elaboration 
of the story-line as against crude expres- 
sion of the content coupled with much 
overt physical action. All these are im- 
portant clues as to the likelihood of overt 
antisocial reactions. Unusually idiosyn- 
cratic content of a bizarre nature or ob- 
viously related to disturbing family pat- 
terns may provide clues as to specific 
problems distressing a child; but gener- 
ally speaking, the relationship of fantasy 
to emotional disturbance is more com- 
plex, and such interpretations can be 
misleading. 


Family and Fantasy 

The extent to which children’s fantasy 
or imaginative scope can be broadened 
remains an unanswered question. Cer- 
tainly one may take a hint from the indi- 
cations concerning the origins of fantasy 
in the family constellation. The teacher 
who establishes a strong positive bond 
with a child becomes a role-model. If 
the teacher herself has a capacity for a 
certain type of imaginative thought or 
play, children will seck to emulate it and 
incorporate it into their own role-reper- 
tory. A sense of humor about certain 
problems can be transmitted in this fash- 
ion. One teacher, much beloved for her 
warmth by her students, often used the 
phrase, “So I ask myself, sez I, ‘Should I 
do it this way or the other?” In this 
fashion, she seemed able to encourage a 
pattern of self-examination about alterna- 
tives. 

Fantasy outlets, actual dramatic pro- 
ductions, and story-telling for cathartic 
purposes have been found to be clini- 
cally useful in dealing with children who 
bring insufficient inner controls to the 
classroom situation. One wonders to 
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what extent a fairly active play-acting 
program, with educational materials de- 
liberately and relevantly woven into the 
dramatic structure, might prove useful 
with certain acting-out children. The 
combination of some structural form and 
the content of the dramatic part might 
assist such children in the development 
of controls and of some broader role 
conceptions while also serving as an out- 
let for certain aggressive drives, The so- 
cialization of such drives through athle- 
tic activities has long been accepted and 
has provided our society with its major 
sport figures; a concomitant program 
for developing more imaginative capac- 
ity by fantasy play or dramatic activi- 
ties has not been tried to the same degree. 

It should be clear from this presenta- 
tion that we stand only at the threshold 
of systematic knowledge concerning the 
nature and educational implications of 
man’s inner dimension of experience. 
Much basic research along the lines sug- 
gested needs to be done, but it does not 
Seem premature to begin applied studies 
of new techniques for heightening im- 
aginative capacity in young people. 
Methods such as the fantasy games or 
the “synectics” techniques of Gordon 
(26) might be employed in formal con- 
trolled studies with children chosen as 
extremes along relevant dimensions, e.g., 
inadequate inner controls or easy dis- 
tractibility. Many possibilities beckon 
once one regards fantasy or daydreaming 
as a neutral dimension of experience and 
frees it from the opprobrium implied in 
“retreat from reality” or “defense mech- 
anisms.” Viewing our human capacity 
to daydream as a skill to be developed 
encourages an approach to both re- 
search and education that may prove 
richly rewarding. 
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Mr. Mayer has written many books on 
the history and philosophy of education, 
but last year’s offering was the first I 
actually read. It will also be the last. The 
book contains potted thumbnail accounts 
of educational thought and practice from 
Castiglione to Lawrence Derthick. (Yes, 
Derthick! Mr, Mayer calls this man, who 
was unacquainted with George Orwell 
and Aldous Huxley, a “scholar” on 
P- 152!) At best, such commentaries 
would be trivial; Mr. Mayer manages to 
make them misleading as well. Still, this 
little book might be merely forgiven and 
forgotten if it did no positive harm but 
alas it hasn’t even that negative virtue. 
Notice this paragraph, typical of those 
expressing Mr. Mayer’s view of the 
world: 


Before we lose hope and generalize about 
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the waywardness of American young- 
sters, we should realize that delinquency 
is not a general condition and that the 
vast majority of American youths are 
law-abiding. Furthermore, the Christian 
Science Monitor reported that in the 
worst delinquency area in New York, 
where FER tensions were prevalent, 
sensational progress has been made in de- 
veloping constructive programs of adjust- 
ment through improved guidance serv- 
ices, community participation, smaller 
classes, and, above all, through dedicated 
teaching. For example, every year one 
junior high school would send some of 
the worst delinquents to a neighboring 
senior high school, and after scientific 
methods were used to study behavior 
problems, the delinquency rate dropped 
at once. 


What American education does not need 
at this critical juncture is Positive Think- 
ing. 

If Mr. Mayer is a menace, Mrs. Walk- 
er’s essay is simply a joke. Her book 
Consists of 328 quotations, strung to- 
gether more or less at random. Sources 
range from William James’s Essays in 
Pragmatism to “Missouri State Teachers 
Association, Place Mat American Lace 
Paper Company, 1959.” This work won 
eae ee ee ai See eh 

Dr. McClellan, co-author with Solon Kimball 
of the recent Education and the New America, 
is professor of educational philosophy at 
Temple and a frequent contributor to the tech- 


nical literature in both philosophy and educa- 
tion. 


| 
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the Philosophical Library Essay Contest 
for 1962. The judges are not named. 


Sanity and Disappointment 

Turning to the essays by Brumbaugh 
and Lawrence is returning to the world 
of scholarship and sanity. In that world, 
critical standards are high—in the final 
appraisal, higher than these authors quite 
attain to. Their work is so good that it 
ought to be better. 

The structure of their little book is 
simple: It contains a brief introduction, 
explaining how philosophical thought 

erates into educational slogans; this 
is followed by analytic essays on Plato, 
Aristotle, Rousseau, Kant, Dewey, and 
Whitehead, and it concludes with a state- 
ment of liberal and humane opinions 
about contemporary educational prob- 
lems. The coda states the author’s inten- 
tions; it also suggests why these intentions 
were less than perfectly realized. 


Our hope is that this book has been a 
step toward establishing more effective 
communication and cooperation between 

rts in education and in philosophy; 
that it has been interesting in its own 
right, in showing what a many-faceted 
and fascinating thing “education” is; and 
that it will help the reader to meet the 
difficult demand of thinking about prac- 
tical educational problems and programs 
philosophically. It should be clear that 
our choice is not whether or not to be 
philosophical, but only whether we are 
to philosophize well or badly. 


The last sentence sounds so very true, 
but it isn’t true at all, not at least in the 
Sense meant by the authors. Let us dis- 
tinguish between two kinds of intellectual 
activity: philosophy of education proper 
and philosophy of education improper 
or, to improve the sound of it, educa- 
tional policy. Philosophy of education 
proper, like any proper philosophy is an 
attempt to explain or dissolve certain 
fundamental puzzles. 


Consider, for a moment, philosophy of 
science as an analogue to philosophy of 
education. One (perhaps the) funda- 
mental puzzle for philosophy of science 
proper is how it is possible to have cer- 
tain (sure, unquestioned) knowledge of 
general propositions derived from ob- 
servations of a finite number of particu- 
lar occurrences. Contrasting with phi- 
losophy of science proper is scientific 
policy (or “scientific strategy” as it is 
usually called). A basic question in strat- 
egy is how to arrange observations of 
particular occurrences so as to minimize 
the possibility of believing false general 
propositions to be true. Methods of ex- 
perimentation in the various sciences pre- 
sent practical answers to this eminently 
practical question. Philosophy of science 
proper and scientific strategy, while the 
distinction is quite clear, are not totally 
unrelated. Thus, the philosopher of 
science must know a great deal about 
scientific practice if he is not to talk 
nonsense, while at certain critical junc- 
tures in the history of science, the broader 
philosophical perspective may suggest 
new theories or new experimental strate- 
gies to the practical scientist. 


The Two Puzzles 


While the analogy doesn’t fit per- 
fectly, it holds well enough to make 
the point. There are two fundamental 
puzzles for which philosophy of educa- 
tion proper seeks to find solutions. The 
first is that of intellectual teaching. How 
is it possible through physical action— 
speaking, writing, pointing, etc.—to 
change the mental equipment—beliefs, 
ideas, knowledge—of another person? 
The second is the puzzle of moral train- 
ing: How is it possible for me to cause 
another person to act in certain ways 
and yet maintain that the other person’s 
actions are his own, i.e., that he has 
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moral obligations, duty, responsibility, 
etc., in what he does? 

With respect to intellectual teaching, 
no one doubts for a moment that it 
does occur. But if one is metaphysically 
inclined, one asks what must be the gen- 
eral features of the world which account 
for this paradoxical occurrence. Or if 
one is more analytically oriented, one 
asks how it is possible to frame a single 
literal, nonmetaphorical description of 
the teaching act such that both its physi- 
cal and mental aspects are equally well 
accounted for. Thus, I can easily describe 
what Miss Jones is doing by saying that 
she is teaching Archibald the axioms of 
Euclidean geometry, a mental transaction 
as it were. With uipment, I 
could describe her i a Mipreeniny tee 
she is producing certain sounds, having a 
particular range in pitch, a maximum 
volume, etc. But she isn’t doing two 
things, but only one. Yet I cannot frame 
a single description which equally ac- 
counts for these two aspects. Nor can I 
appeal to the usual notions of alternate 
descriptions. As an example of the latter, 
I might equally well describe a certain 
action as moving my hand up and down 
or as assuaging my horse’s thirst. These 
would be alternate descriptions of the 
Same act, if I can show a causal connec- 
tion between the motion of my hand, the 
handle of a pump, the action of a piston 
+ ++ the relief of tissue swelling in my 
horse's throat. But in the usual sense of 
the word “cause,” there is no causal 
connection between the sounds (and 
sights) produced by Miss Jones and 
Archibald’s learning. There may be 
causal connection between Miss Jones’s 
actions and certain brain phenomena in 
Archibald, but learning that between a 
line and a point not on that line one and 
only one plane may be extended is not 
a matter of having (or being) any par- 
ticular brain phenomenon. For the axiom 
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is true or false, derivable or primitive, 
consistent or inconsistent with other 
axioms in a system, etc., while none of 
these predicates can be applied to a brain 
state. Furthermore, Archibald may be 
said to believe what Miss Jones has 
taught him, to doubt ir, to enjoy it, to 
loathe it, to know it, to forget it, etc., but 
none of these states of consciousness 
could be caused by Miss Jones's physical 


movements. 


Philosophy and Policy 

No, this is a proper puzzle, and the 
history of philosophy of education con- 
tains many more or less ingenious, clever, 
and honest attempts to answer it. Brum- 
baugh’s on Plato is the best in the book, 
for it concentrates almost exclusively on 
showing how Plato's theory of ideas pro- 
vides a general picture of she world 
within which intellectual teaching can 
be both explained and evaluated. Brum- 
baugh’s exposition is sound and intelli- 
gible if, as he puts it, “traditional.” But 
in the end he veers off from the main 
theme, and we are left, for example, with 
no explanation of why Plato presented 
so many variations of his doctrine that 
knowledge is virtue, why knowledge of 
mathematics is a necessary but not suffi- 
cient condition for knowledge of the 
good, why desire (Eros) is a component 
of the dialectic of ideas, etc. Instead we 
are shunted over into a discussion of 
some of Plato’s practical suggestions for 
curriculum, particularly in their bearing 
on present-day higher education. Plato 
did write an educational policy, of 
course, but what he said is today either 
uninteresting or politically reactionary in 
the extreme. But because Brumbaugh and 
Lawrence were committed to helping 
people think “philosophically” about 
“practical educational problems and pro- 
grams,” we missed (barely) Brumbaugh’s 
effort to construct a rational, consistent, 


as Plato's answer 
intelicctual teaching. 
“Aa concluding their modest little book, 
the suthors present their own views on 
c . They show them- 
humane gentlemen as well as 
” They have no radical pro- 
for the American public school 
really new argument for the 
decent and civilized suggestions they 
make. While the names of the philoso- 
Ez have discussed earlier recur 
their chapter, these names are 
pure window dressing. This leads me to 
this connection between philos- 
of education proper and education 
If a person is broadly educated 
arts and science of his civilization, 
if he has lived intensely in the world of 
work and sorrow, if he possesses humor 
and good will toward his fellowman, 
then the study of philosophy of educa- 
mp will not unfit him for mak- 
= judging educational policy. 
A if a person has the capacity 
for detached reflection, together with 
trained skill in philosophical analysis, 
then practical experience in dealing with 
educational policy will not unfit him for 
doing philosophy of education proper. 
These two kinds of activity may be 
More closely related than that, but it is 
better to understate than to assume any 
Necessary connection between them. 


Price’s Nine 
Kingsley Price’s book is an interesting 
contrast and supplement to Brumbaugh 
and Lawrence. Price treats nine phi- 
losophers—Plato, Quintilian, Augustine, 
Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Kant, Mill, 
and Dewey—each within a common 
framework developed in an introductory 
. Corresponding roughly to the 
I have made between philos- 
py of education proper and educa- 
policy, philosophy of education 


recommendations for both the means and 
ends of education. His trestment of phi- 
losophy of education consists, in the 
main, of showing how each educational 


losopher’s metaphysics, ethics, and epis- 
temology. Following Price's own discus- 
sion is a lengthy 
works of cach phi . The book is 
well printed, bound, and indexed, but it 
lacks the very useful bibliographies found 
in Brumbaugh and Lawrence. 

One soon learns to trust Price com- 
pletely. He is thoroughly familiar with 
all the works each philosopher treated; 
he is clever but judicious in filling out 
missing premises when a philosopher was 
silent or self-contradictory. His selec- 
tions for reprinting are always relevant 
and occasionally a bit out of the ordinary. 

But withal, this isa disappointing 
I am quite glad to possess it. When I 
need quickly to find where Augustine 
presents his novel and profoundly in- 


language in teaching, Price's book will 
guide me surely. But if I didn’t already 
know, Price would not help me at 
all to understand why anyone should 
care about Augustine's theory of lan- 
guage. For Price never makes clear what 
is the question for which Augustine’s 
theory of language is the attempted an- 
swer. In sum, one sees neither fascinating 


this theorizing and philosophizing. Per- 
haps the fault is merely in Price’s prose, 
ly lacking in texture and 
salience. Perhaps it is in his framework, 
which is a Procrustean bed for most of 
the philosophers treated. Or perhaps the 
difficulty lies in the fact that Price is 
only departmentally concerned with phi- 
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losophy of education, proper or im- 
proper. 
Failure of the Field 


But the most likely source of this 
book's failure, like the failure of Brum- 
baugh and Lawrence, is in the field itself: 
Every book is an introductory text! No 
one can construct original interpretations 
of these classic authors, confidently as- 
suming that his readers are familiar with 
the basic writings and arguments. On the 
contrary, everyone must begin again at 
the beginning, every time. That’s how 
philosophy of education differs from 
philosophy of science. The latter is a 
progressive discipline, growing and re- 
fining its arguments even as the sciences 
show growth and refinement. While it 
would be hard to deny that, in some im- 
portant senses, the enterprise of educa- 
tion progresses, it would be equally 
difficult to sustain that claim for its phi- 
losophy. Put it this way: Price and 
Brumbaugh and Lawrence ought to be 
able to write sophisticated technical 
essays for scholars. Instead they are 
forced, if they wish to write anything in 
this field, to try to do well whar, say, 
Frederick Mayer has done so poorly. 
This may be one field in which we have 
too many Indians and not enough chiefs. 

For this very reason the idea behind 
the John Dewey Society’s Studies in Edu- 
cational Theory is very welcome. Joe 
Park’s essay on Russell is the first in this 
series; Chambliss on Bode is the second. 
One thing is clear from reading these 
two: The editors of the series haven't 
yet decided what they’re supposed to be 
about. We can only hope that this much 
experience will help them learn. 

Joe Park’s essay is modest but in its 
own way quite valuable. He treats Rus- 
sell’s life and general philosophy with a 
simplicity which is somewhat discon- 
certing, for neither Russell’s life nor his 
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philosophy has the straightforwardness 
of Park’s account. Yet without going 
into great technical detail philosophically 
and without giving us a whole history of 
English intellectual and political life be- 
tween the two World Wars, Park was 
forced to oversimplify. There's nothing 
definitive in Park’s treatment of the back- 
ground of Russell’s educational thought, 
but it is not a bad place to begin. 

In respect to Russell’s ideas on educa- 
tion, however, Park faces a task which is 
not just difficult but impossible—to state 
Russell’s views more clearly and simply 
than Russell has done. Park summarizes 
these ideas under the three major dangers 
to education as seen by Russell: the state, 
the church, and the “herd.” This is accu- 
rate enough, so far as it goes, but the 
essence of Russell’s thought on education 
simply doesn’t distill that easily. It comes 
like a delicate bouquet from each page of 
Russell’s own works; a careful turn of 
phrase, a novel insight and subtle shift of 
angle of vision, a value system which 
consistently elevates Love and Truth 
above Loyalty, and a scientist’s apprecia- 
tion of the complex interweaving of fact 
and speculation required for the achieve- 
ment of grounded knowledge of the real 
world—these qualities can be named, but 
they can be seen only in Russell’s own 
works. Fortunately, Park provides a well 
annotated bibliography of Russell’s writ- 
ings on education. The book closes with 
a chapter on Russell’s own school, Bea- 
con Hill. Since no other account is 
readily available, this chapter alone is 
worth the price of the book. 


Russell vs Bode 


It is very curious that neither Park nor 
Chambliss refer to that most interesting 
exchange between Russell and Bode in 
the pages of Paul Schilpp’s The Philoso- 
phy of Bertrand Russell. The complete 
failure of communication in this inter- 


underscores the contrast between 
philosophy of education proper and edu- 
cational policy. Even though he wrote a 
great deal on education (two full-length 
books and numerous articles and essays), 
and even though he wrote on a large 
number of philosophical questions (from 
the foundation of mathematics to ethical 
theory), Russell never turned his mind 
and pen specifically to those questions 
which define philosophy of education 
proper. After all, these are not questions 
which can be answered by experimental 
research nor by formal logical analysis. 
Hence they stand outside the mainstream 
of English empirical philosophy. Educa- 
tion, as Russell sees it, is a practical mat- 
ter; its contradictions and anomalies are 
to be resolved in action, not in theory. 
But Bode, looking from another perspec- 
tive, attacks Russell for failing to find a 
theoretical solution to the contradiction 
between the Education of the Citizen and 
the Education of Man (a variant on the 
puzzle of moral training mentioned ear- 
lier), and Russell responds by calling 
Bode a Fascist, claiming that Bode means 
to subordinate the individual to society. 
The spectacle of two such literate and 
intelligent men so obviously misunder- 
standing one another would be comic 
if it weren’t an everyday occurrence in 
the world of educational politics. Until 
we are clear on the nature of these two 
different jobs, each will continue to be 
an inhibition rather than contribution 
to the other. Joe Park’s little book on 
Russell, read together with Russell’s own 
works, should help to make it clear that 
a philosopher may write on educational 
Policy without doing philosophy of edu- 
Cation proper. And what he says must 
be judged practically, not philosophi- 
cally, 


Resolution in Action 


Boyd Bode, of course, belongs in that 
tradition of American educational phi- 
losophy which ties these two functions 
closely together: programs for action 
proposed as policy receive their valida- 
tion in answers to philosophical puzzles; 
or, to put it the other way, philosophical 
puzzles are, in the final analysis, existen- 
tial problems to be resolved by action in 
the real world. This doctrine is quite 
different from the mainstream of West- 
ern thought, and, in my opinion, it is a 
profoundly mistaken one. But if one is 
to understand a pragmatic thinker like 
Bode, one should try to see how and 
why he adopted that view, and one 
should be prepared to follow the tortu- 
ous paths along which any pragmatic 
thinker must reason. The most charitable 
comment one can make on Chambliss’s 
treatise is that he got lost in the same 
labyrinth as Bode. But that would be 
unfair to the latter, who at least knew 
what the goal was. One sees in Cham- 
bliss’s quotations from Bode’s own works 
evidence of an honest mind striving to 
find intellectually satisfying answers to 
the puzzles of philosophy of education 
proper and attempting to frame policies 
which would harmonize with his philos- 
ophy and meet the existential demands 
of any emerging system of mass school- 
ing. Nothing that Chambliss says helps 
to reveal that mind in action. I've long 
believed that directly after a doctoral 
dissertation in philosophy or education 
serves its purpose of securing the candi- 
date a degree, all copies should be rit- 
ually burned. Mr. Chambliss’s work is 
the most telling piece of evidence I’ve 
yet seen for my belief. 
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Book Reviews 


Wilkinson, R. Gentlemanly Power: Brit- 
ish Leadership and the Public School 
Tradition. New York: Oxford Univer. 
Press, 1964. Pp. xv -+ 243. $6.00. 


The “playing fields of Eton” have long 
been identified not only with the winning 
of Waterloo, but with the whole mystique 
of British military, political, and imperial 
power. Both critics and defenders of the 
British public school have assumed that the 
influence of these schools did in fact have 
a unique effect on the development of a 
“ruling class” through at least the Ed- 
wardian era, but Mr. Wilkinson’s book is 
the first to analyze it objectively and to 
make a comparative study of the British 
education-ruler relationship and those of 
other societies, 

Part One concludes thus: “The pattern 
was set. Democracy—political democracy 
—had arrived, but gentlemanly power had 
won a reprieve. For decades to come Britain 
would be governed not by sundry in- 
dividuals, but by a class, selected at an early 
age, and indoctrinated together with certain 
concepts of leadership. It is our task now to 
examine the type of leadership that the 
political class gave.” 

In pursuing his examination of the edu- 
cational attitudes, curricula, and socio-politi- 
cal institutions of British schools through 
the early twentieth century, the author 
notes the deliberate encouragement in pub- 
lic school students of characteristics which 
he then demonstrates to have been opera- 
tive in British military and political leader- 
ship during ensuing generations. If, as Mr. 
Wilkinson tells us, 27 per cent of Foreign 
Office recruits during a five-year period 
came from Eton alone, it is inescapable 
that the Etonian emphasis on classical stud- 
ies, “good form,” moral conformity, and 
uncritical loyalty should be significant. That 
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these generally conservative qualities should 
tend to minimize inductive reasoning, in- 
dividualism, and inventiveness is relevant, 
as the author points out, to any study of 
military generalship in World War I or 
political generalship in the decades there- 
after. 

Although Mr. Wilkinson grants that the 
influence of Victorian public school train- 
ing did much to offset the trend toward 
materialism and collective selfishness en- 
gendered by the “new capitalism of the In- 
dustrial Revolution,” he points out that 
they did so at the expense of creative or 
original thinking. One can imagine the 
product of this rigidly stratified society con- 
fronted with a new idea, and greeting it 
with the simple dismissal, “Not done, old 
boy; simply not done.” What one most 
admires in the Empire-builder of Old Boy 
stock—his dignity, his “House spirit,” and 
his carefully nurtured stability—is precisely 
what makes him too easy a victim of the 
complacency and guarded caution which 
lead him to conceal from himself the ex- 
istence of the new behind the comforting 
facade of the familiar. 

One chapter, entitled “The Guardian Im- 
perialist,” takes us into Somerset Maugham 
country, where a solitary District Commis- 
sioner might dress for dinner every night 
for 20 years and save and number his six- 
month-old copies of the Times so that he 
could peruse one, and only one, each morn- 
ing at breakfast. Colonial government lent 
itself perfectly to the Old Boy, who was 
used to the hardships, as well as the noblesse 
oblige, involved in bearing the White Man’s 
Burden. Nor did his implicit conservatism 
cause him to question the rightness of what 
he was doing. It was, after all, an Old Boy 
who said he had not become Prime Minister 
to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire. 


The most original and provocative part 
of Mr. Wilkinson's work is the comparative 
study he makes between the education of 
Britain's “ruling class” and the Confucian 

in China, the nurture of nobility in 
Imperial Japan, and the training of Jesuit 
teacher-priests. Here he introduces com- 
plex questions of freedom and totali- 
tarianism, concluding (in specific reference 
to Confucian education): “The more di- 
rectly and heavily a government relies on its 
educational system for its very existence, the 
more likely it is to destroy the intellectual 
sources of its long-run survival.” 

This section of the book would be even 
more valuable if the author had devoted a 
final chapter to summing up the results of 
his comparative study. For after launching 
himself on the fascinating parallels of Con- 
fucian, Japanese, and Jesuitical education, 
he seldom casts a specific glance back at his 
starting point. 

In America there has never been an edu- 
_ eationally nurtured “ruling class.” The 
flowering of our stronger independent 
schools did not really occur until the late 
nineteenth century, by which time public 
secondary education had become sufficiently 
competent and widespread to make impos- 
sible the development of a rigidly controlled 
and aristocratically determined intellectual 
elite. Yet, since the patterns of many of our 
independent schools were originally woven 
in England, it is useful for those of us who 
concern ourselves with this aspect of sec- 
ondary education to know this hitherto 
untapped reservoir of our history. 

Mr. Wilkinson writes well, as an old 
Wykehamist should, and he has brought to 
his work the amiable objectivity which this 
topic requires. 


Epwarp T. Hatt 
The Hill School 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


Kinney, L. B. Certification in Education; 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 
1963. Pp. xiv + 178. $2.50 (paper). 

“Certification in Education will be widely 


discussed; it is bound to shake the status 
quo. Perhaps out of that discussion will 


come higher horizons and standards for 
education in America.” This was written 
by Alvin C. Eurich, Vice President of the 
Fund for Advancement of Education, in 
the foreword to the book written by Lucien 
B. Kinney, Professor of Education, Emeritus, 
at Stanford University on the subject of 
the certification of teachers. With the aid 
of a subvention from the Fund, Professor 
Kinney has provided a needed history of 
the development of certification of teachers 
as it has evolved in the United States, 
Whether Certification in Education will 
be widely discussed is a question. It con- 
tains much historical information which 
both educators and the public need as a 
basis for intelligent discussion of the subject, 
but which has not been readily available. 
The book is not written in a style, however, 
to attract the public; and the author's 
conclusions are so positively in support of 
some of the most controversial recom- 
mendations of the NEA’s New Horizons 
for the Teaching Profession that he will 
repel many of the liberal arts educators 
from even reading the volume, together 
with many others whom he would un- 
doubtedly have wished to influence. 
Kinney’s thesis can be stated in this 
quotation: “Had the NEA and the state 
associations established professional stand- 
ards for admission in terms of examinations, 
experience, or preparation, they would have 
been following the historical precedent of 
other professions that have succeeded in 
establishing and maintaining control of their 
membership and of professional standards.” 
He is obviously striving to build a profes- 
sion in the image of medicine, and to this 
reviewer, his commitment is so intense that 
he appears to overlook significant develop- 
ments that may be affecting all professions. 
These developments relate to the fact that 
the welfare of society is becoming so in- 
creasingly and directly dependent for its 
own well-being and protection upon the 
rofessions that society may no longer be 
able or willing to permit the professions to 
exercise as much freedom in deciding their 
own destinies as in the past. An example is 
that struggle over the question of adequate 
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medical care for the aged and the infirm. 
Although the prescription of treatment for 
the individual patient is and will remain a 
professional responsibility, society is strug- 
gling to assume more collective nsi- 
bility for the manner in which and for the 
extent to which health care will be provided. 
In the light of these and other develop- 
ments, it is inconsistent to expect a profes- 
sion that is so intimately related to the 
public welfare, as is teaching in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, to attain 
the independence which medicine and law 
have gained through their very different 
history, especially at a time when the deci- 
sions of the professional organizations are 
being subjected to greater questioning by 
society. 

Professor Kinney would have the profes- 
sion of teaching develop much more au- 
thority. “Once the profession has estab- 
lished a professional type of licensure, 
independent and prerequisite to certifica- 
tion, certification can revert to its proper 
role, and its functions can be more effec- 
tively served.” He considers certification to 
be “a civil service process to regularize em- 
ployment and remuneration from public 
school funds.” Further, he states that “the 
sole function of licensure is to establish 
membership in the profession.” These and 
many other statements in this book indicate 
the author’s commitment to the building of 
a strong profession, but they also indicate a 
serious misunderstanding of the general use 
of some terms and of broad social develop- 
ments. 

Although licensure may be employed by 
a profession for the admission of individuals 
to it, it is commonly employed as a function 
of civil government to identify those in- 
dividuals who are deemed by the state to 
be sufficiently competent to provide the 
appropriate services. In this generally ac- 
cepted sense, licensure is a state function to 
protect the public from incompetence and 
malpractice. Following Professor Kinney’s 
definition of licensure, one might ask if the 
graduate of a medical school who never 
takes the licensure board examinations and 
has no intention to practice medicine is 
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thereby not a member of the profi 
Or is the graduate architect who passes 
state examinations and is permitted to pr 
tice not truly licensed because he does 
qualify for membership in the i 
Institute of Architects, a national pro 
sional society that has requirements 
membership differing from those for st 
licensure? r 

Despite Dr. Eurich’s prediction, Certifica- 
tion in Education is not likely to shake ti 
status quo. It has already been shaken. Wert 
it otherwise, Professor Kinney’s book mi 
have exerted more influence to “ri 
attitudes and positions than to clarify then 
His historical treatment is a co c 
contribution. His insistence that certifica- 
tion needs change and improvement is cor- 
rect. His solutions are unrealistic and 
on emulation of other professions v 
regard to the distinctive features of teach 
and to the developing social forces w 
will in time affect all professions. 


Wim K., SELDEN — 
National Commission on Accrediting — 


Washington, DC 


Goldschmidt, W. (Ed.) The United 
States and Africa (Rev.) New York: 
Praeger, 1963. Pp. xvi + 298. $6.50. __ 

Hoff, R. Africa: Adventures in Eyewit- 
ness History. New York: Walck, 1963. 
Pp. xv + 174. $3.75. i 
With due respect to the editor of the 

Record, it must be noted that the pairing 

of these two books does little more than un- 

derscore the difficulties serious readers now 
face in discriminating among the spate of 
books on Africa now pouring from our 
presses. Partly to compensate for previous 
inattention, and partly because they “know 

a good thing when they see it,” American 

publishers have given us many books on 

Africa in the past five yearsyas in the 

preceding 25. Not surprisingly, many of 

them seem designed solely to capture the 
bookbuyer’s dollar. One of the present pair 
strikes this reviewer as just such a book. The 
other, in stark contrast, is a most worthy 
contribution to a much needed understand- 


ing of the peoples of Africa, their problems, 
and 


Africa: Adventures in Eyewitness History 
is noe altogether worthless; it contains a 
few excerpts from the works of competent 
observers of Africa, but as a whole it is such 
a hodge-podge of carelessly selected and 
amateurishly annotated writings that it can 
only confuse. It may also reinforce long 
held prejudices and myths. The book con- 
sists of over 40 separate excerpts from re- 
ports of visitors to Africa, most of them 
Europeans writing during the past five 
centuries, plus a half dozen, all-too-brief 
selections from the writings of such African 
spokesmen as Jomo Kenyatta, Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, Kwame Nkruma, and Chief Albert 
Luthli. There is also a very brief selection 
on Egypt during the fifth century BC by 
Herodotus and an even briefer one on 
Ethiopia by the first-century, BC, Greek 
geographer, Strabo. It is with only a wisp 
of sarcasm that I suggest that these two 
selections from the writings of the ancients 
have more of the true flavor of Africa than 
do the 40 ethnocentric, colonial reports that 
constitute the bulk of this book. 

Mention of just a few selections in- 
dicates the book’s tone. There is a three- 
page selection entitled “A Great Black 
Merchant Called Buckor Sano” by Richard 
Jobson, an otherwise unidentified seven- 
teenth-century seaman. A three-page ex- 
Seal be by a “Monsieur Saugnier” is entitled 

A White Slave in Morocco.” Others in- 
clude “Ticki Ticki” (Colonel C. Chaille 
Long, 1871, one page), “Trading in the 
Cameroons” (John Harford, 1872, one 
page), and “A Lion Hunt” (Theodore 
Roosevelt, 1909, four pages). As documenta- 
fae of how prejudice can long substitute 
Pei knowledge, such selections are valuable, 

jut the compiler presents them as if they 
were knowledgeable expositions. None are 
evaluated, nor is their authenticity ever 
questioned. (Some of the “travellers’ diaries” 
bee obviously fictional.) Thus, while most 
i ¢ light thrown on “the dark continent” 
Fé this book is artificial, the reader must 

etect this deception himself. 

By contrast, The United States and 


Africa, edited by Walter Goldschmidt and 
consisting of eight essays by some of the 
most competent American students of 
Africa today, is one of the very best books 
available to all who feel the need to grasp 
the complex reality that is contemporary 
Africa. Some will have read the first edi- 
tion, prepared as background reading for 
the 1958 American Assembly at Columbia 
University’s Arden House. That 24 African 
nations have been created since 1958 more 
than justifies the revised edition. It testifies 
to the urgency of our efforts to comprehend 
African events. Happily, valid facts and re- 

ible efforts at interpretation are be- 
coming available. The reader who would, al- 
beit with trepidation, expose himself to the 
burgeoning scholarly literature on Africa 
could, with considerable profit, begin with 
this volume. As its title suggests, it takes as 
its perspective the American role in African 
development. Asa result, there is a tendency 
in places to overstress the influence of 
American policy on events in Africa, but 
this tendency is more than compensated 
for by documentation of psychological, cul- 
tural, political, and economic forces, most 
of them indigenous to Africa, which will 
play a greater role in determining African 
events than will any American action. This 
includes even blatantly ignorant insults ut- 
tered by American Senators. 

That Americans must be informed in 
order for America to interact intelligently 
with Africa is one of the book’s major 
points. It is made variously by each con- 
tributor. They include Rupert Emerson, 
James Coleman, Vernon McKay, Elliot 
Berg, Andrew Kamark, St. Clair Drake, and 
the editor, all noted social scientists and 
African scholars. Each also provides an 
articulate presentation of Africa as seen 
from the vantage point of his particular 
discipline. Thus, the reader is given a com- 
prehensive introduction to some of the 
best thinking available on the history, politi- 
cal science, economics, anthropology, and 
sociology of Africa. Although merely in- 
troductory, each contribution is remarkably 
thorough. While designed to be compre- 
hensible to laymen, the book’s tone is never 
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condescending. This is a thoroughly suc- 
cessful book, Whatever the size of one’s 
African shelf, this book should be on it. 


Marssarr H. SecarL 
State University of lowa 


Billett, R. O. Teaching in Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown, 1963. Pp. xii + 327. 
$6.00, 


The launching of Sputnik and the aban- 
donment of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation in the r9sos signalized the demise 
of American progressive education. In the 
wake of the movement's passing, however, 
there lingered, particularly in the schools 
and colleges, a few of its persistent and 
often influential disciples, It is from among 
their ranks that have appeared works such 
as Roy O. Billett’s textbook, Teaching in 
Junior and Senior High Schools, a study 
that clearly elects to ignore both the death 
of the PEA and the advent of Bruner, 
Conant, and related prophets of a new edu- 
cational revolution. 

Unwittingly, Billett’s book recalls and 
caricatures the weariness of latter-day pro- 
gressivism. Through its more than 300 
labored pages resound echoes of progres- 
sivism at its worst: the retreat into vague 
generalities and meaningless pedagoguese, 
the self-conscious references to a body of 
“research” consisting of little more than a 
consensus of personal (and as often as not 
uninformed) opinion, the clannishly nega- 
tive “professionalism” and defensiveness 
nurtured through the ’30s and ’4os as the 
movement became inbred, and finally, the 
almost total absence of commitment to in- 
tellectual excellence. 

This is a book about teaching which, al- 
though it opens with the question of 
whether teachers really are “born,” con- 
tributes little to the continuing discussion of 
teaching’s proper role as art or as science. 
If, indeed, teaching ever can be subjected 
to the rigorous canons of scientific method, 
there is little evidence that Billett is moved 
by the possibility. He is altogether im- 
Pervious to today’s fundamental studies into 
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administrative theory, the language of edw- 
cation, and the logic of the sciences as 
applicable to education. He neglects also 
the important attempts to develop a body of 
“descriptive” rather than “prescriptive” re- 
search, thereby shifting the emphasis in edu- 
cational investigation from the intuitively 
subjective “ought” to the fruitfully verifi- 
able “is.” 

On the other hand, if Billett, along with 
Gilbert Higher, sees teaching as art and not 
science, we are entitled to more substantial 
fare than his cryptic references to ETV, 
teaching machines, and similar educational 
hardware. What matters, says Billett, is 
whether the teacher “really understands . . 
the teaching-learning process.” This well 
may be, but in place of scholarly comment 
on the painstaking examinations now under 
way into teacher behavior and the “act” 
of teaching, there stands only a final chapter, 
admirable for its sophistry, which sets out 
to profile “The Good Teacher.” The 
product is a martinet who, fearful of his 
“record,” performs such duties as managing 
ticket sales, inventorying supplies, and su- 
pervising lunchrooms, detention halls, cor- 
ridors, and rest rooms. By contrast, those 
teachers draw Billett’s sharpest fire who 
are “brilliant specialists within the confines 
of their fields,” but “have little or no chance 
of becoming effective members of a co- 
operating teaching staff... .” Furthermore, 
the “Good Teacher” inevitably is a “core” 
teacher, and three of the textbook’s 10 
chapters are required to describe a “course 
or block of courses focused on personal- 
social problems and needs of youth.” Man- 
datory for all students in grades seven 
through 12, the core is spelled out reveal- 
ingly through 20 themes or “major prob- 
lems-and-needs areas” and 95 subareas, in- 
cluding “Getting Along with Other People,” 
“Personal Appearance,” “Popularity,” and 
“Worthy Group Membership.” : 

As should now be clear, Teaching in 
Junior and Senior High Schools is notable 
principally for its blatant anti-intellectual- 
ism. It is preoccupied with the methodology 
of distributing 3X5 cards to students and 
maintaining good relations with janitors. It 


is obsessed by the need to “defend” against 

that core courses are “soft” or 
maps” or “permissive.” By addressing it- 
self to those who “already are adequate 
scholars or specialists in their respective 
fields,” it presumes to excuse itself from 
informing its captive collegiate readers of 
the dramatic push to improve subject in- 
struction, define the structure of the dis- 
ciplines, and narrow the gap between 
scholars in their fields and teachers in their 
classrooms. As alternatives to these, Billett 
offers a diet of “youth needs,” “core,” and 
the policing of rest rooms. 

This is a very poor book. It is poor for 
its wooden style; it is poor for having 
principle recourse for documentation to au- 
thorities long fossilized in the sweep of 
educational change; it is poor for its ir- 
responsible espousal of the old and stubborn 
refusal even to do battle with the new. It 
is, moreover, an unfortunate book because, 
for all its good intentions, it succeeds in 
casting deeper shame and discredit on pro- 
fessors of education than could a bevy of 
Rickovers or Bestors. 

Wurm J. Jacoss 
Hofstra University 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Dentler, R. A., & Cutright, P. Hostage 
America. Boston: Beacon, 1963. Pp. 
xii +- 167. $3.95. 

Some sociological research of the ’sixties 
seems to move in the direction of interna- 
tional relations and, specifically, the prob- 
lems of war and peace. In this little but 
important book, Dentler and Cutright ad- 
dress themselyes to the problem of the pos- 
sible consequences of thermonuclear war 
and propose an action program by which 
they hope such a war may be prevented. 

ey begin with three highly condensed, 
well documented (yet eminently readable) 
chapters devoted to a systematic discussion 
of the possible consequences of a thermo- 
nuclear war, the possibilities of survival, 
and the nature of the problems facing any 

Possible survivors. But this is not specula- 

tion, and if it reads at times like science fic- 

ton, it is because the nature of the material 


almost by definition deals with the barely 
credible. Thus, the authors begin with a 
careful examination of the conditions which 
may lead to war, the value of the current 
strategy of deterrence, and finally, the im- 
pact of the different types of thermonuclear 
attacks on the population in general and on 
the membership of specific occupational and 
religious groups. The resultant assertions 
are sober formulations, icated on a 
series of carefully conducted studies and on 
the ecological distribution of the groups 
involved. 

The second chapter deals predominantly 
with what one might call the dynamics of 
survival. There are excellent sections re- 
viewing the literature on shelters, the prob- 
lems of isolation and anxiety, and interac- 
tion and leadership under stress conditions. 
Finally, in their third chapter, the authors 
discuss in some detail the possibility of re- 
covery, largely in institutional terms: What 
would be the reaction of the economy to a 
thermonuclear conflict? How would the 
very bases of subsistence (on plant and ani- 
mal levels) be affected? What could be the 
consequence of such warfare on the coun- 
try’s polity, and how could adequate health 
standards be preserved in the face of the 
conflicting needs of protection from radia- 
tion and the necessity for work to be done 
outside the shelter? How could the vast 
number of wounded which might reason- 
ably be anticipated be taken care of and 
by whom and through what facilities? 

So far, this report is impressive and con- 
spicuous for its comprehensiveness as well 
as for its objectivity—a most important 
consideration in view of the highly emo- 
tional tone in which the relevant problems 
have been discussed by some of those in 
the public limelight and by others who 
would like to be. Unfortunately, however, 
once having accomplished this, the authors 
propose to initiate a scheme of action which 
they hope would decrease the probability 
of a thermonuclear war. In this connection, 
they suggest the recognition of China, the 
transformation of European defense forces 
on both sides into “conventional forces de- 
signed to prevent war or wage limited con- 
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flict,” a “two-power nuclear monopoly” be- 
tween the USA and the USSR, the total 
abandonment of civil defense programs with 
a “request” that the Russians do the same, 
and a request for “candor” on both sides 
on the effects of nuclear testing. All of this 
is to be spurred into being by NARO—a 
Nuclear Arms Reduction Organization. De- 
sirable as these objectives may be, they 
nevertheless raise a series of questions, not 
the least of which involves the problem of 
how much support for such a program one 
may realistically expect to find in this coun- 
try? One cannot, after all, simply disregard 
the effects of nearly 20 years of concentrated 
anti-Soviet propaganda, nor can one dis- 
count those fears on the other side of the 
iron curtain which derive from the “foreign 
policy” independently conducted by the 
representatives of the American economy 
rather than by those of the Department of 
State. 

But if the authors are aware of not all 
of the fundamental causes of the cold war, 
they still imply it is the result of American 
policy and that all that has now to be done 
is to ignore and oversimplify the issues and 
to promise the Russians to be good, candid, 
and weak; with this, they will in return 
promise to be the same. To what extent an 
American recognition of Red China will be 
likely to engender the prerequisite trust of 
the Kremlin, the authors do not say, Nor 
do they propose a method by means of 
which the nuclear arms embargo is to be 
imposed, and there is no mention of the 
means which are to be employed to induce 
Britain and France to abandon their stock- 
piles. One could raise a number of addi- 
tional questions, but to do so would be to 
incur the danger of damaging what con- 
stitutes otherwise a first-rate effort, remark- 
able for the range of its coverage, objec- 
tivity, comprehensiveness, and excellence of 
reportage. And for this the authors deserve 
more than commendation, for in addition 
to writing a good book, they have rendered 
a timely public service. 

Henry Carscu 
Sweet Briar College 
Sweet Briar, Va. 
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McEwen, W. P. The Problem of Social. 
Scientific Knowledge. Totowa, N. J: 
Bedminster, 1963. Pp. xxix + 590. 
$12.50. 


As the social sciences have become more 
behavioristic, more rigorous—in short, more 
like the natural sciences in their methodo- 
logical spirit—they have steadily moved 
away from their philosophical foundations, 
Psychology is the best case in point. Once 
the faithful child, psychology is now a 
prodigal son of philosophy, pretending to 
ignore its past. Certain genuflections are 
made—a required course in the “philosophy 
of science” here, a foray into logical posi- 
tivism there—but there is little question that 
the disengagement exists and that it is 
serious, at least as viewed by some. For 
them, apartheid has been disastrous; social 
science, they say, has lost its soul, its 
epistemological base, its unifying thrust, its 
capacity to become anything but a sterile, 
scientistic endeavor, an anemic heir of its 
natural scientific forebears. For others, 
apartheid has been an indispensable shot-in- 
the-armchair to a woolly-minded, parochial, 
quasi-religious, overly-normative, non-em- 
pirical, loosely-defined discipline, 

Only a few great men have dared to 
break the barriers that exist between philoso- 
phy and the social sciences; and as dis- 
ciplines become more technical, complex, 
and esoteric (and therefore, more “frag- 
mented”), there will probably be fewer of 
these adventurous souls among us. So it was 
a special pleasure to open this new book 
by Professor McEwen (Professor of Philos- 
ophy and Dean of the Faculty at Hofstra 
University) and read of his aim: an attempt 
to provide an omnibus epistemological per- 
spective for behavioral research and theory. 
He intends nothing more nor less than to 
provide for the social sciences that episte- 
mological foundation that Whitehead for- 
mulated for the natural sciences. This is a 
compelling and impressive aspiration; let us 
see what the author has done to realize it. 

Part I outlines the scope of the book and 
takes a stance on some fundamental matters 
including (1) the subject matter of the 


social sciences (according to the author: 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, politi- 
cal science, economics, and history), (2) 
some valuational and normative problems 
confronting the social scientist, and (3) the 
author's epistemological orientation, which 

ly implies that social science can be 
objective, should not be absolute, and must 
be based on certain rules of inquiry. 

In Part II, McEwen adumbrates the 
general requirements for building reliable 
knowledge in the social sciences, what he 
calls “broader operationalism.” As far as I 
can tell, “broader operationalism” sounds 
like the usual fare graduate students get 
drummed into them in courses on meth- 
odology except for the fact that Mc- 
Ewen relaxes some of the requirements of 
the radical operationalist, e.g., the younger 
Bridgman. The remainder and bulk of Part 
Il elaborates a “synoptic model,” a crude 
framework for categorizing in time and 
space the six behavioral disciplines of the 
social sciences. The framework is generally 
reminiscent of a similar attempt by Parsons 
and Shils in Toward a General Theory of 
Action, and McEwen acknowledges his debt 
to this classic. 

Part III is the most imaginative and im- 
pressive section of the book. It is here that 
the readers’ flagging enthusiasm for new 
formulations and solutions revives. Mc- 
Ewen finally stops his mechanical and at 
times annoying habit of disinterring old 

ly arguments within the social sciences 
(e.g., nomothetic vs. idiographic, molar vs. 
molecular) and an equally annoying habit 
of quoting other people and starts spinning 
out his own ideas. His five epistemological 
postulates are the ideas of (1) Reality, (2) 
Probability, (3) System, (4) Causality, and 
(5) Coherence, He then goes on to show 
their significances for each of the social 
sciences, It is a tour de force and represents 
a solid achievement. 

Part IV contains the methodological steps 
of the author’s “hypothetical-deductive” 
system. The last chapter contains a “con- 
versation” between the author and an 
imaginary critic, This is well done and very 
enjoyable. 


This is a big book and a complex one 
and I feel that a short summary fails to 
convey the essence of the book. The writ- 
ing style is more reminiscent of a German 
translation than home-grown English. But 
it is not the syntax that bothers me; it is 
the author's difficulty in coming to terms 
with his material. 

The basic question is one of for whom 
this book is intended. For the social sci- 
entist? Very little in the book is unfamiliar 
to the social scientist, and what is new and 
potentially creative is left vague and in- 
choate. For example, I was captivated by 
McEwen’s suggestion for the resolution of 
the normative problems facing the social 
scientists. He suggests a “collaborative com- 
munity of reflective minds” to operate 
roughly like the Supreme Court and to 
make judgments about normative criteria. 
This is an exciting suggestion, but as it is 
presented, it sounds naive and not convine- 
ing. The same can be said about his “axio- 
logical analysis.” 

For the philosopher? Perhaps this book 
can provide some general introduction to 
the problems and methods of the social sci- 
ences, but there are other and better sources 
for that. 

For undergraduate students? With all 
due respects to Professor McEwen’s stu- 
dents who use this book as a basic text, I 
marvel at the undergraduate student who 
can profit from the overly abstract presenta- 
tion of this book. 

As I write these comments, I “hear” the 
harshness in my tone, born, I realize, out of 
disappointment. McEwen has not realized 
his impressive undertaking for two related 
reasons. First, I sense that he lacks an in- 
timacy, a “feel” for the social sciences. Tm 
not making a doctrinaire “in-group” cavil 
here, for there are some “outsiders” who 
have this “feel”—Abraham Kaplan, Ken- 
neth Benne, or George Geigel, for example. 
McEwen has, to use William James’s old 
standby, a “knowledge about? the social 
sciences, but not the necessary “knowledge 
of acquaintance.” For example, McEwen 
scarcely cites any research or empirical 
study in his erratic bibliography. Rather, 
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he refers us to claims and pronouncements 
of the kind that are more ceremonial than 
actual. He justifies this by the necessarily 
abstract basis of epistemology. But abstrac- 
tions devoid of experimental referents often 
look like gossamer rather than steel. 

The second problem stems from Mc- 
Ewen’s questionable assertions concerning 
the state of the social science disciplines. 
He tends to distort when he talks about 
“all psychologists” or “most political sci- 
entists” or “economists in increasing num- 
bers agree with . . . ,” etc, Sometimes the 
assertion is based on what one social sci- 
entist says about another. That is the social 
scientists’ problen—until McEwen takes it 
at face value. Like a foreigner in a strange 
country, he tends to make crude, stereo- 
typed distinctions and to construct a “re- 
ality” more monolithic than it truly is, ie., 
“they all look alike.” The lumping of psy- 
chologists into two groups, “social” and 
“individual”, is an example. He might have 
realized that there is greater within-group 
variance than between-group variance and 
that such other distinctions as Cronbach’s 
“experimentalists vs. correlationists” would 
be more useful, 

Another problem, one not solely Mc- 
Ewen’s, is triggered by this book. Are the 
social sciences mature enough for this kind 
of epistemological analysis? Have we, in 
the social sciences, developed a sufficient 
number of empirical generalizations and a 
distinctive methodological style to warrant 
an entente with philosophy? I wonder. 

I hope. For I believe that as the social 
sciences develop and mature, more and 
more rapport and communion will be es- 
tablished between philosophy and the social 
sciences. Perhaps McEwen's book augurs 
the day. 

‘Warren G. Bennts 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Goslin, D. A. The Search for Ability. 
New York: Russell Sage Found., 1963. 
Pp. 204. $4.00. 

This volume is the first in a series ot re- 
ports on the social consequences of ability 
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testing, for which publication is planned 
the Russell Sage Foundation. Dr, Goslin 
is a sociologist who writes lucidly not only 
about the implications of a major social 
movement, but about some of the technica] 
aspects of testing. He has undertaken “to 
raise the issue of the possible social conse. 
quences of testing—both good and bad— 
and to suggest some of the ways in which 
we might go about investigating these ef- 
fects.” Most readers will feel that the author 
has achieved his purpose, that he has pre- 
sented an interesting perspective on the 
measurement of intellectual abilities. 

About half the book is devoted to ability 
testing in American society. The term 
“ability testing” is limited to the use of stand- 
ardized tests for the measurement of intelli- 
gence, aptitude, or achievement; personality 
measures are not included. Starting with 
ability testing in historical and social per- 
spective, the development proceeds to an 
overview of testing today. The author notes 
that testing has become a major activity in 
American society and that test scores are 
playing an increasingly important role in 
decisions about people. After discussing four 
general purposes for which tests have been 
and are being used (as a basis for classifica- 
tion and placement, as a basis for awards, 
as a diagnostic technique in counseling and 
treatment, and in research), Goslin con- 
cludes that there are more ability tests being 
given annually in the United States than 
there are people. This estimate of test usage 
should not be taken too seriously because 
people cannot even agree on what should 
be counted as a single test. To some, nine 
scores obtained from the administration of 
one battery mean nine tests have been used; 
to others, the battery is a single test. Classi- 
fication testing for academic admissions and 
for hiring comes most often to mind when 
testing is mentioned. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that test scores are usually not the 
sole criterion in the classification process, 
and “it often becomes extremely difficult to 
State with any certainty the extent to which 
tests influenced the final outcome of the 
decision process.” 

There is a lengthy discussion of the use 
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of ability tests in education, industry, gov- 


emment, and the military. Dr. Goslin 
thereby lays the groundwork for statements 
which will not surprise many people: “.. . 
testing has become an important factor in 
American education not only from the 
standpoint of the child and his parents, but 
also from the point of view of the school 
or college,” and “Standardized ability tests 
are now used as an integral part of the ex- 
amining procedure for the large majority of 
federal, state, and local government posi- 
tions that are under merit systems,” and “It 
is clear that objective tests are used ex- 
tensively by the Army in allocating per- 
sonnel and in evaluating the abilities of 
candidates for special assignments.” One 
sentence, which appears in a discussion of 
problems in government personnel selec- 
tion, is an admirably succinct description of 
the goals and problems of testing, regardless 
of area: “Defining the qualifications neces- 
sary for maximum performance, developing 
a valid, reliable measure of those qualifica- 
tions or abilities, and finding the trained 
personnel to administer and interpret the 
test are still the main stumbling blocks en- 
countered by all test users.” 

There is an informative chapter on the 
various factors which enter into a person’s 
test score. The author identifies 19 varia- 
bles, such as general intelligence, specific 
aptitudes, and cultural background, as well 
as sources of fluctuation in performance due 
to the personality of the examinee and situa- 
tional factors, to show the complexity of 
evaluating an individual’s test performance. 
This chapter and the following chapter on 
the value of tests in prediction should be of 
special interest to those who are not spe- 
Cialists in testing. Although the material is 
well presented, expansion of this section 
would have been desirable. 

The last chapter is devoted to the po- 
tential impact of testing and to some of the 
problems awaiting systematic research in 
this area. In keeping with his purpose, Dr. 
Goslin raises questions and poses possibili- 
ties but does not attempt to provide an- 
Swers, Investigations of the effects of testing 
on the individual and on his family, as well 


lyzing the social implications 
is to be hoped that suitable studies of these 
topics will be forthcoming and that some of 
these studies will include consideration of 
the implications of not testing as well as of 
testing. 

The subject of testing has been known to 
evoke lively criticism, not to mention dia- 
tribes, from many who are willing to make 
known their views. These views have not 
always been distinguished by completely 
scientific objectivity. It is therefore gratify- 
ing to find the judicious treatment which 
characterizes Dr, Goslin’s book and to en- 
dorse the advice given by the author in his 
discussion of testing in education: “If we 
are to make the most of our testing tech- 
nology in improving our educational sys- 
tem, our greatest hope lies in research 
rather than invective, in careful evaluation 
instead of emotional outburst, and in a 
realization that while we have come a long 
way, there is an even greater distance to go.” 

Jerome E. Doppett 
The Psychological Corporation 
New York City 


Mehnert, K. Peking and Moscow. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s, 1963. Pp. xiv -+ 
522. $6.95. 

In its author’s own words, this book is 
devoted to an examination of the question 
of “whether the Communist bloc, with its 
one billion inhabitants, represents a solid, 
indivisible monolith, or a complex structure 
fraught with internal dissension and con- 
tradiction.” For the world at large, the 
significance and implications of this ques- 
tion are too obvious to require elaboration, 
for in the answer lies the key to under- 
standing, and perhaps even to predicting, 
the pattern of behavior of the communist 
bloc, on the basis of which the non-com- 
munist world must formulate its policy and 
strategy in a divided world. 

‘At a time when the Sino-Soviet dispute 
has reached a new height of bitterness and 
mordancy, revealing for the whole world 
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to see the frailty of the foundation of the 
Sino-Soviet friendship and solidarity, the 
appearance of this volume is indeed a wel- 
come event. In this respect, events in re- 
cent years within the Communist bloc have 
already provided an answer to the central 
question to which Mr. Mehnert devotes 
this book, but a careful reading of this 
readable volume indicates that he has gone 
far beyond the mere searching for an an- 
swer to his primary question. In fact, one 
suspects that Mr. Mehnert all the while 
knew that the complex structure known as 
the communist bloc had its internal dis- 
sensions and contradictions, and therefore 
decided to examine how and why the di- 
visive forces have proved to be stronger 
than those forces that bind the two com- 
munist giants together. 

The timeliness of this publication is in- 
dicative of the author’s appreciation of the 
underlying significance of the problems be- 
setting the communist bloc, which he ex- 
amines from four different angles, pro- 
ceeding from the general to the specific. 
The four parts of the book are devoted re- 
spectively to a study of the Chinese and 
Russian peoples, their characteristics as 
revolutionaries, their relationship as neigh- 
bors, and their peculiar dual role of being 
partner and rival at the same time. Running 
through all four parts is a strong thematic 
thread that ties the parts together, with 
proper concern about providing the readers 
with a balanced historical perspective. 

Mr. Mehnert has a rare combination of 
qualifications that make his contributions 
unique. He is, first of all, a highly astute 
analyst of international politics, with both 
theoretical sophistication and a common- 
sense approach, He is also what one might 
refer to as an area specialist, in this case 
combining China and Russia, who is not 
only familiar with but in command of the 
scholarly works, which represent a wide 
range of disciplines, on these two countries. 
Equally important, he has had the unusual 
Opportunity of studying the two revolu- 
tionary societies in close range through 
long sojourns in each. Thus, there are, in 
this study of the intricate and complex 
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problem of Peking and Moscow, three 
complementary sources of strength: a syn- 
thesis of most, if not all, of the important 
scholarly works on China, which appears 
in part one, dealing with the many facets 
of Chinese society and culture; an analysis 
of the numerous forces that are responsible 
for and inevitably lead to the eruption of 
disputes between Peking and Moscow, 
based upon a careful study of a highly se- 
lected variety of source materials, and a 
judicious presentation of personal observa- 
tions whenever relevant to the subject dis- 
cussed, 

There is an imbalance, insofar as the 
amount of space devoted to the two peo- 
ples is concerned, that is clearly in favor 
of the Chinese. The reason seems readily 
understandable, for the author admits that, 
being a European, he feels much more at 
home with the Russians than he is with the 
Chinese; and since the book is for the gen- 
eral public in the West, a cogent and in- 
telligent analysis of the characteristics of 
the Chinese people and their cultural back- 
ground serves to explain the Chinese pattern 
of behavior in international affairs and in 
Sino-Soviet relations. To specialists on 
China, however, some of the characteristics 
attributed to the Chinese, such as their in- 
difference to human suffering, which 
strikes Mehnert as having few parallels else- 
where, are perhaps subject to debate; but 
on the whole, one cannot fail to see the 
fundamental differences between the two 
peoples. 

Mr. Mehnert displays throughout the 
volume the truly admirable quality of being 
sober, dispassionate, and in good command 
of his materials. His grasp of the Marxist 
tenets and the many currents underlying 
both the Russian and Chinese revolutions 
has enabled him to see the large picture as 
well as the details that make it up. 

Few can argue with the author concern- 
ing his analysis of the many factors that are 
responsible for the Chinese bellicosity and 
generally threatening posture, but it is ques- 
tionable that the Chinese communist leader- 
ship is less reluctant to risk all-out war be- 
cause of China’s economic backwardness. 


After all, compared with the Russians, the 
decision-makers in China today have just as 
much, if not more, to lose in terms of ma- 
terial rewards, whereas the common men 
tend to cherish their thatched roofs and 
bicycles as much as the Russians cherish 
their new apartments and automobiles. The 
Chinese and Russian communists belong to 
two different generations of revolutionaries, 
and while the former are far from satisfied 
as a nation, the latter, as Mr. Mehnert tells 
us, are ready to enjoy the fruits of their 
earlier sufferings and sacrifices. Ideolog- 
ically, the Chinese are clearly on the of- 
fensive, but their conduct of foreign affairs 
since the Korean War does not seem to 
suggest a policy of unrestrained adventur- 
ism. 

However one looks at this fast-moving 
world of ours, the Sino-Soviet dispute must 
be viewed with a sense of gravity, for it 
portends great danger as well as opportu- 
nity for the Western world, In this respect, 
Mr. Mehnert has written an important 
book, and his exhortation of the West to 
develop a way of life that can prove ir- 
resistible to all peoples should inspire the 
West to greater efforts in the right direc- 
tion. 

C. T. Hu 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Kung, S. W. Chinese in American Life. 
Seattle: Univer. Washington Press, 
1962. Pp. xv + 352. $7.50. 

Although one of the smallest of the 
United States’s minorities, the Chinese 
Americans now have available one of the 

summary volumes about their history, 
status, problems, and contributions. The 
author, formerly head of the research de- 

Partment of the Republic of China’s Bureau 

of Foreign Trade, has had direct contact 

with overseas Chinese not only in the US, 
but also in Latin America, Southeast Asia, 
and Europe. These broad contacts give per- 

§péctive to the American situation. 

The first Chinese to come to the United 
States around 1850 were either students or 
illiterate laborers attracted by job oppor- 
tunities in building the Central Pacific Rail- 


and after the Chinese shifted their occupa- 
tions to mining and service vocations, they 
began to experience the harsh repressions 
then being also visited on the Negroes and 
Indians. There was every sort of discrimi- 
nation and violence, and the State of Cali- 
fornia—where most of them lived—even 
passed numerous discriminatory laws against 
them. By 1882, the US Congress was per- 
suaded to pass its first law restricting immi- 
gration by ethnic group—against the 
Chinese only, By this time, most Chinese- 
Americans were segregated into China- 
towns, usually unable to bring their wives 
and children to live with them, subject to 
the widest variety of discriminatory laws 
and practices, and more or less restricted 
to work in laundries, restaurants, or do- 
mestic service. Even the mass media almost 
consistently portrayed them as villains. The 
story is one of the blackest chapters in 
American history. 

Kung tells the history in an objective 
manner. He cites statistics, laws, cases. He 
provides a background in the experiences 
of Chinese as they migrated to other na- 
tions, where generally they were not treated 
nearly so harshly as in the United States. 
The bad times lasted through the 1930s. 
The growing official friendship between the 
US and Chinese governments as they faced 
a common enemy in Japan reduced the 
harshness and prejudice. By 1943, with the 
US formally allied with China in a bitter 
war, Congress repealed the Exclusion Act 
and placed China on an immigration quota 
of 105 persons per year, plus wives and 
children of residents. 

The number of Chinese in America re- 
flects the history: Immigration was rapid at 
first, but leveled off to a peak of total popu- 
lation at about 107,500 in 1882. From then 
on, more Chinese left the United States 
than returned, and the census of 1920 
showed a total of only 61,639. Better rela- 
tions and a more balanced sex ratio then 
gradually raised the population until 1943, 
when the repeal of the Exclusion Act sent 
the population more sharply upward. The 
census of 1960 showed a total of 237,292 
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persons of Chinese origin in this country. 
The post-World War II period saw a real 
effort in this nation to eliminate discrimi- 
nations and exclusions, and the Chinese- 
Americans showed a remarkable capacity to 
adapt quickly. 

Dr. Kung gives all the detailed facts of 
history and present condition. His sources 
are most reliable and comprehensive, His 
objectivity of detail makes the dramatic 
and pathetic story almost tedious at points. 
Yet he does reveal a bit of sentiment in 
expressing pride at the achievements of 
many Chinese-Americans. Considering the 
harsh repression, the individual achieve- 
ments are not actually numerous, and the 
main credit should be accorded to the total 
Chinese community for keeping down the 
crime rate and other indices of social dis- 
organization. Kung states (p. 56) that the 
immigrants gave their children the best 
education available, but this does not seem 
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actually to be so: The Chinese-Americans 
were so repressed until recently that they 
could not take full advantage of American 
educational opportunities. 

The position of the Chinese in American 
life has greatly improved during the past 
two or three decades, and Dr. Kung re- 
ports these facts faithfully, analyzing the 
new problems that arise when a previously 
repressed population begins to take ad- 
vantage of newly opened opportunities, 
The strengths of Chinese culture—honoring 
the aged, requiring consistency between 
professed beliefs and practices, rewarding 
hard work and thrift, yet respecting all 
persons even if unsuccessful—are woven 
into the story in a most interesting man- 
ner. This comprehensive book will be wel- 
comed by all interested in the Chinese mi- 
nority. À: 

ArnorD M. Rose 
University of Minnesota 
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There is a story told about the American 
student of Oriental thought who, supported 
by a Fulbright grant, went to Japan for a 
year to seek the Enlightenment implied by 
a thorough and intimate knowledge of Zen 
Buddhism. Despite diligent application, he 
found the months slipping by while En- 
lightenment eluded his intellectual and 
spiritual grasp. Finally, with only weeks of 
his stay in Nippon remaining, he desper- 
ately entered a series of intensive sessions, 
involving 14 hours each day in meditation 
and three daily conferences with his Zen 
master. No vivid, electric flashes of insight 
occurred, heralded by italicizing claps of 
mental thunder; but the lesson, quiet and 
difficult, was plain, Enlightenment does not 
consist in revelation or the private illumi- 
nation of mystery; Enlightenment is simply 
the enlarged capacity to perceive the divine 
in daily life. 

Much of the literary commentary on the 
human condition runs, when it is of real 
significance, parallel to this experience. The 
profit found in a high proportion of the 
plays, the poems, and the novels that com- 
pose our humane heritage lies precisely in 
their demonstration of the dramatic in the 
everyday affairs of men. If literature some- 
times provides us vicariously with an im- 
mersion in worlds usually quite inaccessible 
to us, it still more frequently unveils the 
comic, touching, or tragic qualities inherent 
in the lives that most of us either actually 
lead or, with only entirely credible altera- 
tons in our circumstances, could lead. It is 
for this reason that the literary experience 
4s potentially educative, an immanent source, 
even, of personal wisdom and social insight. 

Given this general angle of regard, it is 
odd that so few novelistic treatments are 
available of family life as it is widely en- 
countered by mothers and fathers, sons and 
daughters. It is not, of course, that there 


have been few literary studies of particular 
aspects of the family relation or of the 
harrowing pathologies to which the family 
as an institution is heir, especially in the 
cultures of the West. One has only to think 
of such very different but durable books 
as Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons, Thomas 
Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel, Thomas 
Mann’s Young Joseph, Sigrid Undset’s The 
Bridal Wreath, or John Galsworthy’s The 
Forsyte Saga to identify notable examples. 
But if the very greatness of these stories lies 
in their clarification of universal dimen- 
sions of family experience through the pre- 
sentation of particular situations and charac- 
ters, their particularity, although it may 
exalt and deepen a reader’s perceptions, 
is less likely to maximize immediate identifi- 
cation and to enlarge the capacity to ap- 
prehend directly the dramatic in one’s 
daily life. 

In consequence, two far more modest 
books, quite outcapped in sheer literary 
value by the volumes by which they invite 
comparison, have a peculiar and warm 
utility. Bentz Plagemann’s This Is Goggle 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955) and 
Father to the Man (New York: Morrow, 
1964) make up a continuous account of the 
growth of one Cameron Wallace as re- 
corded, with a remarkable degree of pa- 
rental candor, by his father. The first novel 
begins with Mr. Wallace’s return from war- 
time service in the Navy to rediscover his 
son, called Goggle “because that was what 
he said when he first tried to talk,” as a 
ten-year-old. It ends, eight years and 190 
pages later, with Goggle, just graduated 
from a preparatory school called The Hall, 
in England as the holder of an International 
Schoolboy Scholarship. Father to the Man 
opens with the boy’s homecoming and 
closes with his marriage at 21 after a tour 
of military duty in Iceland with the Coast 
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Guard. Dull stuff? Not if you have boys 
or are interested in them, not if you are a 
parent of either sex, and not if you grew 
up in a family! For Goggle-cum-Cameron 
either is or could be my son or yours, and 
the Wallaces are so decently middle class, 
so ordinary by the standards of most novel 
readers, that exposure to them has the im- 
pact of catching oneself in an unguarded 
moment in the mirror. What the glass re- 
flects is something funny, hopeful, subject 
to heartbreaking mistakes, yet somehow 
resilient and capable of both loving and 
being loved—something sadly imperfect as 
humanity is sadly imperfect, but redeemed 
by laughter, warmth, and the commitments 
that grow from profound affections. If 
This Is Goggle and Father to the Man are 
sometimes sentimental, sentimentality is 
hardly absent from our most precious and 
cherished relationships; and more important, 
the sentimentality is fully offset by an ac- 
tive and humble search for understanding 
that authentically evokes both a salty eye 
and an admiring spirit. The closest thing 
to it in contemporary letters is the poems 
of childhood and home life by Phyllis 
McGinley (for example, Times Three. 
New York: Viking, 1961). 

Taken together, these two little novels 
form a single narrative the topic of which, 
for all its insights into the growth process, 
is parenthood rather than childhood, and 
the theme of which is the necessary and 
inevitable gulf between generations. When 
Goggle, having survived his boyish efforts 
to try on for size the various possibilities 
of maturity, goes as Cam, his childhood 
nickname discarded as outworn, to Prince- 
ton, he flunks out in his freshman year. 
Hurt and angry, his father visits a friend, 
“a very distinguished professional psychi- 
atrist who was also a good neighbor.” Even 
as you and I, he vents his parental spleen 
this way: 


“That boy has had the best of everything. 
++. The best schools. The best clothes. The 
best food. The best doctors. The best dentists, 
The best of everything.” 

. »» Ben [the psychiatrist] said, “And when 
he looks around him, all he sees is the best of 
everything, Except that he probably doesn’t 
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know it’s the best. . . . Whar else is there? 
+ + « It might seem like one long, perpetual 
house +++ 2 guest at a house in't 
called upon to make any decisions, is he 
isn't encouraged to make any decisions. Hix 
hosts want to do that themselves. . . . There 
comes a time in the life of a young man 
when he has to have his muscles stretched 
to the breaking point. He has to learn his 
limits, in every way. The limits of his cour- 
age, of his strength, of his capacity for endur- 
ance. He has to be pushed in some way just a 
little too far, to learn that. In primitive socie- 
ties, you remember, they used to make young 
men run the gantlet, or paddle a canoe 
through rapids, or be struck by sticks, or 
burned with fire, or put through some secret 
ritual, usually with physical pain involved in 
some way, before they were declared to be a 
man. You can’t do it with a birthday cake! 
What challenge has ever been offered to this 
boy? I don’t think this boy is a failure. ... 
I think he’s bored . . . just plain bored. I 
don’t think he knows that. cys he's 
tormenting himself with int | failed, having 
failed himself, and having failed you. Most 
boys want to be a credit to their fathers. It’s 
the first challenge they have. He'd probably 
risk breaking his neck for you, if you'd let 
him. But what do you do? You just offer him 
another cushion.” 


Cam finds his challenge and proves to 
himself “whatever it was necessary to 
prove” in the Coast Guard. Home again, he 
sports a huge, Iceland-grown, black beard, 
which is ceremoniously shaved off beside a 
neighbor's swimming pool, the final rinse 
provided by a plunge into the water. Mr. 
Wallace reflects, 


One of the troubles with life is that after 
you get something you want, you aren't al- 
ways sure you want it, and after we got a 
man in exchange for a boy as our son, we 
found we had only one ‘pure, unqualified 
moment of satisfaction, just about as long, 
say, as it took him to dive into the .. . pool, 
and come out again, with that man’s face of 
his, the boyish roundness forever gone, the 
straight planes of his shaven face as set and 
as unyielding as marble. .. . 

Oh, he was a satisfaction all right, in the 
abstract. You could take pride in him, and 
he was good to look at, but he was going to 
get what he wanted, just as he had always 
wanted to get what he wanted, but now he 
was twenty-one, as he did not hesitate to re- 
mind us at fitting intervals . .. , and there 
wasn’t very much you could do about it. 

He came home, and he was a man, and we 


For Cam, in an inarticulate fashion, boy- 
hood, the time when he was Goggle, was 
s period to be enjoyed and outgrown. 
Maturity was not an end to be achieved but 
a beginning to a life of his own. For the 
Wallaces, in spite of their overt assertions, 
it was the other way around: 


himself out of a job, they say, and on to 
a higher job. But if aay epkea 
tives, and worked ourselves out of this job, 


vertible form when Cam, from behind that 
inexorable barrier of his own adulthood, 
marries a perfectly appropriate girl who is, 
nevertheless and understandably, not to his 
parents’ taste. Father to the Man ends in a 


and 
happiness. But these things are simply 
instruments that lead to the bitter-sweet 
joy of successful family life and of success- 
ful education—the handing over of a young 
adult not just to a mate of his own choos- 
ing, but to a life that is in his own discharge. 


and when read by parents, teachers, and 
youngsters, they may do much to spread 
an earthly enlightenment that is all the 

for its focus on commonplace 
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A New Special Issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


AUTOMATION’S CHALLENGE 
TO EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN VALUES 


The October 3lst issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY covers the recent conference on technology 
and human values at University Park, Pa., sponsored by the Center for Continuing Liberal Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State University. (A limited number of copies are available at $1.00 each.) 
This timely, newsworthy issue is the latest in a series of special issues that, in recent months, have 
focused on such important subjects as: “Higher Education in America,” “The Talented, the Fail. 
ing, and the Dropout,” “Current Issues in Teacher Education,” “Racial Segregation in Education, 


and “Church and State in Education.” 


In addition to special issues of vital concern to educators, as well as to the 
nation, there are other significant reasons for reading SCHOOL AND 


SOCIETY... 


ARTICLES offer timely coverage—both na- 
tional and international—of the entire field of 
education, including views of leading college 
and university administrators, faculty members, 
religious leaders, and government officials. 


RESEARCH keeps educators abreast of current 
educational investigations and projects under- 
taken in the U. S. and abroad—studies ranging 
from research into intelligence and educational 
achievement of a matched sample of white and 
Negro students to the reading achievements of 
German and American children, 


REPORTS help educators to keep up to date 
with trends and developments in colleges and 
universities as well as in comparative and inter- 
national education. 


CONTROVERSY involves some of the most ur- 
gent problems facing education today. SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY’S pages frequently explode with 
debates on national problems affecting educa- 
tion. 


DOCUMENTS feature exclusive translations of 
original source material from such areas of the 
world as the U.S.S.R. and Red China and in- 
clude statements of interest to the educational 
field from Unesco and Great Britain. 


EVENTS Section is devoted to newsworthy 
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Professional associations— 


more than unions 


In THE OCTOBER, 1964, issue of the Teach- 
ers College Record, Carl J. Megel, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Teachers from 1952 to 1964 and pres- 
ently a member of the arr staff, charged 
(2) widespread “conscription” of mem- 
bership in the independent professional 
associations of teachers. 

He would have his readers believe that 
this is the reason for the tremendous 
strength and membership of the profes- 
sional associations and the reason for the 
weakness and low membership of his 
own teacher unions. He speaks of the 
syndrome of dependency and impo- 
tence,” of the “pernicious practice of 
paternalistic recruitment” and of “the 
fetters of administrative control.” 

The purpose of this response to the 
article is not to justify any coercive or 


conscriptory membership practices of 
teacher associations or teacher unions, or 
to attempt to prove that there is no 
coercion of membership in teacher or- 
ganizations anywhere in the United 
States. On the other hand, coercive mem- 
bership practices should be eliminated 
wherever they are found. Coerced mem- 


a 


Among the hottest professional issues before 
American educators is that of unionization vs. 
independent associations in the organization of 
teachers. In October, the Record presented a 
primary argument by the American Federation 
of Teachers. Representing the NEA and the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, Mrs. 
Steet, a television teacher in Philadelphia, where 
she is president of the Philadelphia Teachers 
‘Association, replies this month and makes the 
case for the independent organization. A more 


extended version is available from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


NW, Washington, DC 20036. 


bership saps the strength and vitality of 
an organization. Moreover, it goes against 
the grain of the conscience of free Amer- 
icans. 

Megel assembled a collection of docu- 
ments in the attempt to prove his dogma 
and submitted them to the editors of 
the Record. I have examined copies of 
them and have found a total of 67 items. 
They included 58 items numbered from 
1 through 63 (with numbers 19, 20, 46, 
and 52 absent) and 9 unnumbered items. 
Letters in the file indicate that the con- 
tents were obtained from Arr locals in 
response to a nationwide request (one 
local president referred to it as a “direc- 
tive”) from the arr president to supply 
any evidence to document membership 
conscription in professional associations 
of teachers. In addition, an appeal for 
such documents was broadcast to all arr 
members in the December, 1963, AFT 
American Teacher Magazine. It is rea- 
sonable to assume, then, that the file 
submitted to the editors contains copies 
of all pertinent replies to these requests. 
The purposes of this paper are (1) to 
show the setting and purpose of Mr. 
Megel’s article and point out the author’s 
reasons for making such a scathing attack 
on almost all professional associations of 
teachers in this country, and (2) to ex- 
amine the author’s assumptions, to chal- 
lenge his sweeping generalizations, and 
to show that his analysis of data is shal- 
low, distorted, and slanted to support a 
predetermined arr dogma. 


The AFT Setting 


The reader needs to know something 
of the conditions existing within the 
ArT and its present relations with the 
rest of the labor movement in order to 
properly understand the article. 

First, the arr is impoverished insofar 
as support from teachers’ dues is con- 
cerned, and is not carrying its own 
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weight in the union movement. In union 
terms, it is a “free rider” organization 
currently enjoying a lift at the expense 
of organized labor. 

Second, at the present time, a part of 
the union movement is having difficulty 
maintaining its membership because of 
automation and the shifting of the labor 
force from blue collar to white collar. 
The current interest of the Industrial 
Union Department of AFL-CIO in the AFT 
is to see whether an intensive organiza- 
tion drive among teachers, using AFT as 
the vehicle, might help the Industrial 
Union Department solve its own mem- 
bership problems. 

Third, the present arr organizing 
drives among teachers are being financed 
and directed from outside the teaching 
profession by the Industrial Union De- 
partment and the arr is deeply beholden 
to it. 

Fourth, the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment is demanding that the Arr raise its 
dues to help pay for organizing cam- 
paigns among teachers and other white- 
collar workers. 

Fifth, some union members are ques- 
tioning the wisdom of the whole costly 
effort to raid the teaching professon 
which is already organized into strong 
and effective professional associations. 
They question pouring money, man- 
power, and time into shoring up an or- 
ganization that cannot command enough 
respect among teachers to pay its own 
way. Moreover, some labor leaders are 
concerned about the effect of the cam- 
paign on both teacher attitudes and pub- 
lic attitudes toward the labor movement. 

In this setting, Megel writes his article; 
in this setting, his purpose becomes clear. 
It is mot an objective analysis of the prob- 
lems facing the teaching profession nor 
a workable proposal to help solve pro- 
fessional problems; it is pure propaganda. 
By sending reprints to key labor leaders, 


the author apparently hopes to convince 
them that they are doing an act of mercy, 
if not their patriotic duty, in contributing 
to his campaign to destroy the independ- 
ent professional associations of teachers 
and to replace them with industrial type 
teacher unions affiliated with the labor 
movement. 


The Basic Allegation 

Let us examine some of Megel’s asser- 
tions and the documents he presents to 
support them. The basic allegation is that 
professional associations of teachers are 
categorically “company unions.” The au- 
thor states that because “the education 
associations accept superintendents and 
other top administrators,” he has labeled 
them “company unions.” 

Just whom he considers “top adminis- 
trators” is not clear. Sometimes he gives 
the impression that he is talking only 
about superintendents; at other times, he 
specifically mentions principals, super- 
visors, and others. At any rate his only 
criterion for a “company union” is that 
its membership include agents of “man- 
agement.” 

If we accept the author's definition of 
“company union” as a union which in- 
cludes school administrators, many of his 
own art locals qualify for the “company 
union” label, because they, also, accept 
into membership supervisors, principals, 
and top administrators, with the excep- 
tion of the superintendent. On the other 
hand, many NEA affiliated locals and 
some state professional associations can- 
not qualify for the label because they 
are organizations of classroom teachers 
only. 

The cities of Milwaukee and New 
York are cases in point. The Milwaukee 
Teachers Education Association, which 
defeated its arr affiliated opponent in 
the first major state legalized teacher 
collective bargaining election in the na- 


tion, is an nea local ional associa- 
tion of classroom teachers only. nea af- 
filiates of classroom teachers 
only, also hold professional negotiation 
agreements with boards of education in 
Denver, Miami, San Diego, and other 
cities. 

In contrast, arr Local 2 in New York 
City, currently bargaining under the 
mayor's executive order, accepts any ad- 
ministrator or supervisor in the city into 
its membership except the superinten- 
dent. Article III, Section 1, of the 
United Federation of Teachers (urr) 
constitution states: 

Membership in this organization shall be 

open to the following: 

(a) All educational and clerical em- 

ployees of the Board of Education of the 

City of New York who are members, or 

eligible to become members, of the New 

York City Teachers Retirement System 

except the Superintendent of Schools. 

Not more than 25% of the membership 

shall belong to the administrative or su- 

pervisory groups. 

Likewise, the art locals bargaining for 
teachers in Detroit, Cleveland, and Butte, 
Montana, also accept administrators to 
membership. 

Moreover, the AFT national constitu- 
tion provides for affiliates of administra- 
tors as well as nonteaching employees. 
Administrators are not only admitted to 
membership in AFT, but even hold dele- 
gate status at AFT conventions as well as 
national office. 

It is ironic that in the 1961 collective 
bargaining election in New York City, 
the arr urged that only classroom teach- 
ers be permitted to vote. This was an 
effort to gerrymander the voting unit to 
give the union what it considered its 
greatest voting strength, As a result, 
Charles Cogen, then president of AFT 
Local 2, was not eligible to vote for his 
union for collective bargaining agent be- 
cause he was in a supervisory position. 
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The point is that the arr and its locals 
are far from being the classroom-teacher- 
only organizations they profess to be— 
they do admit “agents of management” 
to membership and, therefore, qualify as 
“company unions” under Megel’s defini- 
tion of the term. The author moves into 
the realm of sheer propaganda when he 
ignores these facts, 


Faulty Analysis 

The analysis of the documents pre- 
sented in the article and the conclusions 
drawn from the data are shallow, faulty, 
and slanted for several fundamental rea- 
sons. 

First, the author fails to see that 
professional associations of teachers are 
much more than industrial unions, In ad- 
dition to fighting for improved salary 
and welfare benefits for teachers, pro- 
fessional associations also (a) promote 
excellence in teaching and (b) generate 
public support for and confidence in 
teaching and the educational system. The 
author completely ignores these two pur- 
poses of professional associations and in 
so doing strips teachers of the funda- 
mental means for achieving major im- 
provements in their own welfare, 

Megel appears to ignore these two vital 
Purposes of professional associations be- 
cause of his unusual view of teaching as 
a profession. In 1962, he said to an audi- 
ence of college students who were pre- 
paring to become teachers: 


When a representative of the National 
Education Association equates profession- 
alism they equate the matter of doctors 
and lawyers with teachers, This again is 
erroneous. A doctor and a lawyer is a 
business man... A teacher is a worker. 
You are a day laborer, (Text of a public 
Statement made in Cedar Falls, Iowa, May 
14, 1962) 


Second, he also confuses the purposes 
and the interests of teacher organizations 
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with those of organizations outside the 
teaching profession. This is standard prac- 
tice among art leaders. The extent of 
this confusion is illustrated by the first 
objective of Local 2 in New York City 
as given in Article II of its constitution: 


Section 1. The objectives of the United 
Federation of Teachers shall be: 

(a) To cooperate to the fullest extent 
with the labor movement and to work for 
a progressive labor philosophy; to awaken 
in all teachers a labor consciousness and 
sense of solidarity with labor. 


In view of such confusion of purposes, 
one can see how it is difficult for the 
author to interpret the purposes of the 
professional associations of teachers who 
hold that teaching is a unique and sig- 
nificant profession, and who hold that 
teachers are obligated to understand all 
occupations and facets of American life, 
but as a professional group must be 
joined to none. 

Third, his analysis is weak because he 
fails to see that the strength and welfare 
of the classroom teacher are much more 
closely related to the general welfare of 
all members of the teaching profession 
(including principals, supervisors, super- 
intendents, state department of education 
professional employees, and college pro- 
fessors) than they are to the welfare of 
production workers in industry with 
whom the arr is affiliated. Whenever 
these facts are pointed out, Megel im- 
mediately cries foul—you are anti-union, 
you are a snob, you think you are better 
than production workers. Such emotional 
reactions fail to change the basic question 
which is: With whom do teachers have 
the greatest common interest—industrial 
workers or other educators? 

Fourth, the author fails to comprehend 
the complexity of the American public 
school system and the magnitude of its 
problems. He either ignores or fails to 
understand that, unlike workers in in- 


dustry, teachers have more than one em- 
ployer. 

The ultimate employers of public- 
school teachers are the voting citizens. In 
education the citizens act through two 
employer agencies: (a) the state legisla- 
tures and (b) the local school boards. 
The professional status and welfare of 
teachers is affected by the combined ac- 
tions of these employers. 

The extent to which the school boards 
are free to negotiate with teachers de- 
pends upon the legal limits established by 
the state legislature, the financial re- 
sources available to the board, and the 
disposition of the board members and 
the citizens they represent to use the 
resources for educational purposes. More 
often than not, teachers find the local 
school board willing but unable to im- 
prove salaries or to provide other wel- 
fare benefits. The real blocks to progress 
often rest with the state legislature and 
in turn with public opinion. Conse- 
quently, substantial efforts of profes- 
sional associations of teachers are directed 
at removing these blocks at the state level 
through political activity, effective lob- 
bying, and changing public opinion. In 
these activities teachers are stronger 
when they stand shoulder to shoulder 
with their fellow professionals in support 
of a single program. The arr has yet to 
demonstrate competence in any of these 
activities, 

Fifth, the article ignores the sub- 
stantial contributions of the professional 
teacher associations to public education 
and teacher welfare, For example, school 
district consolidation has been surpris- 
ingly rapid; in the past 10 years the num- 
ber of public school districts has been 
reduced by half. Per-pupil expenditures 
have increased 72 per cent, teachers’ sal- 
aries have increased 65 per cent. To do 
this and to provide for increased enroll- 
ment, local support for schools has had 


to be increased 149 per cent and state 
support for schools 174 per cent. The 
rate of increase in teachers’ salaries has 
exceeded the increase in salaries and 
wages in industry so that teachers’ sala- 
ries are now about 16 per cent above 
those in industry. To be sure, teachers’ 
salaries are still far below a truly profes- 
sional level. But it has been the profes- 
sional associations of teachers that have 
led the nation in these substantial im- 
provements, not the art. Failure to take 
into account these impressive accom- 
plishments leads to false conclusions. 


Small Towns 


The author in effect apologizes for the 
data he is about to present when he 
states, “Much of this essay . - - will take 
the reader into towns and villages that 
he perhaps has neither visited nor heard 
of.” He then says that these small “towns 
and villages” are the “prime examples of 
teacher coercion by superintendents and 
principals; they are areas where the in- 
dependence of the union is most appre- 
ciated.” 

Next, he attempts to explode what he 
terms the “myth of purely urban gains in 
art membership” by trying to create the 
impression that his organization has gone 
suburban and rural in its appeal to teach- 
ers. 

Actually, he uses examples from vil- 
lages because they are about the only 
items he has dug up in his desperate at- 
tempt to document his dogma and he has 
no choice but to use them. 

He leads the reader first into rural 
America in order to set the stage for his 
later sweeping conclusions. So let us look 
at the conditions that until recently have 
prevailed in most of rural America and 
still linger in many parts of the country. 
It is only with an understanding of these 
conditions that one can accurately and 
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objectively interpret the data that Megel 


The most important factors are the 
size of many of these school systems, the 
number of professional employees, and 
the implication that size holds for the re- 
istrator. Roald F. Campbell, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, discusses the role 
of the superintendent and describes the 
variety of the superintendency in these 
words: 


tion, icy range from a 
with four to a dozen 


teachers, who may also serve as principal 
and part-time teacher, to the intend- 
ent of a metropolis like New York City. 
While the range is tremendous, it should 
superintend: 


Superint 
with enrollments of less than, 1,200 pupils 
(1, italics added). 


These are the kinds of school systems 
from which Megel obtained many of his 
documents. To interpret them in the 
Setting of a large metropolitan school 
System, such as New York City or Phila- 
delphia, is to distort them; but he offers 
only his pat solution of dividing a part- 
time teacher with the title of superin- 
tendent into a “ ent” camp sepa- 
rate from four fellow full-time teachers. 
And in doing so he would tell the four 
teachers that they would achieve more 
pay, better working conditions, and pro- 

i status by freeing themselves 
a “fetters of administrative con- 


Alleged Coercion 
Let us look at the alleged coercive 


ip practices the author at- 
tempts to document. Under the impres- 
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sive sounding heading, “Taxonomy of 
Pressure,” that has the ring of bona fide 
research, an attempt is made to identify 
and document five types of coercion. 

Megel's article criticizes the practice 
of asking experienced teacher applicants 
for positions in a school system if they 
are members of professional associations 
or if they intend to join professional as- 
sociations. Nearly one-third of the docu- 
ments cited are in this category. The 
author charges that such questions on 
application forms are pressure devices to 
force teachers to join professional asso- 
ciations. This he calls “conscription.” 

Let us be objective. Is there anything 
wrong with looking for a union plumber 
when you need plumbing done or a 
union carpenter if you have skilled car- 
pentry to be done? In a similar way, is 
there anything wrong with a school 
board’s looking for a professional teacher 
when it has a professional job of teach- 
ing to be done? 

Traditionally, the union label has been 
held to be the emblem of skilled work- 
manship and the union card, the badge 
of a skilled craftsman. We have grown 
to depend upon the union label as a sym- 
bol of excellence in workmanship and 
fair treatment of employees. In a similar 
way, the professional associations of 
teachers have endeavored to develop 
excellence in teaching as their forte, 
and fair treatment of pares as their 
strength. Consequently, school systems 
seek to naandaa] teachers who 
are active and willing participants in pro- 
fessional associations Jira they know 
that these persons render better service, 
have informed opinions regarding im- 
provements needed in the school pro- 
gram, and will speak up and be heard 
on important issues. If the members of 
Megel’s arr were generally noted for 
these same qualities, perhaps school 
boards would be seeking to employ arr 


teachers. In that event, would he contend 


it would be wrong to inquire, “Are you 
a union teacher?” 


sional associations of teachers are more 
than mere teacher unions. Professional 
associations serve in three roles, and a 
major one of them is the improvement 
of teacher competence. In fact, it was 
the need to improve teacher competence 
that sparked the development of profes- 
sional associations of teachers more than 
a ago. At that time anyone who 
had completed an eighth-grade education 
was allowed to tcach. The professional 
associations became keenly concerned 
with upgrading the professional compe- 
tence of teachers. Their annual and peri- 
odic meetings became the great forums in 
which new educational ideas and meth- 
ods were presented and discussed. These 
forums were often referred to as teach- 
ers institutes or teacher conventions. 
They were similar to college seminars 
on professional problems. 

It is out of this past that the modern 
professional association meetings have 
grown. An examination of the programs 
of most professional association meetings 
reveals that the improvement of profes- 
sional competence is considered side by 
side with teacher welfare matters. These 
meetings bear little resemblance to the 
typical teacher union meeting which is 
a questionable offspring of industrial 
union meeti 

Even Megel admits the value of these 
professional association meetings, but he 
fails to grasp the sweep of their develop- 
ment and misconstrues their purpose. He 
states, 


The teachers’ institute, a valid idea de- 
signed to give a one-day sabbatical to ac- 
quaint classroom teachers with the newest 
ideas in education, has been subverted by 
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boards did these things to exploit teach- 
ers in “company unions” is absurd. 

Certainly the AFT cannot claim a 
shread of credit for the development of 
the teacher institute or the idea that 
teachers should be paid for professional 
improvement. The arr has not had the 
type of program that would merit such 
employer respect. Yet in recent years, 
through a demand for equal time and 
equal treatment, most states and com- 
munities have extended equal considera- 
tion where there is even a semblance of 
an AFT professional improvement meet- 
ing held. But for the most part, these 
meetings have been very poorly attended 
when there was a choice between them 
and a professional association institute. 

In Philadelphia, for example, many AFT 
members on their own time attend the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association’s pro- 
fessional conferences and workshops 
which serve as “oases” for them. 

At the present time, in most states and 
school systems where schools are dis- 
missed and teachers are given a short 
teacher institute sabbatical, teachers have 
the choice of working on their own im- 
provement project in their school. 


Administrators Bulletins 


Nearly one-third of all the documents 
cited are either school principals’ or 
school superintendents’ bulletins to teach- 
ers. They are presented as examples of 
the “abuses of absolute authority un- 
checked by collective bargaining.” 

Four bulletins do say crassly that teach- 
ers are either required or expected to 
join specific professional organizations. 
Any conscientious member of the teach- 
ing profession would take offense at 
these and would resent the harm that 
such statements do to professional or- 
ganizations. But fortunately, there are 
only a few bulletins of this nature, It is 
encouraging that the number is so small, 
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especially in view of all the bulletins 
issued by some 120,000 school principals 
and superintendents in the country. 
The majority of the bulletins in the 
Megel file indicate the efforts of princi- 
pals or superintendents to assist teachers 
to do a better job of instruction. The 
language and the tone of these bulletins 
convey no intended or implied coercion. 
In fact, some of the bulletins go so far as 
to specifically state that the administra- 
tor does mot intend coercion or undue 
influence. For example, one superintend- 
ent (item #39) after mentioning the 
services of professional associations states: 


The arr has an organization [local] now 
too. Those who feel so inclined should 
join this if they feel this is the professional 
group they prefer to join. Much material 
is available on all these organizations, their 
aims and objectives. The administration 
in no way wishes the above to be miscon- 
strued as a form of coercion. 


School principals, supervisors, and su- 
perintendents are expected to be con- 
scientious and capable members of the 
teaching profession employed by the 
school board for the purpose of provid- 
ing the best possible education to the 
children in the school system. Is this not 
the assumption under which schools 
operate? In this situation does not the 
school principal or superintendent have 
the responsibility of encouraging teach- 
ers to maintain contact with those agen- 
cies that will help them improve their 
teaching competence? tee 

Should the high school principal en- 
courage the science teachers in his school 
to become members of the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association? Or should 
he encourage the English teachers to be 
members of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, or the physical edu- 
cation teachers to be members of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation? All are 


professional associations. All are designed 
to improve the quality of instruction. All 
provide a variety of activities designed to 
improve the art of teaching in a particu- 
lar instructional area and to keep mem- 
bers of their associations informed of the 
changes taking place in their field. They 
have a long history of serving in this 
capacity. They are the only professional 
organizations designed for this purpose. 
There is nothing like them in the AFT. 
They are professonal associations. 

Does the principal who is charged 
with the responsibility of improving 
instruction have a responsibility for 
helping teachers establish and keep in 
contact with such rich sources of pro- 
fessional growth and development? Do 
administrators charged with improving 
instruction have the responsibility to en- 
courage teachers to contribute to the 
financial support of these organizations, 
to read their literature, to participate in 
their seminars, and to provide teachers 
with one- or two-day sabbatical leaves 
to attend their meetings? 

Is it wrong if a superintendent or 
school board establishes a service for the 
monthly deduction of dues to the profes- 
sional organizations designated by teach- 
ers through the teacher’s written request? 
Apparently, the author has no objection 
to superintendents collecting dues for his 
own organization, since this is the way 
AFT dues are collected from many mem- 
bers in New York, Detroit, and other 
cities. Some cities even have payroll de- 
duction available for teachers’ contribu- 
tions to such organizations as the United 
Fund and the American Red Cross. 

Unfortunately, many small school sys- 
tems do not have automated bookkeeping 
equipment which can provide inexpen- 
sive payroll deduction services for teach- 
ers. In these situations, the payment of 
professional organization dues still must 
be done on a laborious and time-consum- 


ing individual basis. In many of these 
small systems, teachers have asked princi- 
pals or superintendents to receive their 
dues money and send it in bulk to their 
designated organizations. This is done as 
a service to teachers just as the payroll 
deduction is in larger systems. Some of 
the bulletins in the Megel file are merely 
reminders to teachers that the time for 
sending dues money to the organizations 
is at hand and if teachers wish to pay their 
dues, the money should be sent in 


promptly. 


Salary Provisions 

The author comes nearest to docu- 
menting real coercion of membership in 
the four teacher salary schedules con- 
tained in the file. The article condemns a 
suburban school board in Missouri for in- 
cluding a provision in its salary schedule 
(item #51) stipulating that teachers must 
maintain membership in local, state, and 
national professional associations of 
teachers in order to receive benefits of the 
schedule. Actually, this is a kind of 
“merit” salary provision the National 
Education Association frowns upon. 

In 1961, a court case upheld the board’s 
contention that this was an evidence of 
professional interest. The nea did not 
support the school board’s position in the 
case. 

On the other hand, the AFT intervened 
in a case before the Supreme Court of 
Montana in an attempt to uphold a much 
more stringent salary provision in con- 
nection with a union shop contract ne- 
goiated by Local 332 in Butte. More- 
over, the Montana State AFL-CIO entered 
an amicus curiae opinion in support of 
the provision. Both the nea and the Mon- 
tana Education Association supported 
eight local teachers in their fight against 
discrimination under the salary provision. 
The Montana Supreme Court upheld the 
position of the NEA and the MEA. The 
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court stated: “It is not competent for the 
school trustees to require union member- 
ship as a condition to receiving the in- 
creased salary” (Opinion No. 9908, Su- 
preme Court of the State of Montana, 29 
June, 1959). 

In its brief prepared for the Montana 
Supreme Court in the case, the arr al- 
leged that the Butte school board had 
the, 


right to create conditions by contract fa- 
vorable to the promotion of the best in- 
terests of the school children and could 
reasonably conclude that membership in a 
professional organization of teachers, such 
as the Butte Teachers Union, would be of 
advantage in promoting the best interests 
of the school children and could therefore 
insist upon union membership as a condi- 
tion of higher salaries under the condi- 
tions provided in the “Master Agree- 
ment.” (Brief No. 9908, Supreme Court 
of the State of Montana, p. 20, italics 
added). 


It is hard to reconcile this official arr 
legal opinion given to the Supreme Court 
of Montana with the opening statement 
of the Megel article: 

The American Federation of Teachers 
maintains that teachers have the right to 
join professional organizations of their 
choice without coercion or intimidation, 
The nea, on the other hand, has a long 

and undisputed record of supporting 
single salary schedules that apply to all 
teachers in a school system, regardless of 
the teachers’ sex, marital status, grade 
level, race, creed, color, or organizational 
affiliations. Moreover, Nea salary consult- 
ants in NEA national and regional salary 
schools and in the field advise teacher as- 
sociations and schools boards against dis- 
criminatory salary provisions of any kind. 


Coercion Clauses 


Mr. Megel asserts flatly that teachers 
are coerced into joining professional as- 
Sociations “legally through teachers’ con- 
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tracts.” It is important to note, however, 
that in his file of documents he does not 
present a single current example of a 
legally enforceable clause in a teacher's 
contract requiring a teacher to be a mem- 
ber of a local, state, or national profes- 
sional association, The only contract 
clause cited in the article is from a small 
Wisconsin district (item #45) and is al- 
most 10 years old. The contract has not 
been used in several years; in fact, when 
asked about it, the present superintendent 
said he had no knowledge that such a 
contract ever existed. 

Moreover, Megel should have known 
that the provisions of this antiquated con- 
tract have been illegal in Wisconsin for at 
least five years. After all, the provisions 
of such Wisconsin legislation were re- 
ported in an arr leaflet, dated January 5, 
1961 and entitled “A Sample Study of 
Teachers’ Freedom of Choice in Joining 
Professional Organizations.” 

The only example in the Megel file, 
or in the article, of a current contract 
provision that even mentions membership 
in a teacher organization is from a small 
school system in Illinois. This is either a 
typed or mimeographed contract which 
states that all teachers are “expected” to 
be members of the state and national as- 
sociations (item #58). Not only is this 
flimsy evidence on which to draw such 
sweeping conclusions, but Megel knows 
that teachers in Illinois cannot be required 
to join any professional organization. 
Again, the 1961 arr leaflet cited above 
quotes the Illinois Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction as stating in a letter to the 
president of the state arr that “legally, a 
teacher cannot be required to belong to 
any professional organization.” 

There are only two other teacher con- 
tracts in the file, neither of which men- 
tions membership in any organization. In 
the final analysis, then, the author fails to 
document a single case where teachers 


are “legally” being forced by the pro- 
visions of a contract to join a professional 
association. 


AFT Intimidation 

Megel states that “the education asso- 
ciations have alibied and hypocritized by 
pointing to one Art local, the Butte, Mon- 
tana, Teachers Union, as an example of 
union intimidation and coercion.” He 
then admits, 


It is true that our fine local in Butte, 
Montana once had a security clause in its 
collective bargaining arrangement which 
required membership as a condition of 
employment. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that at the time the contract was 
signed, there was full agreement by all 
parties concerned as to its provisions. 

Sometime later, because of internal con- 
troversies, eight teachers objected to the 
security clause and with the full support 
and financial backing of the Montana 
Education Association and the National 
Education Association took their case to 
the Montana Supreme Court. In June, 
1959, by a 3-2 decision, the Montana 
Supreme Court ruled that the union se- 
curity clause was void. 


What the author leaves unsaid about 
the Butte case is extremely important. He 
presents the Butte case to his reader as 
though it were a small isolated incident in 
which his “fine local” was fighting a 
lonely battle. He fails to point out that by 
action of his own arr Executive Council, 
the AFT supported the litigation attempt- 
ing to uphold this union security clause 
and entered the case and petitioned the 
Montana Supreme Court for permission 
to be made a “party defendant.” The 
Montana State arz-cio also entered the 
case as amicus curiae. After so blandly 
excusing this major arr attempt at estab- 
lishing a coercive union “security clause” 
precedent in teachers’ contracts, the au- 
thor says, “It can be categorically stated 
that not a single teacher is subjected to 


any contract coercion or administrative 
intimidation to join the arr.” 

Note that in this statement Megel says 
nothing about a single teacher’s being 
subject to amy type of coercion to join 
AFT. If he had been looking for all types 
of coercion membership tactics to report, 
he might have looked into his own files 
and found this resolution which was 
passed by the 1960 arr convention over 
which he presided: 


WHEREAS, Teachers sometimes seek 
employment, either part- 
time or for the summer, 
and for the most part either 
join a labor union, or work 
on a union permit; and 

WHEREAS, Not all of these teachers 
are affiliated with the 
American Federation of 
Teachers; and 

WHEREAS, A teacher refusing to join 
the American Federation 
of Teachers, where one is 
available, and who works 
for a labor union, in any 
capacity, cannot be truly 
considered a union sympa- 
thizer; and 

WHEREAS, A closer harmony should 
be brought about by full 
cooperation between the 
American Federation of 
Teachers and the AFL-CIO: 
now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record as favoring a 
policy, to recommend all 
teachers seeking part-time 
or summer positions 
through local labor organi- 
zations, to become also af- 
filiated with the American 
Federation of Teachers; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention in- 
struct its delegates to the 
National Convention of 
AFL-CIO, to read this reso- 
lution before said conven- 
tion, for its adoption and 
distribution to Central 
Trades Councils and local 
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affiliates throughout the 
jurisdiction thereof, and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record as instructing all 
delegates to local Central 
Trades Councils to take the 
necessary steps in inform- 
ing these bodies of the 
adoption of this resolution. 


Talk about intimidation! This resolu- 
tion calls for economic coercion of teach- 
ers to join the arr that comes completely 
from outside the teaching profession. 
Where are the author’s high-sounding 
phrases about a teacher’s right to join or 
not to join a professional organization? 
This resolution makes it clear that the arT 
intends to use the whole might of the 
labor movement to intimidate teachers to 
join the art if it can so divert that might. 
Not only has arr asked for organized 
labor’s hard cash to finance its operation, 
but here it is asking for labor to help it 
coerce teacher membership. 


The Bouton Case 


The Bouton case is a classic example of 
how the arr has attempted to apply this 
coercive technique. William Bouton was 
a music teacher in the public schools of 
Richmond, California, and was employed 
part time as a professional musician. For 
this part-time employment he held a 
membership card in the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, At the insistence of 
AFT Local 866, Bouton was expelled from 
the musicians’ union. The arr charged 
that he had used his office as president of 
the local professional association of teach- 
ers to oppose the unionization of teachers 
in his school district, Since membership 
in the musicians union was requisite to 
Bouton’s continued part-time employ- 
ment as a musician, the action penalized 
him for his convictions and actions as a 
professional teacher. The California 
Teachers Association and the NEA sup- 
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ported Bouton in a court suit filed against 
the musicians’ union. The case was settled 
out of court when the union agreed to re- 
instate Bouton, pay him $1,000 in dam- 
ages, and renounce any obligation to co- 
erce its teacher-members to join the AFT. 

Yes, it is a shame that Megel failed to 
examine his organization’s files on AFT 
methods of intimidation and membership 
coercion. If he had, he would have found 
still other coercive devices negotiated 
with the board of education by that 
“fine” Local 332 in Butte. One device is 
that any teacher who aspires to an admin- 
istrative position in the Butte school sys- 
tem must join the arr local in order to be 
considered. A second device is that teach- 
ers who wish to transfer from one teach- 
ing position to another in the system must 
be members of the Butte Teachers Union. 
Rule 8 of the Master Agreement, cur- 
rently in force, states, 

All vacancies in teaching and adminis- 
trative positions in elementary, junior 
high, and senior high schools in School 
District No. 1, shall be filled by members 
of the Butte Teachers’ Union when such 
candidates are available. 

As I read this rule, it also applies to all 
new teachers being employed in the Butte 
system. Yet another device is that only 
“teachers, principals, and administrators, 
who are members in good standing of the 
Butte Teachers’ Union” and who have 
completed 1o years of service are eligible 
for sabbatical leave (Rule 18). 

And while Megel was about it, he 
might have read a little further in his 
Butte contracts and found this provision 
that was also negotiated with the school 
board by Local 332. Although this looks 
like some ancient dinosaur provision, it 
was a part of the Master Agreement as 
late as 1962: 

No married woman who is now eco- 
nomically self-dependent shall be hired 
unless a standing committee from the 
Butte Teachers’ Union agree that all 


applicants from colleges and state teacher 

ent agencies have been contacted 
and none is available. If it becomes neces- 
sary to employ a married woman as a 
teacher, she shall be rotated on the job so 
that her work will not be continuous 
enough to give her tenure. 


Note that no reference was made to the 
teaching qualifications of the applicants. 
Moreover, if in an emergency a married 
woman were employed to serve in the 
classrooms of Butte, the contract forced 
the employer to exploit her by moving 
her from place to place so as to deny her 
tenure. What humanitarians! What 
champions of the rights of teachers! 
What leaders in education! Is it any 
wonder that in his article Megel attempts 
to brush the actions of this “fine” AFT 
local under the rug? 

It is strange how the author has gone 
to such lengths to round up every par- 
ticle of evidence pertaining to coercive 
practices in professional associations and 
has completely ignored and even denied 
any evidence of coercive practices in his 
own organization. In my opinion, one of 
the most outrageous practices is forcing 
teachers who do not wish to join the AFT 
to pay tribute to it. Prior to 1959, the 
AFT locals in Montana had pushed for 
union shop clauses in teachers’ contracts. 
In 1959 the Montana Supreme Court in 
effect declared such coercive membership 
clauses illegal. But the arr had another 
coercive device designed to get around 
the law. If a teacher could not legally be 
forced to join an arr local, perhaps he 
might be forced to pay a “service fee” 
equal to union dues. 

In 1960, Local 502 in Anaconda, Mon- 
tana, negotiated such an agreement in its 
contract with the Anaconda school board. 
Section 2 of the General Agreement is 
entitled “Agent for Teachers” and states 
that, 


All teachers employed by the Board 


shall contribute to the costs of profes- 
sional activities, representation nego- 
tiation with the Board of School Trustees 
of School District No. 10, and in-school 
training conducted by the Anaconda 
Teachers’ Union for all teachers, pro- 
vided, however, this paragraph is in no 
way to be construed as a requirement of 
membership in said Union. 

The provisions of this Section 2 shall 
be adopted as a Board rule and shall be a 
condition of all contracts issued to any 
teacher covered by this agreement. 

In the event any of these provisions is 
declared illegal, the parties shall immedi- 
ately meet and negotiate a substitute pro- 


vision (italics added). 


Section 2A, entitled “Check-Off,” spe- 
cifies the exact amount that “each and 
every teacher” shall have deducted from 
his pay check and paid to the “Treasurer 
of the Union”; it is the same as union 
dues. 

The provisions of this contract must 
have been known to the author for they 
appear on page 20 of the 1962 arr pub- 
lication entitled Collective Bargaining 
Contracts Negotiated by Locals of the 
American Federation of Teachers. This 
publication carries a foreword signed by 
Carl J. Megel, President of AFT. 


The Closed Shop 


While we are examining some of the 
arr coercive membership practices, we 
should examine the “union security 
clauses” and the “closed shop,” especially 
since Megel mentions both in his article. 

He has never publicly denounced “un- 
ion security clauses” for either unions in 
general or his own union in particular. He 
has been asked in public debate to state 
his position and the position of the arr 
on this point and has always evaded the 
question. However, as mentioned pre- 
viously, by executive council action and 
legal counsel the AFT supported its Butte, 
Montana, local in a court case to uphold 
what the author admits to be a “union 
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security clause.” In view of this, we can 
only conclude that Megel and the art 
are in favor of a teacher's right to join 
only when their organization is in the 
minority, and that once in a comfortable 
majority they have no hesitancy to insert 
union security clauses in teacher con- 
tracts. 

There are three basic types of “union 
security clauses”: the closed shop, the 
union shop, and the agency shop. Let us 
look at them. A closed shop contract 
forces the employer to require all persons 
to join the union before they are em- 
ployed and to maintain such membership 
for the duration of their employment. In 
an effort to stop such membership prac- 
tices, the Congress declared the closed 
shop illegal under the 1947 National 
Labor-Management Relations Act and 
authorized states to pass so-called “right- 
to-work” laws. 

The only difference between the closed 
shop and the union shop is a matter of a 
couple of weeks. In a closed shop, man- 
agement must require all prospective em- 
ployees to join the union before they 
are employed, whereas under a union 
shop, the employees are required to join 
the union within a brief period after be- 
ing employed. 

In an effort to stop coercive member- 
ship practices under union shop agree- 
ments, about 20 states have passed “right- 
to-work” laws which ban both the closed 
shop and the union shop. In the other 
el union shop provisions are permit- 
ted. 

Recently, agency shop agreements have 
been established as a means of circum- 
venting state “right-to-work” laws, Un- 
der an agency shop agreement, employees 
are not required to foin the union in order 
to hold their jobs, but those persons who 
do not join the union are required (as in 
the Anaconda contract cited previously) 
to pay to the union a “service fee” equiv- 
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alent to union membership dues. Al- 
though some unions have attempted to 
block state legislatures from banning 
agency shop agreements, the Supreme 
Court of the United States recently held 
such state bans to be valid. 

One thing is common to all of these 
“union security” agreements. The em- 
ployee organization is using the contrac- 
tual power of management to cocrce 
either membership in the employee or- 
ganization or employee contributions to 
the organization. 

It should be noted that in all his efforts 
to round up documentary evidence of 
membership coercion in professional as- 
sociations, Megel has not submitted a 
single teacher contract within the decade 
of the 1960s containing a clause requiring 
membership or “service fees” to any pro- 
fessional association. However, he has yet 
to denounce “union security clauses” for 
his own union. He has yet to show that 
the arr does not intend to force “union 
security clauses” into teacher contracts 
whenever and wherever it is possible for 
it to do so. 


Mutual Interests 


The independent teaching profession 
and organized labor have some strong and 
deep mutual interests. Certainly, the 
deepest of them is securing the benefits of 
an adequate and appropriate education 
for all American children. Another, 
closely related to the first, is securing 
adequate working conditions, salaries, and 
fringe benefits for all American teachers. 

For the most part, over many decades, 
the independent professional associations 
of teachers and organized labor have 
worked closely in securing these benefits 
for children and teachers. 

In like manner, the independent pro- 
fessional associations have also worked 
with many other organized groups to se- 
cure these benefits. The support of non- 


labor groups has also been important in 
bringing about improvements in educa- 
tion. In terms of numbers and voting 
strength, these groups have been and 
presently are numerically much greater 
than the organized labor groups. For ex- 
ample, in 1962, only 22 per cent of per- 
sons in the labor force were members of 
a labor organization of any type. And 
only 13 per cent of white-collar workers 
were members of a labor organization. 
Even in the manufacturing industries, less 
than half the workers were members of a 
labor union. 

The phenomenal success of the inde- 
pendent professional associations in im- 
proving education has lain in their ability 
to enlist the co-operation of a large num- 
ber of varied and sometimes opposing 
organizations to work together on the 
mutual problems of education and teach- 
ers. 


Some Dilemmas 


In striving for improvements in the 
American educational system, the inde- 
pendent professional associations have 
sometimes been opposed by groups that 
are typically the friends of education and 
teachers. For example, although organ- 
ized labor usually supports greater ex- 
penditures for education, at times labor 
has faced a conflict between the best in- 
terests of teachers and schools and labor's 
traditional position on tax policies. 

Last year, in Indiana, the state AFL-CIO 
opposed the enactment of a sales tax for 
the support of schools. When the law was 
passed over labor opposition, the state 
AFL-CIO sued to prevent its assessment. 
The suit blocked collection of the taxes 
from 1 July through 24 October, 1963. 
The Indiana State Teachers Association, 
which had successfully organized public 
and legislative support for its passage, 
helped fight the case through the Indiana 
Supreme Court and won. Classroom 


teachers, principals, and superintendents 
all worked together in the same organi- 
zation to get this bill passed and to have 
its constitutionality upheld. 

This lawsuit delayed the collection of 
the tax for almost four months, and it 
cost the public schools of Indiana some 
$39 million in state funds, the equivalent 
of $650 for each instructional unit. As a 
result, thousands of teachers failed to get 
the salary increases they needed and to 
which they were entitled, and thousands 
of pupils went without instructional ma- 
terials and supplies that they should have 
had. However, this is nothing compared 
with what would have happened to In- 
diana schools and Indiana teachers if the 
attempt to block this urgently needed 
measure for schools had been successful. 

In my own city of Philadelphia, the 
year 1963 also gave ample evidence of 
this conflict of interest when the local 
art-cro publicly withdrew support for a 
Philadelphia tax package which would 
have provided much needed funds for 
the public school system of our city. This 
action was taken in the face of local arr 
demands, along with those of my own 
professional association, for increased rev- 
enue to provide improved teacher salaries 
and working conditions. 

In fairness to the organized labor 
movement, it should be stated that, in 
general, the independent professional as- 
sociations have encountered more opposi- 
tion to increases in taxes for school pur- 
poses from other organized groups than 
from organized labor. s 

The point here is that the organic 
affiliation of teachers with any of these 
groups hampers teachers’ freedom of ac- 
tion and reduces public support for edu- 
cation. The proper posture for the teach- 
ing profession to maintain with regard to 
organized labor, organized business, and 
similar groups is one of mutual respect 
and independence. 
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I think that the Charter of Incorpora- 
tion granted to the National Education 
Association by the US Congress in 1907 
contains the best statement of the pur- 
poses and objectives of professional asso- 
ciations of teachers that I have ever seen. 
The Charter states that the purposes shall 
be “To elevate the character and ad- 
vance the interests of the profession of 
teaching and to promote the cause of 
education in the United States.” 

This is a big responsibility. It goes far 
beyond any special interest group; it cuts 
across all America. Working with these 
purposes, the professional associations of 
teachers have helped develop and shape 
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American education to be the envy of the 
nations of the world. But there is much 
that remains to be done. Short-cuts and 
half-way measures will not complete the 
unfinished tasks that are before us. Only 
through broad professional programs and 
united effort can teachers achieve real 
progress for education and for them- 
selves. 
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Individualizing programed 
instruction: the programer 


Nor LoNG aco, an assertion was made 
that the ideal teaching situation was the 
student on one end of a log and Mark 


Hanna on the other! I do not know. 


whether the substitution of Hanna for 
Hopkins represented merely a slip of the 
tongue, a lack of historical literacy, or 
the first rumblings of a plot to bring the 
rascal back to power inside a teaching 
machine. The problem of who is on the 
tutorial end of the log is not my subject 
in this paper, although it is a crucial mat- 
ter in education. We should not forget 
that the sine qua non of any instructional 
technique, whether it be the age-old So- 
cratic dialogue or the newest of teach- 
ing machines, is the scholar who imparts 
both the subject to be taught and the 
values of the culture in which it is 
taught. For the purposes of this discus- 
sion, let us assume a good teacher with 
acceptable subject matter to impart. 
Given this much, then it is a truism that 
the tutorial relationship is the ideal which 
many educators hope to approximate, at 
least within the limits that practicality 
permits. 

Why is the tutorial relationship held to 
be ideal? Why do programers assert so 
proudly that programed instruction is 
the equivalent of private tutoring? Is it 


really the case that a program is indivi- 
dualized instruction? What techniques 
can a programer use to make it so? These 
are the questions that I should like to 
consider. 


Tutorial Behavior 

Let us look first at the activity of a 
good tutor charged with instructing an 
individual in a particular subject. To 
keep the parallel between tutor and pro- 
gram, assume that the tutor is the sole 
source of the subject matter—that an 
outside source such as a textbook is not 
in use. The tutor must truly teach rather 
than listen to the recitation of a student 
who is learning by his own methods 
from some other source. The tutor 
knows what the student must learn and 
has determined a reasonable sequence in 
which to present the material. The tutor 
does not, however, simply lecture. 
OE 

Widely experienced both in the practical ap- 
plications of programed instruction and in the 
research underlying its development, Dr. Markle 
is here concerned with how a program may ful- 
fill the model of that ideal teacher, the compe- 
tent and provocative tutor. If genuinely in- 
dividualized instruction is to be more than a 
shibboleth, then the more sophisticated tech- 
niques (and problems) of programing merit 
wider comprehension. 
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Rather, he keeps a dialogue going, feed- 
ing information to the student and con- 
stantly checking the mental digestive 
process by questioning or posing prob- 
lems. When a chunk of information 
proves too large, the tutor may repeat, 
add more examples, or split the chunk 
into several smaller bits. If the student 
forgets some earlier material, the tutor 
provides a reminder. If some necessary 
knowledge from earlier years of school- 
ing proves to be lacking, the tutor side- 
tracks his development to make up for 
the lack, The good tutor, then, always 
knows where his student is. He does not 
go faster than the student can go and 
therefore does not lose him to misunder- 
standing and confusion. 

The good tutor does more than re- 
strain himself to the pace set by the stu- 
dent. He is also a master of intellectual 
teasing. He challenges his student to 
jump ahead, to discover principles, to 
get to the point as fast as possible. He 
poses a problem and then provides help 
only if ni . He does not rehearse 
old learnings if the student has an ade- 
quate grasp of them. The image that 
comes to my mind is that of a man lead- 
ing a donkey. (I apologize for the unfor- 
tunate implications this image may 
have!) The man, who is the tutor, con- 
stantly applies pressure for more rapid 
forward motion. If he is to do so, he ob- 
viously must stay within a rope’s length 
of his independent-minded companion. 
Likewise, if he releases the pressure, the 
donkey may snooze. In this manner, the 
expert tutor does not go more slowly 
than his student can go, or he will lose 
him to boredom. 


Adjustment to Rate 

: It is this masterful adjustment to the 
individual student’s progress that is the 
great strength of the tutorial session. Ef- 
ficiency is at its peak because no bright 
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student need wait and no slow student 
need be lost in the shuffle. As a corol- 
lary, if the tutor has five students to 
whom the subject must be taught, it is 
highly probable that he will teach it five 
different ways. The over-all strategy, 
the sequence of points, may remain the 
same, but the tactics, the methods of get- 
ting each student from point to point, 
will vary from student to student as the 
tutor discovers the individual’s strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Can programed instruction seriously 
assert that it has achieved the skillful ad- 
justment to the individual student that 
characterizes the techniques of a master 
tutor? Some of the early papers describ- 
ing the new teaching technique claimed 
that all the problems of individualizing 
instruction had been solved. Each stu- 
dent was now to have his own private 
tutor, encased in a small box. Allusions to 
Socrates and Mark Hopkins were com- 
mon. The techniques developed at the 
Harvard laboratories and elsewhere did 
indeed solve one crucial problem that has 
plagued the classroom presentation of 
subject matter. The error—and error 
there was—lay in assuming that this 
problem was the only one to be solved. 

The first problem for which pro- 
gramed instruction offered a solution is 
that of rate. Students read and think at 
different rates. Given a segment of ma- 
terial to be read and an answer to be gen- 
erated to a question based on the mate- 
rial, one student will be finished long 
before another. This is so even in a so- 
called homogeneous class: times to com- 
plete exactly the same sequence of items 
have been found to differ by a factor as 
large as three (2). 

We are dealing here with the simplest 
type of programed materials, the straight 
linear sequence, in which each student 
does each item in sequence but at his own 
speed. If the program has been ade- 


quately tested in individual trials and ad- 
justed until it produces the results it 
claims to produce, then we have a situa- 
tion in which each student in a given 
population is raised to a certain level of 
competence in the subject by taking the 
time that he needs to get there. This is 
indeed an achievement. On this variable 
—rate of progress through a standard- 
ized sequence—programed instruction 
more efficient than any technique that 
requires what we programers supercil- 
iously refer to as “lock-stepping” the stu- 
dents. The fast student need not waste 
time, and the slowest student need not 
get lost in the shuffle. Like the private 
tutor, the program presents the next step 
when the individual student is ready for 
it, not when the average student is ready. 
One problem has a solution. It has proved 
to be not the only problem. 


Sources of Error 


The construction of a linear sequence 
that produces few errors and raises every 
student to a certain level of competence 
creates a new problem. We might call 
this the “lowest-common-denominator” 
problem. Whenever, in the developmen- 
tal stages of a program, a student fails an 
item, the programer must find the cause 
of failure and remedy it. The editorial 
power exerted by the first students to 
see the material as it comes off the 
programer’s drawing board is one of the 
great strengths of programed instruc- 
tion. Gaps in the structure and confu- 
sions in the expression of the subject are 
pinpointed for immediate correction. 
While there can be no doubt that a great 
deal of art remains in the patching of 
faulty frames, it is nevertheless true that 
the on-the-spot erroneous response of 
one student gives the teacher far more 
information about the faults in his teach- 
ing than a classful of errors on a final 


examination. Communication between 
tutor and student is fully tested. 

Let us now assume that the items in 
the program under construction pass all 
criteria for ~ There re- 
main other causes of student error. The 
idiosyncrasies of the students selected 
for the first tests begin to affect the tac- 
tics of the programer. (Parenthetically, 
it should be obvious that I am assuming 
that the “average” student is a figment 
of our imaginations; one cannot test a 
program on “average” students.) The 
tactics that a programer adopts to deal 
with his hypothetically but ac- 
tually individual students become frozen 
into the over-all strategy of the program. 
Perhaps, for the first student, an insuf- 
ficient number of examples and re- 
phrasings of some concept were given. 
Remedy: Add more items. Perhaps, for 
the second student, some small fact 
slipped his memory at a late stage in the 
program. Remedy: Add more items. Per- 
haps, for the third student, some previ- 
ous training had been inadequate or lack- 
ing. Remedy: Add a sequence on this 
required skill. Perhaps one student is un- 
able to deduce a conclusion from the evi- 
dence given. Remedy: Give him more 
hints or even tell him the conclusion 
rather than let him fail. As the program 
is tested on the slowest students for 
whom it is intended, it rapidly evolves 
in the direction of slow, easy, unchal- 
lenging steps. The weaknesses of each 
student tested are incorporated into its 
design. The tutor is now pulling a dozen 
donkeys, some of whom balk at climb- 
ing, others at stepping in water, and oth- 
ers at descending. The pace is indeed 


slow. 


To Combat Dullness 

This feature of a well-constructed 
program is necessary if it is to achieve 
its goal with its lowest-common-denomi- 
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nator student. Those teachers who find 
it objectionable, and there are many, 
are perhaps forgetting the amount of 
drudgery endured by those same poor 
students at home and in study hall to 
meet the criteria set by the teacher. We 
also overlook the number of students 
who fail to meet the criteria precisely be- 
cause they do not go through the steps 
necessary for their own good. But the 
objection is still well taken. A program 
written for the lowest half of the class 
has certain aversive characteristics for an 
intelligent adult and for the upper half 
of the class. Many voices have been prop- 
erly raised against the small easy step. 

Let us assume for the moment that 
the program we are discussing develops 
a subject in an orderly fashion and that 
the smallness of the step is defined by 
the number of items taken to get from 
point x to point y. Furthermore, these 
small easy steps have been shown to be 
necessary for the lowest member of the 
target population of the program. It takes 
very little imagination to take the next 
step in individualization of this program. 
It was taken by two research projects 
almost coincidentally. In California, 
Coulson and Silberman (7) took an ex- 
isting program (Holland’s Analysis of 
Behavior), determined from it the items 
they felt were absolutely necessary in a 
teaching sequence, and marked as redun- 
dant those items which they felt merely 
embroidered the concepts being taught. 
Students were allowed to skip the redun- 
dant items if they had successfully com- 
pleted the necessary teaching sequence. 
Students who were having difficulty took 
the total sequence as originally given. 
The material seen by each student was, 
then, a function of his own behavior. At 
the same time, I had taken my vocabu- 
lary program (3), which had been rea- 
sonably successful with above-average 
eighth graders, and doubled the number 
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of items in each lesson in the hopes of 
producing equal success with slower stu- 
dents. My procedure was somewhat ar- 
bitrary, of course, since there is no guar- 
antee that a lesson that is twice as long is 
necessarily twice as easy. Furthermore, 
the long and short versions of the pro- 
gram were arbitrarily assigned to bright 
and less-bright students alike. The se- 
quence seen by each student was deter- 
mined by the experimenter, not by the 
student’s behavior. 

The results from both experiments 
supported the notion that there is more 
to the variable we have called “rate” than 
the simple rate of proceeding through a 
predetermined sequence of items. In 
both experiments, bright students did 
well on shortened sequences, and slow 
students achieved as much on lengthened 
sequences. Because of my arbitrary as- 
signment of students to conditions, I 
could also show that the shortened se- 
quence did not teach much to the slower 
students. What each experimenter was 
doing in these two experiments was to 
manipulate the amount of practice given 
by varying the number of steps or items 
seen by the student as he proceeds from 
point x to point y in the program. When 
a student cannot pass an item on a test or 
when he makes an error that shows in- 
adequate learning of the material taught 
in the program, the remedy, as I men- 
tioned earlier, is to add more items. Re- 
sorting to this remedy produces an 
unnecessarily lengthy sequence for the 
student who would have passed the test 
or who would not have missed the item. 
The tutor is no longer adapting his tac- 
tics to the capacity of each student. The 
man has released his pressure on the don- 
key’s rope. Rate of reading and rate of 
learning are not the same variable. 


Slow and Fast Tracks 
I would like to show you a very small 


segment of a program (3) in which a dou- 
ble track has been provided. The fast 
track enables the brighter better-prepared 
student to skip redundant items, thus 
hopefully reducing the boredom induced 
by the too-small step: 


Example r. 


15. You can make small words from 
larger words, but you cannot always 
uess the meaning of the larger word 
rom the smaller ones. 
The first two letters of BED make 
the smaller word - - which has noth- 
ing to do with the meaning of BED. 
16. The parts called prefixes, roots, and 
suffixes have meanings that add up to 
the meaning of the whole word. For 
instance: DOG + S means “more 
than one dog.” A smaller word is 
spelled with the first four letters of 
DOLLAR. It is the word — — — - 
17. We use the same 26 letters to spell 
all our words. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that we can find a smaller 
word in some longer words. Two let- 
ters in the word DOLL spell a smaller 
word. The little word — — tells us 
nothing about the meaning of DOLL. 


These three items are restatements of the 
same concept. For the brighter student, 
the middle item is sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the idea and to lead him to re- 
spond correctly in later items. He simply 
skips all items tagged with a wide band. 
Restatement and the proliferation of ex- 
amples, as shown here, were dictated by 
the needs of the less sophisticated stu- 
dents. 

When there is a legitimate sequence in 
which a particular subject matter can be 
developed, it seems reasonable to ask all 
students to go through the sequence. 
The rate at which they go through it, 
however, can be adjusted to the stu- 
dent’s capacity in two ways. The student 
himself will adjust his reading-and-think- 
ing rate; the programer can adjust the 
size-of-step rate. This, then, is one an- 


swer to the lowest-common-denominator 
problem. 

Is a double-track really necessary? 
Wouldn’t three or more tracks be better? 
In my opinion, the answer to both ques- 
tions is yes, but scientific laboratory tests 
have not proved it so. There have been 
no such tests. It is true that bright stu- 
dents will learn from books, lectures, 
and programs aimed at their less well- 
endowed colleagues. My own espousal of 
multiple-tracking is based on common 
sense and some very unscientific con- 
versations with bright youngsters sub- 
jected to lowest-common-denominator 
programs. A talented youngster who 
is consistently bored while being in- 
structed may be lost to intellectual pur- 
suits. Even the one who is not bored is 
certainly wasting his own time if he 
could acquire the same material with half 
the practice. But these are practical mat- 
ters which are not decided in labora- 
tories. All we know at the moment is 
that it is possible to teach bright stu- 
dents with fewer steps than the average 
or below-average student requires. Edu- 
cators who have adopted ability group- 
ing in their classrooms are operating on 
the assumption that it is not only possible 
but also better to move the brighter stu- 
dent at a faster pace. Perhaps they can 
persuade those in programed instruction 
to go along! 


Fallible Memory 

Early in the history of this movement, 
we believed strongly in the efficacy of 
the isolated item. The student was to be 
confronted with a sentence to be com- 
pleted or a question to be answered and, 
thanks to the skill of the programer, he 
was to be completely prepared to suc- 
ceed under these conditions. Psycho- 
logist programers, enamored with the 
concept of “the control of behavior,” 
forgot a factor long known to those of 
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our colleagues who have done endless 
research with nonsense syllables and 
memory drums. In nonscientific terms, 
it is too true that human memory is fal- 
lible and unpredictably so. A well-known 
name, an assiduously studied term, a well 
memorized fact can somehow disappear 
just beyond the tip of our tongue. My 
own personal response to such a situation 
is to grasp for a prompt of some sort—to 
run to a book, a list, or some such device 
which will aid recall. Many facts belong 
at arm’s reach on the reference shelf 
rather than at the tip of one’s tongue. 
And even those facts which belong in 
one’s head are inexcusably absent at odd 
moments. Textbooks in many fields dis- 
covered this long ago. Glossaries, dic- 
tionaries, or lists of important formulae 
or dates are frequently given at the backs 
of books. 

When teaching machines gained the 
public eye, the most frequent response 
of the layman was, “They’ll be great for 
teaching rote facts, but they can’t handle 
complex concepts.” The experience of 
programers has been quite the reverse: 
Rote learning, an important segment of 
almost any discipline, has been a major 
stumbling block. One investigator, con- 
fronted with a programing task including 
complex skills and rote components, re- 
sorted to an old teaching technique— 
flash cards—to ease the task on the pro- 
gram designer (4). It worked. I have 
grappled with this same problem for sev- 
eral years. The concepts and methods be- 
hind the analysis of words of Latin and 
Greek origin are simple to teach in com- 
parison to the problems presented by 40 
or 50 roots and prefixes and their defini- 
tions. After listening to many a student 
complain that memory failed, Gotkin 
suggested a dictionary, a suggestion 
which many subsequent students have ap- 
preciated. Since the student may refer to 
the dictionary whenever a definition or a 
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morpheme has slipped his mind, the dic- 
tionary constitutes a kind of “multiple- 
tracking” of rote learning. Those stu- 
dents whom I have observed have been 
seen to refer frequently to the diction- 
ary for some particular morpheme that 
is giving them trouble and to make use of 
this aid at unpredictable moments when 
a definition well known before is mo- 
mentarily blotted out by the problem at 
hand. (Parenthetically, it should be 
noted that a dictionary such as this 
should not be conceived of as a substi- 
tute for providing sufficient practice “on 
the average,” but as an aid for individ- 
ual differences in acquisition and for 
that random factor in memory.) 


The Web of Learning 

Referring to the dictionary is equiva- 
lent to answering another review item in 
a sequence, albeit a review item that re- 
quires only copying. Along with the 
multiple-tracking of the conceptual de- 
velopment illustrated earlier, the diction- 
ary provides an adequate solution to the 
other aspect of the lowest-common- 
denominator problem—the rate-of-rote- 
learning variable. I’m sure there must 
be some correlation between these two 
aspects of learning rate, but I have seen 
far too many bright students, having rap- 
idly acquired the right idea, continue to 
make “stupid” mistakes or, in more eu- 
phemistic terms, continue to be impre- 
cise. And many a student who is not too 
sure of the “why’s” has a good memory 
for the less puzzling “what's” of a disci- 
pline. Programs must have ways of deal- 
ing with more than the reading rate of 
individual students. The remedy for stu- 
dent failure—add more items—can be di- 
rected exclusively toward those students 
who need special kinds of help. 

There was another reason mentioned 
earlier for employing the add-an-item 
remedy. If the programer assumes that 


his students have already been taught 
some skill or concept, he feels free to 
omit it in constructing his program even 
though the knowledge is critical for suc- 
cessful performance. After five years of 
research with eighth-grade classes, I 
have arrived at a rather fuzzy but useful 
approximation to the truth: Anything 
that the programer assumes the students 
know will be unknown to about 30 per 
cent of them. I have found this true of 
many odd bits of information—such as 
how many cents there are in a dollar— 
and of parts of the curriculum guaran- 
teed by their teachers—such as gram- 
mar. Note that if 30 per cent of the 
students lack some knowledge that the 
programer assumes they possess then 
70 per cent of them have it. The majority 
does not need what the minority must 
have. The answer, of course, is a branch 
in the program, a sequence written for 
the minority and skipped over by the 
majority. 

In the history of programing, Norman 
Crowder is given credit for having con- 
ceived of the possibilities of branched 
programs. He had to, given his subject 
matter and his students. The further up 
the educational scale one goes, the more 
variegated the previous training of the 
population becomes. The 30 per cent 
rule of thumb that I find at the junior 
high school level is magnified many 
times when the group is a class of army 
inductees being instructed in the trouble- 
shooting of complex equipment. If one 
looks at the early papers written by Skin- 
ner, one finds that the emphasis is, first, 
on very young students who, presum- 
ably, need to be taught everything, and 
second, on subjects such as arithmetic 
and spelling, which are notorious for 
having only one correct answer. Ex- 
trapolation from one group on which we 
had no data to another group on which 
we also had no data was simple, and the 


straight-line program for Everyman was 
the order of the day. Although I have 
called the linear program the simplest 
type of program, this is not to say that 
the construction of one is a simple task 
—as the paucity of good linear programs 
sadly attests. I think, however, we are 
going to arrive at the conclusion in the 
near future that the simple linear se- 
quence is inadequate. On a common- 
sense level, many of us already think so, 
but common sense is difficult to prove 
scientifically. 


Types of Branches 


Since I have been identified as a 
“Skinnerian” programer, I should like to 
offer a comparison of a remedial branch 
from one of my programs with a branch 
having the identical function in a “Crow- 
derian” program. Differences in style 
are readily apparent, but in both cases, 
the item serves solely as a check on the 
student’s store of previous information. 
If the needed information is lacking, the 
student is routed through a relevant 
teaching sequence. 
eee ee 

Example 2 

Linear 

If you have studied grammar, you may 

know what words like “into,” “before,” 

“ander,” and “between” are called. If you 

do know, give their name: they are called 

AEE tan aN s. (If you don’t know, 

you can’t, obviously.) 

Intrinsic 

Angles, as you know, are measured in 

degrees. A circle contains 360 degrees 

(360°). You should remember the answer 

to this question: 

How many degrees are there in a right 

angle? 

45 page 29 90 page 38 100 page 42 

The use of branching to solve the re- 
medial problem is an obvious one and 
historically the first use. The technique 
has other more subtle uses. It can offer 
different routes to a goal at the student's 
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option. It can allow for preferences and 
opinions. It can permit the programer an 
important tutorial function, that of chal- 
lenging the student to take a stab at a dif- 
ficult problem if he so desires, asking for 
what help he finds necessary and proudly 
doing without those hints that he does 
not need. 


Arguing with Machines 

Early criticisms of programed instruc- 
tion included the allegation that there 
was no provision for original answers or 
for differences of opinion; the machine 
demanded a single answer and punished 
all others with failure. This has never 
been quite true of constructed response 
programs, although it is true of the mul- 
tiple-choice variety. In the earliest pro- 
grams, we find some choice allowed. 
Answer spaces contained such phrases 
as “or synonym” and “your answer 
should include the following” and “in 
your own words.” On the single-item 
level, it is possible to ask for an expres- 
sion of opinion. I have done this both at 
the junior-high level and in a Primer on 
Programing, written for teachers and 
other adults. Both types of “students” 
have objected to expressing opinions 
without finding out what the programer 
or their fellow students think, although 
many individuals like to say what they 
think. The tutor, then, has learned to 
write items that look like this: 


—————————— 


Example 3 


A teaching machine of the type described 
by Skinner offers almost complete con- 
trol over the student’s behavior. The stu- 
dent can expose only the designated 
material and cannot change his first an- 
swer. This sort of control is very neces- 
sary in laboratory research. 

Do you feel it is necessary in the class- 
room? 

ANSWER: Whatever your answer, you 
are not alone. 
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In many subjects, the opinions held 
by the student constitute a reasonable 
starting point for a discussion between 
tutor and student. Obviously, two stu- 
dents holding different opinions will 
hold different discussions with the same 
tutor. The programer, looking at such a 
situation, should naturally think of 
branching. Here is a crude approxima- 
tion: 


Example 4 


The programer must specify the terminal 
behavior and design a sequence of steps 
through which the student can be led to 
mastery. With these two tasks in mind, 
do you think it would be easier to pro- 
gram for high-school students: 


a) correct spelling of a normal-sized 
English vocabulary 
or 
b) “good” expository writing? ........ 
aor b 


Both of the choices given are legitimate 
opinions. The programer starts from the 
choice and, in parallel discussions, leads 
each student to recognize that there are 
problems in the area chosen as the easiest 
one to program and that experimental 
evidence is lacking for either point of 
view. The problems created by each of 
these choices are not identical; conse- 
quently, a student making one choice 
receives a sequence quite different from 
that seen by a student making the oppo- 
site choice. But the programer has a point 
to make—this is the strategy—and with 
different tactics, each student is brought 
to the same goal. The possibilities for this 
technique are endless. If we must write 
remedial branching sequences for the 
minority who have not learned some 
fact, why should we not also have to 
write discussion branching sequences 
for students who persist in disagreeing 
with us? My acquaintance with the dis- 
cussions that Socrates held with his stu- 


* 


dents has led me to believe that his stu- 
dents always gave the expected answer. 
Although I have been working with a 
teaching technique often compared with 
the Socratic method, my students have 
the embarrassing habit of saying “no” 
when the answer is obviously “yes.” Al- 
though I have not yet programed the dis- 
cussions that result, someone somewhere 
undoubtedly has, and all of us at some 
time in the future probably will. 


Wash-Ahead Sequences 


I mentioned earlier a remedy for stu- 
dent failure which is partially responsi- 
ble for the lowest-common-denominator 
problem. The failure in this case is 
caused by the inability of the poorer stu- 
dent to arrive at a conclusion or to see a 
generalization—a state of affairs which 
might be described as an “inability to use 
his head.” This deficit leads the pro- 
gramer to reduce the amount of mental 
effort required until, for the slowest stu- 
dent, there is almost no effort required at 
all. Until we know how to teach think- 
ing, a thinking man’s program will have 
a limited audience. Unfortunately, when 
the program can lead the slowest student 
to success, it has lost the power to chal- 
lenge the fastest student. The remedy 
is, again, a branching technique of the 
sort sometimes called a ‘“wash-ahead” 
sequence or a “forward” branch. We 
could, of course, call this a multiple- 
track as well. (I find that there are more 
terms for an idea in this field than there 
are examples of it.) Were I able to show 
you more of the context of the first ex- 
ample illustrating the double-track, I 
could demonstrate something similar to 
forward branching of conceptual devel- 
opment in operation: The slow student 
1s given two extra examples with the ap- 
Propriate conclusions drawn for him to 
be applied to the third example, whereas 
the bright student sees only the third 


example and draws the conclusion him- 
self. A more sophisticated program 
would, of course, present tracks contain- 
ing possibilities between these two ex- 
tremes. 

The final example of a programed se- 
quence will show how a bright student 
may be challenged while his less adven- 
turesome fellow student may ask for as 
much help as he needs. This sequence, 
from an unpublished extension of my vo- 
cabulary program, is an attempt to teach 
students how to beat the vocabulary test 
by applying what they know about the 
Indo-European family of languages. The 
first item presents the problem. The stu- 
dent with confidence may skip immedi- 
ately to the test item requiring him to 
solve the problem: 

EET se eee ee ee 
Example 5 

Item: claustrophobia: a) fear of the dark; 

b) love of country; c) fear of enclosed 

places; d) love of cats. 

If you were taking this test and you knew 

that a phobia was a fear, you would have 

a 50-50 chance of getting the right answer. 

You can do better than that, however, 

even without knowing what claustro- 

means. Look very closely at the word 

and at the two choices. Do you see a 

clue? ....... 

Ans: If “yes,” skip to item 165. If “no,” 

go on to item 162. 

TEST: 

Item: claustrophobia: a) fear of the dark 

(or) c) fear of enclosed places. 

The clue to the correct answer Is ....-- 


The student who honestly answers “no” 
to the first question needs help. Without 
a branch between these two items, this 
student would simply fail the final item 
and be told the correct answer when he 
checked the answer space. It is possible 
that such a student doesn’t know where 
to look or, if he is really in trouble, 
doesn’t know what to look for. The in- 
tervening items give him some hints: 
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Example 6 
Item: claustrophobia: a) fear of the dark 
(or) c) fear of enclosed places. 
Because of the way words are put to- 
gether, you can’t really tell whether 
claustro is Latin or Greek. But you can 
expect that other words in English will 
have a root that looks like it. You would 
want to look for something like it in the 
/first two —second two/words of each 
choice above. 
The clue to the meaning of claustro is in 
the second two words of the choices: 
either “the dark” or “enclosed places.” 
Do you see the clue? ......... 
If “yes,” skip to 165. If “no” go to 164. 
claustro looks most like the word a) dark; 
b) enclosed; c) places. 


Students, Tutors, Programs 

Only four students have taken this se- 
quence, but all three tracks to the final 
test item have been taken. Two of the 
students were above-average, one a 
bright underachiever, and one slightly 
below average. Each did exactly as ex- 
pected. A sample of four does not make 
a conclusion scientific, but it leads me 
to believe that this kind of programing 
has tremendous possibilities. Inspection 
of the behavior of a larger sample of stu- 
dents (a whole class) on a set of three 
such branches in an earlier part of the 
program indicates that students are truly 
individualistic in their handling of these 
sequences. A very few students make all 
leaps forward. Most of them succeed al- 
though there are a few purely reckless 
ones. A comparably small number take 
none of the leaps. Most of the students 
take those leaps which they can com- 
plete successfully and accept the addi- 
tional instruction offered in the other 
cases, 
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These are some of the tactics available 
to the programer. It should be apparent, 
from what I have said, that I do not re- 
gard the standard linear program as a 
reasonable approximation to a private 
tutor. Nor will I accept the limitations 
imposed by the multiple-choice format. 
We need the strengths of all possible 
techniques, including those not dis- 
covered yet, to do the job. We can chal- 
lenge the fastest student to “use his head” 
and at the same time coddle the slowest 
student into expressing his thoughts in 
his own words. This is the function of 
the tutor. It takes time and experience for 
a tutor to reach the peak of his talent. By 
the same token, it will take time and ex- 
perience to create truly adaptable pro- 
grams. There are many people hard at 
work on the problems, but few even 
crude attempts in this direction have 
reached the market place as yet. Educa- 
tors will, I hope, be patient with the 
first fruits of this new teaching tool, 
and will not prejudge the capacity of this 
promising technique on the basis of what 
we have learned to do with it thus far in 
its short history. 
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CHRISTOPHER SPEETH 
Friends Neighborhood Guild 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Black magic in Philadelphia 


WHEN a TROUPE of nine- and ten-year- 
old Negro children, dressed in the finest 
Athenian manner, marched from stage to 
stage performing an uncut Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream, they were termed “in- 
credible,” “unbelievable,” and “the work 
of some strange wizard.” A few skeptical 
persons approached the children, trying 
to determine the depth to which they 
penetrated Shakespeare’s inky cloak of 
words. They, of course, responded as 
well off stage as they did under the lights. 
Not only had each of them thoroughly 
mastered the intricacies of the plot, but 
each was totally acquainted with the 
Greek and Roman deities alluded to in 
the script, knew Shakespeare’s use of the 
moon, sun, stars and planets, and was 
capable of describing two other Shake- 
Spearean plays. The young actors fin- 
ished, leaving their inquisitors dumb- 
founded by giving them an accurate 
biography of old Will, derived primarily 
from an essay by Francis Fergusson on 
Shakespeare and his theatre which they 
had read and enjoyed. 

Since the skilled comprehension of 
these children and others whom I have 
taught was not limited to Shakespeare, 
but extended to other authors and other 
fields of study, they received great no- 
toriety as exemplars of a pilot project, 
and I have been accorded equal praise 
as its pilot. I cannot dispell the epithets 


attached to the children; they toiled as- 
siduously for their success. I shall, how- 
ever, try to prescribe a recipe for all 
aspirant wizards who work as teachers in 
the slums. 


Setting in Slums 

The statistics of the particular slum 
in which I taught read very much like 
other depressed areas in any of our large 
Northern cities. About 50 per cent of 
the families have no bathing and toilet 
facilities. Approximately 20 per cent 
have no electric lighting. The rents are 
high and the rooms crowded. Some of 
the girls who were in my fifth grade 
class had as much sexual experience as do 
many married women. Neglect rules and 
raises these children—both the neglect 
of the cultural inertia which pockets 
them in Negro ghettoes, and the neglect 
in a home which rarely has a father and 
even more rarely contains one book, 
magazine, or newspaper. 


With a background in the arts of the theatre 
and experience as a teacher, Mr. Speeth is Di- 
rector of Cultural Activities at a Philadelphia 
settlement house, Under a grant from the Loeb 
Foundation, he holds daily classes in literature 
and dramatics for children drawn primarily 
from slum schools, One outcome has been a 
series of widely acclaimed productions, with 
these culturally deprived youngsters as actors 
of Shakespearean and other classical plays. Mr. 
Speeth here presents the faith—in kids and in 
knowledge—that undergirds his achievements. 
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Because of this environment, the chil- 
dren come to school showing every 
disadvantage to their middle-class contem- 
poraries save one quality—their tremen- 
dous resourcefulness which is manifest 
in their magnificent independence. Im- 
agine yourself at nine years of age awak- 
ing without an alarm clock, dressing 
yourself in clothes which you have 
cleaned or tried to clean, preparing your 
own breakfast, and setting off to a 
school, the location of which you know 
although your mother may not! 

Coexistent with this independence of 
action is, so to speak, a body of experi- 
ences which shifts the interest of the 
slum child to domains of concern far be- 
yond what is normally thought to be the 
domain of childhood. Here resides the 
central problem of slum education, too 
often ignored. One cannot hope to moti- 
vate the so-called culturally deprived 
child by using the vast army of textbooks 
generally stocked in the public schools, 
volumes seemingly designed for use by 
classes of dull-witted eunuchs. 

But happily, I am not alone, nor am I 
the first to utter complaint against this 
genre of literature. More than a century 
ago, Sir Walter Scott penned his concern 
with what teachers of children were los- 


ing, 


by rejecting the venerable relics of nurs- 
ery, traditional literature, and substituting 
in their place the present, cold, unimagi- 
native—I had almost said, unnatural— 
prosaic good-boy stories. In the latter 
case, their minds are, as it were, put into 
stocks, like their feet at dancing school, 
and the moral always consists in good 
conduct being crowned with success. 
Truth is, I would not give one tear shed 
over Little Red Riding Hood for all the 
benefit to be derived from a hundred 
Stories of Jemmy Goodchild. I think the 
selfish tendencies will soon enough be ac- 
quired in this arithmetical age; and that, 
to make the higher class of character, our 
own wild fictions—like our own simple 
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music—will have more effect in awaking 
the fancy and elevating the disposition, 
than the colder and more elaborate com- 
positions of modern authors and com- 
posers. 


While mild objection to the Dick-and- 
Jane reader is not uncommon in our 
teachers and parents, their replacement 
by a better selection of books seems to 
meet staggering opposition. With the 
possibility of oversimplifying the state- 
ment, I suggest that this opposition cen- 
ters itself on a basic misconception of 
linguistic meaning. 

Admittedly, one should not introduce 
a child to the alphabet by giving him 
Shakespeare, but this was at the end of a 
year’s instruction, not its beginning. In 
point of fact, I began the year using 
poems by Old Mother Goose. In re- 
trospect, I find it curious that no one ob- 
jected to my having done so: “It’s all 
well and good that Robert can say, ‘Hey 
diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle,’ 
but does Robert know what diddle 
means?” 


Sidewalk Poetry 


Nor is this example unwarranted when 
held side by side with the tenets consid- 
ered necessary when compiling a text. 
All sacrifices are made to achieve almost 
instantaneous apprehension of what is 
read, and by apprehension is meant the 
ability to give close to dictionary defi- 
nitions of the words chosen. Finally, as 
if to put the notorious Mr. Gradgrind to 
shame, these very words are chosen 
from a word frequency index and are 
laboriously fitted into their common 
place in the common reader. The re- 
sult is a staleness in form which can hope 
to elicit no response in the classroom 
but boredom. In the case of a child who 
has been raised with Mother Goose, 
Charles Perrault, Jacob Grimm, and Dr. 
Seuss, to mention a few, the damage 


caused by using witless texts is not 
severe. But the slum child who begins 
school without enthusiasm must suffer 
irreparably when his quest for know- 
ledge is never kindled and his feeling for 
romance never made literate. 

I have collected hundreds of little 
poems used by the girls to jump rope, 
and I find in them a more effective litera- 
ture than is almost ever found in the 
classroom: 


Policeman! Policeman! Don’t arrest me, 

Arrest that Negro behind that tree. 

He steals money, I steal none. 

Put him in the jailhouse just for fun. 

Put him in for one year, one year, one 

year, 

Put him in for two years, two years, two 

years. .. 
Or, 

Old lady sittin’ by the fireplace 

Sittin’ by that fire 

And every time the doorbell rings 

She'd raise herself a little higher. 

Jump in my Mary, Mary, Mary, 

Jump out young fellow, fellow, fellow. . . 
The existence of these verses serve as 
witness that the children have created a 
Mother Goose of their own. It is truly 
shameful that poems such as these are 
born solely from the sidewalks and never 
in the schools. 


Reverence for Language 

Ludwig Wittgenstein, who has indivi- 
dually advanced the theory of language 
More than any other person in this cen- 
tury, likens the entire body of language 
to an ancient city, together with its ca- 
thedrals, houses, highways, and streets. 
Like an idling machine waiting to be put 
in gear, our language idles, capable of 
being put to many uses. To perform the 


most common functions is to travel only 
the highways of the city, unaware of the 
true scope and power of a language, un- 
aware, as it were, of its magnificent edi- 
fices, its cathedrals and its temples. I as- 
sert that our educators have directed 
their efforts to a mastery of the highways 
of our language without a thought to its 
true or even natural extent, But just as a 
child can stand in awe and admiration 
inside the doors of a cathedral or a lux- 
urious concert hall without knowing a 
whit of architecture or acoustics, just so 
can he read and appreciate an Arthurian 
romance or a Shakespearean comedy 
without knowing how to scan a meter 
perfectly or how to technically write a 
perfect verse. 

I have, in effect, received national re- 
cognition for doing what every teacher 
should feel compelled to do—adhere to 
the following simple recipe: 

wae teaching English, teach good Eng- 

lish. 

When teaching mathematics, teach good 

mathematics. 

Ete. 

If you assume omniscience in your stu- 
dents, you will be closer to the truth than 
if you assume ignorance. 

And if your students by the age of ten 
are not enthusiastically reading Shake- 
speare and solving problems in set 
theory, analytic geometry, and even cal- 
culus, I suggest that you trade your 
valueless collection of methods and 
teaching techniques for a proper educa- 
tion. Only when our teachers value a col- 
lege education above their Education 
College can we hope to erase the stag- 
gering amount of wasted talent passing 
silently through our schools. 
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Issues 
Ó Items 


Human Numbers Racket. Two recent 
reports underscore again the urgency of 
greater attention to the problem of the 
overwhelming numbers of people dis- 
tributed throughout the United States 
and over the face of the globe. One re- 
port came from the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut, which unanimously upheld 
the constitutionality of that state’s 85- 
year-old statutes which make it a crime 
for contraceptives to be used and for 
physicians to prescribe them. The other 
took the imposing form of the United 
Nations’s annual Demographic Yearbook, 
which demonstrates that the rate of 
population increase is still accelerating, 
now standing at 2.1 per cent per year 
on a worldwide basis, 

The Yearbook’s cold figures are, for 
the thoughtful, hotly startling. Just three 
years ago, the rate of population increase 
was given as 1.7 per cent per year; in 
1962 it was 1.8, and in 1963 it was 2.0 
per cent. To understand what these per- 
centages imply, we may convert them 
into absolute numbers. In 1961, the ex- 
cess of births over deaths amounted to 
46 million new human beings on the 
earth—roughly the same thing as adding 
the population of France to the world 
each year. At the present rate of 2.1 per 
cent, the figure leaps to 63 million, the 
essential equivalent of France plus 
Czechoslovakia as demographic units. 

Even more important, the rate of in- 
crease is far steeper, as is always the case, 
in underdeveloped nations and among 
the underprivileged sectors of more for- 
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tunate societies. In some instances— 
Mauritania is an example—population 
growth exceeds five per cent, and many 
countries have rates well over three per 
cent. Regionally, Central America, in- 
cluding the Caribbean, has been increas- 
ing its population at a rate of 2.9 per 
cent per year since 1958. In Southwest 
Asia, the value is 2.6 per cent; and in 
both South America and Southeast Asia, 
it is 2.7 per cent. In absolute num-hers 
again, the greatest increment in people 
has been in East Asia, where there are 
now 74 million more human beings than 
there were in 1958. In other words, in 
the six-year period, the region has added 
a population greater than the combined 
populations of Austria, Belgium, Greece, 
Hungary, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Rumania, Sweden, and Switzerland! 

In the United States, where the rate of 
growth is 1.6 per cent—as against 0.9 
per cent for Europe as a whole—our 
population in the middle of 1962 was 
186.7 million; for this year, the estimate 
hangs around 192.7 million. On the aver- 
age, in other words, we are creating 
about three new Baltimores each year, oF 
a new Los Angeles plus a Passaic, New 
Jersey. This rate of population growth is 
greater than that of any other Western 
industrial nation. 3 

For educators, these statistics are real 
cause for despair. In the US, given our 
current tendency toward college-going, 
they mean that our facilities for higher 
education must virtually triple in the 
next two decades. But that’s by no means 


all. Remembering that we currently suf- 
fer from a shortage of elementary and 
secondary school classrooms, we must 
face the fact that the baby boom of the 
late 1940s will, by 1970, give us an addi- 
tional four million women in the age 
range of 20 to 29, the years of greatest 
fertility. By 1980, that figure will rise 
from 15 million to 20 million; and in 
another 10 years, it will jump to 22 
million or double the number of maxi- 
mally fertile women in 1960. Another 
classroom crush is therefore very much 
in the making, well before we have 
solved our immediate problems of ef- 
fectively housing our school children. 
And because it is probable that the school 
will continue to absorb more and more 
responsibility as our society’s primary 
agent of socialization, this prospect quite 
literally grows daily more urgent. 

Yet even this distressing vision pales 
when set beside the spectre of increasing 
national and worldwide poverty. In New 
York City, the budget for the Depart- 
ment of Welfare amounts to about a 
million dollars per day, a significant frac- 
tion of which is expended in aid to de- 
pendent children. In the midst of our 
American affluence, at least one-fifth of 
our citizens live in urban slums or rural 
Appalachias. Where farms and mines 
once provided at least subsistence livings 
for many, automation now has created 
(and continues to create ever more 
rapidly) the pockets of poverty that 
have become matters of countrywide 
concern. With the birth rate substan- 
tially higher among the poverty stricken, 
there is every evidence that the magni- 
tude of this problem will sharply in- 
crease. 

Globally, one of the most valiant ef- 
forts to alleviate poverty—a word which 
means inhumane living conditions, ig- 
norance, and bitterness of the spirit— 
has been the UN’s Decade of Develop- 


ment. This aims at increasing 
the economies of underedeveloped na- 
tions at a rate of about five per cent per 
year through a flow of capital that 
amounts annually to approximately $80 
billion from all sources. A crucial as- 
sumption in the Decade of Development 
is that the rate of population growth will 
be no greater than 2.0 to 2.5 per cent 
each year. As we have seen, however, 
the rates of gain in human numbers have 
already exceeded the upper limit in 
those very regions that stand most in 
need—Central and South America, Asia, 
and Africa. The battle against poverty, 
which is a vital battle in the cause of 
world peace, could be lost because of 
man’s unthinking propensity for repro- 
ducing his kind. 

If we now return to Connecticut and 
its Supreme Court’s recent decision, we 
come back not so much to a point of 
law as to a widespread attitude that 
could be our undoing. Virtually every 
religious group now supports some form 
of family planning. Ironically, the Ro- 
man Catholic communion, still opposed 
to mechanical and chemical means of 
population control, has supplied a kind 
of leadership in its consideration of the 
problem and in its liberalized stand with 
respect to the “natural” or rhythm 
method which it finds theologically ac- 
ceptable. But one need not require a 
conversion of the church in order to 
make headway with this issue, nor need 
one refuse particular programs because 
they are unlikely to accomplish the 
whole job of reducing the rate at which 
we propagate our species. Keeping our 
numbers within our resources for an ef- 
fective education, and in balance with 
the potentialities for economic decency 
that are now ours, is a goal that must be 
approached along many avenues. 

What seems basically at stake, how- 
ever, is the right to usable knowledge 
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of two kinds. On the one hand, access 
to information about contraceptive de- 
vices should be universally available. 
One’s moral position with respect to 
their use, it can be argued, is an indi- 
vidual matter, but our present demo- 
graphic situation and its implications 
make it either folly or stupidity to re- 
strict knowledge on this score. On the 
other hand, the importance of popula- 
tion growth and its dynamics must be- 
come an articulate focus of contemporary 
education simply because no man can 
think contributively about our world 
without a developed capacity to face 
demographic issues in an informed fash- 
ion. There is ample room for differences 
and for productive argument in this 
broad domain, but there is no room for 
either ignorance or for attitudes that re- 
flect little more than inherited prejudices, 
unleavened by carefully considered cur- 
rent knowledge. 

It is not only in the United States that 
schools must ask whether their curricula 
and instructional programs pay proper 
heed to this intensely urgent problem, 
but the questions could quite appropri- 
ately begin in our country to take articu- 
late form. Otherwise, it is all too probable 
that human beings will become the vic- 
tims of a human numbers racket that is 
as grindingly demeaning and disruptive 
as it is subtle. 

kk x 


Monthly Miscellany. Under the title 
of “Topic of Conversation,” the Ameri- 
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can Personnel and Guidance Association 
is producing a 13-week radio series on 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. On air 
on Saturdays from 11:35 to noon (EST), 
the programs, which began 31 October, 
are available on 510 stations for the pur- 
pose of discussing the values of guidance 
and counseling in all their aspects .. . 
While it is no comfort at all, it is note- 
worthy that juvenile delinquency has 
become a major problem in the Soviet 
Union. Izvestia recently reported that 
“Juvenile hooligans are becoming a real 
menace” to Moscow, and Pravda indi- 
cated that, in addition to a police force 
of over 200,000, there are 2,600 druz- 
biniks or voluntary vigilantes patrolling 
Moscow to hold down juvenile crime 
. . » Northwestern University has an- 
nounced the abolition of its traditional 
education courses for prospective teach- 
ers. Aided by a grant of $125,000.00 
from the Carnegie Corporation, it plans 
a program for the autumn of 1965 that 
will emphasize subject matter, presenting 
the theory, methods, and problems of 
education through seminars, tutorials, 
and practice teaching . . . In California, 
the State Board of Education is recom- 
mending that the legislature repeal all 
laws requiring compulsory physical edu- 
cation and driver education in secondary 
schools . . . Changing Times asks if 
you've heard about the latest teenage 
idols called The Lichens. They can’t 
sing, dance, or play; they just kind of 
grow on you.... 


Crises in normal 


GORDON W. ALLPORT 
Harvard University 


personality development 


‘THERE Is ONE TRICK every teacher knows: 
When trapped in a state of ignorance 
throw the question back to the class. 
Without suspecting the teacher's predica- 
= bright students will often rescue 
This is the strategy I employed to learn 
something about crises in normal per- 
sonality development. I passed along the 
assignment to my class of 100 captive 
undergraduates, and they obligingly pro- 
vided me, through their own autobio- 
graphical writing, with the insights that 
I articulate now. Parenthetically, let me 
say that in my opinion no teacher or 
counselor has the right to require inti- 
mate autobiographical documents from 
students, Yet when given a completely 
free choice, the large majority will 
choose to write in the autobiographical 
vein. For the few who would find the 
experience too threatening, it should not 
be prescribed. 


Influence of Teachers 

_ First I shall report a minor investiga- 
tion related to our main topic. I asked the 
hundred students, mostly sophomores 
and juniors, four questions with the re- 
sults reported here. My first question was 
Approximately how many different 
teachers at school and college have you 
had up to the present stage of your 


education?” The 100 respondents men- 
tioned a total of 4,632 teachers. The three 
remaining queries were concerned with 
varying degrees of influence exercised 
by the teachers on the development of 
these students. With the percentages in- 
dicated as having played formative roles 
in student lives, the questions and their 
answers were as follows: 


How many teachers had a very strong or 
powerful influence on your intellectual 
or personal development? (8.5 per cent) 
How many others would you say had a 
reasonably strong, well-remembered in- 
fluence? (14.8 per cent) 
How many do you remember only 
vaguely, or who seem to have had no sub- 
stantial influence on your development? 
(76.7 per cent) 
We are immediately struck by the fact 
that more than three-quarters of the 
teachers are remembered only vaguely 


_ 

One of the most wide ranging and best known 
of American personality theorists, Professor 
Allport has long been concerned with “re- 
storing the backbone to educational theory.” 
That is, if education is to be successful, he be- 
lieves, it must produce an adult who is self- 
determining and responsible, not dependent on 
the stimulus and incentive provided by a 
dominant or nurturant environment. In con- 
sidering here some of the crises that take place 
in the normal growth process, be notes by the 
way a remarkable lack of influence among 
teachers and charges it to their reliance on a 
theoretical orientation that emphasizes external 
sources of motivation. 
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and are credited with no appreciable in- 
fluence, whether intellectual or personal. 
As teachers, we all know the shock of 
discovering how little impact we have 
had. A former student of mine bright- 
ened my day by remarking, “Years ago 
I took a course with you, but all I can 
remember about it is that the textbook 
had a blue cover.” He grinned pleasantly 
while I shuddered inwardly. 

Only about eight per cent of teachers 
are reported as having a very strong in- 
fluence, and about 15 per cent are cred- 
ited with a less strong but well-remem- 
bered influence. Another way of stating 
this finding is to say that the average 
teacher (assuming all teachers are equally 
effective) “gets through” to less than a 
quarter of the class, and exerts a really 
strong influence on not more than one 
student in ten. 


Varieties of Influence 


Asked to tell when and in what way 
they were influenced the students give 
us three facts of special interest. First, 
about half of all their examples deal with 


experiences of intellectual awakening. 
For example, 


She encouraged me to read poetry and 
drama beyond the class poral es 
In chemistry the instructor asked us why 
bubbles appeared overnight in a water 
glass. When we said we had never won- 
dered about that, he told us that everyone 
must question even the most common and 
seemingly trivial things. 
And about half of the examples deal with 
personal development: 
She made me see that others did not judge 
me as harshly as I was judging myself. 
He had so much warmth and humanity 
that I wanted to be like him. 
She seemed tough and disagreeable, but 
was so kind and helpful to me that I 
realized I must think twice before passing 
judgment on anyone. 


A second insight, based on the large 
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array of illustrative incidents, reveals the 
remarkably casual nature of the influ- 
ence. In hardly any case could the 
teacher or counselor have known that 
what he was saying at a given moment 
would make a lasting impression upon 
the growing mind and character of the 
student. Elsewhere (7) I have argued 
that in teaching values and attitudes it 
is not the deliberately adopted curricu- 
lum that is effective; it is rather the 
obiter dicta, the parenthetical remark, the 
“little true things,” and above all the 
example of the teacher that count. And 
what holds for teachers no doubt holds 
for the counselor, too. 

Finally, and most relevant to my topic, 
is the finding that in elementary school 
there are few remembered influences of 
special strength. Apparently develop- 
ment is gradual at this time, and the 
teacher does not often bring a sudden 
and traumatic experience of “dawn” to 
the pupil. Only 12 per cent report any 
strong or even appreciable teacher influ- 
ence in elementary school. Fully 88 per 
cent of the reports date the occurrences 
in high school (58 per cent) or in col- 
lege (30 per cent, with the college years 
still incomplete). 

So it is in middle and late adolescence 
where the role of the teacher is most 
vivid to the student. It is in this period, 
according to Erikson (4), that the iden- 
tity crisis is in the ascendance, The 
young person seems to be moving from 
past childhood into present adulthood in 
a jerky manner. Development is not con- 
tinuous like a hill; rather, it is episodic 
like a flight of stairs. It is this episodic 
or crisis character of development that 
brings both challenge and opportunity 
to the guidance officer. 


Nature of Crisis 
What precisely is a “crisis”? It is a 
situation of emotional and mental stress 


requiring significant alterations of out- 
look within a short period of time. These 
alterations of outlook frequently involve 
changes in the structure of personality. 
The resulting changes may be progres- 
sive in the life or they may be regressive. 
By definition, a person in crisis cannot 
stand still; that is to say, he cannot redact 
his present traumatic experience into 
familiar and routine categories or employ 
simple habitual modes of adjustment. He 
must either separate himself further 
from childhood and move toward adult- 
hood, or else move backward to earlier 
levels of adjustment which may mean 
becoming disorganized, dropping out of 
school, escaping from the field, develop- 
ing hostilities and defenses, and in general 
becoming a thorn in the flesh of the 
teacher, the parent, the counselor, the 
dean, and occasionally of the police. 
Sometimes, following a crisis, the adoles- 
cent will become stabilized anew after 
four or five weeks of severe disorgani- 
zation; but in many cases the trauma 
retards development for a year or more, 
and may even leave a life-long scar. 
Turning now to my data, drawn from 
college undergraduates, we ask first about 
the phenomenology of crisis. What does 
it “feel” like to the student? Common is 
a sense of numbness and apathy. Upon 
entering college, the youth finds fewer 
strict role-prescriptions than at home. 
He is no longer tied to his domestic filial 
role, to the highly structured routine of 
high school, to his siblings, to his church 
connections, to his teen-age sub-cultures. 
He has left his possessions behind—his 
stamp collection, his television, his girl 
friends, his boy friends. All his familiar 


roles are in suspension, As one student 
writes, 


The complete freedom of college is itself - 


a crisis. For the first time I live in close 
contact with people who are not members 
of my family, They don’t even resemble 


I have known before, They have 
different opini different origins, and 
SS a 


Interestingly enough, this sense of hol- 
lowness docs not necessarily have its 
maximum effect during the freshman 
year. The excitement of new scenes and 
especially frequent correspondence with 
and visits back to the home town keep 
the silver cord intact. The student feels 
that he should prove to his parents, 
teachers, friends, that he can master the 
college environment and thus please 
them and win their approval as he has 
done in the past. The impending crisis 
has not yet overwhelmed him (or her— 
for what I am saying is as true for col- 
lege girls as for boys). 

It is the sophomore year that seems 
(from my data) to be the year of crisis 
par excellence. Suddenly it becomes no 
longer tolerable to live one’s life for the 
edification of people “back home.” The 
time has come for the child of the past 
to be separated once and for all from 
the adult of the present. Here are typical 
phenomenological statements of this stage 
of the crisis: 

I feel I have been dragged into something 

against my will. 

I feel like a rat in a maze. 

I want to be a law unto myself, but can- 

not. 

It seems suddenly that the decisions I 

make must be valid for the rest of my 

life. 

To shake off parental norms and values 

seems to me ie most important thing I 

must do. 

The life of the past and the life of the 
future seem suddenly to be at cross pur- 
poses. There is often an intolerable feel- 
ing of suspended animation. Recrystal- 
lization is not yet possible. The youth is 
waiting still to make a choice of careers, 
a suitable marriage, and to find an inte- 
grative philosophy of life which his 
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diverse college courses are too discordant 
to supply. 
Apathy and Anxiety 


It is small wonder that apathy and a 
paralysis of will often occur. But apathy 
is only a mask for anxiety. The whole 
framework of life is disturbed. Whereas 
the majority of students contrive gradu- 
ally to build a new framework in spite 
of, or perhaps because of, the goals of 
anxiety, yet a large minority cannot cope 
with the situation unaided. 

From my data, I would estimate that 
three-quarters are able to take the pro- 
gressive road in creating their new frame 
of existence. About one-quarter cannot 
immediately do so. Proof of this point 
is that the dropout rate during under- 
graduate years is surprisingly high—over 
20 per cent at Harvard, about three- 
quarters of the cases representing volun- 
tary withdrawals (3). The dropouts pre- 
sent a special problem of guidance. 
Blaine and McArthur (3) write, 


The drop-outs as a group ultimately do 
quite well if properly handled. We at- 
tempt to establish a relationship, how- 
ever brief or tenuous, with these students, 
not so much to prevent their leaving 
school, but rather in the hope of giving 
them some insight into the determinants 
of their difficulties so that their dropping 
out can be ultimately converted into a 
meaningful constructive experience in- 
stead of mere failure.” 


After a year or two of constructive 
work elsewhere, the majority of volun- 
tary dropouts return to college and 
graduate. But they could not have met 
their crisis by remaining in the environ- 
ment that was the context of their con- 
flict. 

The regressive road is surprisingly 
common. Among eventual dropouts, but 
also among other students, we find such 
self-destroying behavior as quitting 
classes, a compulsion to do trivial things, 
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playing bridge until four am, drinking 

bouts, feelings of unreality, fugues, and 

general debauchery. The candid docu- 

ments received startle me a bit by the 

extent of plain juvenile delinquency 

among my innocent-appearing students: 
One student finding himself unable to 
handle his conflicts over choice of career 
and over friction with his roommate, in- 
dulged in plagiarism on a term paper in 
such a way that he would be caught and 
forcibly separated from college. In this 
case a wise instructor, catching him in 
the transgression, turned the occasion into 
constructive counseling, forgave the deed, 
and put the lad onto the progressive 
rather than regressive road. 


Here I venture a theoretical digression. 
The problem, as I see it, is one of inter- 
iorizing motivation. To put it in a stu- 
dent’s words: “I am fed up with having 
everybody else cheer me on. I want to 
work to please myself rather than others, 
but I don’t know how to do it.” This 
plaintive statement points to a serious 
dilemma in our educational process. In 
school, the child is rewarded and punished 
by good grades and bad grades. Even in 
college, As and Bs are pats on the back, 
Ds and Fs are punishments. To gain love, 
the student must read books and toe the 
academic line. Finally, he obtains his 
degree (which is a symbol of academic 
love) and is freed from this external 
form of motivation. What then happens? 

We know that a shockingly high per- 
centage of college graduates rarely or 
never read another book after receiv- 
ing their bachelor’s degree. Why should 
they? Their love now comes from their 
employer, their wife, their children, not 
from the approval of parents and teach- 
ers. For them, intellectual curiosity never 
became a motive in its own right. Ex- 
ternal rewards are appropriate props in 
early childhood. But we educators, being 
limited by current inadequate theories 
of learning, do not know how to help 


the student free himself from the props 
of reward and develop a functionally au- 
tonomous zeal for learning. With our 
slavish dependence on reinforcement 
theory, I think it surprising that we 
arouse as much internal motivation as we 
do. In any event, we cannot be proud 
of the many educational cripples who 
after graduation, lacking the routine in- 
centive of college, sink into intellectual 


apathy. 


Crisis Areas 

The counselor or teacher, of course, 
cannot wait for better theories of learn- 
ing. He is confronted here and now with 
crises in the concrete. Four areas of con- 
flict, judging from my data, are espe- 
cially common. 

Intellectual crises. First, there are stu- 
dents whose problem is one of intellec- 
tual malplacement. Among my cases, a 
large number report that in primary and 
secondary school they were too bright 
for their class. The penalty is one of 
boredom lasting down into college work, 
which they still do not find challenging 
enough for their abilities. At the same 
time, double promotions in elementary 
and high school are not a solution. To be 
placed with older children often creates 
social difficulties far more serious than 
boredom. In fact, the evil consequences 
reported from double promotion are so 
numerous that we should challenge this 
particular solution of the bright child’s 
dilemma. 

_ The opposite type of intellectual crisis 
is also common. It is the deep disturbance 
that often results in college from intensi- 
fied competition. It is statistically im- 
possible for most students to maintain 
the same relative superiority in college 
that they enjoyed in high school. While 
this fact does not trouble the majority, 
it is a critical experience for those who 
depend on scholarship aid or who frame 


their self-image almost entirely in terms 
of scholarly pre-eminence. They are suf- 
fering a severe narcissistic wound. 

Specific inferiorities. A second area of 
crisis is the old, familiar “inferiority 
complex.” Besides the sense of intellectual 
inferiority just described, we encounter 
deep disturbance due to physical handi- 
caps or to plain physical appearance, 
with resulting shyness, loneliness, and 
misery. To be poor at athletics creates 
a crisis for males, probably more acute 
in high school than in college. To be a 
member of a minority group likewise 
creates an inevitable crisis somewhere 
along the line. Here again I suspect the 
major adjustments and defenses are pre- 
pared before the college age. Occasion- 
ally, the inferiority concerns guilt due 
to moral lapses. One student is still 
haunted by her dishonesty which enabled 
her to pass a certain course three years 
ago. She has felt miserable ever since 
about this critical experience and badly 
needs a means of expiation. 

In this connection we may speak of 
religious crises. While they are uncom- 
mon in my sample, Havens (6) estimates 
that at any given time 12 per cent of col- 
lege students have a critical concern, and 
sometimes acute crises, due to their reli- 
gious conflicts. I suspect the concern is 
even more widespread, but since it per- 
tains to one’s whole ground of being, it 
is seldom configurated as a specific crisis 
at a given moment of time. 

Another area, seldom mentioned but 
surely important, is the ideological crisis 
of modern society as a whole. Youth is 
inevitably worried, as are adults, by our 
uncertain future. Elsewhere I have dis- 
cussed the withdrawal of American 
youth from their social and political 
context (5). Both the earlier and present 
data show an almost exclusive concern 
among American youth with their own 
lives. Compared with autobiographic of 
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youth in other cultures, the American 
documents are far more self-centered, 
more privatistic. They are too baffled to 
articulate their distress, and so take re- 
fuge in their private concerns. 


Sex and Family 


Sex conflicts. Needless to say, our can- 
did discussions of crises frequently, in 
fact usually, report acute sex conflicts. 
Extremely common are breakups in boy- 
girl relationships which are usually taken 
as a disaster only slightly less fatal than 
the end of the world. Such breakups are 
so recently experienced that college stu- 
dents do not realize that they will, in 
spite of their present feelings, eventually 
make a good recovery. 

We should face the fact that at least 
in the early years of college life crises 
in the sexual sphere are for the most part 
frankly genital in their reference. The 
biological drive is so powerful that the 
youth is concerned with it almost by 
itself. Its integration into mature love, 
into marriage, into career plans, into an 
embracing philosophy of life, exceeds his 
present capacity, He is likely to think 
that genitality by itself is maturity. Sex- 
ual gratification is frankly the aim, often 
with devastating consequences. At this 
stage of development, the students have 
much to say about sex and little to say 
about mature love. 

Family conflicts. I have left until last 
the most pervasive area of conflict and 
crisis. I am referring, of course, to the 
situation that exists between every ado- 
lescent and his parents. It is not enough 
to say that adolescent rebellion against 
the parents is the rule. Of course it is; but 
my documents show that the whole his- 
tory of the relationships from the time 
of earliest memories is important. Almost 
any irregularity in normal family life is 
felt bitterly and may trouble a student 
even into adulthood. A mother who is 
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neglectful or self-centered, or perhaps 
overpossessive and neurotic, leaves trau- 
matic traces in the child’s life. A father 
who is ineffectual and weak, or cruel, 
or absent (if only for wartime service) 
leaves the child with a lasting feeling of 
protest. 

One document of unusual maturity 
notes that many college students seem 
to need their parents as scapegoats. They 
find it comfortable to blame parents for 
their own shortcomings. Perceiving that 
their parents are not all-powerful, all- 
wise, and all-perfect, they can say, “Well, 
no wonder I am having a hard time 
growing up; they didn’t raise me right.” 
Thus, an adolescent, having no genuine 
ground for complaint, may yet soak him- 
self in self-pity, not being mature enough 
to relate his restricted image of his par- 
ents to the totality of human nature— 
not yet ready to appreciate the fact that 
his parents, considering human limita- 
tions, may have done a good job. Even 
if the job was not especially good, the 
adolescent seems not yet able to ap- 
preciate his parents’ good intentions as 
an important value in their own right. 
From talking with many parents, I 
hazard the hypothesis that normally it 
is not until the age of 23 that a child 
encounters his parents on a mature, adult- 
to-adult basis. 

This brief account of crises emanating 
from the parent-child relationship leads 
me to a final point. My students were 
required to discuss their crises from the 
point of view of personality theory. 
They were free to employ any of the 
theories they were studying in my 
course. Most of them took Freud. (I may 
add that the reason was not because 
Freud was their instructor’s favorite au- 
thor.) 


The Conditions of Theory 


Now my observation is this: Their 


Freudian interpretations seemed to fit 
well if and when the family situation in 
early life was disturbed. When the father 
was absent or ineffectual, when the 
mother was notably aggressive, when 
there was deliberate sex stimulation 
within the family—in such cases, it seems 
that the Oedipal formula provides a good 
fit, together with all its theoretical ac- 
coutrements of identification, superego 
conflict, defense mechanisms, castration 
threats, and all the rest. 

When, on the other hand, the family 
life is reasonably normal and secure, a 
Freudian conceptualization seems forced 
and artificial. If we say, by way of rough 
estimate, that 6o per cent of the students 
try a Freudian conceptualization of their 
own cases, about 10 per cent turn out 
to be wholly convincing and theoretic- 
ally appropriate. The remaining 50 per 
cent appear to be somehow contrived 
and badly strained. 

I am wondering whether the same 
tatio might be applicable to cases that 
come to counselors. If a counselor or a 
therapist approaches every client or pa- 
tient with the preconceived belief that 
his life must fit a Freudian frame of con- 
ceptualization, he may win in a minority 
of the cases, but lose in the majority. 

Even where a Freudian approach is 
clearly justified, exclusive adherence to 
it may distract the counselor from many 
significant developments within the life 
—for example, from the present func- 
tional significance of religious and aes- 
thetic values, from the competence and 
interests that extend beyond the neurotic 
say from the client’s conscious plans 
or the future, and from his “will to 
Meaning” and existential concern with 
life as a whole. 

Every person concerned with guid- 
ance, or for that matter with teaching, 
heeds as background some general theory 
Of the nature of human personality (2). 


Our tendency, I fear, is to draw our 
theories from the realm of illness and 
deviance. It is somehow tempting to 
apply psychiatric rubrics to all person- 
alities, for psychiatric rubrics are vivid, 
incisive, dramatic, and easy. Our con- 
ceptual banners bear such sloganized con- 
cepts as Oedipal complex, character dis- 
order, identity diffusion, schizoid, acting 
out, and maybe an array of dimensions 
drawn from the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. All such concepts, 
of course, have their proper place. But 
personality theory for guidance and 
teaching needs also to be woven of less 
lurid fabrics. 

Youth, whatever neurotic threads may 
lie in his nature, is busy with his realistic 
perceptions, with his gradual learning 
and quiet coping, with the slow extension 
of selfhood, with non-critical failures 
and successes, with developing a generic 
conscience and a personal style of life. 
Even in the throes of crisis, he seeks in 
undramatic ways to consolidate his gains 
and continue on the path of becoming. 
A theory of personality adequate to 
undergird the art of guidance will keep 
such nondramatic facts in mind. Crises 
in normal personality development are 
important, but so too is the slow growth 
of each youth’s unique style of life. 
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JOHN GASSNER 
Yale University 


Still modern—after 4.00 years 


THE OPPORTUNITY HAS ALWAYS existed to 
write about Shakespeare without having 
to leave the contemporary theatre, be- 
cause Shakespeare has always been con- 
temporary. But the opportunity has been 
enlarged ever since departures from Vic- 
torian pseudo-realism have made it pos- 
sible to be contemporary with Shake- 
speare without depriving his work of its 
original theatrical reality. To put it 
briefly, today, more than ever before, 
it is possible to accept Shakespearean 
drama in terms of Shakespearean, rather 
than eighteenth- or nineteenth-century, 
theatre. The dream of Shaw, William 
Poel, Gordon Craig, and others to divest 
Shakespearean drama in production from 
elephantine standards of decorative real- 
ism can now be realized. It is possible 
at last to bridge the gulf that always lay 
between Shakespearean drama and the 
prevailing production style of any post- 
Shakespearean stage. It is possible now 
to produce one of Shakespeare’s plays 
with the same theatrical freedom and 
fluidity that his own platform stage 
allowed and required. Moreover, such a 
production, given today, need no longer 
be odd or antiquarian but truly contem- 
porary. 


Open Stage and Epic 


The reason for the modernity of 
Shakespeare is simply that wherever the 
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theatre is alive, or even half-alive, the 
open stage, whether or not it is an arena 
stage, has its place. More than that, the 
open-stage theatre is considered the most 
advanced theatre of the age, especially 
by contrast with its vestiges of realistic 
writing and stage production. Another 
way of putting it is that wherever we 
have epic theatre of one sort or another, 
and wherever we have some form of 
arena-stage production, we have ad- 
vanced theatre, which is tantamount to 
comprising Shakespearean theatre; the 
kinship with Shakespeare is manifest. 
Brechtian drama by Brecht, as in the case 
of Mother Courage, or by the Duerren- 
matt who wrote The Visit, or by Max 
Frisch in Andorra, or by Robert Bolt in 
A Man for All Seasons, is very much 
closer to Shakespearean drama than to 
anything Ibsen wrote after The Emperor 
and Galilean in the 1870s. This is also 
true of many another progressively struc- 
tured play produced within the past 


Dean of American critics and scholars of the 
theatre and Sterling Professor of Drama at 
Yale, Mr. Gassner originally presented this 
paper as a lecture at the University of Nebraska 
last spring as a part of the “Shakespeare on the 
Plains” celebration of Shakespeare’s quadricen- 
tennial. His analysis of the modern qualities of 
Shakespeare's theatre is here reprinted by kind 
permission from the autumn number of Prairie 
Schooner and is offered as a part of a fitting 
close to this year of 1964, when we honor the 
gooth anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth. 


er of the century, such as Girau- 
doux’s The Trojan War Will Not Take 
Place, presented in English under the 
title of Tiger at the Gates, and Anouilh’s 
The Lark, not to mention the numerous 
historical or biographical plays of our 
time that have a fluid chronicle struc- 
ture, such as Robert Sherwood’s Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois and Christopher Fry’s 
Moses-drama, The Firstborn. 

Especially marked is the Shakespearean 
mode of play structure called Theatri- 
ealistic—because the author frankly ac- 
knowledges that his play is a theatrical 
structure rather than a consistent realis- 
tic illusion of life observed through the 
peephole of the proscenium arch, which 
by naturalistic convention constitutes the 
invisible so-called fourth wall. I have in 
mind the imaginary wall between the 
actors and the audience in front of the 
Stage predicated by Diderot in the eight- 
eenth century and observed in director- 
ial Practice in the late nineteenth by 
Antoine and his naturalist successors, 
such as Otto Brahm, director of the 
Deutsches Theater, who vainly attempted 
to put Shakespearean drama behind the 
wall; they might as well have tried to 
confine Puck and Ariel and all the angels 


and ministers of grace in Shakepeare’s 
cosmology. 


Demands on Acting 


Maintained by the production, this 
ot illusion calls for a certain kind 
‘ey acting known as Stanislavskian or 
al acting, which has proved so 
aged for Shakespeare except as an 
“Ns ent in performances histrionically 

heed and poetically transfigured. 
aA A kind of acting requires an intelli- 
ee alance rarely understood or under- 
ae recently, as when one of our 
(6) ‘ost teachers of acting, Robert Lewis 

» Who grew up in the Group Theatre 


of the thirties but escaped its naturalistic 
bias, declared that, “I feel that all art 
must have form, that theatricality must 
grow out of, and be built on, real sub- 
stance, and that truth need not be drab 
or limiting if it is clothed with a sense 
of form and nurtured by our imagina- 
tion.” And this role is what Michael 
Redgrave, a good man with a Shake- 
spearean role, must have had in mind in 
saying that he found Stanislavskian train- 
ing helpful in playing Shakespeare. Nev- 
ertheless, Redgrave concluded (7) after 
a long career in the theatre that “for 
acting Shakespeare an approach must be 
found which makes use not only of the 
Stanislavskian method—which would 
seem to be psychological plausibility but 
whose main objective, I will nevertheless 
remind you, is to find the creative mood, 
but also of something similar to Meyer- 
hold’s ‘bio-dynamics’,” which stresses the 
external possibilities of acting, involving, 
whenever necessary, formalism and styli- 
zation of posture and movement. 
External acting is acting for form, 
which concerns the meaning and char- 
acter of the play as a whole, rather than 
acting for realizing a particular charac- 
ter; it is acting for effect and involves an 
awareness on the part of the actor, as 
Michael Redgrave put it, that “if I do 
this and this, so and so will be the effect.” 
And there have been many other artists, 
of course, who have placed the stress 
elsewhere—on form in the performance 
rather than on mere motive-hunting 
combined with (and confined by) veri- 
similitude and ordinary plausibility. Sir 
Henry Irving’s admonition to his actors 
to “Speak clearly and be human” covers 
much ground. There is much to be said, 
too, for the demand of the great Italian 
Othello, Ernesto Rossi, for “Voice, voice, 
and then more voice” from players in 
Shakespearean tragedy, provided it is 
not mere elocution that the call for voice 
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implies. Shaw, as an erstwhile music 
critic, said substantially the same thing 
when he referred with admiration to 
Shakespeare’s long speeches as “arias” 
and when he required of his actors more 
than anything else that they should stand 
up and say the words clearly enough 
for everyone in the audience to hear 
them. The popularity of Maurice Evans 
as a Shakespearean actor has depended 
largely, as an admiring elderly lady was 
overheard saying at one of his Hamlet 
performances, on one’s being able to 
hear every word he uttered. Margaret 
Webster, who directed some of the most 
successful Shakespeare productions, sev- 
eral of which had Evans in the principal 
role, belonged to the same school of 
thought in maintaining (8) that “the 
actor needs better enunciation, more 
breath, and a greater sense of the rhythm 
and musical value of the English lan- 
guage,” and that the director should aim 
for the “exact and proper blend of 
melody and meaning in the lyric and 


epic passages” and “orchestrate the 
voices.” 


Illuminated Emotion 


Today, certainly, both actors and au- 
diences are increasingly grateful (if only 
out of desperate need in a theatrical 
morass of commonplace realism) for 
some transcendence of mere illusionism 
in the performance as well as in the 
decor of the production as a whole. 
Watching and hearing a good contem- 
porary Shakespearean production, a play- 
goer can well exclaim, as did the famous 
nineteenth-century American star Joseph 
Jefferson, “I am grateful for this life of 
illuminated emotion.” The playgoer may 
also be grateful for a Brechtian interrup- 
tion of illusion and an intensification 
of unique or even abrupt moments of 
theatre that provide the “moments of 
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truth,” the dramatic realizations or rec- 
ognitions, that give significance to a play 
beyond the suspense of story and the 
interest of plot. In the case of Shake- 
speare, most English-speaking playgoers 
will agree, these recognitions are not 
only the most beautifully expressed in 
the language but are numerous enough 
to constitute the main pattern of each of 
the better plays, whether we judge them 
by the imagistic standards of literary 
analysis or by essentially histrionic stand- 
ards. 

But we must realize that the effect 
of Shakespearean drama is greatly de- 
pendent upon the basic Shakespearean 
structure, which is theatricalist rather 
than realistic in any narrow sense. It can 
properly be conveyed only by produc- 
tions that are theatricalist rather than 
illusionistic. This accounts for many oc- 
casions of gratification with semi-ama- 
teur productions which, whatever their 
defects or crudities, at least do not stand 
in the way of Shakespeare’s theatricality 
and the vitality which accompanies it, 
because the producers cannot afford to 
overproduce the play. Thus, some of the 
best liked recent Shakespearean produc- 
tions have been those given outdoors 
during the summer in New York’s Cen- 
tral Park (Joseph Papp’s Shakespeare in 
the Park) and London’s Regent’s Park; 
and some of the most approvable pro- 
ductions available for perhaps a dozen 
years in New York City were given 
almost entirely on a platform stage in 
the basement of a Czech house of wor- 
ship, the Jan Hus House, by a group 
that called itself The Shakespearwrights. 
These productions were, so to speak, the 
cleanest or trimmest Shakespeare I have 
had occasion to see in New York; they 


had the streamlined look of ultramoder-. 
nity. It is by no chance either that the ` 


best Twelfth Night I ever attended in 
New York was produced with only the 


most fragmentary scenic setpieces, in 
the manner of a Brechtian production 
in which the scenery consists of small 
half-open sets placed on platforms that 
can be brought on or whisked off 
quickly, as, for example, in the Wash- 
ington Arena Stage’s opening produc- 
tion of Brecht’s The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle, staged by Alan Schneider. 

Significantly, this Twelfth Night 
(given in the small auditorium of the 
New School for Social Research de- 
signed by the late Austrian designer 
Josef Urban, who also designed the sump- 
tuous Ziegfeld Theatre in the ’twenties), 
was staged by a young lady, Chouteau 
Dyer, formerly of Bryn Mawr College. 
Moreover, the production was under the 
supervision of the famous co-creator 
(with Brecht) of Epic Theatre and one 
of the most progressive of European 
stage directors, Erwin Piscator, then a 
political exile from Germany. In this 
instance, there was a clear and effective 
meeting of modern and Elizabethan dra- 
matic art. 


Decor and the Theatrical 


In the fields of comedy and romance, 
I should add, a decorative element is not 
necessarily antithetical to either Shake- 
spearean or modernistic theatre, provided 
the essence of the production is theatri- 
cal. I do not mean pretty but dynamic, 
and not decorative but vivid, playful, 
and blithe in make-believe. Provided, too, 
that the point of the particular play or 
of any particular scene is not smothered 
in a flood of adolescent high spirits, 
which is the special fault of amateur or, 
if you will, undergraduate dramatics and 
approximates idiocy rather than po- 
etry. A certain degree of ceremonialism 
appears in many Shakespearean plays. 
Shakespearean comedy, as has been noted 
recently by C. L. Barber (2), Leslie Hot- 


son (5), and William Green (4)—and 
probably others—has a strong festive 
element that belongs to the domain of 
unconcealed masquerade and make-be- 
lieve. Contemporary theatricalism in com- 
edy and romance thrives on the same 
masquerades and festive processions (if 
not of formal ceremonialism) that dis- 
tinguished celebrations of May Day and 
Twelfth Night in Tudor times. A vivid 
example is a production of the famous 
French farce, The Italian Straw Hat, as 
staged by Gaston Baty for the Comédie 
Frangaise, which consisted of an almost 
continuous procession of guests in search 
of the bridegroom. It was a romp from 
beginning to end, Gallic and gay to such 
a degree that one could feel, as I did in 
1950, that a special glory had descended 
upon him. Even memories of the Ger- 
man occupation of Paris could not 
darken it. That, I imagined, is what 
Shakespeare’s comedies must have felt 
like when untrammeled by bardolatry 
or the kind of reverence for his genius 
that fears a caper. This is the kind of 
production in which I remember the 
Lunts when my own theatrical organi- 
zation presented The Taming of the 
Shrew in the middle ‘thirties. Well- 
known recent examples have been pro- 
ductions of Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival, 
mostly somewhat less than professional, 
and the same authors L'Invitation au 
Chateau, originally staged by Peter 
Brook in England and the United States 
in a Christopher Fry adaptation titled 
Ring ’Round the Moon; this lark of con- 
fused identities involving a pair of twins 
is probably familiar on every campus 
in the country. 


Against the Heavy Hand 

There is no longer any justification for 
the nineteenth-century convention of 
staging the comedies and romances as 
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excuses for mindless and heavily senti- 
mental spectacles or—in the case of, say, 
Cymbeline—for overstuffed melodrama 
topped by a lavish happy ending. I sus- 
pect, even if I cannot prove, that the 
Cymbeline I saw two summers ago at 
Stratford-on-Avon is the first completely 
gratifying and consistently tolerable 
Cymbeline to be seen by several genera- 
tions of Englishmen. Had Shaw seen 
such a production he might not have 
denounced, as he did in reviewing Sir 
Henry Irving’s 1896 production of 
Cymbeline, its author’s “monstrous rhe- 
torical fustian, his unbearable platitudes, 
his reduction of the subtlest problems 
of life to commonplaces.” He would not 
have cried out with pretended despera- 
tion that “with the single exception of 
Homer, there is no eminent writer, not 
even Sir Walter Scott, whom I despise 
so entirely as I despise Shakespeare when 
I measure my mind with his.” And he 
wouldn’t have gone to the trouble of 
publishing a revised and presumably cor- 
rected Cymbeline himself. Shaw, who 
was never insensible to fun and fancy 
and was never a stickler for realism in 
his own plays after he got Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession out of his system—Shaw 
would have taken much less umbrage at 
Cymbeline (he might have even grudg- 
ingly liked it, for he admired its heroine) 
had he seen a contemporary Stratford 
rather than a late Victorian production 
at Irving’s Lyceum Theatre in London. 
He would have enjoyed the make-be- 
lieve stage-reality of the play if it had 
been presented as spirited make-believe. 
It is especially worth noting here that 
the recent Cymbeline to which I refer 
so enthusiastically was commended in 
England as a Brechtian production—this 
at a time when a successful Caucasian 
Chalk Circle was on view at the Aldwych 
Theatre in the West End and when the 
Bristol Old Vic had brought to London 
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a surprisingly effective “epic theatre” 
production of War and Peace that Pisca- 
tor had carved out of Tolstoy’s novel 
and had originally staged toward the 
end of his exile in New York during the 
forties. 

Finally, if any doubt exists as to my 
meaning when I refer to Shakespeare’s 
highly modern theatricality—and if I 
have raced along at so fast a clip that 
the concept of theatricalism is being con- 
fused with theatricality in general, which 
is not a modern discovery but the oldest 
thing in the history of theatre—I can 
only emphasize that “theatricalism” ex- 
poses and even proclaims the artifice of 
the dramatic projection rather than at- 
tempts to conceal it, which has been the 
customary thing ever since the advent 
of realism. Brecht, to cite an example, 
used a theatricalist approach in a variety 
of ways. He even used half masks in 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle, in which 
all action save a dispute over the posses- 
sion of a valley in Russia after World 
War II constitutes a visualized folk tale 
recited by a folksinger. It is a dramatized 
exemplum to drive home the folksinger’s 
lesson: 


That what there is shall belong to those 
who are good for it, thus 


The children to the maternal, that they 
thrive; 


The carriage to good drivers, that they 
are driven well; 


And the valley to the waterers, that it 
shall bear fruit (7), 


Anouilh, in a radically different man- 
ner, gives a theatricalist version of 
Antigone when he introduces it with a 
Narrator’s speech in Act One and in- 
terrupts the action later to lecture the 
audience on the nature of tragedy. Coc- 
teau does the same thing in his Parisian 
Oedipus version, The Infernal Machine, 
by means of a Voice coming over a 
loudspeaker to announce the theme and 


later to comment on the action. And 
Giraudoux interrupts the action of his 
Electra play with an address to the audi- 
ence by a character who says that he 
feels free to speak to the public since 
he is no longer in the play. 


To Clarify Artifice 


Clear examples of this type of theat- 
ricalism, aside from the standard Eliza- 
bethan devices of the soliloquy and aside, 
violations and interruptions of stage illu- 
sion, appear in Romeo and Juliet and 
Henry V. I refer of course to the sonnet 
prologue of the first act of Romeo and 
Juliet, 

Two households, both alike in dignity, 


In fair Verona, where we lay our 
scene... 


which introduces Shakespeare’s “two 
hours’ traffic” of the stage; and to the 
Act III prologue, also in sonnet form, 
which rhapsodizes over the “young af- 
fection” of the lovers. Another example 
is the Prologue to the first act of Henry 
V that calls for 


a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention; 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act 


And monarchs to behold the swelling 
scene. 


The Prologue, spoken by a single actor, 
then calls attention to the limits of the 
Stage; he requests the gentles of the au- 
dience to pardon 


pe flat unraised spirits that have dar’d 
n this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object, 


knowing as he openly admits, that the 
cockpit” of an Elizabethan theatre can- 
not hold “the vasty fields of France” and 
that the actors cannot cram the battle of 
Agincourt into the “wooden O” of his 
Globe Theatre. And the Prologues to 
Acts Two, Four, and Five eke out the 


scene for the audience with other his- 
trionic recitations. 

Certainly there is no lack in Shake- 
speare and his theatre of parallels to 
modern dramaturgy and stage practice, 
and we would even be better advised to 
substitute the term “modernistic” for 
“modern” in order to account for the 
theatricalist devices, style, and structure 
that are both Shakespearean and ultra- 
modern by contrast with humdrum and 
realistic drama and naturalistic staging. 
Even the soliloquy and the aside have 
been restored to grace in our century. 
O'Neill, for example, employed the 
former in the next-to-the-last scene of 
Ab, Wilderness! (first produced in 1935) 
in order to project the inner thoughts 
of his harassed adolescent hero alone on 
the beach. And O'Neill also exalted the 
aside, using it as a pattern of inner ex- 
pression to accompany the dialogue of 
Strange Interlude; by convention, a char- 
acter’s asides in O’Neill’s plays are not 
supposed to be heard by the other 
characters. Giraudoux, Anouilh, Samuel 
Beckett, and other French modernists 
also have resorted to these means of ex- 
ternalizing interior tension and adding 
dimensions to the surface action. 

The interpolation of songs into the 
dramatic action has been a resource of 
Brechtian drama; Brecht actually makes 
more varied and dramatic use of these 
interpolations than Shakespeare did. And 
Brecht has not been alone among the 
modernists to follow this practice. Lorca 
employed it with noteworthy lyric and 
dramatic effect in his plays, using songs 
for soliloquy in Blood Wedding and 
enlarging song into chorus especially 
well in Yerma to contrast the barrenness 
of his heroine with the fecundity of 
nature and her neighbors. Even allegory 
and symbolistic “showing,” including the 
“dumb show” of which the play-within- 
the-play scene in Hamlet is the famous 
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example, are now modernist rather than 
antiquated devices. A case in point is 
Adamov’s Spring 71, a play about the 
French Commune presented in London 
and Paris within the past few years, in 
which the allegorical figure of Liberté 
is both commentator and actor. The 
actress playing Miss Liberty unifies the 
episodic action of the play and also 
telescopes the action by taking part in 
it as a collective character. When the 
commune falls at the end, for example, 
the allegorical figure of Liberté, wearing 
the liberty cap and carrying a red flag, 
falls to the ground, presumably dead. 


Reality Infused by Dream 


Other procedures once considered un- 
modern, but standard Shakespearean 
practice, are now regarded as ultra- 
modern features. One of these is the 
play-within-the-play device present in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Ham- 
let. It has been a staple of the modern- 
ist threatre for a long time now in such 
varied work as Molnar’s comedy, The 
Play’s the Thing; Schnitzler’s brilliantly 
structured one-act about the French rev- 
olution, The Green Cockatoo and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s Aria da Capo; Piran- 
dello’s paradoxical dramas, such as Six 
Characters in Search of an Author and 
Tonight We Improvise, and Anouilh’s 
The Rehearsal and his Joan of Arc 
drama, The Lark, in which the story of 
Joan is presented as a show that is being 
put on with ironical overtones, an ideal- 
istic counterpart of which appeared in 
Maxwell Anderson’s rehearsal play, Joan 
of Lorraine, concerning the endeavor of 
an actress starring in the role of Joan of 
Arc to understand the character she is 
playing. 

We have also drawn considerably 
upon the intermingling of dream and 
reality, upon the suspension of char- 
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acters between reality and illusion so 
magically present in A Midsummer 
Nights Dream and The Tempest. The 
erosion of boundaries between reality 
and appearance, or life and theatre, has 
been a modern subject and has been used 
as modern dramatic technique since 
Strindberg’s A Dream Play (1902) at the 
beginning of the century. A large num- 
ber of expressionist plays in Central Eu- 
rope, such as Kaiser’s From Morn to 
Midnight and Capek’s The Insect Com- 
edy, and even in the pragmatic United 
States, as in the case of O’Neill’s The 
Emperor Jones, The Hairy Ape, and 
The Great God Brown, manifest this 
more or less metaphysical interest. So 
does, of course, the major work of Piran- 
dello and his followers in an imaginative 
genre of so-called Pirandellism repre- 
sented by such plays by Pirandello him- 
self as Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, Right You Are If You Think 
You Are and Henry IV. The mingling 
of reality and fantasy absorbed Girau- 
doux from the beginning of his career in 
the theatre in Siegfried, Intermezzo, The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, and Lucrece 
(The Dual of Angels). It has occupied 
Anouilh in a number of popular plays, 
and it has attained, within the past dec- 
ade, a remarkable climax in the work of 
that perverse genius of French bohemian- 
ism, Jean Genet. In the latter’s pro- 
vocative trio of plays, The Maids, The 
Balcony, and The Blacks, nearly all dis- 
tinction between reality and make-believe 
is obliterated by the author’s theatrical 
virtuosity. In The Blacks, in fact, it has 
been necessary for the director to stage 
two worlds, that of the white colonialists 
and that of the African natives, in such 
a way that white and black are inter- 
changeable. 

These examples are sufficient to es- 
tablish the fact that far from being 
alienated from Shakespearean dramaturgy 


and its underlying imaginativeness, we 
have drawn closer to it. “What fools 
these mortals be,” “All the world’s a 
stage,” and the magical world of Pros- 
pero are no longer poetic reflections but 
the very substance of much modernist 
drama, which in a relativistic world-pic- 
ture and in an unstable, Kafkaesque socio- 
political world, constitutes a veritable 
metaphysics or Weltanschauung, regard- 
less of whether the author presents it 
comically or tragically—or tragicomic- 
ally. 

I would conclude, then, that since the 
old realistic outlook of the theatre has 
been displaced or supplemented in nu- 
merous respects, Shakespearean theatre is 
now more than ever since the early 
seventeenth century modern theatre. Due 
to the realization that there are no longer 
impediments other than economic ones 
to the creation of multiscened plays ex- 
pressive of the variety and ambiguity of 
life, the Shakespearean theatre is very 
much back with us, even if the results 
have fallen considerably below any at- 
tained by Shakespeare himself. It is true, 
of course, that the loose Elizabethan play 
structure returned to the European thea- 
tre earlier. It was brought back in late 
cighteenth-century Sturm und Drang 
dramaturgy of which such ultraromantic 
Plays as Goethe’s Goetz von Berlichingen 
and Schiller’s Die Rauber are representa- 
tive. But an wnromantic open type of 
dramaturgy is with very few exceptions 
(such as Hauptmann’s late nineteenth- 
Century work, The Weavers, and his 
Peasant-war chronicle, Florian Geyer) a 
twentieth-century achievement. A vital 
tather than academic or antiquarian use 
of multiscened dramaturgy has mani- 
fested itself in such dramas as O’Casey’s 
The Plough and the Stars, Brecht’s 
pica Courage and other plays, Clau- 
Ps S The Satin Slipper (Le Soulier de 

atin), and Sartre’s The Flies and The 


Devil and the Good Lord. And it is im- 
portant to note this fact, for Shakespeare's 
dramaturgy itself was neither academic 
nor antiquarian, If it had been academic 
in his time, it would have observed the 
neoclassic unities advocated by Sir Philip 
Sidney in his Defense of Poesie. 


Shakespeare’s Modernity 


Bardolatry is the term Bernard Shaw 
invented in the 1890s to describe the 
indiscriminate Shakespeare-worship that 
prevailed in nineteenth-century England. 
In claiming Shakespearean theatre for 
ourselves, we do not have to succumb to 
bardolatry. We do not have to overlook 
imperfections in the poet's workmanship 
or in his time-conditioned thinking and 
even taste, as in the case of the bed-trick 
with which Measure for Measure is re- 
solved. In claiming contemporaneity for 
Shakespeare, we are under no obligation 
to acclaim him as a paragon of private 
and public wisdom and as the purveyor 
of timeless truths. In fact, it is in respect 
to content, very much dependent upon 
the fictive and historico-biographical 
sources of the plays as well as upon 
Renaissance political and psychological 
theory, that we are least likely to claim 
Shakespeare for the modern age. 

This was Shaw’s own view. As an 
Ibsen partisan, he could approve of al- 
most everything in Shakespeare except 
his thought. Yet even Shaw could ap- 
preciate the ideas imparted in Shake- 
speare’s work without precisely calling 
it “thought.” He found, for example, a 
vein of modernity in Shakespeare’s treat- 
ment of young women endowed with 
un-Victorian initiative and candor in 
matters of loving and wooing. When 
he acclaimed the species of young 
womanhood represented by Benedick’s 
Beatrice, Rosalind, and Viola as “Shake- 
speare’s mighty huntresses,” Shaw found 
in these characterizations the elán of 
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modern feminism that made him a cham- 
pion of Ibsenism, and the libidinal energy 
or life force he associated with Lamarck, 
Bergson, and Nietzsche. 

But it is actually first in the war-torn 
contemporary world that the modernity 
of Shakespeare assumes its proper impact. 
Old liberal doctrine and social-demo- 
cratic optimism stood between Shake- 
speare and Shaw as they no longer stand 
between Shakespeare and our more or 
less disillusioned contemporaries. Shake- 
speare’s concern with social order, natu- 
rally expressed in medieval and Renais- 
sance terms of a “chain of being” and of 
interrelated social status, or so-called de- 
gree, is a major concern of our divided 
modern world. The intellectual of today 
takes a more sober view of political de- 
mocracy than was the case fifty or 
seventy-five years ago, when men were 
put off by Shakespeare’s alleged aristo- 
cratic bias. The aftermath of two world 
wars parallels the aftermath of the Wars 
of the Roses and the religious contentions 
of the reigns of Edward VI and Mary 
Tudor. We no longer sense a great ide- 
ological gulf between Shakespeare and 
ourselves; we can no longer boast superi- 
ority in social conscience and vision. Our 
idioms are different but our variously 
expressed longing for order and unity 
brings us together with Shakespeare. The 
contemporary world’s experience with 
war and genocide, civil and racial strife, 
and with the undulant fever of demago- 
guery is too recent and too acute for us 
to miss the urgency of Shakespeare’s his- 
tories and tragedies of social disorder. 
Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida speaks 
for us in exclaiming, 

What plagues and what portents! what 

mutiny 

Commotion in the winds! frights, changes, 

horrors 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 


The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their fixture. 
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And finally, it is no less a matter of 
content that the psychological orienta- 
tion of drama has such marked kinship 
to Shakespearean drama despite the out- 
dated crudities of the Elizabethan psy- 
chology of humours collected in Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy. The fascination 
of Hamlet increased rather than dimin- 
ished after the advent of Freudian psy- 
choanalysis, culminating in Ernest Jones's 
famous essay on Hamlet and Oedipus in 
1949. It is worth noting that the out- 
standing performance of Hamlet for the 
40 years or more has been John Giel- 
gud’s, which was considerably influenced 
by Dr. Jones’s premise of an oedipally 
disturbed personality—the neurotic Ham- 
let in this case superseding the romantic 
Hamlet fostered by Goethe, Coleridge, 
and others early in the previous century. 

A number of characters in the Shake- 
speare canon continue to absorb cur at- 
tention even at the considerable risk that 
we fail to see them, as E. E. Stoll warned 
us we should do, in the context of the 
entire play containing them and the 
literary-theatrical tradition of motives 
and artifices to which the plays or plots 
belong. In this connection one readily 
thinks of Macbeth and his lady, Othello 
and Iago, Angelo in Measure for Meas- 
ure, Leontes in The Winters Tale, and 
Richard II, in addition to Hamlet. It is 
not without significance that British 
Public Library statistics on the greatest 
demand for books on personalities ranked 
the figures in the following order of 
popularity: (1) Jesus Christ, (2) Ham- 
let, (3) Napoleon Bonaparte. 


In Perspective 


To summarize what is meant by the 
“modernity of the Shakespeare theatre,” 
a brief historical review will be in order. 
Modernity has been claimed with respect 
to the staging of Shakespearean drama 


in various and even conflicting ways. 
First, there was the antiquarian approach 
which started in England with the efforts 
of the actor-managers John Philip and 
Charles Kemble during the first three 
decades of the nineteenth century to 
achieve accuracy in settings and cos- 
tumes. It is worth recalling that the 
great actor-manager David Garrick, who 
presented 24 of Shakespeare's plays at 
the Drury Lane Theatre under his man- 
agement between 1747 and 1776, and 
who played in 17 of them himself, wore 
the costume of an eighteenth-century 
brigadier general in Macbeth. The pro- 
duction was, so to speak, a modern dress 
Macbeth. This fairly general practice 
was superseded only half a century later 
in England by the collaboration of J. R. 
Planche and Charles Kemble in 1823 on 
the production of King John, which 
was advertised as using “the precise 
habiliments of the period’—that is, of 
the historical period of King John’s reign 
in the middle ages. 

After the spread of the antiquarian, 
more or less historically accurate, pres- 
entation of the plays had culminated 
with Sir Henry Irving and others in a 
blend of romantic and naturalistic stag- 
ing, a reaction took place in favor of a 
selective rather than detailed, suggestive 
rather than literalistic, investiture of 
Shakespearean drama. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, it was no longer 
considered “modern” to present the 
plays realistically, much having occurred 
to discredit this procedure. Shakespeare 
had written for an open stage and had 
designed the bulk of his dramatic action 
and narration for the Elizabethan plat- 
form rather than for the peepshow 
boxset established in English theatrical 
practice by 1870. The butchery of Shake- 
speare’s multiscened plays that occurred 
when managements tried to fit the text 
into realistic settings, which were sup- 


posed to be changed for each scene set 
in a new locale, outraged Shaw when he 
wrote dramatic criticism for Frank Har- 
ris’s weekly, The Saturday Review, in 
the 1890s. The amputation as well as 
the long waits between scene changes 
became a scandal. The modern Shake- 
speare of surface realism or naturalism 
was only “a half-Shakespeare” despite 
the exertions of a succession of superb 
English star-actors from the Kembles to 
Irving. 

The next move to modernize the pro- 
ductions was to simplify them and this 
process virtually brought stage produc- 
tion back to the Elizabethan stage itself. 
The effort was greeted with enthusiasm. 
In observing the experiments of simplifi- 
cation and in noting the transfer of em- 
phasis from visual illusionism to Shake- 
spearean speech by William Poel, which 
gave rise to the Elizabethan Stage So- 
ciety in 1895, Shaw declared that the 
Poel productions (Poel produced 20 
Elizabethan plays) were the only Shake- 
spearean productions that had ever really 
moved him. Although Poel’s attempts to 
return the plays to the Elizabethan plat- 
form stage tended to become academic, 
the revived emphasis on speech at the 
expense of pictorialism proved substan- 
tially rewarding. This practice has con- 
tinued to be the general one throughout 
our century. The results, provided the 
acting and direction are up to snuff, have 
continued to be satisfactory. 


Types of Modernism 


We have had, however, special types 
of modernism briefly in fashion; we 
have had symbolist, expressionistic, con- 
structivist, and strenuously theatricalist 
productions in rapid succession in our 
century. They have proved arresting 
now and then and have occasionally 
been memorable. Symbolism prevailed 
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in the 1921 Arthur Hopkins production 
of Macbeth with symbolist partial scen- 
ery against a black cyclorama by Robert 
Edmond Jones. A majestic monumental- 
ity of tall screens appeared in the early 
Moscow Art Theatre production of 
Hamlet designed by Gordon Craig, the 
chief proponent of theatrical symbolism 
in Europe. In the carly 1920s, expression- 
ist directors, such as Leopold Jessner in 
Germany, played Shakespeare on steep 
platforms known as Jessner-steps and at 
breakneck speed, as in the case of a no- 
torious Richard II adaptation by Hans 
Henry Jahn. 

But the main contrast remains that be- 
tween a generally theatrical style and a 
realism that confines Shakespeare even 
when it prettifies his comedies and lo- 
calizes his histories and tragedies. The 
contrast of two kinds of modernity may 
be illustrated in principle by two pro- 
grams about seven decades apart, the first 
announced by the actor-manager Charles 
Kean for his production of The Winter’s 
Tale in 1856 and the second by the 
American producer Arthur Hopkins for 
his famous Macbeth in 1921: 


MR. CHARLES KEAN PRESENTS— 
1856 
[Shakespeare] has left the incidents of 
The Winters Tale alternating between 
Sicily and Bohemia, without assigning any 
a date to the time of action. Chron- 
logical contradictions abound through- 
out the five acts; inasmuch as reference is 
made to the Delphic oracle, Christian 
burial, an Emperor of Russia, and an 
Italian painter of the sixteenth century. It 
is evident that when an attempt is made 
to combine truth with history, conflicting 
cannot all be illustrated; and I 
have therefore thought it permissible to 
select a period which, while it accords 
with the spirit of the play, may be con- 
sidered the most interesting, as well as the 
Most instructive... . An opportunity is 
thus afforded of peprodncing a classical 
era, and placing before the eyes of the 
spectator tableaux vivants of the private 
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and public life of the ancient Greeks, at 
a time when the arts flourished . . . 

To connect the country known as 
“Bohemia” with an age so remote would 
be impossible; I have therefore followed 
the suggestion of Sir Thomas Hammer by 
the substitution of Bithynia. The differ- 
ence of name in no way affects the inci- 
dents or metre of the play, while it en- 
ables me to represent the costume of the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor at a corres- 
ponding period... 

The architectural portions of the play 
have, as on many former occasions, been 
kindly superintended by George Good- 
win, „ F.R.S. . . . and my thanks are 

uliarly due to George Scharf, Esq., 
Yea F.S.A. (author of the Handbook to 
the Greek and Pompeian Courts at the 
Crystal Palace) . . . whose pictorial mind 
has suggested many important details. The 
vegetation peculiar to Bithynia is adopted 
from his private drawings, taken on the 


MR. ARTHUR HOPKINS PRESENTS 
—1921 

In our interpretation of Macbeth we 
are seeking to release the radium of 
Shakespeare from the vessel of tradition. 
To us it is not a play of Scotland or 
warring kings or of any time or place 
or people. It is a play of all times and all 
people. We care nothing about how In- 
verness may have looked, neither do we 
care about all the conscious motives that 
have been ascribed to Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth. We believe them all to be of no 
importance, because we believe the real 
causes were deeper seated than conscious 
motive, and, furthermore, that the same 
causes exist today in all people. 

We believe the witches are the evil 
forces of life, forces that have hovered 
about for all time. 

We find Macbeth a man of whom 
there has been no previous ill-account, 
walking along a road. A hand reaches out 
and touches him. From that moment he 
becomes as one in a dream. He is pos- 
sessed. He is picked up and whirled 
through a torrent of blood and agony. 
Never once does he seem accountable for 
the things he is doing... 

So, to us the tragedy of Macbeth is not 
the series of incidental murders and 
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deaths, but it is that strong people can 
be picked up by forces they do not 
understand, are helpless to combat, and 
by which they are dashed to utter de- 
sruchon. 

This we believe to be the immortal 

of Macbeth, since it is a tragic 
condition of all time. 

As to settings, we have left behind all 
compromise with realism. They are just 
the barest beginnings of things. We be- 
lieve there will be great beauty . «+ 

So there is our dream, It may prove 
wonderful or terrible, but it at least ex- 
presses our fecling for the play, No other 
consideration has interfered. 


Towards Balance 


It requires no great astuteness to deter- 
mine in which direction will be found 
the modernity of Shakespearean theatre, 
even if we can understand the historical 
necessity of the Charles Kean program 
as an experiment in bringing Shake- 
speare’s plays closer to the modern pub- 
lic. We can view realistic stage produc- 
tions as the culmination of efforts since 
Garrick’s time and even earlier to per- 
form Shakespeare naturally. And for this 
the cue was memorably given by the 
poet himself when he made Hamlet warn 
the players not to “saw the air too much 
with their hands,” not to “tear a passion 
into tatters,” and not to split the ears of 
the groundlings but to “suit the action 
to the word, the word to the action” and 
to observe that the purpose of playing 
was “to hold .. . the mirror up to na- 
ture”, Fortunately, Hamlet's admoni- 
tions, so agreeable even to enemies of 
realism, can be heeded today without an 
obligation to employ the cumbersome 
impedimenta of naturalistic scenery and 
Staging. That many a contemporary pro- 
duction has not yet divested itself of 
them is an error of taste; it was Holly- 
Wood taste in the case of the Olivia de 
Haviland production of Romeo and 
Juliet about a decade ago. But the princi- 


ple of realistic staging as the modern 
way of staging Shakespeare's plays has 
been almost interred with the bones of 
the great Victorian actor-managers. 

The opposite mistake of believing that 
the way to keep Shak theatre 
modern is to give it a mystical symbolist 
production, an hysterical expressionist, 
or a constructivist mechanical one has 
proved, on the whole, even more de- 
plorable. The temptation to do so van- 
ished after the brief vogue of the sym- 
bolist, expressionist, and constructivist 
styles. It is regrettable only that many 
productions still employ more mist, 
quasi-Craig mist, than plain meaning— 
that, as Eric Bentley (3) puts it, we still 
respect “something vague, sweeping, im- 
pressionistic” on the presumable assump- 
tion that “what is ill-defined must be 
deep and what is other-worldly must be 
sublime.” The only basic style of Shake- 
spearean production is both the newest 
and the oldest, the most sensible and the 
closest to the original style. It is a semi- 
formal theatricalist style which is ap- 
parently gaining ground in the modern 
area-stage type of productions on view 
at Central Park, the Guthrie Theatre in 
Minneapolis, the theatre in Stratford, 
Ontario. This is so even if Stratford in 
England still compromises now and then 
with Victorian pictorialism, and even if 
the directors of Stratford in Connecticut 
seemed to assume until recently that the 
art of Shakespeare cannot be conveyed 
to the American public without trans- 
ferring the scene of Much Ado About 
Nothing to Texas and transposing the 
Trojan War in Troilus and Cressida to 
the Civil War in the United States. We 
have come to realize more and more 
clearly that the only reliably modern 
Shakespeare is the Elizabethan Shake- 
speare, and that the only modern theatre 
for his plays is in one way or another 
an equivalent or analogue of the open 
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stage which they suited so well, and for 
which they were mainly written. A 
modern theatre for Shakespeare is a thea- 
tre loyal to Shakespeare that allows him 
to have his say directly and clearly, 
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Shakespeare’s Othello and its source 


AFTER FOUR CENTURIES, it often seems 
that everything that can be said of Shake- 
speare has already been said more times 
than need be. There is, however, one 
area that may still be tilled for evidences 
of the working of so great and compli- 
cated a mind. That is the area of sources. 
For it is here that a man’s thought is most 
clearly revealed to us, here where he se- 
lects what fits his purpose and discards 
what does not, in order to make clear his 
philosophy. This fact is often truer the 
more closely a playwright follows his 
source. 

For example, Shakespeare’s genius is 
never more apparent than in a play as 
frankly derivative as Othello. Superfici- 
ally, Othello is simply a dramatization of 
the seventh novella of the third decade of 
Giraldi Cinthio’s Hecatommithi, with 
what are really minor structural changes 
and the addition or omission of a char- 
acter here and there. Yet the play and the 
novella are fundamentally no more re- 
lated than Old Mother Hubbard and The 
Grapes of Wrath, or on another level, 
the Odyssey and Joyces Ulysses. So in 
such a situation Shakespeare’s artistic in- 
tention can be pinpointed, delightfully 
secured, and laid open to microscopic in- 
spection. The microscope in this case is 
precise analysis of each work with regard 
to plot and character—the manipulation 
of the former and the motivation of the 
latter. Since the basic differences lie in the 


characters, the plot should be discussed 
first. For its structure is necessarily de- 
veloped to illuminate the characters and 
point the intention. 


Cinthio’s Story 

Cinthio’s story is a “round unvarnished 
tale” of jealousy, intrigue, lust, and mur- 
der, proceeding from incident to inci- 
dent, often, for so short a piece, rather 
slowly and deliberately. Shakespeare’s 
play is a monumental battle between rea- 
son and passion in the large sense, in 
which jealousy, intrigue, and murder 
are the corollaries of a funnelling action 
which, when set in motion, moves with 
the speed and inevitability of a steam 
roller. 

Cinthio tells the story of a Moor, hand- 
some and valiant, skilled and prudent in 
war, and highly esteemed by the Repub- 
lic of Venice. He marries a beautiful and 
virtuous woman named Disdemona (her 
name is the only one we are given in his 


the poet’s mind and art. By an analysis of 
Othello and the Renaissance novella on which 
the play is based, she illuminates both the defter 
handling of the story and the far more pro- 
found understanding of character that one finds 
in the drama, In the course of illustrating a tech- 
nique of teaching, the article also makes some 
suggestive comments about the moral values 
that infuse Shakespeare's qworld—and if we de- 
sire a bumane one, our own. 
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tale) in spite of her family’s urging her 
to marry elsewhere. For years they live 
in harmony, affection, and mutual kind- 
ness. Here the time element enters for the 
first time: At the outset, we are slowed 
down by a feeling of events past, a life 
for these two upon which we must later 
look back—in contrast to Shakespeare’s 
introducing us to the couple at the incep- 
tion of their marriage. This is not simply 
the difference between a dramatist’s in 
medias res beginning and a novelist’s more 
leisurely introduction to events; it is a 
fundamental difference that allows us 
later to be drawn more readily into 
Othello’s fear for the fidelity of a woman 
whom we know he does not know well. 

Some years after the marriage of Cin- 
thio’s Moor, the Signoria of Venice de- 
cided to change the troops in Cyprus 
and to give the honor of commanding the 
new troops to the Moor. He, pleased at 
having been so designated for his valor, 
is nevertheless concerned because of Dis- 
demona. Either she must go with him into 
the perils and hardships of a military life, 
or she must pine in his absence. She, 
noting his melancholy, asks its cause, and 
upon hearing it, insists that she will go 
with him. In the same ship they embark 
together, and on a tranquil sea arrive to- 
gether at Cyprus. We are now embarked 
upon the story. But how much has al- 
ready happened in Othello at the same 
point. I will discuss the senate scene 
later, and the relationships between Iago 
and Roderigo, Iago and Cassio, Othello 
and Iago, Desdemona and all three; but 
for the present it is enough to point out 
that by the time we arrive at Cyprus and 
meet Iago, Shakespeare has indicated 
these relationships, foreshadowed the 
tragedy, introduced Iago himself, given 
us a new, functional character in Rod- 
erigo, created a perfectly plausible father 
and uncle for Desdemona and produced 
an atmosphere of extreme tension and ex- 
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citement by means of the military dress- 
ing and the device of the storm at sea. 
This last is in itself an important factor, 
although at first glance its function may 
not be apparent. For, in little, it too fore- 
shadows what will happen. Desdemona 
and Othello are separated by another 
kind of chaos, a tempest, and we are 
alerted to the fact that this is a play of 
danger. The storm passes, and this time 
they are reunited; the play goes on. 


Events in Cyprus 


We return to Cinthio’s Moor and his 
wife ensconced in Cyprus. There we 
learn lives, as Ensign to the Moor, a hand- 
some man, depraved in nature, but one 
who cloaks his depravity with outward 
show of goodness. Here there is a small 
discrepancy, but an important one. For 
Shakespeare’s Ensign is not handsome; 
there is no need for him to be. 

There is, in Cinthio’s Cyprus, a Cap- 
tain of a troop, of whom the Moor is 
fond, and whom Disdemona treats with 
extra kindness because her husband loves 
him. The handsome, depraved Ensign 
falls in love with Disdemona, and im- 
mediately the difference in emphasis be- 
tween Shakespeare and Cinthio becomes 
apparent. For the Ensign is not jealous 
of the Moor as Iago is jealous of Othello, 
suspecting him of an affair with Emilia 
(although the Ensign, too, is married to 
a woman friend of Disdemona’s), nor is 
he jealous of the Captain for the same 
reason that Iago is jealous of Cassio—his 
preferment by Othello. This Ensign, 
afraid to express his love for Disdemona 
for fear the Moor will kill him, and un- 
able to make her understand that he loves 
her, cannot allow himself to feel that her 
failure to succumb is attributable to his 
own lack of charm, but fastens instead 
upon a rationale: She must be in love 
with the Captain. Now he begins to hate 
her and burns with a desire to destroy 


s 


her. This he determines to do by remov- 
ing the Captain from her sight and by di- 
verting her husband’s affection from her. 
From this point onward, no amount of 
likeness in detail can make Cinthio’s story 
and Shakespeare’s the same. The Ensign 
hates Disdemona, and to destroy her, he 
will drag the Moor down to his own 
level of depravity; lago hates Othello and 
Cassio, and to destroy them, he will sacri- 
fice Desdemona. Othello is a noble, tragic 
figure, momentarily diverted from rea- 
son; the Moor is a pawn in the hands of a 
completely evil man. 

The Ensign now plans to accuse Dis- 
demona to the Moor of adultery with 
the Captain, as does Iago. But Cinthio tells 
us that the Ensign awaits time and cir- 
cumstance. (It is a mark of Iago’s char- 
acter that he makes time and circum- 
stance.) The Ensign has not long to wait, 
for the Captain draws his sword on a 
soldier of the guard, and the Moor re- 
moves his rank. Shakespeare, by allowing 
Tago to create a like situation, does two 
things; he puts matters into Iago’s hands, 
thereby strengthening his cunning, and 
he heightens the irony. For if Othello 
knew how the fray had started and by 
whom it was provoked, the whole play 
would have been resolved before it was 
fairly under way. The use of Roderigo 
as a pawn in this matter is paralleled later 
and grows in strength for having been 
earlier done. 


The Fatal Handkerchief 


Now Cinthio’s Disdemona, grieved at 
the Moor’s action, importunes him for 
the Captain’s reinstatement. The Moor 
tells the Ensign and remarks that he may 
have to give the Captain back his rank. 
Upon this hint, Cinthio tells us, the En- 
Sign resolves to act. He suggests to the 
Moor that perhaps Disdemona has rea- 
son to want the Captain back. The Moor 
presses him for more but can learn no- 


thing. Some days go by while the Moor, 
inconsolable in melancholy, can think of 
nothing else. One day, when his wife is 
pleading again for the Captain, he turns 
on her in rage and suspicion. She, fright- 
ened by his anger, promises to say not 
one word more on the subject. (Note the 
difference here between this capitulation 
and Desdemona’s wheedling in Othello.) 
But the damage is done for Cinthio’s 
heroine. The Moor goes to the Ensign 
and extracts from him the information 
that Disdemona pleads for the Captain 
for two reasons; one, she takes such great 
pleasure in his company, and two, she 
has taken an aversion to the Moor’s black- 
ness. (Again a small difference points up 
Shakespeare’s superior ability; it is 
Othello who meditates “Haply for I am 
black,” not Iago who plants the idea in 
his head.) Now the Ensign, pressing his 
advantage, says he heard of Disdemona’s 
defection from the Captain himself. Here 
there follows an interesting likeness. For 
the Moor cries, “Make thou these eyes 
self-witnesses of what thou tell’st” as 
Othello cries, “give me the ocular proof.” 
The difference is in the reply. Iago, on 
the sure ground of unreclaimed sin, scoffs 
at Othello, 


Would you, the supervisor, grossly gape 
on— 
Behold her topp’d? 


But the Ensign begins actually to worry 
about producing proof, points out that 
the Moor has forbidden the Captain the 
house, considers in his mind Disdemona’s 
undeniable chastity, and thus, turning the 
matter over and over, hits upon the busi- 
ness with the handkerchief. 

Although Virgil Whitaker (2) thinks 
that Shakespeare’s use of the handkerchief 
was clumsier than was Cinthio’s and was 
thus altered to save time and characters, 
T think this conclusion is at least open to 
question. In Cinthio, the Ensign has no- 
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commit the murder of the Captain. This 
is one place wherein we might wish that 
Shakespeare had departed radically from 
his source; it is certainly a blot on 
Othello’s character that he can let Iago 
handle Cassio’s murder. There can be 
little excuse for his despatching another 
man to do his killing for him. But per- 
haps this is the final proof of Othello’s 
renunciation of reason to passion. He is 
at the very height of his lack of control 
when he orders Iago to see to Cassio’s 
death. Even his murder of Desdemona 
has been rationalized into an act of jus- 
tice by the time we see him accomplish 
it. At any rate, Cinthio’s Ensign assaults 
the Captain much as Iago lets Roderigo 
do with Cassio, and from here on Shake- 
speare departs almost completely from 
the source. 

The Ensign cuts the Captain’s leg off 
with his sword and is about to kill him 
when he screams “murder” so loudly 
that the Ensign flees. He returns with 
the crowd and feigns sympathy, being 
quite sure the Captain will die. The night 
passes, and in the morning Disdemona 
learns about the “accident.” Her grief is 
so great that the Moor’s suspicions 
mount, and he runs to the Ensign once 
more. This time the Ensign contrives to 
find a way to put her to death and insure 
concealment—they will beat her to 
death with a stocking filled with sand 
and let a rotting ceiling fall upon her, 
burying the evidence. Once more we 
must mention Cinthio’s slowing down of 
time as compared with Shakespeare’s 
telescoping of the attack on Cassio and 
the murder of Desdemona, so that Emilia 
can bring the news of Roderigo’s death 
only just too late to prevent Desde- 
mona’s. The Moor in the source story 
bides his time for a fitting moment to kill 
his wife, thus sacrificing the immediacy, 
the inevitability, that is so strongly pres- 
ent in Shakespeare’s play. The means of 
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the murder, too, is vastly improved in 
the dramatist’s treatment. Othello kills 
Desdemona lovingly, paradoxically al- 
most gently smothering her. Murder is 
murder, no matter what the method, but 
if there are degrees of sordidness, beat- 
ing a woman many times with a stocking 
full of sand and deliberately marring her 
face so that the deed will be termed an 
accident must surely stand as one of the 
lower degrees. Compare this deliberate 
defacement of Disdemona’s head with 
Othello’s 

Yet ll not shed her blood, 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than 

snow, 

And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

Having gone this far, Moor and En- 
sign pull the ceiling down upon their 
victim and call for help. The whole pro- 
cedure is so devious compared with 
Shakespeare’s treatment that no further 
discussion is necessary. 

We are left with the resolutions. Cin- 
thio’s Disdemona is buried the next day 
amid the general sorrow of the multi- 
tude. But heaven wills that the deed 
should not go unpunished. Here Shake- 
speare’s alteration perhaps most clearly 
establishes his brilliance. In the play, the 
deed is scarcely over—a flashing, illumi- 
nating scene with Emilia, a suddenly 
crowded stage after the quiet, a recount- 
ing of only what is necessary, when 
Othello’s reason returns and with it his 
stature. He need not await punishment. 
Swift, self-inflicted death is the only 
answer, and as we see him die, we are 
again aware of his greatness, But Cin- 
thio’s Moor is not a study in nobility. 
Indeed, perhaps it is a study in the de- 
generation of a man who never had very 
far to go. Having killed his wife, he 
now loses his reason and wanders through 
the house searching for her. In his turn 
he perceives that the Ensign is the cause 
of his trouble, as the Ensign conceived 


E 


that the Captain was the cause of his. 
The Moor, too, must find a place to fix 
blame (note that Othello blames no one 
but himself), and he would kill the En- 
sign did he not fear the Signoria of 
Venice. He deprives him of his rank, 
and an enmity grows between them. We 
must note that this is a small man’s way, 
not a large one’s; Othello was not pun- 
ishing Iago by passing over him for Cas- 
sio. And the tragedy begins to dwindle 
in direct ratio with the diminishing of its 
hero’s stature. Or, more properly, like 
naturalistic novels, this story has no hero, 
only a victim, and we are obliged to 
Shakespeare for creating a hero in 
Othello. At all events, the Ensign must 
make new mischief; so he now incites 
` the Captain against the Moor, telling him 
he will reveal to him the source of his 
lost leg. They go to Venice together, 
and the Ensign tells him the story, leav- 
ing out his own part in it. The Captain 
goes to the Signoria of Venice and to 
them accuses the Moor. There is an ines- 
capable comparison here between this 
and Shakespeare’s Senate scene. One is 
almost within the mind of the dramatist, 
reading Cinthio with him, noting the 
dramatic possibilities of this scene with 
the Venetian Senators, discarding it for 
its position in the story, and finally using 
it after all, not to end his play in anti- 
climax, but to launch it in excitement, 
using the material at hand, but to what 
a singularly more successful purpose. 
The Cinthio story now ignobly ends. 
The Moor is brought to Venice, tortured 
Without success to confess, confined to 
prison, released, banished, and finally 
killed by Disdemona’s relatives. The En- 
Sign returns to his own country, where, 
Continuing his villainous practices, he ac- 
cuses someone else of having sought to 
persuade him to kill an enemy of noble 
rank. The accused, tortured, denies the 
accusation, so the Ensign is tortured to 


prove the truth of his statements. Rup- 
tured in the torture, he is taken home 
and dies miserably. 


People vs Plot 

These are the structural differences be- 
tween Othello and its source, the bricks 
that build the edifice. There remain to 
be discussed the fundamental differences 
which are the edifice itself, which make 
Othello a great tragedy instead of a sor- 
did melodrama. Cinthio tells a story in- 
volving certain people and the story is 
the important factor. Shakespeare illumi- 
nates certain people by means of a story 
and the people become the important 
factor. 

Looking at Cinthio’s characters col- 
lectively first, we discover that his story 
is the story of the Ensign. Each figure 
who comes into his orbit functions in 
lesser or greater degree to add to his de- 
pravity or to serve its purpose. What 
Cinthio does is to show us a villain at 
the height of his villainy and his subse- 
quent fall from what grace he has left 
when we meet him. The Moor is his 
tool, the Captain a puppet, and the En- 
sign’s wife no more than a shadow. The 
only fairly strong outline we are given 
is that of Disdemona, whom I shall dis- 
cuss later in connection with her coun- 
terpart. Turning to Shakespeare’s play, 
it becomes obvious immediately that the 
most important alteration he has effected 
is his taking the story from the Ensign 
and giving it to the Moor; for he realized 
that real tragedy lay in the disintegration 
of the Moor. First, therefore, he en- 
nobled him, so that instead of his being 
the weak instrument of the Ensign’s 
wish to destroy Disdemona, he is now a 
great man, whose fall will move us to 
pity and terror. We meet him at high 
tide; we see his great spirit; we watch 
his plunge toward destruction, and ulti- 
mately, we see his regeneration and im- 
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perative suicide. The ennoblement is ac- 
complished in many ways. On the least 
important level, it is interesting that he 
is the only person of royalty in the play, 
Venice being a republic. On more sig- 
nificant levels, we see at the outset his 
integrity, his moderation, his authority 
with men. Almost the first thing we hear 
him say establishes for us his character. 
Iago urges him to leave before he is dis- 
covered and he replies, 


Not I; I must be found. 
My parts, my title, and my perfect soul 
Shall manifest me rightly. 


We sce the respect showed him by the 
Senators of Venice; we note his full sense 
of responsibility; we see him in Cyprus 
quieting the riot with perfect authority 
and assurance. We know this is a great 
man. He has, from his “boyish days,” 
been in places of responsibility where 
immediate decisions must be made with 
no margin for error because many lives 
depend on his wisdom. He has lived 
without regard for “those soft parts of 
conversation that chamberers have.” He 
has been a brilliant soldier, honest, forth- 
right, and of great dignity. Throughout 
his life and except for his one great 
lapse, his integrity is unshakable. But 
Shakespeare has given him a flaw, too, a 
kind of classic hubris. And his very un- 
impeachability bespeaks in him a deep- 
seated insecurity. Such a man cannot be 
wrong on a large scale and live with his 
failure. His picture of himself gradually 
assumes the proportions delineated in 
others’ pictures of him until his identity 
is mirrorlike and must always be seen 
through the eyes of judgment. This 
pride in pride is apparent in him from 
the beginning, even while it is dwarfed 
by the qualities which make him great. 
It is the “pomp and circumstance” of 
war which make him happy. With what 
does he intrigue Desdemona in their 
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courtship? Not with his decency, his 
character, but with his “battles, sieges, 
fortunes.” “She loved me for the dangers 
I had passed,” he says with utter truth. 


Pride and Character 

Schucking (7) points out that Shake- 
speare is always careful not to mislead 
us about the character and behavior of 
the hero by remarks of persons who 
have a biased opinion of him, and he 
cites as a transgression of this rule Iago’s 
lines, 

But he, as loving his own pride and pur- 

OSES, 


Evades them with a bombast circumstance 
Horribly stuff’d with epithets of war... 


I think this is not wholly a transgres- 
sion after all, but perhaps an oversimpli- 
fication of one side of the truth. Othello 
does love his own pride. In his moment 
of greatest stress, when he hears what he 
believes is proof of Desdemona’s defec- 
tion, his concern is as much for his own 
loss of stature as for his loss of love. It is 
true that Elizabethans equated a man’s 
honor with his wife’s reputation, but this 
is something more. The key lies in the 
famous lines, 


to make me 
The fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at! 


His denial—‘yet I could bear that, too” 
—is too little and too late. It is all too 
obvious that Desdemona has shadowed 
the clarity of his reflected self. With the 
ascendancy of this flaw comes loss of 
reason, and from this point onward there 
is only destruction for him until his eyes 
are opened again with the proof that 
Desdemona has not, after all, assaulted 
his self-esteem; he has himself despoiled 
it. In his broken “Where should Othello 
go?” there is no longer pride, no longer 
uncontrolled passion, only all the trag- 
edy of a great man irrevocably destroyed, 


who looks at last clearly at himself and 
cannot live with what he sees. Now his 
suicide is inevitable. He can restore his 
self-esteem only by meting out to him- 
self the same implacable justice he has 
dealt to others, can return to himself his 
lost nobility only by the final with- 
drawal. For him there is indeed “no way 
but this.” 

Once Shakespeare places the emphasis 
on Othello, the function of the other 
characters necessarily changes. Othello is 
no longer the instrument of Iago’s vil- 
lainy; Iago is now the instrument of 
Othello’s destruction. So we are given 
lago’s jealousy—not this time of a pup- 
pet figure who is in the way of an illicit 
affair with a woman, but of two realistic 
factors, either of which could make him 
active in this effort of destruction. 
Othello has passed over him for the 
Lieutenancy, and he suspects Othello of 
having once “leapt into” his bed. These 
two factors humanize Iago for us, too. 
He is depraved, but he is also obsessed, 
and by some of the same pride that is 
Othello’s. And this gives his villainy an 
inexorability that Cinthio’s Ensign’s 
lacks. Whatever his twisted mind con- 
ceives will work to his own destruction 
as well as to that of his victims. He is 
unreclaimed by his own sin and Othello 
by his failure to recognize it. 

The shift in emphasis necessitates 
other changes—deletions of some char- 
acters, additions of others. The deletions 
have already been noted: Cassio has no 
wife; Iago has no child. The additions 
are of course more significant. Brabantio 
exists to place Desdemona in a position 
of something like deceit—so that Othello 
can look back with us to what he be- 
lieves was the prophetic line, “She has 
deceived her father and may thee.” 
Characters like Montano, Lodovico, and 
the Duke are there, however briefly, to 
keep us in mind of Othello’s erstwhile 


high place among men. It is impossible 
to go into these at length, but something 
must be said about Roderigo and Bianca, 
the two most significant additions. 


Shakespeare’s People 

Roderigo functions in three separate 
ways. He is first in direct contrast and 
parallel to Othello. Othello is the great 
man duped; Roderigo is the gull duped. 
Othello’s destruction is great and terri- 
ble; Roderigo’s is ignoble and almost 
incidental. Roderigo is really Iago’s crea- 
ture as Cinthio’s Moor was the Ensign’s, 
and by contrast we are the more aware 
of Othello’s stature. Roderigo is also in 
contrast to Cassio, since he does love 
Desdemona and thinks he attempts what 
Iago tells Othello Cassio is doing—to se- 
duce her from Othello. Thus, he points 
for us the impossibility of what Othello 
comes to believe. Finally, he is a sound- 
ing board for our knowledge of Iago. 
There is, in their repeated scenes, a kind 
of pattern that shows us not the honest 
Iago Othello sees, nor the twisted villain 
of the soliloquies, but another man still 
who manipulates Roderigo with such 
ease that the manipulation is like a par- 
ody or a rehearsal for like behavior with 
Othello. 

Bianca is in a somewhat similar posi- 
tion. She is frankly the strumpet Othello 
calls Desdemona. She personifies with 
Cassio the dalliance that Othello suspects 
is there with Desdemona; and seeing it, 
we are the more aware of Othello’s loss 
of reason, for comparing Bianca with 
Desdemona superficially, we recognize 
the absurdity of any deeper comparison. 
Perhaps the subtlest touch of all is that 
we like Bianca and gloss over her pro- 
fession in the very moments that Othello 
draws such unpleasant attention to it in 
the so-called brothel scene with Desde- 
mona. Bianca is a triumph of Shake- 
speare over the source material. 
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Between Bianca and Desdemona, stands 
Emilia to complete the female picture. 
She is not a courtesan but she is a co- 
quette. We do not know that she has 
been unfaithful to Iago, but the possi- 
bility is there in her general beliefs about 
women. She is loyal and fearless, and in 
the end, it is she who sets Othello 
straight at the expense of her own life. 
Her own clear sight heightens Othello’s 
temporarily obscured vision, and she is 
the only character in the play who could 
so magnificently snatch the scales from 
his eyes as she does in the scene before 
the last. There has been a good deal of 
wonder at Shakespeare’s allowing her to 
be the thief of the handkerchief, but if 
we realize that it is she who will ulti- 
mately clear up its theft, the beginning 
and the end fit together with awful 
justice. She bears no real relationship to 
the quiet woman in Cinthio; she is, in 
her own way, as noble as Othello. 

In Desdemona, we see the most prag- 
matic borrowing by Shakespeare of the 
material at hand. For of all the Shake- 
spearian characters, she is the most like 
Cinthio’s creation. Her marriage to 
Othello in the face of parental opposi- 
tion, her defiance of custom, her gentle- 
ness, her beauty, and her great love are 
all reproduced. But they are all strength- 
ened, and added to them are the unfail- 
ing trust and faith that Cinthio’s char- 
acter does not always exhibit, that are 
in direct and powerful contrast to 
Othello’s lack of them in the crucial in- 
stant. Again, her constancy of character, 
her reason, point up Othello’s lack of 
control. 

If Shakespeare has only added to Cin- 
thio’s Desdemona, he has created a whole 
new character in Cassio as contrasted 
with the Captain. As I mentioned be- 
fore, Cinthio’s Iago is handsome and, we 
may suppose, superficially attractive in 
his bearing. But the Captain is a shadow, 
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a character of whom we should know 
nothing if we had not read Othello first 
and did not inevitably endow Cinthio’s 
character with Cassio’s characteristics; 
Because for Cinthio, the Moor was the 
Ensign’s real rival and the Captain his 
puppet. But for Shakespeare this was 
not enough. He had to create a person- 
age in whom Othello, the dark and dif- 
ferent Othello, might imagine a threat— 
might see through what he thought to 
be Desdemona’s comparing, Venetian 
eyes and find, in the blindness of mo- 
mentary madness more worthy his wife 
than he, himself, and seeing thus, shut 
her comparing eyes forever. 

So many words have been written on 
the subject of the time in Othello that it 
seems unnecessary to go into it fully 
here, and I have already discussed certain 
effects of time in which the dramatist 
improves on the source. So I shall simply 
mention that it is a mark of Shakespeare’s 
great artistry that the time scheme is 
impossible in Othello, and that I suppose 
nobody really minds. If all the events 
took place in the space of time we are 
told they do, an affair between Desde- 
mona and Cassio would be physically out 
of the question. But so cleverly has 
Shakespeare manipulated the time that 
we believe at one moment that days have 
gone by and at another that only a few 
hours have elapsed. As I have already 
said, this gives a headlong quality to the 
action and an inevitability that is wholly 
lacking in the source. 


Order and Honor 


There is one more thing to be dis- 
cussed before the subject of Shake- 
speare’s artistic intention in Othello can 
be closed; that is the matter of his large 
plan, the way in which he uses this play 
to illustrate the tenets, the moral con- 
cepts which mark his canon—the good- 
ness of authority, the importance of ac- 


T cepting 


-, 
an 


responsibility, and so on. For 

these are where, for four centuries, he 
“ has"had the greatest influence on our 
own thought. I shall discuss only two of 


~ these in connection with Othello, the 


two most important ones to this play. 

First is the concept of order, of the 
necessity for reason to control passion 
so that wrong conduct will not result. 
Virgil Whitaker (2) says of all the trage- 
dies of moral choice, “That the hero’s 
downfall results from irrationality, 
Shakespeare is at pains to make clear,” 
and of Othello that it is a “study of sin 
in the private individual worked out in 
terms of the theory of reason, will and 
appetite.” Othello and Desdemona repre- 
sent the ideal state of virtue in which 
reason controls will; Iago represents a 
state of sin in which will controls reason. 
‘The norm of rational control is worked 
on by hell and night in the person of 
Tago. I think Mr. Whitaker leans too 
heavily on the theological principles he 
believes Shakespeare’ to have followed, 
but what he says about reason and con- 
trol is what I mean to emphasize in 
speaking about order and the importance 
of moderation. The images of chaos, of 
tempest followed by calm or linked with 
calm, the situations of brawling followed 
by quiet, are artfully placed to indicate 
that with lack of control comes destruc- 
tion. Cassio’s lack of control, artificially 
produced by drink through Iago’s pres- 
sure, leads to his wrong but not fatally 
wrong conduct, and fall but not total 
fall. And this parallels and foreshadows 
Othello’s later lack of control, artificially 
produced by jealousy through Iago’s 
Pressure, and his fatally wrong conduct 
and total fall. 


The other concept of chief signifi- 
cance in Othello is that of honor; and 
this, too, we see at work in all degrees 
from small to great. Iago believes his 
honor to be assaulted by Othello’s pass- 
ing over him; Cassio believes his honor 
(or reputation) to be dethroned by his 
own drunken brawling; Othello tragi- 
cally conceives his honor to be defamed 
by Desdemona; Brabantio’s honor is 
stained by his daughter’s deception of 
him; and ironically we know, although 
he does not, that the gulled Roderigo 
loses honor with each appearance on the 
stage. 

No short article can possibly hope 
even to mention all the factors of genius 
which transform the Cinthio thriller 
into the complicated tragedy that is 


-Othello, but I have attempted to discuss 


what seem to me to be the most sig- 
nificant ones. In the presence of Shake- 
speare’s mind, unless one is a creative 
genius himself, at best one can only con- 
jecture, The one certain fact is that we 
have been for so long and in so many 
ways privileged to see that mind at work 
that our own thought has necessarily 
been shaped in some degree by it. It oc- 
curs to me that our schools and colleges 
can only profit by the kind of source 
study that enables us to make indisputa- 
bly a choice for the great over the medi- 
ocre. 
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Personality and guidance 
practices 


Axrsoucs the responsibility is certainly 
shared, the guidance enterprise in our 
school systems is distinctively concerned 
with our vividly remembering, in an age 
of masses and numbers and statistics, the 
individual person. In a sense, the main 
job of the guidance worker is to make 
sure that in the vastness of universal and 
compulsory education there remains a 
profound loyalty to a traditional com- 
mitment—the commitment to individual 
development as the touchstone of value. 
Where the guidance function is most 
urgently called for is in those settings 
where the dream is that of training every 
youngster not to serve the state, but to 
serve society through the richest possi- 
ble realization of himself. 

This assignment, no less sobering for 
its being voluntarily assumed, involves 
the guidance officer at once, of course, 
in considerations of personality and the 
relationship between personality and cul- 
ture. Because his task demands that he 
influence others, however—i.e., influence 
pupils toward something called greater 
self-actualization—his involvement is at 
the particularly difficult and perilous 
point at which considerations of science 
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and considerations of value meet. Be- 
haviorally, what constitutes self-actuali- 
zation? What behaviors are called for as 
the conditions for membership in a 
democratic society? To what extent is 
the fulfillment of self bound up with 
what we now call creativity? What is 
the range of appropriate balance in an 
individual between his rational powers 
and his affective impulses? Such ques- 
tions, inescapable for guidance counsel- 
ors who are reflective in their profes- 
sional approach, find few answers in the 
present-day sciences of man, but they 
clamor for response if guidance practices 
are to be conducted on anything other | 
than an ad hoc basis. 

It is possible that these queries fall 
into that class of questions which it is 
impossible to settle but about which it 
is fatal to stop thinking. They identify — 
realms in which, within very broad i 
limits, a wide spectrum of reactions can 
be fruitful and in which the same indi- 
vidual can shift his stance without hav- 
ing to apologize for his previous posi- 
tion and yet enjoy a gain in his operat- 
ing effectiveness. The issues before us 
may not be susceptible to final resolu- 


tion but must, in a responsible profes- 
sion, be the object of continual reflec- 
tion. Four of them can be briefly touched 
on here. 

The first has to do with the nature of 
influence itself. The leap from “influ- 
ence” to “control” is a very small one, 
and there are many ways in which the 
latter term simply suggests a more force- 
ful and successful effort to induce 
another to behave in a fashion that is 
judged, on one ground or another, as 
acceptable or desirable. There is noth- 
ing shocking in this observation, of 
course, and if guidance represents a form 
of human control, so does education it- 
self, as do law, advertising, wage and 
salary schemes in business, and most of 
our institutions. As a matter of fact, it 
can be quite cogently argued that one 
of the most characteristic things about 
the conduct of persons is that, although 
it can be quite variable, it is rarely ran- 
dom, and the lack of randomness is a 
direct function of its typically being 
under the systematic control of either 
impinging forces from the environment 
or inner impulses and inhibitions. Yet 
our conception of democracy is such as 
to make “control” something of a dirty 
word, and most of us are reluctant to 
face the notion of our playing control- 
ling roles in relation to other people. 
One result is that we have still to clarify 
the points of articulation between guid- 
ance as an agency of control and the 
democratic outcomes that we seek in 
both developing personalities and the 
larger society. 

A potentially fruitful lead here may 
be provided by the reminder that con- 
trols themselves may vary markedly in 
both their nature and their objectives. 
While the case against punishment or 
negative reinforcement may have been 
overdone in recent years, it is note- 
worthy that the controlling effects of 


punishment, especially of ostracism or 
the withholding or loss of love or es- 
teem, are quite different from the effects 
of reward and encouragement. In the 
one case, it is certainly possible to mould 
behavior, but at the price of fear, a sense 
of rejection, and a consequent inhibition 
of the individual’s critical powers. In the 
other, behavior is shaped more through 
one’s becoming interested in what in- 
terests others while retaining one’s own 
feelings of autonomy, of a growing 
ability to ask if there are not better ways 
of accomplishing the same shared ends. 
For a positive control system to work 
well, however, it is necessary to have a 
range of opportunities and alternatives 
available that reasonably matches the 
range of individual differences in the 
population dealt with. Then, but only 
then, the processes of control can be 
geared to the processes of personal dis- 
covery; and the growing youngster can 
become a full-fledged member of his 
society, willingly abiding by its neces- 
sary rules, on the basis of his having 
found a personally suitable place in it. 
But this point brings us to the second 
of our major issues confronting guidance 
workers whose professional focus is on 
the individual personality in its social 
context. As small-d democrats, we place 
a high premium on pluralism and the 
value of a high degree of diversity within 
our culture. The brute fact, however, is 
that the middle class has set its almost 
exclusive stamp on American schools, 
thus questioning the depth of our com- 
mitment to pluralism and putting a sharp 
limitation on the range of opportunities 
that is a condition for the institution of 
democratic and liberalizing forms of con- 
trol. In the vocational realm, the tradi- 
tional domain of the guidance worker’s 
expertise, a ready example is given in 
Barry and Wolf’s provocative Epitaph 
for Vocational Guidance. At the many 
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resorts where gambling is legalized, there 
is a considerable need for dealers and 
croupiers at the tables. Pay is 
good; hours are short, and the conditions 
of work are, from at least one point of 
view, quite comfortable. For a youngster 
with some ability at calculating odds, an 
appropriate temperament, and an interest 
in games of chance, such a career may 
be completely realistic, representing a 
good fit between person and occupation, 
Yet it seems quite improbable that any 
guidance counselor would admit an ex- 
pression of such a preference to serious 
discussion, much less initiate the possi- 
bility as a suitable one. Multiplying ex- 
amples of this sort over various categories 
of behavior would be easy, but the 
central issue is clear: The middle class 
hegemony in education curtails in sig- 
nificant degree the width of the horizon 
which we present to our pupils and 
challenges the sincerity of our endorse- 
ment of pluralism; and guidance workers, 
who, like teachers, come almost entirely 
from middle class backgrounds, operate 
under restraints that are only half-artic- 
ulate (and therefore hard to shake off) 
unless they grapple directly with this 
problem. 

The problem is italicized by findings 
reported by Hollingshead and many 
others in the United States and by Hilde 
Himmelweit in England. Middle-class 
school personnel, including guidance of- 
ficers, perceive lower-class children, 
many of whom are ethnically “different,” 
as sullen, defiant, dirty, aggressive, intol- 
erably sexual in their language and man- 
ners, intellectually inferior, and improp- 
erly oriented to books and study. In a 
word, they don’t like them! And that 
dislike reflects less an inability than an 
unwillingness to work with them. The 
ethnically related lower class is not so 
much our source of puzzlement as it is 
our embarrassing albatross; and while we 
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can perhaps rest confident in our good 
will, we find ourselves faced with a prob- 
lem that only hard thinking will make 
socially productive—how to retain the 
genuine strengths of our middle-class 
orientation and at the same time imple- 
ment more widely and honestly our 
avowed commitment to pluralistic values. 

A similar difficulty arises in our third 
concern. With other educators, guidance 
workers are much preoccupied currently 
with the identification and cultivation of 
creative youth. Books, courses, and spe- 
cial institutes are devoted to this topic, 
which is certainly one that seems to lie 
on the side of the angels. But the evi- 
dence is once more incontrovertible that 
creative youngsters are not well regarded 
by school personnel and that the guid- 
ance function in relation to them is often 
more animated by a concept of adjust- 
ment that implies conformity, social 
docility, and an acceptance of authority 
which, if not quite arbitrary, is nonethe- 
less unchallenging in its fundamental 
character. Creative children, by defini- 
tion, perceive chinks in institutional regu- 
lations, resist pressures toward commu- 
nality, and act in ways that are idiosyn- 
cratic and not easily predictable. Such a 
pattern of response not only strains the 
corporate structure of the school; it 
threatens one of its basic objectives of 
shaping citizens, of evoking the shared 
reactions that define us all as distinctively 
and collectively American. 

In consequence, to the extent that 
guidance counselors accept as special 
cases those pupils who are referred be- 
cause they are bright but disruptive or 
discordant with the classroom group, 
they risk the acceptance of a definition 
of their task as one consistent with the 
furtherance of a superficially conceived 
adjustment rather than with the cultiva- 
tion of creativity. There is no doubt that 
special help in social relations is not 


i 


infrequently a necessity in a child’s ac- 
tualizing of his distinctive potentialities, 
and there is similarly no doubt that the 

undwork of personhood is member- 
ship in a viable community. But the fact 
remains that there are times when the 
commitments to creativity and adjust- 
ment are in sharp conflict, and it seems 
important that the conflict be recognized 
and dealt with as the issue it truly and 
poignantly is. 

Finally, we have learned quite properly 
to prize reason, and after a period during 
which educational theory tended to play 
down cognitive processes in favor of 
characterological and social characteris- 
tics, the intellect seems once again en- 
shrined. In The Central Purpose of 
American Education, published in 1961, 
the Educational Policies Commission con- 
cluded that, 


Individual freedom and effectiveness 
and the progress of the society require 
the development of every citizen’s ra- 
tional powers. Among the many impor- 
tant purposes of American schools, the 
fostering of that development must be 
central, 


One need quarrel in no way with this 
admirable statement to recognize that it 
relegates to a lower place in its attention 
a matter of grave and inevitable concern 
to guidance workers—the darker, irra- 
tional, affective, impulse-ridden aspects 
of the personality. This domain of life 
cannot be neglected in our post-Freudian 
world, and it must be remembered that 
John Dewey, a very different analyst of 
the human condition from Freud, con- 
ceiving of himself as primarily a logician, 
insisted that thinking was rooted in what 
he called “a felt need.” We now know 
that thinking can originate as well in 


unfelt needs or in motives which are 
largely unconscious. Through the use 
of our rational powers, we can build 
cobalt bombs, plan a crime, deal with 
other human beings as things, or admin- 
ister an autocracy. One of the deeply 
troubling aspects of the Nuremberg trials 
was and remains the evidence that Hit- 
ler’s executives brought a remarkably 
high degree of thoroughly rational po- 
tency to the achievement of vilely in- 
humane ends—ends that were born in 
bitterness and gestated in frustration and 
pathology. This fact we can forget only 
at our peril as we face the problems, for 
example, of race relations and poverty 
within our own boundaries or of grow- 
ing nationalism in a world in which nu- 
clear power has been unleashed. 

For guidance workers even more than 
for other school officials, an emphasis on 
intellectual proficiency and rationality 
cannot set aside the question of humane 
values and a deeply based emotional com- 
mitment to them. Sameness, homogene- 
ity, and an unthinking conformity are 
not at issue here; we are not concerned, 
for instance, with responses like Fourth- 
of-July patriotism as exemplified in 
America First or the Minute Men. We 
are concerned with the specification of 
a range of values and ideals which are 
definitive of the democratic spirit, in per- 
sonality as in society, and that represent 
in all their diversity the range of human 
products that it is the business of our 
schools to build. Ideas and information 
are intimately linked to such ideals and 
values, but they are not the same thing. 
A responsible and genuinely professional 

idance enterprise must be inventively 
and profoundly preoccupied with the 
linkage —EJS 
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Vistas on the exceptional 


Egg, Maria. When A Child is Different. 
New York: John Day, 1964. Pp. 155. 


at’ 5 A. Educating Exceptional Children. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962. Pp. xvi 
+ 415. $6.00. 

Dunn, L. M. (Ed.) Exceptional Children in 
the Schools. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1963. Pp. xi + 580. $6.00, 
Two of the three books to be re- 

viewed here, the Kirk and Dunn vol- 
umes, are reaching for the same audience 
and have essentially the same objectives; 
they are texts for introductory courses 
in the education of exceptional children. 
Exceptional children, as Dunn conceives 
them, include the educable mentally re- 
tarded, the trainable mentally retarded, 
the gifted, the emotionally disturbed 
and socially maladjusted, the speech im- 
paired, the deaf and hard of hearing, the 
blind and partially sighted, and the crip- 
pled and neurologically impaired. Al- 
though the labels vary somewhat, Kirk’s 
book covers almost the identical popula- 
tion with the addition of a perfunctory 
consideration of children who have such 
special health problems as cardiac condi- 
tions and tuberculosis. 


Person vs Committee 

In spite of the identity of their pur- 
poses and anticipated market, the tech- 
niques for preparing these two books 
were quite different. This difference il- 
luminates one of the more plaguing 
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problems of contemporary scholarship, 
the relative value of multiple versus sin- 
gle authorship. Dunn, editor of and con- 
tributor to Exceptional Children in the 
Schools, is aware of the dilemma faced 
by writers in this field who may choose 
to “go it alone” and try “. . . . to write 
with equal authority on all of the di- 
verse areas that the field includes . . .” 
or who may invite specialists to develop 
chapters which may differ in “. . . phi- 
losophy, style, and content, with result- 
ing overlap and inconsistency.” 

Dunn chose the latter course but made 
a great effort to minimize some of the 
difficulties of multiple authorship by im- 
posing a similar format on his con- 
tributors. Each of the chapters comprises 
sections on definitions, prevalence, identi- 
fication, characteristics, educational pro- 
cedures, and resources. Further efforts to 
achieve “philosophical compatibility” or 
some unifying conceptual scheme for 


Now a member of the special education 
faculty at Teachers College and formerly on 
the staff of the Johnstone Research Institute in 
New Jersey, Dr. Blackman calls attention to at 
least three major issues in reviewing three re- 
cent books in his field. One is the problem of 
multiple as against individual authorship of 
scholarly works, A second bas to do with the 
essential lack of a genuine educational psy- 
chology of the exceptional child, and the third 
touches on the extent to which “scientific” and 
“popular” works are productive of insights and 
enlarged understandings of the assets and li- 
abilities which are prominent in the actual life 
of children who are different from their peers. 


analyzing the different exceptionalities 
and their relationship to the educational 
program may have been made but were 
largely submerged by the sheer hetero- 
geneity of problems facing each of the 
contributors. 

Unquestionably, Dunn’s volume 
achieves a depth of expertise and pro- 
vides a level of technical information that 
are matched in only some of the chapters 
in Kirk’s book. What Kirk lacks in this 
dimension, however, is balanced by a 
somewhat more comprehensible unity of 
approach to the problems of excep- 
tionality. For the purposes of his pres- 
entation, Kirk defines the exceptional 
child “. . . as that child who deviates 
from the average or normal child in 
mental, physical, or social characteristics 
to such an extent that he requires a 
modification of school practices, or 
special educational services, in order to 
develop to his maximum capacity.” 

By his own statement, Kirk’s unifying 
theme, derived from some of the research 
by Willard Olsen at the University of 
Michigan, is the concept of “discrep- 
ancies in growth,” not only between the 
exceptional and the normal but within 
the exceptional child himself. He points 
out that, for the educator, exceptionality 
is meaningful, in terms of requiring 
methodological innovation or improvisa- 
tion, only to the extent that it is educa- 
tionally disabling. Within any excep- 
tional child can be found a pattern of 
abilities and disabilities which may or 
may not be relevant in the classroom 
context. Of course, where they are rele- 
vant, special educational procedures are 
necessary. 


Varieties of Pattern 
The many variations in school-relevant 
disabilities exist not only between handi- 
Capping conditions, such as blindness, 
leafness, or mental retardation, but also 


within any given handicap. For example, 
a retarded child may be deaf or have 
completely normal hearing. A crippled 
child may be well adjusted or emotionally 
disturbed. Thus, within any primary 
handicapping condition, a given child 
may require a substantially different edu- 
cational approach, depending upon his 
particular profile of psychological and 
physical strengths and weaknesses. This 
theme pervades every chapter of Kirk’s 
book; and to the extent that it attempts 
to weave a thread through what would 
otherwise be separate discussions of char- 
acteristics, prevalence, generalized edu- 
cational procedures, and administrative 
provisions for different types of excep- 
tional children, it is a commendable ef- 
fort. 

It does clearly establish the premise 
that by the act of applying a label to a 
group of children, we can by no means 
assume that a diagnostic, behavioral, or 
educational entity exists. Perhaps this is 
another way of saying that individual 
differences exist among the retarded, the 
crippled, and the blind just as they do 
among the normal. Even more, it says 
that within any individual there is an 
unevenness of growth in such areas as 
height, weight, motor coordination, men- 
tal ability, social maturity, language de- 
velopment, and arithmetic reasoning, 
among others. Anyone who has had pro- 
longed contact with any group of ex- 
ceptional children will bear immediate 
witness to the wide range of abilities 
found. It is not uncommon, for example, 
for workers in institutions for the men- 
tally retarded to divide even so-called 
homogeneous groupings of these in- 
dividuals into the retarded retarded, the 
normal retarded, and the “feebly gifted.” 

Yet, the thread woven through this 
book is still much too fine to support 
the fabric. Certainly, no one is more 
keenly aware than the author himself 
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that a good deal more research is re- 
quired before a completely and usefully 
integrated book can be written on what 
is both Kirk’s and Dunn’s essential, un- 
stated objective—an educational psy- 
chology of exceptionality. 

Kirk’s organization, which focuses on 
developing profiles of the psychological 
and educational characteristics of the 
handicapped, is a preliminary effort at 
solving half the problem. There is a trend 
in this field, initiated to an appreciable 
extent by Kirk himself, to base special 
educational programs and practices on a 
better understanding of the perceptual, 
cognitive, and learning characteristics of 
the exceptional child. Needless to say, a 
good deal of research still remains to be 
done before a useful taxonomy of 
psychoeducational characteristics rele- 
vant to the acquisition of school ma- 
terials can be developed. 

This last sentence introduces the ra- 
tionale for why, even if such a taxonomy 
were to be completed, only half the job 
would be done. Coupled with this pro- 


file of available “psychological muscle” 
should be an, 


+ + analytical understanding of school 
material in terms of the type and levels 
of learning and perceptual skills necessary 

or its mastery, The learner and that 
which is to be learned can then be 
matched on the basis of whether the 
former yeas the prerequisites for the 
latter. If not, remedial techniques geared 
toward up-grading the level of the skill 
appropriate to task mastery is initiated. 
This continual process of improving the 
learner and matching him with school 
materials as well as reshaping school ma- 
terials so as to conform more recisely 
to the learner's skills becomes the peda- 
gogical flywheel around which the spe- 


cial class program must be sensitively 
‘balanced (7), 


Functions and Content 
There is an implication in this posi- 
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tion that educational methods may be 
conceived as falling under two major 
headings: (r) methods and materials 
for improving appropriate psychological 
functions; and (2) methods and mate- 
rials for facilitating the learner’s acquisi- 
tion of formal educational content. There 
is a further implication that the psycho- 
educational framework conceived herein 
may be broad enough to apply to all 
children, not only the exceptional. 

If all the data and information so 
grandly envisioned in this essay should 
someday become available, the organiza- 
tion of books concerned with the educa- 
tion of exceptional children might be 
radically different from the two cur- 
rently serving as points of departure. 
They might begin with a statement of 
the specific educational objectives for 
these children accompanied by illustra- 
tive content for meeting these objectives, 
This content would be analyzed by the 
dimensions and degrees of psychological 
skills prerequisite to its mastery. Assess- 
ment techniques for determining the 
status of any individual relative to these 
dimensions would be provided. With an 
appreciation of the ubiquitous nature 
of individual differences, generalizations 
could then be proposed regarding the 
likely trouble spots in terms of weak or 
perhaps completely nonexistent dimen- 
sions of ability in different groups of 
exceptional children. Recommendations 
would follow for upgrading abilities, di- 
verting to alternative sensory channels, 
and altering content when necessary. 
Such a textbook would probably not in- 
clude the easy generalizations around 
the need for increased motivation, in- 
dividualization of instruction, and. con- 
crete experiences. It should also avoid 
the often repeated suggestions as to 
proper administrative provisions for these 
children. It would, hopefully, concen- 
trate on being a source of day-to-day 


classroom guidance, for the teacher of 
exceptional children, based on sound, re- 
search-fortified psychoeducational prin- 
ciples. 

The third book in this triumvirate, Dr. 
Maria Egg’s When A Child Is Different, 
has been translated from the German 
original, Ein Kind Ist Anders. Although 
by title it would appear to concern it- 
self with the same general issues as the 
other two, the similarity almost ceases 
at the title page. First, it is not concerned 
with all exceptional children—only with 
the mentally retarded. As its paper jacket 
accurately suggests, it was written as a 
“basic guide for parents and friends of 
mentally retarded children, giving prac- 
tical Suggestions on their education and 
training.” 

By design, therefore, it does not ap- 
proach the level of erudition of the Kirk 
and Dunn books, even as it concerns the 
mentally retarded. Its intent, in the early 
chapters, is to explain to parents in a 
clear and somewhat oversimplified fash- 
ion the nature and impact of mental re- 
tardation. The chief emotional ingre- 
dients are compassion and reassurance. 
From then on, it concentrates on being 
a useful treatise of the cookbook type 
on how parents can help their mentally 
retarded children in such developmental 
tasks as walking, speech, eating, drinking, 
undressing and dressing (in order of ease 
of accomplishment), cleanliness, and toi- 
let training. 

Although its approach is entirely 
ascientific, it is, in at least one sense, 


truer to its mission than either the Kirk 
or Dunn books. The latter volumes, in 
the tradition of texts in this and other 
fields, are more comfortable in the col- 
lege lecture hall than on the firing line 
of special education. Of course, such 
was the intention of the authors. The 
generalizations, abstractions, and research 
reports are ideal for stimulating discus- 
sion and challenging the intellect. They 
provide an excellent overview of prob- 
lems in the field without really offering 
a close-up view of the child and his 
problems. Egg’s book, on the other hand, 
although it does not increase our scientific 
understanding of the condition called 
mental retardation, is the mentally re- 
tarded child. 

The point being made is that even the 
so-called scientist in the field of excep- 
tionality should not immediately look 
down his nose at the popular and scien- 
tifically unrigorous works which appear 
from time to time. In unguarded mo- 
ments, one sometimes gets the chilling 
sensation which accompanies the self- 
admission that the popular writer, the 
novelist, and the biographer, perhaps be- 
cause of the greater freedom permitted 
by literary license, provide insights of 
greater substance than those obtained 
from response-rate graphs in operant 
conditioning experiments. 
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Schultz, T. W. The Economic Value 
of Education. New York: Columbia 
Univers. Press, 1963. Pp. xii + 92. 
$2.75. 


The wisdom of the Ford Foundation in 
selecting Professor Theodore W. Schultz 
to review the past and suggest the future 
direction of research into the economics 
of education is amply demonstrated in this 
brief but significant volume. Painfully 
aware of the difficulties besetting anyone 
attempting to make quantitative judgments 
concerning the dollar value of schooling, 
this author nevertheless succeeds admirably 
in pointing out some major oversights in 
past efforts and the complex questions yet 
to be answered before a truly accurate esti- 
mate can be achieved. All concerned with 
the costs and returns on our investment in 
education would do well to consider the 
tentative estimates as well as the problems 
posed in Schultz’s insightful evaluation of 
educational economics. 

Certain key concepts are emphatically 
reiterated throughout this brief work. The 
first of these is the failure of past studies 
to include, in estimating the cost of 
schooling, the earnings foregone by the stu- 
dent, especially in high school and college. 
After developing a logical basis for the 
validity and accuracy of his estimates, 
Schultz shows that in nations such as the 
United States and Israel, earnings foregone 
account for approximately 60 per cent of 
the total costs of schooling. In low-income 
countries, where the value of earnings fore- 
gone is an important element in the family 
budget from elementary grades on, the 
relative importance of this item is even 
greater if education through university is 
considered, Schultz is quite cogent in mak- 
ing his point that this neglected factor in 
the cost of schooling is responsible for a 
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major inaccuracy in past estimates. It 
should also be noted that this same hidden 
cost may be most influential in the greater 
dropout rate seen in the economically 
underprivileged segment of our population. 

Another major contribution is Schultz’s 
interesting attempt to evaluate the return 
on our investment in schooling when this 
is viewed as a form of human capital in- 
vestment in excess of $30 billion per an- 
num, Even after deflating many of the prior 
estimates though including among the 
costs the value of lost student earnings, the 
resulting data still reveal that the rate of 
return on schooling, when education is 
viewed as capital investment, is as high 
as or higher than that from nonhuman 
capital, even when no dollar allowsace is 
made for the tremendous consumer values 
which accrue to the student, his f:mily, 
and the community. 

Several of Schultz’s critical insights should 
be of genuine interest to all concerned with 
educational policy. The opinion that man’s 
economic capabilities are the result of 
schooling (described as a “produced means 
of production”), and that earning differ- 
ences in inherited capacities are in the na- 
ture of “pure rent,” presents a new way of 
looking at training and aptitude. It should 
also be noted that whereas the ratio of 
producer goods to capital is declining, the 
stock of human capital is increasing as a 
consequence of our greater investment in 
schooling. This is not only offered as one 
explanation for our continued economic 
growth despite the constant ratio of all 
capital to income, but is seen as a major 
factor in explaining important changes in 
the structure of wages and income distribu- 
tion. 

In his concluding chapter, Schultz poses 
several key questions which must be an- 
swered before a veridically sound determi- 
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nation may be made with respect to the 
economic value of education. Not the least 
of these concern the value of the basic re- 
search underway in our universities, the 
effect of schooling upon industry’s increas- 
ing demands for workers of high-level 
capacity, and how much of the benefit of 
schooling is captured by the student and his 
family as compared to that segment cap- 
tured by employers and others. Let us hope 
that educators as well as economists see 
the heuristic value of Schultz’s questions, 
especially in view of the fact that they are 
likely to be approached successfully only 
by an interdisciplinary effort. 


Exvus WEITZMAN 
American University 
Washington, DC 


Bany, M. A., & Johnson, L. V. Classroom 
Group Behavior. New York; Mac- 
millan, 1964. Pp. xii + 412. $5.95- 
Synopsis of the events so far: Kindly 

refugee scientist Dr. Kurt, experimenting 

before World War II at Midwest Univer- 
sity, has stimulated the growth of a whole 
new field, “group dynamics.” Dr. Kurt's 
colleagues, Ron, Ralph, Doc, Al, and 
hundreds of other scientists eagerly burl 
themselves into new studies. Mountains of 
knowledge develop. Now it is 1964. Viva- 
cious third-grade teacher Jane wonders 
what to do about the disruptive behavior of 
her group. Can she help them struggle 
through their cultural deprivation to over- 
come the forces of conformity, find knowl- 
edge, and gain true inner peace? She seeks 
out her mentor, kindly Professor Dick: 
JANE: But what can I do with them? It 
seems hopeless. 
DICK: It may seem that way, my dear. But 
ya must establish a good group climate. 
tudies have shown that democratic atmos- 
phere always fosters better learning experi- 


ences for boys and girls. 
BNEBo a 


Really, where are we in the systematic 
PP iahon of small-group knowledge to 
the classroom? Sometimes it seems as if 


the 3,000 odd studies of the last two decades 
have influenced no more than the mushy 
labels used to talk about teaching and learn- 
ing. In pre-service and in-service teacher ed- 
ucation, overenthusiasm and cultism have 
been succeeded by indifference, vulgariza- 
tion, confusion, and the usual sentimental 
fog of good intentions, This gloomy pic- 
ture has begun to brighten a bit in recent 
years, however; the government has finally 
gotten interested enough in education to 
pay for its study and improvement. Thus, 
the handful of scientists with interest in 
the classroom group as such is growing, 
and there are more efforts to link knowl- 
edge and practice. 

The book at hand is one of the best 
such efforts so far. Professors Bany and 
Johnson, both of the Division of Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles State College, have made 
a responsible, thoughtful bridging attempt. 
Conceiving the classroom group as a non- 
voluntary work group with formal leader, 
devoted to causing learning in its members, 
they review studies of group cohesiveness, 
interaction and structure, norms, goals, 
composition, and leadership, intertwining 
them skillfully with vivid critical incidents 
written by teachers, and drawing clear im- 
plications for practice. Study methods are 
outlined. 

It is genuinely refreshing to hear con- 
ceptually sound points made about the 
classroom social system—that the pervasive 
problems called “discipline” and “control” 
are essentially group problems; that standard 
roles like rebel, clown, and scapegoat flow 
from strains in the system (the authors note 
that only two per cent of over 200 teachers, 
given a case description of a scapegoating 
situation, said they would look into their own 
teaching methods and control practices as 
a possible factor); that, basically, the teacher 
is a leader, a person “who occupies a posi- 
tion of responsibility in coordinating and 
organizing the activities of the members of 
the class group in their tasks of attaining 
certain educational goals.” The analysis of 
ability “grouping” as a creator of subgroup 
structure is good, as is the commentary 
on the discrepancies between teacher-set 
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“standards for our room” and the going 
group norms. Individual deviation is seen 
as stemming, alternatively, from ignorance 
of the norm involved, low attraction to 
group, reward from other groups and per- 
sons, or from norm-attitude conflict; this 
illustrates clearly how ineffective monistic 
prescriptions like “understanding and ac- 
cepting the individual child” are bound to 
be. The material on group decision tech- 
niques is clearly worked out, even though 
it ignores the classic source in this area, 
Norman Maier. 

So it is a helpful book. For this very rea- 
son, it deserves close criticism. Many more 
treatments of this sort are needed, and they 
must be better. How? Better coverage, for 
one. A 1964 book can possibly be excused 
for not including Gage’s (1963) Handbook 
of research on teaching, but not for miss- 
ing Coleman’s Adolescent society (1961), 
Flanders’s (1960) classic on teacher in- 
fluence, Thelen’s (1961) research on teach- 
able groups and his thorough discussion of 
classroom inquiry (1960), and Anderson’s 
(1959) devastating critique of “authori- 
tarian-democratic” studies. And one would 
wish for McKeachie’s (1962) review of 
teaching-methods studies in the American 
College rather than his 1954 collection, and 
for Likert’s (1961) integrative view of 
the Michigan leadership and organization 
studies, rather than Kahn and Katz’s (1953) 
preliminary conclusions, 

And, there are just plain errors, Cohesive- 
ness is equated with homogeneity (pp. 62-3) 
and with “freedom from dissension and 
conflict” (p. 56); the “circle” communica- 
tion network is said to be the same as that 
involved in all-channel face-to-face discus- 
sion (p. 107); and the usual interpretation 
of the Hawthorne studies is presented on 
page 227 (that it occurred because manage- 
ment involved the workers in decisions), 

In a book with such a title, it is disap- 
pointing to find that almost all the examples 
are from elementary schools (maybe the 
Phenomena are more visible?—or at least 
safer), with an occasional high school situa- 
tion thrown in. One would not know that 
sexual matters play a part in any classroom 
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(though sex role is discussed in a distant 
kind of way), And one would expect the 
authors to have suggested, at least, that group 
phenomena also occur in the very college 
and graduate school classes in which this 
text is to be used. 

There are two other weaknesses, possibly 
connected with the elementary-level em- 
phasis. First, socio-emotional matters, and 
the problems associated with management 
and control, are on center stage, to the real 
detriment of clearer understanding of 
group support for the task, for inquiry. Yer 
the young child is not a noble savage, but a 
social creature with a mind who can teach 
his peers (as Lippitt is currently finding at 
Michigan). Second, the section on methods 
of studying classroom behavior is brief, 
often vague, and uninformed by the grow- 
ing amount of research in this area. Except 
for sociometrics and a questionnaire or two, 
learners themselves seem almost ignored as 
a source of data, Yet it is they who are the 
authorities on such matters as group norms, 
teacher and learner role expectations, goal 
clarity, and morale, 

It is inexcusable not to have an author 
index and an over-all bibliography. 

Once again: We need books on class- 
room group dynamics, This one is good; it 
can help teachers and professors of educa- 
tion be more sophisticated about the learn- 
ing group. And we need more and better. 


Martuew B, Mires 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Kendall, W. The Conservative Affirma- 
tion. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1963. 
Pp. xiv + 272. $5.95: 


The best kept secret of the twentieth 
century, said Garry Wills in reviewing 
this book, is the prose style of Willmoore 
Kendall. I want to set that point right at 
the top of this review, because this book 
should be recommended to anyone who 
loves good prose or who wants, if he 
writes, to school his own craft. A Kendall 
sentence, which curls around its subject, 
teasing every bump and niche of it, like an 
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octopus hugging a rock, and then, off there 
at the end, gives it one sharp tap and lays 
it open to the nucleus—a Kendall sentence 
is a sort of miracle in itself. Here’s a book- 
ful of em! 

Now Professor Kendall is not only an 
artist but a scholar of political science. As a 
scholar and theorist he has covered the lit- 
erature in a half-dozen languages and con- 
tributed to it in three languages, but—when 
it comes to saying what “conservatism” (or, 
as he prefers, “modern American con- 
servatism”) is all about, he takes a different 
tack. “Go,” he says, “down to the political 
marketplace,” and see exactly what issues 
are “up,” what issues are “important,” and 
therefore what issues are actually forcing 
people to take a stand. 

He finds a clutch of these issues in a 
glittering discussion of “the two majorities 
in American politics” (the Presidential and 
the Congressional): internal security, pork 
barrel politics, tariffs, foreign aid, the 
Negro, immigration, the federal debt, mili- 
tary hardware (especially Air Force), pa- 
triotism (as opposed to “internationalism”), 
foreign policy (i.e., whether it is ideologized 
or expedient), and direct democracy. By 
and large, says Kendall, the Congressional 
majority turns in, year after year, a more 
“conservative” performance on these ques- 
tions than the Presidential majority; the 
same people year after year elect Presidents 
who disagree with the Congress they also 
have elected. Along the way, Kendall ap- 
plies an important corrective to the thesis 
of James Burnham’s Congress and the 
American Tradition, 

_ Kendall devotes separate chapters to five 
intensely argued subjects (again, the “mar- 
ketplace” approach)—McCarthyism, free- 
dom of speech, the “social contract” theory, 
the “open society,” and “Christian pacifism.” 

e last, on pacifism, strikes me as the most 
profound and valuable argument in the 
book. Finally, a selection of some 30 of 
Kendall’s book reviews over the last several 
years gives us a front-row seat as he takes 
on all and sundry, from a remarkably 
prophetic encounter with Richard Weaver's 
Ideas Have: Consequences to a deft dis- 


emboweling of Heilbroner’s The Future As 
History. 

If there is a difficulty in this book, it is 
subtle—but crucial. Kendall, you must 
understand, attempts to avoid the “doc- 
trinaire.” He pooh-poohs the “literary” 
search for conservative essences in “what 
other people have been thinking and writ- 
ing.” He is aimed, he says, down that road 
to the marketplace. Yet he is smart enough 
to know that even a political marketplace 
sometimes can offer shoddy goods, and that 
if conservatism is nothing but the effort to 
nurture (nurture, not petrify) an established 
order, it cannot on that basis alone select 
between good and bad. There is the prior 
obligation to make a moral choice: Granted 
the “order” is “established,” should it be 
perpetuated? 

Subtle, I say, because Kendall’s under- 
lying dedication to something beyond the 
marketplace crops up only in his turn of 
phrase. We keep running across his ref- 
erences to such things as “rational de- 
liberation moving from sound political and 
moral _premises”—‘inherited principles” — 
“‘values’” (his quotes)—“a very high level 
of moral aspirations” —“the destiny and per- 
fection of America and of mankind”—“a 
higher law”—“the Great Tradition”—“or- 
thodoxy” (his italics) —‘onslaught against 
truth”—and so on. The problem is aptly il- 
lustrated by comparing two passages: (1) 
the one at the end of the McCarthyism 
chapter, where Kendall says this nation will 
remain “schizophrenic” until it has resolved 
the basic problem of heresy, and (2) the 
passage in the chapter on Christian pacifism, 
where he insists that revolutionary pro- 
posals must be matched against “the prem- 
ises on which we understand our society, 
and along with our society our civilization, 
to rest.’ Well, are we schizophrenic or do 
we truly know ourselves? 

The dialectic of Kendall is that of the 
pragmatic observer, but his rhetoric gives 
him away as (God bless him) a man firmly 
committed to religious and moral proposi- 
tions—yes, Truths—whose value can never 
be ascertained in any political marketplace. 

I have a suspicion that the transcendental 
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level of things will sooner or later have a 
statement from the good professor. I, for 
one, will race to read it. Those curling sen- 
tences are entirely irresistible. 


WituaM F. RICKENBACKER 
The National Review 
New York City 


Albertson, M. L., Rice, A. E., & Birky, 
P. E., New Frontiers For American 
Youth. Washington, DC: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1961. Pp. vi + 212. $4.50. 


A century ago, American youth was ad- 
vised to go west. Today, the frontiers for 
American youth are no longer limited to a 
single point of the compass. Without rea- 
lizing it, the new frontiers now literally 
envelop us: Up and down and all around, 
our young men and women with courage, 
imagination, skills, and idealism venture 
forth to face the challenges of our day. 
Dramatic, indeed, are the probes of a 
Shepard and a Grissom. Less so, perhaps, 
are the exploits of a Peace Corpsman. But 
history may assign to him an importance 
no less significant. 

In New Frontiers For American Youth, 
the team of authors purports to give its 
readers a statement of the germinal devel- 
opment of the Peace Corps and its lusty 
growth since 22 September, 1961, when 
Congress formalized its establishment as a 
permanent, semi-autonomous agency within 
the State Department. The authors do more 
than trace the development of the Peace 
Corps. They point to the known and antici- 
pated problems—administrative, financial, 
political, yes, historical—with which the 
progenitors and leaders of the Peace Corps 
must grapple. 

The Peace Corps, along with other efforts 
of help and self-help, both private and pub- 
lic, represents the export of American ideal- 
ism and pragmatism, an indigenous Ameri- 
can product. This effort is undoubtedly one 
of the fast growing enterprises in our politi- 
cal economy, Any perceptive observer will 
readily recognize that the Peace Corps con- 
stitutes no insignificant tool in our larger 
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international enterprise to bring under- 
standing and peace to a tortured world, 
Many people have doubted that nuclear 
superiority could accomplish this. Perhaps, 
then, in the Peace Corps we have discov- 
ered a more effective weapon whose com- 
ponents are youth and idealism. 

The leaders of the Peace Corps, as the 
authors repeatedly inform us, are, however, 
no glassy-eyed dreamers. One can be com- 
forted by the heavy infusion of practical 
concerns which permeates the thinking, 
planning, and implementation of the pro- 
gram. After all, Americans are not new at 
the business of help to underdeveloped peo- 
ples. The failures and successes of early 
missionary efforts, the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Marshall Plan, the 
Fulbright Program, the Smith-Mundt Pro- 
gram, to mention just a few, have taught 
us something. Emphasis in the Peace Corps 
is laid on the participant’s acquisition of 
native language proficiency, technical skills, 
and a willingness to live and work under 
local conditions. Know-how, of course, is 
very important; but this is an assignment 
that calls for dedication, perhaps even self- 
effacement. Where else but in young peo- 
ple can we hope to find the massive doses 
of these ingredients so necessary for the 
success of the Peace Corps’s objectives? 

Reassuring, too, is the knowledge that 
the Peace Corps planners see themselves in 
the perspective of other efforts and other 
instruments of American foreign policy. 
“Keeping the peace is too complex a busi- 
hess to entrust to any one channel,” assert 
the authors. 

Originally intended as a report to Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the Congress, New 
Frontiers For American Youth is the out- 
come of a study by a group of staff mem- 
bers at Colorado State University. Because 
of its breadth and wider relevance, the re- 
port has been made available in its present 
form to the general public. Its original pur- 
pose undoubtedly accounts for its straight- 
forward, factual presentation. Clarity, 
rather than rhapsody, seems to have been 
the dominant ingredient in the ink of the 
writers in a circumstance where elation 


could so readily have seduced them. For 
the prospective Peace Corpsman, there is 
some down-to-earth reading on who should 
yolunteer, the terms and conditions of serv- 
ice, and the kinds of preparation one must 
engage in to qualify for service. 

For education, New Frontiers For Amer- 
ican Youth points to some new educational 
frontiers, too, While these new directions 
are posted in no particular sense, such as, 
for example, reorientation of subject con- 
tent in high school and college curricula, 
there is the omnipresent sense that educa- 
tion for the New World of our time must 
undergo a kind of rebirth in which some 
traditions must be replaced, others reaf- 
firmed. The selection of these traditions 
will be a measure of our wisdom and, per- 
haps, our security. 


AsrAHAM S. GoopHARTZ 
Brooklyn College 


Parker, D. H. Schooling for Individual 
Excellence. New York: Thomas Nel- 
son, 1963. Pp. 285. $5.00. 


Although the title of the book gives little 
hint of it, its author deals with the problem 
of how to bring about change in schools 
from their present undesirable situation to 
one which he is convinced can and should 
be obtained. His message is primarily why 
changes are needed, how to engineer the 
changes that he thinks should be made, and, 
secondarily, what is the meaning of indi- 
viduality and excellence. 

Look first at the unhappy situation in 
American schools. They operate, according 
to Parker, largely on expediency rather 
than philosophical principles—witness the 
expedience of ETV, the Trump Plan, and 
teacher aides, to mention but a few. Un- 
warranted and unvalidated assumptions 
rather than scientific knowledge about 
grouping, IQ, and the three Rs guide the 
thinking and practice of educators, What 
is most blameworthy, however, is this: 
Teachers either ignore or are ignorant of 
individual differences among students. 

Changes must be made, But before they 


can be brought about, says Parker, it will 
be necessary to tear down much of the 
inadequate mental framework of our pres- 
ent concept of education and replace it 
with a conceptual structure of schooling 
made out of what we have learned from 
the behavioral sciences about the individ- 
ual, about his learning, and about the na- 
ture and use of knowledge. The knowledge 
so gained must be guided by philosophical 
principles. 

The author states his major philosophical 
principle in what he calls the Multilevel 
Philosophy. In it, he proposes that the 
schools provide a situation in which each 
child may start where he is and move as 
fast and as far as his learning rate and 
capacity will let him. Parker’s concept of 
individuality, a major concept in the book, 
turns out to be largely a matter of quanti- 
tative differences in learning rate and 
capacity. 

Schooling, a second major concept, has 
two facets, training and education. The 
former consists of skill-getting; the latter 
consists of intellectual skill-using. School- 
ing, then, can be scientifically structured 
around training and education, and Parker 
spends a number of chapters demonstrat- 
ing how this can be carried out. 

‘A third major concept in the author’s 
thinking is that of excellence. Excellence 
means nothing more nor less than creativ- 
ity, and creativity turns out to be the 
familiar formulation of the problem-solv- 
ing process. The title would have more 
accurately described the content of the 
book had it read, School for Individuality, 
for the idea of excellence plays very little 
part in the argument of the author. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness in the book 
is the inadequate treatment of human moti- 
vation, Parker borrows from Whitehead 
the notion that man wants to live, he wants 
to live better, and he wants to live still 
better. In another place, the author says 
that man “wants to know,” that he is the 
most curious of all creatures. But he ap- 
plies the concept of motivation only to the 
student in the learning situation, ignoring 
entirely the problem of the motivation of 
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teachers and administrators for or against 
making the changes he advocates. Such 
rationalistic definitions and descriptions of 
human motivation are bound to be inade- 
quate when one tries to explain why chil- 
dren learn and such complex phenomena as 
why educators resist change and innova- 
tion. When one advocates making whole- 
sale changes in education as does Parker, 
a more profound understanding of human 
motivation is called for. Complex human 
motivation and stability of values and atti- 
tudes, both in classroom learning and in 
social change, are as surely facts of life that 
need to be recognized as is individuality. 
A more adequate treatment of human 
motivation and human values would have 
made Parker's analysis of the present situa- 
tion in the schools more convincing and 
would have made his proposed plan to 
change the schools more likely to be ac- 
cepted, 
Rosert F. DeEHAaan 
Hope College 
Holland, Michigan 


Grommon, A. H. (Ed.) The Education 
of Teachers of English for American 
Schools and Colleges, New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1963. Pp. v + 
604. $6.50. 


This book, the fifth of the five-volume 
Curriculum Series prepared for the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English by 
the Commission on the English Curriculum, 
is divided into four parts, each focusing 
respectively on elementary, secondary, 
in-service, and college English teaching. Ex- 
cerpts from previous volumes in the Cur- 
riculum Series (with the exception of Vol- 
ume IV, which is still in preparation) are 
used to reinforce descriptions of elementary 
and secondary teacher-cducation programs. 

Of special interest to readers of Volume 
V, according to the publisher’s flyer is“... 
a unique section on ways to familiarize col- 
lege teachers who have no professional 
training with the methodology of teaching.” 
For those unfamiliar with methods used to 
educate secondary teachers, the “anique” 
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section will prove valuable; for those fa- 
miliar with programs for educating sec- 
ondary teachers, recommendations such as 
“internships,” “seminars,” “student apprais- 
als,” and “elements of a satisfactory pro- 
gram” (pp. 576-582) should be read as stu- 
dent teaching, special methods courses, 
student ratings, and observation schedules, 
There is no doubt that institutions which 
adopt the recommendations of this “unique” 
section are more likely to produce college 
English teachers who are better than many 
who presently “commit” English on the 
undergraduate. 

The specific recommendations concern- 
ing prospective college English teachers’ 
internships, coupled with the general rec- 
ommendations which precede each of the 
book’s four parts and the sections headed 
Preview, Summary, Bibliography, make the 
book too easy to “read.” This judgment is 
both a tribute to Professor Grommon’s 
structure and a warning to those who may 
uncritically accept the overgeneralized Réc- 
ommendations, Years of wrestling with the 
professional problems of English teachers’ 
education, and scholarly winnowing of re- 
search studies and reports by the editor 
and other dedicated professionals in the 
field undergird the principles implicit in 
the Recommendations. But the Recommen- 
dations themselves are the product of a 
collective; they are necessarily generalized 
to account for the diverse viewpoints ex- 
pressed by representatives of 80,000 English 
teachers who certainly do not have one 
mind on all aspects of English teachers’ edu- 
cational programs. And it is this diversity, 
not the editor’s inconsistency, which ac- 
counts for frequent paradoxes found in the 
book. 

Oversimplified, these paradoxes cluster 
around whether prospective English teach- 
ers at all levels, elementary through college, 
shall be specialists or generalists. Recom- 
mendations favoring the specialist call for 
concentration in depth within the discipline, 
utilization of many screening devices for 
admission to programs for English teach- 
ing, exhortation for graduate work, and 
selection, ultimately, of a PhD program 
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with a teaching internship. Recommenda- 
tions favoring the generalists call for the 

tion of all departments and colleges 
ia structuring English teachers’ programs, 
coordination of course content leading to 
interdisciplinary studies, individualization of 

s, and the injection of new content 
a e.g., linguistics, programed 
learning, media instruction, and designs for 
slow learners. Resolution of these para- 
doxes can come only from experimental 
research designs. 

When The Education of Teachers of 
English for American Schools and Colleges 
faces systematic and rigorous examination 
by research specialists, its tenets will be dif- 
ficult to support. First, curricula cited or 
recommended are pure paper designs; there 
is no evidence that one curriculum is better 
than any other except in the a priori, ex- 
pert opinion of those who recommend it. 
Second, the ultimate measure of English 
teachers’ education programs at all levels 
is to be found in their students’ performance 
in various learning environments. Designs to 
ascertain whether or not English teachers 
do produce these learnings are crucial to 
those who would blueprint programs for 
educating English teachers. Finally, the 
Statement that the EdD degree is generally 
unacceptable (p. 583) for teaching college 
English is regrettable. There is no evidence 
that “superior” college teachers are in any 
Sense the automatic product of PhD train- 
ing. Variations in the “quality” of such pro- 
grams are at least as great as those found in 
programs leading to the EdD. Even more 
Tegrettable, the statement has the tacit en- 
dorsement of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, which, by virtue of 
its silence, relegates some of its members to 
second-class citizenship on the basis of 
what, without supporting evidence, can 
only be called bigotry. 

„In summary, Volume V of the Series pro- 
vides scholarly and ordered perceptions of 
current opinions about programs for edu- 
cating teachers of English, but the Rec- 
ommendations for designing programs for 
Prospective English teachers at all levels 
need to be recast as hypotheses and tested 


in experimental situations. Until evidence 
supports the Recommendations made in 
this book, it will have to be described as a 
compendium of conflicting opinions about 
programs for educating English teachers. 
Eowarp R. Facan 
Pennsylvania State University 


Thomas, N. Socialism Re-examined. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1963. Pp. 280. 
$4.00. 


It is difficult enough in our country to 
maintain a stance as a radical for almost 50 
years, but to be a respectable and respected 
one for this long is virtually impossible. The 
charm, the wit, and the goodwill of Norman 
Thomas are revealed in this book; it is 
worth reading for insight into the personal 
character of a unique political and social 
leader. The book is not autobiographical; 
the qualities of Thomas the man are re- 
flected in his interpretation of past events, 
his analysis of current issues, and his pre- 
dictions and fears for the future. 

The development of the book is “loosely 
historical.” The author moves from a 
description of the genesis of socialism to 
an assessment of the vitality of the move- 
ment in current times. Mr. Thomas writes 
as if he were sharing his thoughts and 
reminiscences with a group of intimates; 
much of the book reads like a grandfather's 
reporting a story to his grandchildren, and 
it is entirely intelligible only if the reader is 
vaguely familiar with the broad outlines of 
the tale. The book is much too brief to do 
justice either to the subject matter or to 
Norman Thomas’s vast range of experiences. 
‘Almost one-quarter of it is wasted on re- 
producing party platforms and related 
documents on the socialist movement, and 
in 200 pages Mr. Thomas only touches on 
his long personal struggle to maintain a 
liberal posture and but superficially analyzes 
the failure of a remarkably conceived social 
movement. 

Several of the chapters are indeed inter- 
esting pieces and stand on their own merits. 
One short chapter, “The Garrison State,” 
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for example, is provocative enough to be 
considered by scholars of social conflict and 
at the same time useful for stimulating dis- 
cussion among high school students. But, 
in truth, even the best of these chapters fail 
to meet the standards of analytical analysis. 
Thomas argues by persuasion and faith, not 
on the basis of sensitivity to the social order 
or of commitment to an integrated set of 
values. Probably he felt, in addition to 
beefing up the number of pages in the book, 
that it was necessary to include the party 
platforms as an appendix because the text 
fails to provide a forcefully explicated stand 
on critical issues. For example, without 
justification or rationalization of his stand, 
he covers in one sentence such points as 
the ownership of oil rights and comments 
that possession “. . . should not be so in- 
clusively national as to prevent other na- 
tions from benefiting from these resources 
except on terms fixed by either national or 
private owners.” Mr. Thomas’s political and 
social philosophy is likely to be dismissed 
by many readers because of the very way 
declarations are presented. 

Since Mr. Thomas obviously must have 
recognized years ago the waning importance 
in the United States of the socialist move- 
ment or at least the party he headed, one 
wonders why he did not choose another 
avenue in order to realize some of his goals. 
Participation in government, a career in 
the welfare field, affiliation with the labor 
movement, or an academic position—any 
of these roles might have allowed him 
greater opportunity for expression, One 
must assume that Mr. Thomas purposely 
chose to influence by avoiding these well 
institutionalized routes. 

Perhaps our social system provided op- 
portunities in the past for a relatively 
comfortable posture as a minority political 
spokesman but this is not apparent any 
longer, It seems that we are not doing very 
much to prevent the extinction of the 
reasonable political deviant. Occasionally 
someone takes this role for a short time, 
such as Harvard Professor Stuart Hughes, 
who campaigned several years ago for the 
Massachusetts Senate seat. But sustained 
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careers for very many such political leaders 
are unlikely, and Mr. Thomas is perhaps the 
last on the national scene. If only on these 
grounds, it is unfortunate that, given the lim- 
ited energy of his older years and his con- 
tinued diverse activities, he chose to expend 
his efforts on this type of volume. There is 
so much more he could have told us—about 
his views on current “irrational” political 
movements, both left and right, in the 
United States, about his interpersonal rela- 
tions with leaders of the political center, 
his attempts to hold the socialist party to- 
gether, and his assessment of the present 
moral basis of social life—that one feels 
cheated after finishing this book. Perhaps 
one could not expect Mr. Thomas to pro- 
vide the equivalent of an “oral history” 
about himself, but somehow we deserve a 
less empty document. 


Howarp E. Freeman 
Brandeis University 
Waltham, Mass. 


Thorndike, R. L. The Concepts of Over- 
and Underachievement. New York: 
Bur. Publ., Teach. Coll., Columbia 
Univers., 1963. Pp. viii + 79. $3.25. 


In his characteristically clear, insightful 
way Professor Thorndike treats the titled 
topic and related matters of importance to 
educational researchers. He addresses the 
educational researcher who has had at least 
one course, and preferably two, in applied 
statistics, with emphasis on correlation and 
reliability, Others will find much of his 
prose intelligible but may not understand 
the statistical portions, 

Thorndike shows that the typical studies 
of over- and underachievement (or, what 
is essentially the same, of under- and over- 
predictedness) are marred by methodo- 
logical ineptness, especially the failure to 
recognize regression toward the mean due 
to errors of measurement for what it is: 
Those persons who score high on a test 
relative to others tested with them tend to 
score too high because of positive errors of 


measurement, and those who score low tend 
to score too low because of negative errors 
of measurement. Upon retest with a compa- 
rable form of the same test (and assuming 
no practice effect), the high scorers tend to 
score lower than they did on the first form, 
and the low scorers tend to score higher 
than initially. If the experimenter chooses 
for his improvement program only those 
who score quite low on a test (say, the 
lowest five per cent of a group on a reading 
test), then he is almost certain to show 
larger gains than losses on a retest, even 
though his improvement program was to- 
tally ineffectual. 

For example, if a certain test has a com- 
parable-forms reliability of .80, examinees 
will tend to regress 20 per cent of the way 
to the mean on the form administered 
second, Thus, if David scores 54 points on 
the first test, and the average of his class is 
64, we estimate his score on a comparable 
form of the test, administered without inter- 
vening learning (and without practice ef- 
fects), to be 64 + 0.80 (54 — 64) = 55 
which is two points—20 per cent of 10 
points—nearer the mean, 64, than his initial 
score, 54, was. We have simply used the 
linear regession equation for predicting 
“true” scores (56 is our estimate of David's 
true score) from “obtained” scores (David's 
obtained score was 54). 

Another way to view regression toward 
the mean to be expected because of errors 
of measurement would be to prove that the 
obtained scores of a tested group correlate 
positively with the random errors of meas- 
urement that these obtained scores con- 
tain. Let the obtained score of the ith in- 
dividual (that is, of any one examinee) 
tested be X,. Consider this X, to be com- 
posed of the individual’s true score, Tı, and 
his error of measurement, E,, on that form 


of the test for that occasion. Then we may 
write, 


X=T, +E: 
What will the correlation be between 
the X’s and the E’s? It will be the same as 


the correlation between the (T + E)’s and 
the E’s. Note that both expressions contain 


E. Because of this overlap and the standard 
assumption that the correlation of true 
scores with random errors is zero for large 
groups of tested individuals, the correlation 
of (T + E)’s with E’s will be positive, ex- 
cept in the unlikely event that the test is 
perfectly reliable, in which event all E's 
are zero. Because the mean of a large set 
of random errors of measurement is zero, 
the positive correlation between obtained 
scores and the errors of measurement that 
they contain insures that large obtained 
scores tend to contain large positive errors 
of measurement, whereas small obtained 
scores tend to contain large negative errors 
of measurement. There is no tendency for 
an individual who has a large error of 
measurement on the first form of a test to 
have a large error on the second form (the 
expected error for any individual before he 
is tested with any form of a test is zero); 
so as a group, those individuals who score 
high on the first form, relative to their fel- 
low examinees, tend to score somewhat 
lower on the second form, whereas those 
who score low on the first form tend to 
improve on the second. 

This is only one of a number of points 
about measurement and research that 
Thorndike treats well, but perhaps it is his 
central theme. He weds measurement and 
controlled experimentation so adroitly that 
the little monograph should be as useful in 
research methods courses as in intermediate 
measurement classes. His emphasis through- 
out the book on the necessity for ran- 
domized assignment of pupils to treatments, 
such as a remedial-reading method versus a 
control group, is greatly needed, Because of 
inadequate design, most improvement “ex- 
periments” are biased and therefore doomed 
from their inception to be inconclusive. The 
cards are stacked, often unwittingly, in 
favor of one treatment or the other, us- 
ually the improvement procedure. 

The format of this 79-page monograph— 
really, just a long article—is attractive; the 
printing is excellent, and the text is virtually 
free of typographical and substantive errors. 
The price seems high for so little paper 
and ink, but educational researchers can 
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hardly afford not to have this gem readily 
available. 


Juran C. Srantey and Gene Grass 
University of Wisconsin 


Bereday, G. Z. F., & Lauwerys, J. A. 
(Eds.) The Education and Training 
of Teachers. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1963. Pp. xiv + 578. 
$10.50. 


The theme of this most recent yearbook 
is timely, following as it does in the wake of 
the widespread discussion and debate caused 
by the publication in 1963 of Conant’s and 
Koerner’s vigorous pleas for reform of 
teacher education, This is not intended, 
however, to be a contribution to the 
polemics of the subject (although opinions 
are expressed), but a factual survey dealing 
with four phases of teacher education: the 
ideal teacher in ancient civilizations, present 
ways of educating teachers in representa- 
tive countries, the relation between teacher 
training and various economic and social 
problems, and new developments taking 
place in teacher education. 

This all-inclusive aim is attempted, if not 
achieved, in 55 separate essays, totaling 
close to 600 pages. Spilling out of this veri- 
table cornucopia is information and opinion 
about almost any aspect of teacher educa- 
tion—in almost any country—you might 
care to name. Here are articles on the 
teacher in ancient China and in Greece and 
Rome; articles on how teachers are trained 
in Australia, Canada, England, Belgium, 
Finland, Poland, the USA and other coun- 
tries; articles on experimental programs, on 
preparing teachers of speech and drama, 
and teachers of the handicapped. It is a 
small encyclopedia on the subject of 
teacher education and as such should be a 
useful reference work for those working in 
the field. The general reader may find it 
a bit cloying and be reminded of the little 
boy whose comment on a book about pen- 
guins was that it told more about penguins 
than he cared to know. 

The American contributions on the 
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whole seem more conventional than those 
by foreign authors. Willard S. Elsbree's 
chapter on “Teacher Education in the USA” 
is undoubtedly an accurate historical ac- 
count but is uncritical and optimistic in its 
acceptance of the status quo; it is typical 
of this account that the founding of the 
National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education is described as a “fortu- 
nate” development without any recognition 
being given to the fact that ncarte has for 
long been under fire by both the academics 
and some of the professionals. William H, 
Cartwright’s chapter on postwar revisions is 
purely descriptive and noncommittal, with- 
out any hint of the value of one thing as 
against another. Some of the essays by the 
Americans simply repeat their authors’ 
well-known predilection—e.g., Alvin Eurich 
presents his familiar plea for more TV, pro- 
gramed learning, and team teaching, and 
T. M. Stinnett restates the NeA-TEps-New 
Horizons case for monopolistic control of 
teacher education. The best American con- 
tribution is by Paul Woodring, who does 
not hesitate to examine critically some of 
the dogmas (the insistence, for example, on 
the necessity for fifth year in teacher train- 
ing) and who argues for “an open and 
flexible, not a closed and rigid profession.” 

Several of the essays from abroad show 
that teacher training on the Continent con- 
tinues to be more subject-matter minded 
than in the United States, and that pedagogy 
in European countries remains, as Brian 
Holmes says, “predominately an historical 
philosophical study,” whereas in America 
its corpus is increasingly drawn from the 
behavioral sciences, Many of the essays indi- 
cate, however, that times are changing and 
that American influence is felt more and 
more in foreign educational systems. There 
may from time to time be waves of Yankee- 
go-home feeling in Europe, but our educa- 
tional ideas and practices are increasingly 
welcome—in England, the Scandinavian 
countries, France, Italy. Even the Russians 
talk occasionally like fugitives from the old 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth. 

One thing strikes the reader of this book 


forceably: Almost to a man, the contribu- 
tors represent some branch of pedagogy. 
Are professional pedagogues the only ex- 
perts on the training of teachers? It would 
have been refreshing to hear from repre- 
sentatives of the academic fields—say, those 
who train teachers in history, English, or 
the sciences. It might also have been 
interesting to hear from those whose 
voices are almost never raised in symposia 
on the education of teachers, the classroom 
practitioners at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. The list of contributors sug- 
gests an underlying assumption that only 
the professional pedagogues are qualified to 
discuss this subject. (In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that since the publica- 
tion of his book on teacher training James 
Bryant Conant is now referred to in some 
circles as a “layman.”) 

_ Asan historical account of developments 
in the field, this yearbook should be useful 
to the student and a welcome addition to 
specialized libraries. It has, however, some 
serious faults: It tries to cover too much 
ground and is often repetitive in doing so; 
it lacks broad representation among its 
contributors; and when it deals with those 
things in teacher education which now dis- 
turb the general public, it is apt to exhibit 
an air of complacency and a lack of realistic 
self-appraisal. 


Mortimer SMITH 
Council for Basic Education 
Washington, DC 


Wilcox, F. O., & Haviland, H. F., Jr. The 
Atlantic Community: Progress and 
Prospects. New York: Praeger, 1964. 
Pp. viii -+ 294. $6.00 (cloth) $2.25 
(paper). 

_ The Atlantic Community is useful and 

important because it sheds a considerable 

amount of light on the status of the Atlantic 
plane which is an important mainstay of 
aT Ei policy of the United States. 

nlike many compilations of essays written 
by different authors, this book is tightly 
organized and has a clearly visible design 


and an apparent unity. The editors, Francis 
O. Wilcox, former Assistant Secretary of 
State, and H. Field Haviland, Jr., Director 
of Foreign Policy Studies at the Brookings 
Institution, are old hands in all that per- 
tains to NATO, the Common Market and 
other problems confronting the Atlantic 
community of nations. They have assembled 
a group of experts and have obviously in- 
sisted that all adhere to the central pur- 
pose of the book, which is a sober appraisal 
of the present status and prospects for the 
future of the Atlantic alliance. 

It is no secret that the unity of the 
Atlantic community faces, at the present, a 
severe crisis. The restraint exercised by the 
Soviet Union and by the United States in 
dealing with potentially explosive danger 
spots in the world which followed the 
Cuban confrontation has seriously weakened 
the solidarity of the free nations of West- 
ern Europe and lessened their reliance on 
the United States, For years, the growls of 
the Russian bear and the overt acts of ag- 
gression of the Soviet Union have caused 
the nations of the Atlantic alliance to draw 
closer together by tightening their bonds 
of economic and military cooperation. The 
partial detente between Russia and America 
has brought a partial disarray in the alliance. 

The authors of the essays have addressed 
themselves to several crucial questions. 
What is behind General De Gaulle’s in- 
transigent attitude on the basic issues of 
the Western alliance? What are likely to 
be the consequences of the exclusion of 
Great Britain from the Common Market? 
To what extent and how should the tra- 
ditional policies of the United States to- 
ward Western Europe be modified? What 
are the prospects for a true Atlantic Com- 
munity? If those prospects are good, by 
what means can this objective be attained? 

Even the posing of these weighty and 
complex questions is an important contri- 
bution to an intelligent discussion of one 
of the most basic policies of the United 
States. The contributors to the Atlantic 
Community have, however, provided some 

Jausible answers to these questions. 

Professor Stanley Hoffman of Harvard 
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suggests that behind the present disagree- 
ment between the United States and Presi- 
dent De Gaulle is a fundamentally different 
vision of the future. The United States fears 
that European nationalist separatisms will 
eventually weaken the Atlantic alliance, 
whereas De Gaulle, who always looks far 
ahead into the future, does not exclude the 
possibility of a convergence of Soviet and 
American interests which would auto- 
matically increase the danger of Soviet ag- 
gression, covert or overt, in Western 
Europe. “De Gaulle’s European national- 
ism,” Hoffman writes, “is in the short run 
infinitely more anti-Soviet than it is anti- 
American, since the mortal threat comes 
from the East, and the only chance of re- 
sisting it from the West; but in the very 
long run it is both anti-Soviet and anti- 
American.” 

Senator J. W. Fulbright, Chairman of 
the United States Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, agrees with Hoffman as 
to the fundamental nature of the conflict 
with De Gaulle. General De Gaulle, Ful- 
bright writes, secks to create an essentially 
national Western European bloc which 
would become a third great power to 
counter-balance the strength, influence, and 
the military atomic power of the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Senator Ful- 
bright sees De Gaulle’s grand design as an 
essentially conservative reversion to the 
classical balance of power system among 
sovereign states. He minces no words when 
he terms De Gaulle’s plan based on un- 
limited national sovereignty as “an intoler- 
ably dangerous anachronism in the nuclear 
age.” The Atlantic community, in the view 
of the most influential member of Congress 
in the area of foreign affairs, must be 
strengthened and not weakened in these 
times of great changes in world communism. 

The consequences of the rejection of 
Britain’s application for membership in 
the Comon Market, by De Gaulle’s veto, are 
brilliantly assessed by Professor Max Beloff 
of Oxford University. Beloff considers the 
rejection a “tragic blunder” which is fraught 
with danger for the future of the Atlantic 
community of nations. The humiliating ex- 
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clusion of Britain, which was ready to 
abandon its policy of “splendid isolation” 
and even weaken its ties to the Common- 
wealth, was, in Beloff’s view, a blow to 
European unity. “The danger is,” Professor 
Beloff writes, “. . . that the first reaction 
may turn out to be one of intense national- 
ism, of a search for foreign scapegoats, 
whether European or American, for a 
humiliation which was not the govern- 
ment’s alone.” Beloff hints that skillful 
Soviet diplomacy could easily exploit the 
British mood and induce the British gov- 
ernment, especially with Labor in power, to 
increase greatly its trade with the Soviet 
Union. In his view, any attempt to 
strengthen the Atlantic Community must 
begin with the admission of Great Britain 
to the Common Market. 

H. Field Haviland, Jr., writing specifically 
on US policy vis-a-vis Nato and the Atlantic 
community, comes to the conclusion that 
“strengthening the total web of Atlantic 
political relations is a central and critical 
part of the strategy of preparing the United 
States for the world of tomorrow.” Havi- 
land is, however, painfully aware of the fact 
that neither the majority of America’s po- 
litical and military leaders nor, even more 
so, the public at large is ready to surrender 
any significant decision-making powers to 
the governing organs of the Atlantic alli- 
ance. Without such a popular base of sup- 
port for any supranational organization, 
even if limited only to the free nations, 
progress can be made only by small, careful, 
and partial improvements, 

What of the long-range prospects for 
the Atlantic Community? Professor Robert 
R. Bowie of Harvard, analyzing the diffi- 
culties experienced by Nato planners in ar- 
riving at a unified military strategy to deal 
with the ever-present Soviet threat, con- 
cludes soberly that given the changed 
economic conditions in Western Europe, 
the present foreign policy orientation of 
the French government and the growing 
feud between communist China and Russia, 
the frictions and tensions will continue. He 
urges, however, that these disputes be dealt 
with calmly and the controversies kept 10 


ctive. This seems to be good advice, 
There are in the world today too many un- 
certain variables to make it possible, or even 
safe, for any country, especially for a great 
power like the United States, to formulate 
a rigid foreign policy based on inflexible 
objectives. 
Marx M. Krue 
University of Chicago 


McGrath, G. D., Jelinek, J. J., & Woch- 
ner, R. E. Educational Research Meth- 
ods. New York: Ronald, 1963. Pp. vi 
+ 301. $5.50. 


At the time this review was in preparation, 
the reviewer was teaching test construc- 
tion to a class composed of three grad- 
uate students in education, and two grad- 
uate students and one senior in psychology. 
She read to the class 24 statements from a 
chapter entitled “Utilization of Instruments 
and Measures” in the guise of a true-false 
test. At the insistence of the students, five 
possible responses were permitted, dis- 
tributed as follows: 24 “T,” 27 “PT, 12 
“3.” 20 “F,” and 61 “F.” Over half the total 
of 144 responses were either “probably” 
false or false, and only a sixth were true, 
with another sixth “probably” true. For 
only two of the 24 sentences did as many 
as three of the six students mark “T.” For 
11 sentences, half or more of the students 
marked “F,” 

The 24 statements, which will illustrate 
the generalizations permeating the book as 


well as the quality of the writing, are as 
follows: 


The goal in testing is to achieve the highest 
reliability one can obtain and to maintain 
validity (p. 109). 


In the instructional realm, tests should be used 
primarily as teaching devices (p. 108). 


The test should provide good experience for 
ES oneself in the art of taking a test 
. 108). 


The process of rating depends on using good 
and considered judgment, thus becoming 
highly subjective (p. 106). 


They [rating scales} are not truly acceptable 
as measuring devices in that they record ob- 
servations instead of making them (p. 106). 


.. . [One] basic purpose of testing . . . is 
to try to provide a basis for prediction as to 
how well the performance realizes the indi- 
vidual’s greatest potentiality (p. 110). 


The greatest weakness [of the arithmetic 
mean] lies in the fact that extreme values af- 
fect unduly the values of the majority of 
items (p. 113). 


Percentiles are probably the most popularly 
used and best-understood measures of varia- 
bility (p. 115). 


Differences in scoring methods, differences in 
pupil backgrounds, and differences in pupil 
experiences tend to be left out of considera- 
tion in use of percentiles, since norms are 
usually reported in terms of the percentile 
values of raw scores (p. 115). 


The use of average deviation is increasing 
rapidly (p. 116). 


In human engineering, the correlations are 
frequently negative. . « + (pe 117). 


Inevitably there will be need to encompass 
more cases if all the correlations are not con- 
sistent (p. 117). 


Curvilinear relationships are extremely com- 
plex and should be restricted to use by the 
expert in statistics (p. 117). 


Thus, any test must fully describe the criteria 
and validation procedures before making 
statements for the test or the evidence that it 
collected to be valid (p. 119). 


Reliability refers primarily to dependability 
of evidence. This means that the observations 
of one observer can be observed readily by 
others when the conditions are brought to 
their attention (p. 120). 


The length of the test affects reliability. Too 
long tests tend to lessen reliability (p. 109). 


Tests of high reliability for one type of pupil 
may have a low coe cient for another type 


(p. 109). 

Objective-type tests, for the most part, have 
slightly higher validity and reliability than 
subjective types (p. 109). 


A narrow range of difficulty among test items 
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tend[s] to yield higher reliability and validity 
(p. 109). 

Teacher-made tests for a specific situation are 
frequently as valid as commercial standard- 
ized tests (p. 109). 


Ordinarily, tests given orally can be as reli- 
able and valid as ones in printed forms (p. 
109). 


Moderate do-not-guess methods tend to yield 
slightly higher reliability (p. 109). 


Discrimination as a characteristic does not 
materially improve validity (p. 109). 


A variety of s of test questions or re- 
sponses in a single test tends to increase va- 
lidity and reliability (p. 109). 

The treatment of statistical measures im- 
presses the reviewer as especially weak and 
in several respects unduly outmoded. For 
example, inclusion among measures of re- 
lationship of Spearman’s footrule method 
(which is as faulty today as it was in 1906) 
is appropriate only for a history of statistics. 
The probable error possibly deserves a 
single footnote instead of five subheadings 
under “Measures of Dependability.” The 
quartile deviation, to which half of a page 
is devoted, is not the distance between the 
first and third quartiles, as the discussion 
implies. 

In all, the book contains 11 chapters, as 
follows: Acquaintance with Educational 
Research; Preparation for Research Ac- 
tivity; Formulation, Definition, and Evalu- 
ation of the Problem; Selection of Methods 
and Techniques for Research Activity; 
Determination of Tentative Procedures; 
Utilization of Instruments and Measures; 
Construction of the Working Plan; Com- 
pilation of the Research Data; The Report- 
ing of the Research: Thesis Writing; Ac- 
tion Research; Educational Research, and 
the Future of Education. Appendices il- 
lustrate a work plan, a report, a magazine 
manuscript, and lists of references and other 
materials bearing on research in education. 
Chapters are followed by references, ques- 
tions, and suggested activities, 

Typographical errors and misspellings 
abound. Repetitious use of words is stultify- 
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ing, idiomatic usage violated, diction ec- 
centric, general style clumsy, and the index 
paltry. The authors quote C. L. Fry to the 
effect that “Good literature is not written; 
it is rewritten.” In no way does their prod- 
uct reveal sufficient heed of this maxim. 


Dorotny C. ADKINS 
University of North Carolina 


Kantor, J. R. The Scientific Evolution of 
Psychology, Vol. 1. Granville, Ohio: 
Principia Press, 1963. Pp. xxii + 387. 
$10.00. 


Over 100 years ago, Gustav Fechner, the 
father of psychophysics, after a quarter of a 
century spent in promoting the identity of 
mind and matter as a resolution of the 
mind-body problem, said, as Professor 
Boring has reported, that he had already 
called four times to a sleeping public which 
had not yet been aroused from its bed. I 
now .. . say a fifth time, Stek’ auf! and, if I 
live, I shall yet call a sixth and a seventh time, 
Steh’ auf! and always it will be but the 
same Steh’ auf!” Professor Kantor has spent 
44 years calling out to a sleeping public that 
the mind-body problem is a pseudo-prob- 
lem of psychology, created by the psycholo- 
gists’ imposition of their own cultural values 
upon the observed psychological event— 
“that authentic psychology could never be 
concerned with transcendent mental states.” 
In this, the first volume of the apologetics 
for his view, Kantor calls out again, Steh’ 
auf! 

The student of the history of psychology, 
or of the history of science, who casually 
equates “evolution” with “history,” will be 
disturbed as he reads this book, It is not a 
chronicle of events, although the events are 
reported, but a story, sometimes tediously 
told, of the development and change of 
scientific ideas. To understand the evolution 
of ideas, the historian of science must inter- 
pret the writings of his predecessors 
the light of the culture in which they were 
initially written. Historians of psychology 
have been particularly inclined to impose 
their own “spiristic philosophy”—their ow? 


beliefs concerning “transcendent mental 
states’—upon the works of earlier scientists. 
“On the whole, modern historians of psy- 
chology have been immured in a dualistic 
culture and thus have imposed a spiritistic 
patina upon psychological behavior.” This 
is why Ebbinghaus could say in 1907 that 
psychology stood still from the fourth cen- 
tury BC to the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century AD. 

Professor Kantor challenges this mono- 
tonic interpretation of the growth of psy- 
chology. History shows that the growth of 
psychology has been cyclic, Beginning as a 
naturalistic science, psychology swung into 
a transcendental period and just recently 
has reappeared as a naturalistic science. 
With the Greeks, a scientific psychology 
evolved, based on the accumulation of ob- 
jective observations. This naturalistic psy- 
chology reached its peak with Aristotle, 
and retained its systematic scientific char- 
acter into the second century BC. The in- 
fluence of “the spiritistic solvent of the 
Greco-Roman civilization” then became 
evident, The transcendental era of psy- 
chology, with its antiscientific doctrines 
and “positive assertions and beliefs con- 
cerning the transcendental and super- 
natural character of man,” culminated in 
the writings of St. Augustine. Augustinian 
personalism prevailed until the thirteenth 
century, when, through Eastern influences, 
a much transformed Greek psychology was 
gradually brought into Western Europe. 
Now “the spirit of man was yoked to a 
body.” The dualism of mind and body was 
established. Descartes marked a move of 
psychology back toward the systematic, 
naturalistic psychology of the Greeks. Psy- 
chology, through behaviorism, reentered 
the naturalistic era in the twentieth cen- 
tury, and, through Kantor’s interbehavior- 
ism, now can be “totally dissociated from 
every form of historical dualism.” 

There are two fundamental issues in the 
book. One concerns Professor Kantor’s as- 
sertion that historical events must be inter- 
preted in the light of the culture in which 
the events were originally described. But 
who contests that history must be viewed 


in the context of the Zeitgeist? Certainly, 
E. G. Boring and Gardner Murphy, authors 
of the two post-World War Il classic texts 
on the history of psychology, have ex- 
plicitly stated their awareness of this prob- 
lem. How successfully has Kantor laid aside 
his own “interbehavioral” bias? The second 
issue concerns Professor Kantor’s descrip- 
tion of Greek psychology in the fourth and 
fifth century BC. He asserts that it was 
naturalistic and supports his statements by 
selected quotations from Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle. Of the dozen or so books in 
the history of psychology written in the 
twentieth century, few give much space to 
the Greeks. Brett does and suggests that the 
Greeks, although naturalistic in their ob- 
servations, were “spiristic” in their views. 
Neither Boring nor Murphy spends much 
time on the Greeks, although they both re- 
fer to Greek naturalism. Robert I. Watson, 
writing in 1963, indicates that Greek psy- 
chology, as represented by the early Aris- 
totle, might be considered mentalistic, but 
as represented by the later Aristotle, ap- 
pears more naturalistic, Who is right? 
Kantor seems to be in a lonely position. 
What have we when we have finished? 
We have a philosophy of the history of 
science. We have a story of the evolution of 
a science. We have a history of psychology 
from Socrates to St. Thomas. We have the 
promise of a second volume dealing with 
the emergence of an authentic scientific 
psychology in the twentieth century. We 
have a polemic, with all its quixotic char- 
acteristics, of a dedicated scholar calling out 
yet once more to a sleeping public, Stek’ 
auf! 
RoserT S. HARPER 
Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois 


Discipline Service. West Orange, N. J.: 

Economics Press. 
1. de Zafra, Carlos, Jr., Balcom, Gladys 
W., & Mitchell, Elizabeth B. Moti- 


vation. 1963. Pp. 32 (np). $.50 (pa- 
er). 
2. Raths, L. E., & Burrell, Anna. P. 
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Understanding the Problem Child. 
1963. Pp. 64. $1.50 ( ). 

3 Sipe E. & Daioh, J. Class- 
room Discipline. 1958. Pp. 41. $1.00 
(paper). 4 

4. Stoops, E., Johnson, R., & Smith, 
O. Classroom Personalities. 1961. Pp. 
41. $1.00 (paper). 

5. Stoops, E., & Rafferty, M. Home 
Discipline. 1962. Pp. 40. $1.00 (pa- 


). 
6. Scie, E., & Rafferty, M. Just a 
Minute, Junior. 1963. Pp. 60. $2.25 
(cloth). 


The newspapers report daily attacks on 
teachers by unruly pupils. Parents are 
hauled into court for beating defiant chil- 
dren. The police report constantly increas- 
ing numbers of juvenile delinquents. And 
the social problem of misguided and un- 
disciplined youth becomes ever larger in 
the public mind. 

In such a situation, preventive and re- 
medial measures are not lacking. Com- 
munity organizations and social service 
groups provide recreational programs and 
homework helpers. Social workers deal with 
family problems, and welfare agencies at- 
tempt to supply the essentials of existence. 
Schools set up guidance services, special 
classes, and extensive referral systems to 
deal with both symptoms and causal factors. 
And multitudes of bewildered, confused, 
and desperate parents and teachers search 
frantically for support and counsel, 

The group of concise manuals reviewed 
here represent one publisher’s modest at- 
tempt to meet this need. The major authors 
of earlier booklets include an eminent pro- 
fessor of educational administration and a 
recently elected state superintendent of 
public instruction. Each is the father of 
three children, none of whom, according to 
Dr. Rafferty, “has wound up in a reform 
school.” More unexpected, probably, is the 
involvement of these educators in the pro- 
duction of cartoon pamphlets of good ad- 
vice for parents and teachers. 

The advice is not only good; it is attrac- 
tively presented with admirable brevity and 
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a softening dash of humor. Its obvious good 
sense helps it to slide smoothly into the 
conscious acceptance of its readers. Listen 
a moment, 


To parents: 

Make as few rules as possible—but stick to 
them! Too many parents have households 
that run like the legislature .. . when a law 
is broken, they e ten more, 


Don’t e —or demand—perfection. Be sat- 
isfied with improvement. Because, if your 
children were perfect—what would they 
think of you??? 


To teachers: 


Motivation is a teacher’s first problem. Many 

le have asked: “Why can’t Johnny 
read?” The first question is “Why docsn’t , 
Johnny want to read?” Because if Johnny 
doesn’t want to read, all the king’s horses end 
all the king’s men will have a difficult job 
teaching him—no matter what method they 
use. 


Skin Your Own Skunks! This may be strong 
language but classroom discipline is primaril 
your job. The principal will help—but see 
assistance only when you really need it. 


Use Common Sense. If you are uncertain 
what to do in a particular class situation, use 
your common sense. Have confidence in 
yourself, Trust your judgment. If you do, 
your children will. 


While the veracity of such exhortations 
is hard to refute, their effectiveness is less 
clear. Probably intelligent and knowledge- 
able parents and teachers with a solid under- 
standing of psychological principles could 
find both support and reinforcement in these 
pleasant little volumes. For the vast ma- 
jority, however, something more than di- 
dactic prescriptions is needed. Acceptance 
is not automatically translated into action, 
and knowledge of desired goals must be 
supplemented by understanding of the slow 
and often difficult steps toward their 
achievement, 

It is perhaps the attractiveness and sur- 
face simplicity of these manuals which 
causes the greatest concern. It is easy to 
imagine school administrators and PTA 


boards enthusiastically buying copies for 
distribution to parents and teachers and 
then settling back with the illusion that 
their problems are now solved, Since every- 
one now knows what should be done, peace 
will reign. 

‘The latest addition to the series, how- 
ever, presents no recipes for administrative 
repose. In a 60-page monograph titled 
Understanding the Problem Child, Louis 
Raths and Anna Burrell define eight basic 
needs of children, list some common symp- 
toms of unmet needs, and provide concrete 
illustrations of ways of dealing with prob- 
lems, Plans for analyzing observed needs 
and recording classroom procedures suggest 
the involvement of the teacher in explora- 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Book Notes 


Novels about adolescents, written by 
Americans with American settings and pub- 
lished between 1920 and 1960, show a sharp 
increase in their number in 1929 and an 
essentially steady increase through 1959, 
falling off only slightly in 1960. So reports 
W. Tasker Witham in his interesting study 
of The Adolescent in the American Novel, 
1920-1960 (New York: Frederick Ungar, 
1964. Pp. 345. $8.50). Oddly enough, Pro- 
fessor Witham, who is currently a faculty 
member at Indiana State College, relates 
this phenomenon neither to changes in our 
population patterns nor to trends in the cul- 
ture. He does, however, point out that the 
novels of the 1930s and 1940s are predomi- 
nantly naturalistic in character, calling for 
social reforms, whereas those of the ’forties 
and ’fifties focus much more sharply on 
symbolism and psychological processes, ex- 
ploring the experiential world of the ado- 
lescent. The date of the shift seems to be 
1940, when Carson McCullers’s The Heart 
Is a Lonely Hunter appeared. In 1947, the 
psychological dimension acquired new garb 
as books like Knock on Any Door and The 
Amboy Dukes signalized a postwar boom 
in novels about delinquency. Approximately 
ten years later, two new themes came into 
prominence—existentialism as illustrated by 
James Whitfield Ellison’s The Freest Man 
on Earth, and the “beat” tone, sounded, for 
example, in Jack Kerouac’s On the Road. 

In general, these tendencies in the fic- 
tional treatment of adolescence seem under- 
standable enough in the light of more gen- 
eral developments in our national life. 
There is a puzzle, however, in Witham’s 
documentation that it was not until about 
1920 that American novelists began to con- 
sider sympathetically and seriously the range 
of problems thought peculiar to adolescents. 
There certainly were forerunners; Huckle- 
berry Finn and The Red Badge of Courage 
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are only two of the most outstanding in- 
stances that come readily to mind. Never- 
theless, nothing like the number of stories 
concerned with youth was published before 
1020 as has been characteristic of the last 
four decades. Quite properly, Mr. Witham 
is skeptical of easy generalizations here, and 
he questions the validity of those that have 
been proposed, such as the thesis that the 
adolescent is symbolic for the novelist of 
the generalized American anxiety and con- 
fusion as the United States accepts major 
responsibilities in the world community. But 
he comes up with little that is more sugges- 
tive than the notion that the naturalistic 
novels of Floyd Dell, Edgar Lee Masters, 
and others were reactions against the depic- 
tions of adolescents as subordinate and 
falsely childish figures in the works of such 
practitioners of the genteel tradition as 
Harold Bell Wright, Booth Tarkington, and 
Gene Stratton-Porter. Why a reaction in 
1920? 

One hypothesis, of course, is that World 
War I pushed young men closer to the 
center of the stage in many facets of our 
culture. If they came back as men, those 
who went to France with Pershing had gone 
as boys or little more than boys. Their re- 
turn entailed a new kind of assertiveness on 
their part, a kind of awe and respect among 
those who received them home, and some 
strenuous efforts on the part of society to 
accommodate to men who had seen more 
of both mud and blood than had been 
known before. The lost generation, the age 
of the flapper, and the refusal to accept 
prohibition were, at least in part, manifesta- 
tions of these themes, and it seems thor- 
oughly plausible that novelists began to deal 
with adolescence in a new way simply be- 
cause of them and because the world was 
newly perceived as one in which, in the 
most civilized countries of the world, ado- 


lescents and violence were clearly no 
strangers. 

Within a decade, the depression began 
to work its black magic. If it hit hard the 
older segment of our society, it also ma- 
terialized the spectre of economic insecurity 
to haunt the young. In turn, the prospect 
of joblessness dampened the bright dreams 
of an early and happy marriage, adding a 
new and desperate dimension to the sexual 
revolution that had been ushered in by the 
war. And within another ten years, we were 
on the threshold of still another war—big- 
ger, bloodier, and more horrifying than 
even the nightmares of 1914-1918 had pre- 
pared us for. Once again the sharpest im- 
pact, partly because of their vulnerability 
and plasticity, fell against the young, and 
the novelists mirrored these kinds of con- 
cerns in their books. 

Except in tangential passages, Mr. Witham 
either faiis or simply chooses (for obscure 
reasons) not to cope with ideas like these, 
relating trends in the fictional treatment of 
adolescence to social trends and the chang- 
ing ideologies of the packed four decades 
with which he is concerned. It is a pity, for 
he clearly knows the large literature which 
is his subject matter and, equally important, 
adolescence as a developmental stage in the 
American culture. What he does is to or- 
ganize his discussion around some central 
problem areas—sexual awakening, revolt 
from the family, adjustment to school and 
college, the choice of a vocation and a 
philosophy of life, adjustment to the com- 
munity, etc. Given this format, his findings 
are pedestrian and obvious: There is much 
greater frankness in the depiction of sexual 
problems, and much more seriousness is ac- 
corded adolescent experiences of love; the 
theme of rebellion against the family is 
treated with increasing frequency, and al- 
though amused tolerance persists as a nov- 
elistic attitude, it must contend increasingly 
with admiration and alarm as competing 
stances, Similarly, stories of community ad- 
justment center more often on racial and 
urban issues, and while the question of life’s 


meaning grows ever more insistent, there is 
an increasing degree of religious skepticism 
in the novels with a strong swing toward 
the bleak affirmations of existentialism or 
the beat faith of the hipster. As generaliza- 
tions, these are neither exciting nor provoc- 
ative. 

But Professor Witham’s book has two 
not inconsiderable virtues. First, he has read 
the novels and identified them effectively 
in terms of the problems with which they 
deal. In consequence, although it was not 
apparently planned as such, it can serve as 
a useful reference work for teachers, guid- 
ance officers, and curriculum constructors, 
along with many others, as a kind of suc- 
cessor to Elbert Lenrow’s Reader's Guide 
to Prose Fiction, a valuable volume which 
seems not to have been revised since 1940. 
If this praise is a bit faint, it is no less 
genuine. Second, The Adolescent in the 
American Novel is just good enough as the 
critical, literary, and social psychological 
study that it aspires to be to define the kind 
of job that could be done with. enormous 
intellectual profit. Witham has made it in- 
controvertibly plain that the adolescent oc- 
cupies a new and more commanding place 
in our fiction. It remains for a bolder stu- 
dent to attack the problem of why this is 
so, analyzing the points of both converg- 
ence and divergence over time between 
literary portrayals of the adolescent and his 
portrait as painted by sociologists and psy- 
chologists. With automation a present re- 
ality that sets up strong pressures to keep 
young people out of the job market, it is 
likely that adolescence will become a still 
longer period of development in American 
society. Educators and parents need all the 
insights they can get, and the literary angle 
of regard, when fully understood through 
the application of critical intelligence and 
human sensitivity, has always proved a per- 
ceptive one. Mr. Witham has both opened 
the door and awakened the hope that a 
proper guide will arrive soon to take us 
through it EJS 
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CHILDREN DISCOVER READING 


An Introduction to Structural Reading 
by DR. CATHERINE STERN and TONI GOULD 


The Structural Reading method combines the best features of the phonetic and 
sight approaches to the teaching of reading. The uniqueness of this new ap- 
proach lies in the fact that it starts with the analysis of the whole, spoken word 
and shows how it is transcribed on paper. Included in this volume are illustra- 
tions taken from workbooks especially designed for teaching Structural Reading, 
further demonstrating a method significant for all concerned with the teaching 
of reading. Spring 1965 


JOHN DEWEY ON EDUCATION setectea writings 


Edited with an Introduction by Reginald D. Archambault, Grinnell College 
This comprehensive volume contains generous selections from Dewey's most 
important books, some of which have never before been included in any collec- 
tion, and many selections from books and periodicals long out of print. 
A New MODERN LIBRARY BOOK ML348 $2.45 


In preparation ... 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND 
LITERATURE 


by MAXINE GREENE, Brooklyn College 
From the 1830's to the present, this unique examination of the American com- 
mon school contrasts the work of professional educators with the dark perceptions 
of human life as seen through the eyes of America’s literati. 
A RANDOM HOUSE STUDY IN EDUCATION 


VINTAGE BOOKS 


Reprints of classics attractively bound in paper covers. 
THE PROCESS OF EDUCATION by JEROME BRUNER V234 $1.35 


Caravelle Editions 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE SCHOOL 
Progressivism in American Education 1876-1957 
by LAWRENCE A. CREMIN, Teachers College, Columbia University 
V519 $2.25 


EDUCATION AND LIBERTY by JAMES BRYANT CONANT V506 $1.45 
MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORIES by BOYD H. BODE V508 $1.95 
DESEGREGATION AND THE LAW Second Edition 


by A. P. BLAUSTEIN and C. C. FERGUSON, JR. V505 $1.95 
EDUCATION IN THE FORMING OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 

by BERNARD BAILYN V509 $1.45 
GREAT TEACHERS Portrayed by Those Who Studied Under Them 

Edited with an Introduction by HOUSTON PETERSON V507 $1.95 


Complete subject catalogues of Vintage Caravelle Editions, Modern Library Books, and 
Random House Studies are available upon request. 


RANDOM HOUSE THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


An Application of Social and Behavioral Theory 
by LOUIS M. SMITH and BRYCE B. HUDGINS 
both of Washington University at St. Louis 
An excellent text! I am particularly appreciative of the incorporation of material 
from social and behavioral theory. 
—Sidney Yudin, New York University 


1964; 576 pages; 21 figures; 73 tables; $8.50 text 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


A Text With Readings 

by RAYMOND E. CALLAHAN, Washington University at St. Louis 
Foreword by GEORGE S. COUNTS 

Second Edition; 490 pages; illustrated; $5.75 text 


EDUCATION FOR MODERN MAN 


A New Perspective 

New Enlarged Edition 

by SIDNEY HOOK, New York University 
1963; 260 pages; $3.50 text 


In preparation . . . 
THE STATE OF EDUCATION 


by FRED HECHINGER, Education Editor 

The New York Times $ 
An analysis of the major issues of American education as they affect the teaching 
profession and the whole of national life. The book is based on the author's 
columns from The New York Times. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 


on its 50% Birthday 


12 issues—plus the BIG 
50th ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


“America Tomorrow: Creating the Great Society” 
A $50 value for only $2% 


To celebrate its first half century as a moving 
force in America’s political and intellectual 
life, The New Republic has created an exciting 
anniversary issue you will want to place in 
your library. 


Its theme is America Tomorrow: Creating 
the Great Society —a super-sized survey of 
what America is, where we hope to go, how 
we can come closer to our goals. 


@ YOU'LL SEE WHY 

People of opinion agree that today The New 
Republic is continuing to meet the challenge 
of the times with the courage and forthright- 
ness it has shown for 50 years. 


© YOU'LL SEE WHY 
The New Republic's circulation has jumped 89% 
in the past year. 


© YOU'LL SEE WHY 

The New Republic is read by law-makers, cabinet 
officers, clergymen, educators, and others who 
must be well-informed. 


e YOU'LL SEE WHY 

Walter Lippmann, one of The New Republic's first 
editors, said recently, “The New Republic was 
meant to be what it now is ... the organ of no 
party, of no faction, of no sect and no cause, 
concerned not with liberalism and progressivism 
and conservatism as ideologies, but with all of 
them in the perspective of the tradition of civility 
in our Western society . . . a very necessary 
magazine.” 


© YOU'LL SEE WHY 

More and more readers rely, week after week, 
year after year, on The New Republic's weekly 
report by “T. R. B. from Washington” ¢ Articles 
by Murray Kempton ¢ Drawings and cartoons by 
Bill Mauldin, Robert: Osborn, and Jules Feiffer 
. Film criticism by Stanley Kauffmann * Book re- 
views by Bruno Bettelheim, John Wain, Honor 


Tracy, Richard Gilman, Irving Howe, Gerald W. 
Johnson and others * Robert Brustein’s essays on 
theatre ¢ Frank Getlein’s opinions on art * Wolf 
Von Eckardt’s views on architecture, city plan- 
ning and design * B. H. Haggin’s comments on the 
new recordings. 


è YOU'LL SEE WHY 

The New Republic's editor, Gilbert A. Harrison, 
received this year’s George Polk Memorial Award 
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Teaching Reading: Selected Materials 
Edited by WALTER B. BARBE 


These 53 significant writings on the art of teaching children to read include 
a sampling of recent articles that serve as a guide to the many new m 
and programs developed for more effective instruction. Organization is in 
five main parts, each with an original introduction: the reading process and 
the history of teaching methods, initial stages of l to read, developing 
independence in reading, junior and senior high school reading, and issues 
in reading instruction. 

January 1965 448 pp. 6 illus. paperbound $4.00 


The Gifted Student 
By WıLLiam K. Durr, Professor, College of Education, Michigan State 
University 


In this text Professor Durr sets forth direct, pee methods for improv- 
ing the education of the gifted student. In uded are explicit suggestions 
for enriching instruction in the language arts, social studies, science and 
mathematics, descriptions of special programs in eight representative school 
systems, and many other concrete aids, set within a theoretical framework 
and based on the latest research. 1964 304 pp. illus. $5.90 
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STUDENT TEACHING IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS, Fourth Edition 


By HOWARD T. BATCHELDER, MAU- 
RICE McGLASSON, both of Indiana Uni- 
versity; and RALEIGH SCHORLING, Cur- 
riculum and Methods in Education. 410 
pages, $6.95. 


An updated, enlarged, and thoroughly re- 
vised edition of a basic text for student 
teachers and supervisors of student teachers 
in secondary schools as well as for students 
in general secondary methods classes. 


A-V INSTRUCTION: Materials and 
Methods, Second Edition 


By JAMES W. BROWN, RICHARD B. 
LEWIS, and FRED F, HARCLEROAD. 
Curriculum and Methods in Education. 650 
pages, $8.95. 


This revised and rewritten text continues to 
emphasize practical information about the 
use of instructional materials to plan and 
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AND ADJUSTMENT, Second Edition 
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hood to adulthood is determined by the 
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the factors, 
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phy of the Curriculum for General Edu- 
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Columbia University. Curriculum and Meth- 
ods in Education. 391 pages, $7.50. 


Formulates a philosophy for the curriculum 
of general education founded on the idea 
that the goal of education is the fulfillment 
of meaning. The author defines and de- 
scribes six possible kinds of human mean- 
ing and shows how they may be used in 
the curriculum. 
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mathematics and mathematical education 
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ance is achieved between the traditional 
and the “new” mathematics. 
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The teacher in 2065 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, in 1965, one of the 
major ideas that a good history teacher 
tried to get his students to develop was 
that of the acceleration of material prog- 
ress. So rapid had that progress become 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries that, in terms of the ordinary 
ways of living, George Washington 
would have been more at home in the 
time of Moses than in that of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. And it was asserted that man- 
kind had gained more knowledge in the 
two decades after Roosevelt’s death than 
had been accumulated in all previous 
time. 

Despite the tremendous progress in 
ways of dealing with things, there had 
been no comparable advance in ways of 
dealing with people. Indeed, it was evi- 
dent to thoughtful persons in 1965 that 
man’s material progress very likely 
would lead to his own destruction unless 
enormous improvement were made in 
human behavior and that such improve- 


ment would require great gains in knowl- 
edge. Fortunately for us, who otherwise 
would not exist in the year 2065, these 
gains have been made. 

It is the purpose here to consider, 
superficially to be sure, some of the 
changes that have taken place as they 
relate to one group of people who have 
much to do with human behavior— 
namely, teachers. We shall concentrate 
on the preparation of teachers, but we 
cannot omit completely their tools and 
the milieu in which they carry out their 
responsibilities. 
ee 

Prophecy is a dangerous game. Yet, like a 
kind of topsy-turvy history, the vision of what 
the world may look like in the future can in- 
crease our leverage in attempting to mould it 
closer to a wiser beart’s desire. In the present 
article, drawn from an address last spring at 
Gallaudet College, Dr. Cartwright, head of the 
Department of Education at Duke, projects us 
into the year 2065 and, happily, finds many of 
our problems of teacher-education well and 
quietly settled. 


Antiquity of Teacher-Education 


The education of teachers as teachers 
in this country began in a small way in 
the 1820s. One of the earliest enthusiasts 
was Thomas H. Gallaudet, who had al- 
ready pioneered in the education of the 
deaf. He urged that there should be 
special institutions for the preparation of 
teachers as there were for ministers, doc- 
tors, and lawyers. In 1832 he was prob- 
ably the first professor of education in 
an American university. The education 
of teachers developed very slowly in its 
first century, but very rapidly in the 
generation that followed. It was a thriv- 
ing business in 1965, when approximately 
one-third of the nearly half-million per- 
sons who graduated from college had 
prepared to teach in elementary or sec- 
ondary school. Yet very little was really 
known about eflective means of prepar- 
ing teachers, 

When asked in 1960 to name the 
characteristics of good teaching, a promi- 
nent educational psychologist, who had 
devoted some years to the study of teach- 
ing, responded, “Why, I don’t even 
know what teaching is yet, to say noth- 
ing of good teaching.” That even the 
experts had little certain knowledge about 
teaching is easily documented from the 
professional literature of the time. Despite 
this admitted ignorance, every state in 
the Union prescribed many detailed re- 
quirements for teacher education. A na- 
tional accrediting body, representing the 
organized profession of education, after 
a cursory examination of an institution’s 
programs for teacher education, pro- 
nounced whether or not persons who 
had completed those programs should be 
allowed to practice. 


Discontent Rampant 


Many people were dissatisfied with 
these arrangements. Books and articles 
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criticizing them appeared in great num- 
ber. Several leaders in the teaching pro- 
fession persuaded James B. Conant to 
undertake a study of the education of 
American teachers. Dr. Conant, a former 
president of Harvard University, had 
recently spent several years studying and 
reporting on American secondary educa- 
tion. He set forth his findings, sugges- 
tions, and recommendations concerning 
the education of teachers in a very sig- 
nificant volume published just over a 
century ago (2). As he and his staff read 
about teacher education and consulted 
with professors and administrators of 
both liberal arts and education, with stu- 
dents who were preparing to teach, with 
school teachers and administrators, with 
leaders in the organized profession, and 
with state education officials, they found 
little agreement on the requirements, or 
even on what ought to be the require- 
ments, for any part of a program of 
teacher education. This finding led to a 
conclusion that the experts themselves 
had little real knowledge about the sub- 
ject on which they might have based 
agreement. Indeed, one member of Dr. 
Conant’s staff, himself a teacher-educator, 
said that the authorities on teacher edu- 
cation, having almost no knowledge re- 
sulting from research, made their deci- 
sions in the manner of primitive people, 
basing them “on varying combinations 
of knowledge and superstition, wisdom 
and foolishment, tolerance and prejudice, 
desire to improve and tribal tradition, 
perspicacity and narrowness of vision” 
(2). If this criticism was justified, the 
authorities were hardly to be blamed, for 
there was no other kind of basis for mak- 
ing decisions about teacher education. 
But the authorities also emulated primi- 
tive people by enforcing their decisions 
rigidly and by not encouraging the trial 
of new procedures through which indi- 
vidual colleges and schools might im- 
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prove their own programs for the prep- 
aration of teachers. 

Dr. Conant’s proposal for immediate 
change was to relax the rules so as to 
encourage trial and improvement. He 
pointed out that much of the material 
progress of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries had resulted from 
trial and improvement carried out in the 
absence of scientific research. He did con- 
clude that there were “certain educa- 
tional sciences bearing the same relation 
to the training of teachers that the medi- 
cal sciences bear to the training of doc- 
tors,” but that these sciences were “not 
yet as well developed as their counter- 
parts in a school of medicine.” Although 
the first action he recommended was the 
freeing of institutions of higher educa- 
tion for trial and improvement, it was 
easy to infer that for improvement in 
education to compare with the improve- 
ment that had taken place in medicine 
during the previous r00 years, the educa- 
tional sciences would have to make ad- 
vances commensurate with those that the 
medical sciences had made. 


History’s Irony 

It was ironic that many of those whose 
work stood to gain most directly from 
Dr, Conant’s advice, the professional 
teacher-educators, at first rejected it. On 
the other hand, considering the research 
that has been carried out in the past 
century on resistance to changes in the 
power structure, it may be more surpris- 
ing that many of the educators did sup- 
port the recommendations. In any case, 
changes in teacher-education were bound 
to come. There was a general social fer- 
ment among the people and increasing 
dissatisfaction with many social agencies. 
And even the educators had insisted that 
the schools belonged to the people. As 
has happened so frequently in history, 
those leaders who failed to lead were 


driven. Also, the behavioral sciences were 
being developed, and the rudiments of 
sound educational research were emerg- 
ing. Reforms would have come even if 
the Conant Report had not been pub- 
lished. But that Report hastened the 
reforms by sharpening the issues and 
providing a basis for their wide discus- 
sion. Its appearance may well be taken 
as a turning point. 

The procedures of 2065 were not 
arrived at easily or rapidly, But here and 
there a state, an institution of higher 
learning, and a few cooperating schools 
made arrangements whereby trial di- 
rected toward improvement was at- 
tempted. Even the critics were unable to 
establish that these trials resulted in any 
loss, and they were forced to admit that 
some of them led to gains. After a gen- 
eration, there was considerable freedom 
for trial everywhere. Meanwhile, there 
was an acceleration in the advance of the 
educational sciences. It was slow at first, 
but some of the trials became worthy to 
be called experimental research. Even 
now, in 2065, we still have much to ac- 
complish. But the achievements in the 
educational sciences during the past gen- 
eration are fully comparable to those 
being made in the medical sciences of the 
1960s. The resulting knowledge has made 
possible great advances in teacher-educa- 
tion and in teaching. Perhaps even more 
important for our future, there is now 
as much free competition among ideas 
and as much demand for evidence in the 
educational sciences as in the other 
sciences. 


Modern Selection Standards 

To begin with, in 2065 we select 
prospective teachers much more care- 
fully and with much greater probability 
of success than was possible a hundred 
years ago. The first screening of candi- 
dates now is for intellectual capacity. 
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This is true not because other charac- 
teristics are unnecessary to good teach- 
ing, but because the state of knowledge 
has long since reached a point at which 
only the intelligent can succeed in ana- 
lyzing that knowledge, resynthesizing it, 
and selecting and reorganizing the essen- 
tial parts for purposes of pedagogy. It 
seems almost unbelievable that intelli- 
gence in the last century was well down 
on lists of qualities deemed necessary to 
effective teaching. This happened partly 
because even then persons of really low 
academic ability did not enter teaching 
and hence were not considered by those 
who drew up the lists. Also, in 1965 the 
population trough from which new 
teachers were drawn, combined with the 
fact that fewer than half of the upper 30 
per cent in mental ability graduated from 
college, made it impossible to obtain any- 
thing like the number of really able 
professional persons that was needed. 
The population matter remedied itself by 
1975. And schools and colleges made 
rapid strides in keeping students of high 
ability through to college graduation. 
With regard to the supply of good 
teachers, it is particularly important that 
more than nine out of ten of the girls in 
the upper 30 per cent in mental ability 
now graduate from college. This is some 
three times the proportion of 1965. The 
crowning factor in this matter of select- 
ing teachers, however, is traceable to ad- 
vances in the educational sciences, We 
now know, from research, that there is a 
direct relationship between mental ability 
and effective teaching and that there is 
no conflict, but rather a high correlation, 
between mental ability and other char- 
acteristics that are desirable in good 
teachers, 

As was said earlier, the initial selection 
of candidates with high mental ability is 
only the first step. If there were those in 
1965 who sought to do away with the 
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advances of progressive education, in the 
best sense of that term, they lost the 
argument. We do not seek to have chil- 
dren develop into philosopher-kings, but 
into well-rounded personalities. Thus, 
having assured ourselves as to the intel- 
lectual capacity of candidates, we select 
prospective teachers with emotional sta- 
bility, breadth of interest, social con- 
science, and a desire to work with 
children or youth. In the processes of 
selection we have the advantages accru- 
ing from significant research in psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, and sociology. 


Improved Rewards 


Despite the straightening of the popu- 
lation curve, the retention to college 
graduation of most persons of high men- 
tal ability, and the improved means of 
selection, we would not have achieved 
the present high quality of our teaching 
staffs if society had not come to recog- 
nize the great value of good teachers. In 
the first place, no one now asserts that 
any able college graduate can teach 
school. The special knowledge and skill 
that teachers possess are real, and their 
recognition by the public gives teachers 
a status that was only talked about in 
1965. Thus teaching is an attractive pro- 
fession to many able young people. 
Further, and of great importance, it has 
led to a situation in which teachers are 
financially independent. Do you realize 
that a hundred years ago teachers’ salaries 
were often so low that they had to hold 
a second job during the year and could 
not afford to devote the time that was 
needed to keep up their knowledge and 
skill, to say nothing of being able to send 
their own children to college? This latter 
problem, of course, was solved two gen- 
erations ago by the national policy that 
provides free education, including living 
expenses, for all persons as far as they can 
succeed, even through graduate school. 


Another thing that is hard to believe in 
2065 is that only a century ago a sub- 
stantial number of people questioned 
whether the national government should 
bear the major part of the cost of public 
education. But such was the case. 

In preparing teachers, we have an ad- 
vantage over our counterparts of 1965 
in that we prepare our teachers for par- 
ticular tasks. This advantage can be 
traced directly to reforms in the schools. 
Teachers for what used to be called 
kindergarten and primary grades are no 
longer expected to teach a great array 
of subjects. They teach children intel- 
lectual skills—reading, writing, and num- 
ber skills, esthetic skills and appreciation, 
and skills in working cooperatively with 
others. They specialize in preparing to 
teach these skills. Only occasionally, 
now, does some person who lacks under- 
standing speak with nostalgia of the re- 
actionary 1970s, when prospective teach- 
ers of little children often were required 
to major in an academic discipline, only 
to discover that they had no opportunity 
to teach it and that they were ill-prepared 
to teach the things that their pupils re- 
quired, 


Of Organization 

I pass over the manner in which our 
schools are organized, except to point out 
that it affects the education of teachers. 
We have at the elementary and early 
secondary levels what were referred to 
in the literature of 1965 as ungraded 
schools. Thus, when a youngster has 
attained the knowledge and skill needed 
for advancement, he advances. After the 
first few years, beginning roughly in 
what used to be called the middle grades, 
teachers become specialists. For some 
subjects—the mother tongue, the social 
studies, the sciences, and mathematics— 
they specialize in teaching children of 
about the same age. Teachers of foreign 


languages, art, music, and health and 
physical education often teach children 
of all ages above eight years. We seldom 
hear the once common argument that 
exposure to several teachers does damage 
to personality or learning. Research has 
shown that this simply is not so. The idea 
that a group of 30 children of the same 
age and a teacher of either sex, gathered 
in a classroom for a few hours each day, 
are comparable to a family has been ex- 
ploded long since. We do find it easier to 
prepare effective teachers for late ele- 
mentary and early secondary schools 
than it was in the days when one person 
taught all subjects to these already 
knowledgeable youngsters. 

In the upper secondary schools, two 
developments in particular affect the 
preparation of teachers. The first is 
school consolidation. There are almost no 
schools left in which the graduating class 
is smaller than 100. The other is the 
elimination of free elective subjects. Stu- 
dents now elect programs rather than 
subjects. On the surface, this practice 
appears similar to that followed in many 
schools in the 1920s, but the two are 
hardly comparable. Our programs are 
planned and organized far more effec- 
tively, and counseling services have de- 
veloped, both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, to a degree only dreamed of a 
hundred years ago. The abolition of free 
elective subjects was resisted bitterly, but 
the acceptance of the idea of general edu- 
cation forced it. Consolidation of sec- 
ondary schools and the elimination of 
elective subjects have done away with 
any justification for preparing a teacher 
to teach more than one field. That prac- 
tice has not been followed anywhere 
since the year 2,000. Actually, it did more 
harm than good in the latter part of the 
last century. 

Let us look briefly at programs for 
preparing teachers. On the surface, they 
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look something like those of a hundred 
years ago. They seem to vary from insti- 
tution to institution. The typical pro- 
gram is a bachelor’s degree program. We 
still speak of general education, speciali- 
zation, and professional preparation as 
they did in 1965. But there are significant 
differences between modern programs 
and the older ones. 

So much has been learned from the 
educational sciences that the differences 
from institution to institution are more 
apparent than real. Yet we do have ex- 
perimental programs, and I hope that we 
always will have them. 


Toward Teaching 


The baccalaureate program carries can- 
didates a great deal farther than it did a 
hundred years ago. For one thing, free 
elective subjects have disappeared from 
the pre-service programs of teacher prep- 
aration, just as they have from secondary 
school curricula. The whole program is 
concentrated on the job to be done. For 
another thing, students enter college at 
a much more advanced level than in 196s. 
Then, for instance, they often began the 
study of a foreign language in college as 
part of their general education. Now 
they enter college already able to read 
and write a foreign language with ease, 
and they use it in their regular studies. 
Foreign languages, as separate subjects, 
are taken in college only by those who 
specialize in them., This situation, of 
course, makes time available for other 
study. For another thing, the teachers 
under whom teachers themselves have 
studied, at all levels, are more effective 
than they used to be. And, finally, re- 
member that our teachers all come from 
the upper ability segment of their age 
group and, therefore, learn readily, 

Our general education programs give 
more attention to the world outside the 
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United States—in history, literature, and 
the contemporary social sciences than 
used to be the case. They include an 
introduction to philosophy, to the be- 
havioral sciences, and to the natural 
sciences. They are based on competence 
more than on sitting in class, so that it is 
common practice to “examine out” of 
one or more subjects. 

The programs of specialization, as was 
mentioned earlier, are designed around 
the particular duties to be carried out in 
the schools. In these programs, as in gen- 
eral education, the basis for credit is 
competence, and there is frequent “ex- 
amining out” of particular courses, 

In 1965, the professional part of 
teacher-education programs was ordi- 
narily divided into four sections: social 
foundations of education, psychological 
foundations of education, methodology, 
and student teaching. The first three 
parts were presented as discrete courses 
on the campus. The teachers we pre- 
pare now are much more secure in their 
knowledge of these areas than were those 
of a century ago, but they have gained 
that knowledge in different ways from 
those of earlier times, 

In the first place, we do not offer pro- 
fessional courses in the area of social 
foundations of education at the pre-serv- 
ice level. We have no need to do so, for 
the study of education has become part 
of the programs of general education. 
Bringing this situation about was a long 
and difficult process. In the first half of 
the twentieth century, any kind of so- 
cial history was suspect, as were sociol- 
ogy and anthropology. And the study of 
education was especially frowned upon. 
During the second half of the century, 
these prejudices were overcome. The 
general concern for education and the 
broadening interests of academic scholars 
have wrought a revolution in the study 
of education. Not only the historians and 


contemporary social scientists, but also 
the philosophers, who have again won a 
place in the curriculum, give much at- 
tention to the subject. 

To a considerable extent, this same 
development has taken place in psychol- 
ogy. Educational psychology, as a dis- 
crete subject, has disappeared from pre- 
service professional programs. In part, 
this is because psychology has justified 
its requirement in general education. As 
a result of sound research, its methods 
and content are much more secure than 
they were a hundred years ago. All col- 
lege students now study human develop- 
ment, learning, and personality, and are 
exposed to measurement. At the same 
time, the findings of psychological re- 
search now have so much to offer in 
classroom situations that psychology con- 
tributes much more than it once did to 
the professional preparation of teachers. 


Professional Preparation 


The part of pre-service programs that 
is designated as professional is, almost 
everywhere, carried out in school set- 
tings. The prospective teacher of little 
children spends about a quarter of his 
college career in a school, and the pro- 
spective secondary-school teacher about 
an eighth of it. Each institution that pre- 
pares teachers has formal cooperative ar- 
rangements with one or more school 
systems through which the schools are 
full partners in teacher education. The 
Prospective teacher begins his profes- 
sional preparation in teaching situations. 
Of course, he observes good teaching in 
many settings, and he becomes acquainted 
with the services provided by librarians, 
counselors, psychometrists, psychologists, 
nurses, doctors, psychiatrists, social work- 
ers, audio-visual experts, supervisors, and 
administrators. But he also begins to 
teach at the outset. His first teaching ex- 


perience is really rutoring—teaching one 
child. From the beginning, he is part of 
a teaching team. 

You may have read that there were 
two principal concepts of team teaching 
a hundred years ago. According to one 
of these, the members of the team were 
equals in knowledge and skill, but special- 
ists in particular topics or fields of 
knowledge. According to the other, they 
were at various stages of preparation. By 
and large, it is the latter arrangement 
that prevails today, although some as- 

of the former exist in the teaching 
of little children. For them, the team 
consists of specialists from the college or 
university, an experienced teacher, a be- 
ginning teacher, and one or more stu- 
dents who are preparing to teach. The 
college personnel are what Dr. Conant 
referred to in 1963 as clinical professors. 
They are skillful teachers with much ad- 
vanced preparation. There are at least 
two of them in every cooperating school, 
one who specializes in language skills and 
one in number skills. There are also clini- 
cal professors in esthetic skills and appre- 
ciation and in learning and measurement. 
Often, these latter professors serve sev- 
eral schools, both elementary and sec- 
ondary. 

In cooperating elementary and second- 
ary schools, there is a clinical professor 
in each subject field for which teachers 
are being prepared. Here, the teaching 
team consists of the clinical professor, an 
experienced teacher, a beginning teacher, 
and one or more students preparing to 
teach the particular subject or field. As 
in the early elementary school, the team 
is often joined by the clinical professor 
of Jearning and measurement and by one 
or more of the school specialists referred 
to earlier. The supervising teachers have 
had advanced preparation in the subjects 
and skills they teach, as well as in the 
social and psychological foundations of 
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education, The clinical professors have 
also had a great deal of such prepara- 
tion. 

School buildings in the cooperating 
school systems are planned with facilities 
in mind for their share of teacher-educa- 
tion. These facilities include offices for 
the clinical professors, who spend far 
more time in the school than on the col- 
lege campus. There are conference rooms 
for the discussions accompanying teacher 
education. There are small professional 
libraries, containing selected books, pe- 
riodicals, courses of study, unit plans, in- 
structional programs, tests, and inven- 
tories. 


From Theory to Practice 


Nowadays, prospective teachers really 
learn to apply theory to practice. Some 
persons claimed this condition for the 
student teaching of 1965, but it existed 
only to a small degree anywhere and 
frequently not at all. In the first place, 
not much was really known then about 
human learning, other than that of very 
young children. This fact was admitted 
by most psychologists. Most teacher- 
educators did attempt to apply embry- 
onic hypotheses about learning to teach- 
ing, and teachers themselves often 
referred to teacher-education as “too the- 
oretical.” What they meant, in truth, was 
that it was often too impractical. Sound 
theory is very practical, and we have 
learned much about learning in the past 
century. The other great difference be- 
tween our practices in this regard and 
those of a hundred years ago has already 
been described. We have reached the 
goal of combining theory and practice 
in the initial preparation of teachers by 
putting all of the professional part of that 
preparation, including the professors of 
education, into the schools and tying it 
directly to the processes of teaching. In 
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this respect, our situation is very much 
like that recommended in a discerning 
address made by Professor Donald D. 
Durrell at about the time of Conant’s 
seminal study (3). Durrell proved to be 
a prophet in advocating that the profes- 
sional part of teacher-education must be 
carried out in schools. 

As they move through the professional 
program, student teachers learn to work 
with other professional personnel and to 
teach individuals, small groups, and entire 
classes. They learn under what condi- 
tions to follow one or another of these 
procedures or to combine them. They 
also become acquainted with and learn 
to use effectively the many materials of 
instruction that are necessary to good 
teaching. Foremost among these are read- 
ing materials, especially books. We have 
proved that the once-common assertion, 
that one picture is worth a thousand 
words, is not ordinarily true. Yet it ap- 
proximates truth in enough situations that 
teachers must use, and therefore must 
learn to use, a variety of materials other 
than printed ones. Audio-visual materials 
that were standard a hundred years ago 
are familiar to all of you, although they 
have been changed in form and improved 
in efficiency by the continuing revolution 
in technology. 

Teachers of the various subjects and 
fields, of course, learn to use the teach- 
ing materials that are unique to those 
subjects and fields. 


Technology’s Place 


A special word seems necessary about 
two teaching tools that almost dominated 
the literature about materials of instruc- 
tion a century ago, television and pro- 
gramed instruction. Both, as you know, 
are in common use. But their uses are 
very different from what was expected 
by their first promoters. For a generation 


after 1950, school systems—even entire 
states and regions—tried to teach whole 
courses by television. Ultimately, this 
costly experiment failed. It seemed prom- 
ising for some time, and temporarily, it 
improved instruction in many places, 
even though it damaged it in others. The 
improvement came because the television 
teachers often were better prepared than 
most classroom teachers and could call 
on better and more varied services. But 
as the general level of teaching improved 
and the public came to provide the facili- 
ties needed for good teaching, the dis- 
advantages of the system led to its down- 
fall. The major factor involved was that 
it proved impossible to apply what the 
educational scientists learned about the 
values of individualized instruction in a 
class in which all of the members were 
forced by a television set to move at the 
same pace. Another factor was the near 
revolt on the part of competent teachers 
and prospective teachers who said that 
there was no purpose in spending time, 
energy, and money in preparation for 
teaching if they were not to be allowed 
to teach. In the fields involving contro- 
versy, the social studies and humanities, 
society came to realize the great danger 
inherent in a situation where any agency, 
public or private, can decide what should 
be taught to all persons. 

Nevertheless, we have profited much 
from the great TV experiment. Almost 
all classrooms are equipped with televi- 
sion apparatus, even though it seldom 
carries live programs. As a result of the 
spectacular developments in technology, 
teachers can readily select, from vast 
repositories of films and tapes, programs 
or parts of programs that fit in with their 
own plans and use them when they are 
appropriate. 

_ Programed instruction, too, did not 
live up to all the hopes of many of its 
first sponsors. It, of course, was designed 


to allow each student to proceed at his 
own rate of learning, without regard to 
those of his fellows. Interestingly enough, 
it was often supported enthusiastically by 
the same persons who supported whole- 
class television instruction, which held all 
members of a class to the same rate of 
learning. Programed instruction was tried 
in subjects of controversy and failed 
there. Some schools carried it so far that, 
even in the absence of adequate research 
methodology, it was evident that the 
socializing function of the school was 
partly crippled. In the parts of the curric- 
ulum where programed instruction held 
out the most promise, those involving 
only fact and skill, the scholars in learn- 
ing soon discovered that the programs of 
the 1960s helped in only one of the as- 
pects of individualized instruction, the 
rate of learning. This difficulty has been 
overcome in large part by the develop- 
ment of several programs on the same 
topic that differ in kind and still allow 
the learner to proceed at his own rate. 
But programed instruction, like televi- 
sion, has proved to be only one of many 
valuable aids to teachers. 

There have been significant develop- 
ments in the education of teachers that 
the limitations of this presentation prevent 
me from discussing. I have given no atten- 
tion to teachers of vocational subjects, al- 
though the requirements for their em- 
ployment have undergone drastic change. 
I have not treated the preparation of 
teachers of persons with physical handi- 
caps, or of the mentally retarded, or of 
the emotionally disturbed, although there 
have been spectacular advances in these 
areas. I have ignored the preparation of 
the host of school personnel to whom our 
teachers may turn for help in solving a 
multitude of special problems. I have 
only hinted at part of the nature of in- 
service education for experienced teach- 
ers. I have hardly touched on the enor- 
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mous changes that the continuing accele- 
ration in material progress have wrought 
in ways of living and, therefore, on edu- 
cation. These are subjects for separate 
and lengthy discourses. 

I have simply tried to point out here 
some of the fundamental changes that 
have taken place during the past century 
in the preparation of the great mass of 
our elementary and secondary school 
teachers and, while so doing, to comment 
on a few important developments with 
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regard to the tools they use and the con- 
ditions under which they work. 
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When classrooms fail 


THE RECENT DISTURBANCES in our North- 
ern cities are more than a protest against 
racial discrimination. They symbolize the 
frustration felt by young Americans of 
all colors who have been excluded from 
our society because of inadequate aca- 
demic and job preparation. 

Today there are over 1,000,000 young 
people between 16 and 22 out of school 
and out of work or in dead-end jobs. 
Unless the knowledge gap separating 
these poorly trained young people from 
employment can be bridged, the one- 
fifth of a nation that is ill-fed, ill-clothed 
and ill-housed will rapidly increase to a 
third, 

The Economic Opportunity Act 
passed this last August takes an initial 
step toward eliminating this “paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty by open- 
ing to everyone the opportunity for edu- 
cation and training, the opportunity to 
work, and the opportunity to live in 
decency and dignity.” The major attack 
in this war on poverty is on the prob- 
lems of our alienated youth. The Act 
supports work-training programs to com- 
bat high school dropouts, work-study 
Programs to help needy college students, 
and the Job Corps, which is now enroll- 
ing young men and women in a volun- 
tary residential experience to upgrade 
their skills, Forty thousand will enter the 
Corps its first year; this should expand 


to 100,000 in each of the succeeding four 
ears. 

The Job Corps is designed to meet the 
special needs of the disadvantaged which 
were not met in the classroom. Over- 
crowded schools and curricula oriented 
to the middle-class have been unable to 
overcome the crippling effects of a poor 
environment. Asa result, the urban slum, 
such as Harlem, finds 80 per cent of its 
children reading below grade level by the 
time they reach sixth grade. These young 
people fall so far behind that the major 
function of the high schools is merely 
to keep them off the streets. They drop 
out of school because they see that the 
schooling they now receive is simply ir- 
relevant to their needs. 

The dropout faces a grim future. He 
is the last to be hired and the first to be 
Jaid off. The market for unskilled labor 
is shrinking, while facilities which could 
spot ye aah eee 

When the Federal Job Corps, the exciting 
and much needed domestic successor to the 
Peace Corps, was planned, the work was done 
under a special Task Force appointed by Presi- 
dent Johnson. The chairman of that group was 
the young and dynamic president of Obio Uni- 
versity, Vernon R. Alden, who had previously 
conceived and operated the valuable seminars 
for college deans and presidents at Harvard 
School of Business. John Hodges, formerly a 
Fellow of the Corning Glass Foundation, was a 
member of the Task Force over which Dr. 
Alden presided and is now his administrative 
assistant in Athens, Ohio. 
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teach necessary job skills are difficult to 
enter. Overcrowded trade schools enroll 
only a fraction of those who apply. Union 
apprenticeships are restrictive. Manpower 
Development and Training programs usu- 
ally retrain mature workers instead of 
training young ones. The army, once the 
nation’s great training school, has cut 
back its recruitment while raising its 
standards. With no opportunity open to 
them, the young are not moving out of 
rural and urban slums. They cannot look 
forward to a time when they can give 
their children a better life than they had. 
In fact, their children’s lives may be 
worse, Thus, while the total unemploy- 
ment rate for the nation is now less than 
five per cent, it is 16 per cent among 
white boys and nearly 24 per cent for 
Negro boys. And still skilled jobs in our 
economy go unfilled. 

The Economic Opportunity Act is en- 
couraging evidence of our nation’s de- 
termination to alleviate these conditions. 


Price of Indifference 


But why has it taken so long for the 
country to do something for the poor? 
The Public did not become aroused about 
the poor because, as Dwight MacDonald 
has cryptically pointed out, “There is a 
monotony about injustices suffered by 
the poor. .,. They never win. It’s just 
boring.” Lacking the education to make 
an effective appeal to the rest of Amer- 
ican society, the poor have been inarticu- 
late up to now in making their desires 
known. 

Part of the explanation for this disre- 
gard lies in the very nature of the demo- 
cratic process: It takes a crisis before 
public opinion becomes aroused enough 
to generate legislative action. Deprived 
youth has provided this crisis. Although 
inarticulate, they have demonstrated in 
action the desperation of their situation. 
They have shown that they possess the 
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energy to destroy the foundations of our 
society if we continue to deny them a 
proper place. 

But the foundations may not be blown 
up by this “social dynamite” as much as 
undermined by the discouragement of 
those young people who have given up 
the fight and slipped below the social 
surface. They disappear from sight and, 
for a time, are only felt as an increase 
in welfare costs. Only later are they 
recognized as symptoms of an almost 
irreversible blight. 

The Job Corps will provide the exit 
that these young people seek from a life 
of poverty. The Corps will be both re- 
medial in making up for educational de- 
ficiencies and developmental in providing 
job training. ‘ 

Most of its enrollees will enter rural 
camps of 100, run in cooperation with 
federal conservation authorities. Because 
many of each camp’s members will have 
less than fourth-grade literacy, one major 
emphasis will be on the academic and 
occupational skills prerequisite to further 
occupational training. Graduates from 
the camps may then go to centers where 
they will be trained intensively in the 
specific skills in high and genuine demand 
in our economy. 

A major source of recruitment will be 
referrals made by local agencies and in- 
dividuals concerned with disadvantaged 
youth. The Job Corps will seek out those 
who show patterns of past failure but 
potential for development, and for whom 
the best prescription is a change in en- 
vironment and routine. The Corps will 
not take a person unless there is a reason- 
able assurance that in one to two years 
he can be trained sufficiently to earn a 
decent living. 


Objectives for Corpsmen 
The young men arriving at the camp 
will be poorly equipped for living in 


American society. They will be limited 
in academic achievement, self-discipline, 
and work skills. Many will be victims of 
an environment which has made their 
adjustment difficult. They will come from 
families with a long history of poverty, 
dependence, and illiteracy. They may 
not even be able to read the application 
for the Job Corps. 


Some of the enrollees will have lived — 


too far from training and jobs to be em- 
ployable. Others will have known strong 
psychological and social pressures to leave 
school. Others will have been forced to 
drop out because of inadequate clothing 
or school supplies. Many will be non- 
white and will have been objects of racial 
prejudice. Almost all will have suffered 
from substandard housing, overcrowded 
schools, low incomes, and limited recrea- 
tional facilities. Many will have failed 
the Selective Service Mental Test. Many 
will have been employed, but for short 
periods of time only and then in the 
most menial, unskilled dead-end jobs. 
Most will be suspicious of the desire and 
ability of adults to help them. 

The Job Corps, R. Sargent Shriver 
told the 88th Congress, “must do more 
than provide basic education, skill train- 
ing and work experience. It must also 
change indifference to interest, ignorance 
to awareness, resignation to ambition, and 
an attitude of withdrawal to one of par- 
ticipation.” Enrollees, in other words, 
must come to believe that there is a right- 
ful and useful place for them, and that 
they can do remunerative work and make 
a contribution to themselves and to so- 
ciety. 

The Corps will accomplish this end by 
providing a series of valuable experiences 
which the neighborhoods and homes of 
the Corpsmen rarely afforded. A primary 
duty of the Job Corps is to teach the 
enrollee fundamental processes he must 
understand if he is to be the master, not 


the victim, of his environment. Ignorance 
of the mechanics of socicty cripples him 
as badly as his lack of basic education 
and poor job preparation. 

He cannot gain employment if he does 
not know how to complete an applica- 
tion blank. He cannot take advantage of 
distant job opportunities if he does not 
know how to use transportation. His life 
is complicated, not simplified, by his in- 
ability to use a bank, send a telegram, 
read a road map, make a long-distance 
phone call, buy insurance, plan a budget, 
or fill out forms. Schools rarely teach 
these skills, for they presume that the 
child has learned from his parents. But 
the disadvantaged child’s parents often 
do not have this knowledge. As a result, 
the child is an outsider in his own cul- 
ture. The Corps will therefore give the 
enrollee an understanding of simple pro- 
cedures, concepts, and forms he must 
know to function effectively on the job 
and in his personal activities. 

Much of the effort in helping these 
young people will be made by our uni- 
versities. They will develop curricula and 
materials and, in some cases, operate 
training facilities. Students from graduate 
schools may fulfill their teaching require- 
ments and receive tuition reimbursement 
through service in the camps and centers. 


‘Such university experiments in educa- 


tional techniques for the Job Corps may 
prove to be a major contribution to the 
improvement of public education. 


Challenge to Schoolmen 

The design of the Job Corps curricu- 
lum presents a challenging opportunity 
in the education of the disadvantaged. 
By virtue of their past history alone, the 
enrollees are necessarily candidates for 

ecial training and counseling. Tradi- 
tional methods are therefore being aban- 
doned and new solutions worked out. 

The Corps will rely heavily on Army 
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materials developed for illiterates, on per- 
sonal attention by tutors, and on self- 
instructional p Self-instructional 
materials, which insure a high degree of 
success, have a special value for the dis- 
advantaged who have failed at almost 
everything they have tried. When the 
Job Corps enrollees find that their an- 
swers are correct ġo per cent of the time, 
their interest can be maintained. Many of 
these materials are being selected on the 
basis of their ability to meet the precise 

‘ormance standards of prospective em- 
ployers who have already been identified. 

One of the reasons the enrollees failed 
at school was that overburdened teachers 
could not devote time to their special 
problems. Self-instructional materials re- 
lease the teacher from time-consuming 
routines and allow him to concentrate on 
the needs of the student. 

Diagnostic tests, given when the en- 
rollee arrives at camp, are designed to 
ensure that he begins at the proper level. 
Further, the more the enrollees partici- 
pate in the educational process, the more 
successful is their education likely to be. 
It is conceivable that, as at Draper Insti- 
tute in Alabama, the enrollees may super- 
vise their own instruction, teach each 
other, and even write their own instruc- 
tional materials. 

Because the camp has been planned as 
a microcosm of society, the corpsman 
will function in it as a usefully employed 
citizen. He will hold a variety of jobs 
in the operation of the camp which will 
train him in a battery of such skills as 
filing, typing, office machine operation, 
bookkeeping, and supply store manage- 
ment. He will receive up to $20 per 
month extra for his efforts, deposit these 
earnings in a bank (run by enrollees), 
and draw his expense money by check. 

The rules which govern the camp, the 
methods of discipline, and the system of 
rewards will play a most important part 
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in the over-all effectiveness of the pro- — 
gram. The enrollees will be involved in 
as many decisions as possible. Participa- 
tion in the making of decisions will con- 
tribute both to his education and to his 
willingness to remain at the camp. 


From Camp to Humanity 

Because the work undertaken will be 
real and useful, it should provide a quick 
and visible result. Various work situa- 
tions will be used to acquaint enrollees 
with a number of occupations and to 
provide both staff and enrollees with an 
opportunity to assess interest and ability. 
The work will be designed to teach good 
work habits and useful skills. Initially, 
if carefully arranged, work assignments 
may provide important motivation to in- 
crease academic skills. 

Each enrollee will receive up to $50 
termination allowance, plus pocket money 
for each month in the Corps. This termi- 
nation allowance will be determined by 
his accomplishment. The Corps will 
match, up to $25 per month, any money 
that Corpsmen send home to support 
their families. 

Many graduates of the camps will go 
directly into employment or the armed 
services; others will go on to Job Corps 
training centers on unused military bases 
near cities. Entrance requirements to 
these training centers will not be as rigid 
as those for various other vocational pro- 
grams. Basically, the trainee must have. 
the equivalent of a fifth-grade education, 
achieved either at a camp or prior to his 
enrollment in the Job Corps. Geared to 
the strengths and ability levels of the 
trainees, the centers provide each person 
with an opportunity to further his train- 
ing to the limit of his ability. Trades re- 
quiring several grades of ability will be 
taught. The Corps will ensure that even 
the more limited enrollees can acquire 
marketable skills. In the automotive ` 


trades, for example, training is planned 
for mechanics, gas station attendants, and 
drivers. Many will prepare to pass the 
civil service examination. Many will be 
trained in key-punch operation and wir- 
ing for data-processing machines. Some 
will be trained in teams to purchase and 
run franchised motels, restaurants and car 
rental agencies. Finally, the Corps will 
provide information about job oppor- 
tunities and will help graduates settle in 
new homes. The graduates will thus help 
to fill the shifting labor demands of the 


nation. 


To Maintain the Dream 


The challenge simply stated is to pro- 
vide an opportunity to develop the so- 
cially needed capacities of poverty 
stricken and culturally deprived young- 
sters. The goal is to ensure that 
America provides a niche for those for 
whom there is now no niche. Pov- 
erty has robbed too many of their 
place at high school commencement, in 
the nation’s military, at a desk or work 
bench, and even in a training program. 
It is for these victims, the children o 
poverty, that the Job Corps is designed. 


For many, the Job Corps will be the 
last chance for participation in the Amer- 
ican Dream. For those who can find no 
exit at home from poverty, the Job Corps 
will offer a new environment where 
hopes can be lifted and skills developed 
free from the shackles of oppressive and 
antagonistic surroundings. Its aim is to 
offer new horizons to all youths, black 
or white, rural or urban, from all parts 
of the country—horizons defined by the 
opportunity to develop meaningful in- 
terests, to learn rewarding skills, and to 
secure a job, For the country, it means 
the turning of a liability into an asset. 
As the late President Kennedy remarked, 
“To the extent that the nation is called 
upon to promote and protect the interest 
of our younger citizens, it is an invest- 
ment certain to bring a high return not 
only in basic values, but also in social 
and economic terms.” 

Whether in terms of an increased 
Gross National Product, reduced public 
welfare expenditures, the conservation— 
and enhancement—of our human re- 
sources, or the intangible but basic touch- 
stone of humane decency, the Job Corps 
poses a worthy challenge and more than 
justifies its cost. 
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‘WHEN A RETIRED BUSINESSMAN sets out 
to discuss education, the project is as 
daring as a moon shot, though one with 
even less chance of success. Nevertheless, 
I find it impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion. The accidents of life being what 
they are, I have had frequent opportuni- 
ties for observing educators at close range, 
though always from the outside, and I 
have come to have great respect and 
affection for them. 

In the days of Dewey and Counts, when 
Progressive Education was the controver- 
sial new enthusiasm in grade schools, I 
was President of the Board of Education 
in Winnetka, Illinois, where, under the 
leadership of Carlton Washburne, the 
movement gathered momentum in the 
Middle West. I followed this with mem- 
berships om the Board of that remark- 
able secondary institution, North Shore 
Country Day School, under the gifted 
leadership of Perry Smith. Then came 
service on the Boards of the University 
of Chicago, Wellesley, and Harvard, and 
finally, in my senior years, I have been 
privileged to appear on college and uni- 
versity campuses in many parts of the 
United States as a speaker or participant 
in seminars. 

Most significant of all, however, is the 
opportunity which came to me in busi- 
ness to study at firsthand a major end 
product of higher education—young men. 
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CLARENCE B. RANDALL 
Inland Steel Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


One man’s look at education 


I initiated college recruitment for my 
company and for many years partici- 
pated in its day-to-day administration. 
It was then, when I was beginning to 
formulate my present philosophy about 
education, that I established the principle 
that I would choose my candidates not 
because of what they knew, but rather 
because of their proven capacity to learn. 
I was particularly interested in their will- 
ingness to accept diverse intellectual chal- 
lenges. My own experience had taught 
me that no man can be completely trained 
for business because it is the unexpected 
that is the rule. Today, in retirement, 
nothing in life gives me deeper satisfac- 
tion than to find young men whom I 
thus selected holding positions of high 
responsibility in my company. 

From these various exposures to educa- 
tion, I have formed certain strong con- 
victions which I shall now endeavor to 
express. There will be not a single new 
idea among them. Their sole merit is that 
they are strictly my own. 


Business executive, adviser to government, 
representative of the United States to interna- 
tional conferences of high importance, author, 
and civic leader, Mr. Randall has long been 
deeply concerned with education. In his present 
article, he envisions a new partnership between 
industry and the American college, leading to 
wider and more mutual understandings and to 
a more humane and liberating base for in- 
dustrial leadership. 


Why College? 

Let me try first to answer the question 
that must be faced by every family of 
modest means in our country when they 
have children graduate from high school. 
Why is it, they ask themselves, that 
young men and women should go on to 
college instead of beginning at once to 
earn a living? What are the purposes and 
objectives that will be fulfilled by hav- 
ing them devote four precious years of 
their lives to higher education? 

I am not sure that I can satisfactorily 
express my answer in affirmative terms, 
but I am altogether clear in my mind 
as to what the basic function of a college 
education is not. It very definitely is not 
the acquisition of knowledge, using that 
term to mean factual information. Data 
can be recorded in books or stored in 
computers. It should not be poured into 
the human mind in such volume, or with 
such velocity, as to clog its creative 
processes. In the business world, I have 
always been suspicious, for example, of 
the man with the prodigious memory, 
the sort of individual who can dredge 
up an obscure date offhand or who, on 
recalling an old cost figure, can be right 
to the fourth decimal. No, the main func- 
tion of higher education is to flex the 
mind and stretch its sinews. The goal to 
be achieved is to give the student a bet- 
ter understanding of himself. 

I abhor early specialization. No fresh- 
man can possibly have sufficient insight 
into the range of his various capabilities 
to warrant his making final choices among 
them. It is madness for him to risk his 
entire future on the development of one 
talent only, chosen essentially at random. 
What he needs at the outset is the shock 
treatment of being subjected to a succes- 
sion of contrasting challenges. Deep down 
below the surface of his mind and per- 
sonality there may lie hidden an extra- 


ordinary gift which he may never dis- 
cover unless he disciplines himself to 
attempt the different and the unusual, 
regardless of his apparent tastes. 

This also must be remembered: Edu- 
cation is fundamentally preparation for 
the living of a life and only incidentally 
preparation for the making of a living. 
The student who at the very beginning 
of his mature experience commits his 
entire effort to one narrow focus may 
later find that he has condemned himself 
to a lifetime of isolation from the world 
about him. 

Even when measured solely in terms 
of the pragmatic, early specialization is 
dangerous for the individual. The skill 
most highly prized today may be the 
discard of tomorrow. The very essence 
of modern life is the speed with which 
sudden change can sweep through so- 
ciety in any phase of human activity. 
From this it follows that the student who 
plans most wisely for the future is the 
one who early accustoms himself to the 
ready acceptance of a challenge for which 
he has not been trained. This is not to 
say that the expert who concentrates his 
life on doing but one thing, and doing 
it extraordinarily well, will not always 
be in demand, but merely that for his 
own welfare, as well as that of society, 
this ultimate specialization should be su- 
perimposed upon a broad, general educa- 
tion, earlier acquired. 


Adventures Toward Personhood 
Looking back at my own life, I have 
always been happy that in choosing my 
courses at Harvard—and under President 
Eliot nothing was required except Eng- 
lish A—it never once entered my mind 
that I might some day be employed in 
the steel industry. I later regretted that 
I had not had a better introduction to 
science, but to have majored in chemistry, 
metallurgy, or geology would have been 
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the wrong preparation for my life as it 
developed. There is nothing in the study 
of metallurgy, for example, which gives 
one insight into human capacity and mo- 
tivation, which is a skill required by a 
business executive every hour on the 
hour. Nor does the study of geology, 
as such, develop a capacity for self- 
expression and the communication of 
ideas, without which there can be no 
leadership in any field. 

But more important still, in terms of 
the living of my life, with such concen- 
tration I would have been denied the 
privilege of reading Shakespeare under 
Kittredge, penetrating the mysteries of 
medieval history under Haskins, sitting 
at the feet of Taussig in economics, or 
studying the novel under Bliss Perry and 
poetry under Dean Briggs. I now see that 
those were some of the most precious 
experiences of my life. 

But how to project this concept into 
the consciousness of the high school grad- 
uate who is about to enter college is one 
of the unsolved problems of modern 
education, in my opinion. The phrase 
“liberal arts” has little meaning for the 
job-conscious freshman, particularly if he 
is sensitive to the heavy sacrifice which 
his parents have made in sending him to 
college at all. This hallowed term is a 
relic of the past. It can take on full mean- 
ing only after the individual has himself 
pursued liberal studies for several years, 
and thus by experience measured its sig- 
nificance in his own life. We need a new 
and vital symbol, one that will stir the 
imagination of the adolescent mind and 
vividly portray the values of a general 
education. But I am at a loss what to 
suggest. 


Where the Burden Lies 


_All of this places a heavy responsi- 
bility upon the teachers in our second- 
ary schools and upon the freshman ad- 
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visors in our colleges. The student who 
comes from a home where but one sub- 
ject is ordinarily discussed, whether that 
be fourth-quarter earnings, electronics, 
golf, or even anthropology (professors 
can be rut-bound specialists, too) will 
never be awakened to the dangers of a 
narrow focus in education unless the 
flashing red signal of danger comes to 
him from outside his familiar circles. 
Most of all we need a newly aroused 
public awareness of the importance of 
breadth in education as a training for 
citizenship in our country. There can be 
no hope for the survival of democracy 
as we know it unless it rests upon the 
foundation of an informed and dynamic 
public opinion, and this cannot be created 
and maintained if each member of society 
has but one window for his mind through 
which he looks out upon the community 
about him. Crisis after crisis continues 
to threaten our national welfare, and it 
is neither prudent nor fair for the great 
mass of us to turn our backs on the prob- 
lems and leave the responsibility for their 
solutions to a few of our fellow citizens 
who, by the vicissitudes of life, have ar- 
rived at high office. Yet clearly the tor- 
ment of such questions as race relation- 
ships or urban renewal cannot be eased 
by research in a laboratory, nor can the 
tensions in world affairs which arise from 
the sudden surge of nationalism among 
the emergent new countries be compre- 
hended without an understanding of his- 
tory, ethnic derivations, linguistics, re- 
ligion, and law. Higher education surely 
will have failed in its mission if it turns 
out a generation of citizens who are in- 
capable of facing up to the great issues. 
Candor further requires me to say at 
this point that I am concerned at the 
attitude of withdrawal from participation 
in the problems of the broad community 
about them which I find among many 
scholars and teachers. How often, for 
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example, does a distinguished mathema- 
tician offer himself as a candidate for the 
United States Senate? For that matter, 
how often does any professor, at what- 
ever level of distinction, accept member- 
ship on his city council or campaign as 
a candidate for his state legislature? Un- 
til the word “politician” ceases to be a 
term of opprobrium in academic circles, 
and until the sharing of responsibility in 
government is fully accepted by pro- 
fessors, not just as consultants but in elec- 
tive and decision-making posts, much of 
the effectiveness of instruction in political 
science will be lost. Teaching must be 
by example as well as by precept. Let 
me add hastily, however, that I am equally 
critical of the business community for its 
failure to measure up to the concept that 
government must be “we,” and not 
“they.” 


A New Partnership 

What I would like most to see come 
to pass is the creation of a new partner- 
ship between businessmen and educators, 
based upon mutuality of understanding as 
to the purposes and objectives of Amer- 
ican life, and upon a genuine respect by 
each group for the contributions made 
by the other to our national welfare. 

It is not uncommon for professors to 
charge businessmen with putting self- 
interest above that of society as a whole, 
and unhappily, the accusation is some- 
times well founded. Human frailty has 
hot yet been eliminated from any field 
of activity—not even from faculty cir- 
cles. But when this leads to a broad at- 
tack on the incentive system under which 
brilliant effort rightfully receives greater 
rewards than does mediocre effort, it is 
a denial of freedom and poses a threat 
to the economic security of all of us. 

On the other hand, businessmen charge 
Professors with being stuffy, and I must 
confess that I find them so myself at 


times. They are often inept in communi- 
cating ideas to the broad public. The 
academic specialist, in speaking to lay 
audiences or in writing an article for 
general distribution, is apt to employ his 
own professional patois instead of adopt- 
ing the idiom of the listener or reader to 
whom his ideas are addressed. He uses 
long sentences with repeated dependent 
clauses instead of going straight to the 
point with crisp phrases, and then lards 
his pages with explanatory notes that no 
one has time to read. The public wants 
to know what the author thinks, not 
what Kant or Aristotle thought about the 
point he is making, and his aim should 
be to catch the attention of the man 
whose life is such that he must read as 
he runs. 

No one can doubt that both educators 
and industrialists are honestly committed 
to preserving the idea of complete free- 
dom of thought and action for the in- 
dividual, but that they do not conceive 
this basic notion in the same frame of 
reference. The businessman sometimes 
tries to restrict what the faculty member 
shall be permitted to teach, while the 
professor is tempted to advocate restrict- 
tions on private initiative and limitations 
on business through government controls. 
Yet clearly freedom is not freedom un- 
less it is universal and indivisible: It must 
not be selectively applied in a demo- 
cratic society. 

I have a passionate desire to see the 
academic and the business communities 
drawn into closer companionship of mind 
and spirit. I want to see the present at- 
mosphere of mutual suspicion and ill- 
concealed antipathy, which keeps them 
at arm’s length, dissipated. Instead, I want 
them to sense how much they have in 
common. 

Teaching is a noble calling. As I look 
back at my own life, I now see clearly 
that certain faculty members had a pro- 
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found influence on the development of 
my mind and character, and it is a mat- 
ter of deep regret for me that they died 
without my ever telling them of the debt 
that I owed them. Many of my friends 
in industry also feel that way about edu- 
cators. The bridge across the chasm which 
presently divides the two groups is wait- 
ing to be built if we will only set about 
it. All that is required is the opening of 
the minds on both sides. 


Participant Interchange 

I want to see more businessmen invited 
to the campuses, not just as touring 
alumni, but as actual participants in the 
process of education. Let them, for ex- 
ample, be guest lecturers on subjects that 
fall within their fields of experience, such 
as economics, local government, interna- 
tional trade, or industrial relations, and 
let them take questions from the students. 
Nothing is more salutary for a man than 
to have his favorite ideas receive a first- 
class scrubbing from eager young minds. 
Let the individual then audit a series of 
lectures in subjects to which he has never 
before been exposed—like higher mathe- 
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matics, the culture of ancient Greece, 
nuclear fission, or the poetry of Milton. 

Conversely, I would like to see more 
educators visit industry, not just as tour- 
ists walking through a plant but again 
as actual participants in the enterprise. 
Let the professor spend a summer, or 
even a sabbatical year, serving as personal 
assistant to an executive who bears heavy 
responsibility, watching all that goes 
across his desk and observing the decision- 
making process at firsthand. Let him 
lunch every day with different members 
of the staff and sense from their conver- 
sation the diverse range of skills required 
to make the administration of a large 
business venture successful. 

From such a new partnership there 
could come into being the new vision 
of the values in higher education which 
our country urgently needs and which, 
simply stated, add up to this: The de- 
velopment of the whole man through a 
college education is, on the one hand, a 
sacred trust imposed upon our institutions 
of higher learning; on the other, it is a 
vital necessity for industry as it faces the 
critical challenges of the future. 
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MILTON GOLD 
Rutgers University 
Newark, New Jersey 


Early modern history 
in Soviet high schools 


Tue Text PERHAPS MOST widely used in 
the Soviet Union for the teaching of 
modern “world” (i.e., non-Russian) his- 
tory is A. V. Efimov’s Novaya Istoriya. 
The book of some 400 pages was written 
specifically for the eighth grade of the 
Middle School—for the use of fifteen- 
year-olds completing their preliminary 
or general education. There seems to be 
no available information about the extent 
to which this particular text is employed 
throughout the Soviet Union. Because it 
is written in Russian and because the 
school boards of the various Republics 
have some latitude in the choice of books, 
where instruction is given in a language 
other than Russian, they may elect to use 
a text written in the local language rather 
than resorting to a translation. In any 
case, history textbooks are standardized 
by the authority of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation of the USSR, and because there 
have been no major changes introduced 
in the teaching of history in Soviet high 
schools since 1958, we may safely con- 
clude that Efimov’s text reflects an “offi- 
cial” interpretation of non-Russian his- 
tory for Middle School students. 

: A professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow, Efimov is a scholar of 
considerable celebrity in the Soviet 


Union. His literary style is simple and 
straightforward with balanced and sym- 
metrical phrasing. Except for frequent 
recourse to alliteration, especially as a 
rhetorical device to emphasize a point, 
his presentation is notable for its com- 
plete lack of play, irony, or any other 
form of humor or adornment. In the 
discussion here, we shall concentrate on 
his treatment of early modern history, 
defined as the period 1642-1870. We may 
assume that the Marxist interpretation of 
more recent times is a matter of common 
knowledge. 

Mr. Efimov devotes some two hundred 
pages to the period under consideration, 
emphasizing primarily the internal poli- 
tical history of the United States and 
Western Europe. Foreign affairs (other 
than what might conveniently fall under 
the heading of “imperialism” or “colo- 
nialism”) are scarcely mentioned, and 
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One way to understand a nation is through 
its own interpretations of its place in history. 
In the present paper, Dr. Gold, a student of 
modern world history, examines the European 
past through Russian eyes via an analysis of a 
widely used high school textbook, the Novaya 
Istoriya. The result is a novel illumination of 
Soviet education and a basic tension in contem- 
porary Soviet culture. 
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battles are few except for popular up- 
risings against established authority. 
There is little subtlety in the character 
analysis of the participants in the events 
described. Instead, such stock Marxist 
phrases or slogans as “visionary Uto- 
pians,” “petty bourgeoisie,” “class strug- 
gle,” “popular masses,” etc., are invari- 
ably invoked as explanations of historical 
occurrence. The result is a presentation 
of history grasped all too easily as man- 
ageable cliché, hammered home by litho- 
graphs, marginal headings, and italicized 
conclusions, all designed to emphasize the 
moral Mr. Efimov has in mind. 

Yet if the treatment of the material is 
highly stylized, Mr. Efimov is not to be 
charged with outright falsification of the 
“facts”; besides, it would serve little pur- 
pose for the American reader, seeking to 
understand the Soviet interpretation of 
Western history, to question M. Efimov 
in particulars, except as required to estab- 
lish matters of emphasis. A more fruitful 
approach is to clarify certain key topics 
which would offer the simplest access to 
the content of Mr. Efimov’s history. 
Those chosen here are (1) the nature of 
Revolution in the Early Modern period, 
(2) the character of the foreign policy 
of the Western powers, (3) Russia’s con- 
tact with the outside world, (4) literary 
matters, (5) Mr. Efimov’s view of reli- 
gion, and (6) the climax of Early Mod- 
ern history in the life and work of Karl 
Marx. Through these issues we may be 
able to define the pattern of Western 
history the Soviet government wants its 
high school students to comprehend. 


Revolutions and Economics 


„As a Marxist, Mr. Efimov finds the 
historic process regulated by the eco- 
nomic structure of society. But decisive 
changes in the social and political order 
can only be effected by revolutions. 
“Revolution precedes history. Revolu- 
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tion is the locomotive of history”—to use 
Mr. Efimov’s somewhat embarrassing 
metaphor. We should not be surprised to 
discover, therefore, that more than four- 
fifths of the Novaya Istoriya is devoted 
to a study of the causes, developments, 
and effects of revolutions (cause and 
effect understood in the Marxist sense, 
teleologically). 

Revolutions are invariably economic in 
origin. In the first of modern revolutions, 
“the English Bourgeois Revolution” of 
the seventeenth century, the inner pur- 
pose of the revolution (regardless of the 
apparent commitments of its agents) was 
the dissolution of the feudal order and 
the unfettering of all restrictions on capi- 
talist enterprise. The American Revolu- 
tion of the following century really 
signified the displacement of an older 
landed aristocracy by a Northern com- 
merical bourgeoisie (destined to rule for 
a while conjointly with a Southern slave- 
owning class). Later, the Civil War— 
revolutionary in character, according to 
Mr. Efimov—intended and, in fact, did 
precipitate the triumph of Northern in- 
dustrial capitalism over Southern slave- 
holding agronomism. As for the “French 
Bourgeois Revolution” of 1789, despite 
deceptive high-sounding pronounce- 
ments, it occurred because an incipient 
capitalist economy required the destruc- 
tion of feudalism to gain life. 

However, without the participation of 
the “popular masses” (to whom, in a 
significant way, Mr. Efimov’s book is 
a rhetorical apostrophe), revolutions 
would remain unrealizable. The “English 
Bourgeois Revolution,” for example, 
would most certainly have failed had it 
not been for the artisans’ and sailors’ pro- 
tection of “the little birds [of Parlia- 
ment] who took flight” when Charles I 
invaded Commons. And later on it would 
fall to the “popular masses” to insure the 
success of the revolution by forcing 
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Charles to flee London and by lending 
determined support to the New Model 
Army. Similarly, only “under pressure” 
from farmers, artisans, and workers did 
the Continental Congress declare the 
colonies independent from English rule. 
Moreover, though having themselves little 
to gain whatever the outcome, the Colo- 
nial army, “consisting of brave but un- 
trained farmers and artisans,” surmounted 
great hardships to gain eventual victory. 
Again, because of the strong intervention 
of the “popular masses” of Paris, Louis 
XVI was deposed in 1792, and the Aus- 
trians and Prussians expelled from F. rench 
soil the following year, leading to the 
radical stage of the Revolution. The deci- 
sive break in the American Civil War 
occurred only when, “under pressure 
from the masses,” Northern officials were 
compelled to pass revolutionary meas- 
ures (the Homestead Act and the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation) to convince the 
“popular masses” that they, too, had a 
stake in the issue; only consequently was 
the war won by the North. 


Failure of Leadership? 


Still, the proletariat cannot act effec- 
tively unless inspired by a charismatic 
leader. Yet by the very nature of things, 
their best efforts were necessarily fore- 
doomed because the great hero and the 
masses under his guidance in 1642-1870 
shared no real common purpose. Thus, 
the English Revolution had as its hero 
Cromwell, a stern but exceedingly able 
man who held the confidence of the peo- 
ple, the essentially democratic element in 
the New Model Army. His was a revolu- 
tion betrayed, however, as Parliament, 
after defeating the king, acted as repre- 
sentatives of the gentry class and the 
well-to-do bourgeoisie. And when Crom- 
well repressed the radicals in the army, 
“the bourgeoisie was delighted with him.” 
Without the leadership of Washington, 


a successful outcome of the American 
Revolution would have been impossible. 
But Washington, after all, was a planta- 
tion owner, committed to defend the 
interests of a Southern planter and slave- 
owning class, not those of the workers 
and farmers fighting at his side. Robes- 
pierre, the true hero of the French Revo- 
lution, serves to remind Mr. Efimov’s 
students of the virtue of patriotism: “If 
one does not do all for [one’s] country, 
[then] what one does is insufficient.” 
Robespierre’s signal achievement: fusing 
France and its Revolution. 

The Jacobin dictatorship fell, however 
—inevitably—because Robespierre did 
not (and could not) rally the “millions 
of toiling and exploited masses.” The re- 
sult was the counter-revolutionary regime 
of Napoleon, a mere “creature of the 
bourgeoisie.” Similarly, the unification of 
Italy was the personal handiwork of 
Garibaldi, given the active support of the 
“popular masses” that made his feats 
possible. But Garibaldi did not (and 
could not) establish a proletarian dicta- 
torship because, at bottom, he was a 
petty bourgeois. And thus it happened 
that this revolutionary event, “the unifi- 
cation of Italy, beginning as a popular 
movement, was brought to a conclusion 
‘from above’ under the leadership of the 
bourgeoisie and the landlords to preserve 
the monarchy.” Only Lincoln (aside 
from Marx) emerges from Mr. Efimov’s 
pages unsullied. But what good were the 
noble intentions of one man in the face 
of powerful vested interests seeking to 
subvert his aims? Indeed, the character 
of the era following the Civil War was 
foreshadowed when Northern capitalists 
took to selling guns to the Confederacy, 
fearing that the abolition of slavery in 
the South would lead to demands by the 
workers for the abolition of capitalism 
in the North (an exercise in parallel 
phrasing on Mr. Efimov’s part). 
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Constitutional Illusions 


So all revolutions before Communism 
are necessarily abortive if they are under- 
stood not as furthering economic devel- 
opment, but as bringing the “popular 
masses” freedom and redress. Therefore, 
the airy documents—constitutions and 
the like—purportedly the most worth- 
while achievements of revolutions, are 
in reality fraudulent misrepresentations. 
Thus, the constitutional rights and guar- 
antees obtained as a consequence of the 
“English Bourgeois Revolution” applied 
only to the property-owning classes and 
not to the new “wage-earning exploited 
workers” of what was now an inchoate 
capitalist society. As for the Ameri- 
can Constitution, whatever its framers 
claimed, “the leading ideas of [this] 
bourgeois document served to strengthen 
the wealthy and those who were white.” 
Suffrage, an exclusively male prerogative, 
was based upon property qualifications, 
discriminating against the poor, whereas 
slaves and Indians were not even re- 
garded as citizens. As Mr. Efimov has it, 
the situation of the “popular masses” was 
better in Russia in 1790 than in the 
United States, 

Similarly, the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man of the French Revolution, osten- 
sibly written in the name of the people, 
actually confirmed the prerogatives of 
the middle class. For “the proposition 
that ‘property is an inalienable and sacred 
right’ created, not freedom, but a new 
form of subordination of some men to 
others, workers and peasants to capital- 
ists.” Again, if during the American 
Civil War legislation was enacted to 
emancipate the slaves and the poor, this 
was a pretense soon abandoned, as after 
the war the Northern industrial bour- 
geoisie, taking power, come to terms 
with the Southern plantation owners and 
together “crushed the revolutionary- 
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minded workers and farmers, white and 
black, and intensified their oppression of 
the popular masses.” 


International Blanks 


Of international relations among the 
Western Powers we are offered next to 
nothing. Given the premise that Mr. 
Efimov is concerned to write “prole- 
tarian” history, it is understandable that 
such events as, for example, the Seven 
Years War, in which “the masses” had 
neither interest nor commitment of any 
kind, should not be mentioned at all. In 
fact this position entails the view that no 
purely European war in the period we 
are considering, the Napoleonic wars ex- 
cepted, had any genuinely historical sig- 
nificance. 

In effect, Mr. Efimov’s definition of in- 
ternational relations is to be taken as the 
exploitation by the dominant class of 
some Western power of the repressed 
classes of the country with which con- 
tact is made. Given an age of commercial 
and industrial capitalism in an early and 
energetic stage, “international relations” 
is then equated with colonialism, the 
systematic exploitation of one country 
by another. To 1870, Mr. Efimov implies, 
England alone was strong enough, and 
possessed a commercial and later an in- 
dustrial bourgeoisie vital enough, to en- 
force her authority in this way (although 
there did appear such pronouncements as 
the Monroe Doctrine, “a creation of the 
large slave-owning Monroe,” a declara- 
tion of eventual American intention to 
subjugate the Western hemisphere in the 
name of the bourgeoisie and the slave- 
owners of the USA. 

In the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, it was India which suffered the 
most calamitous effects of English capi- 
talist depredation, and the squalor and 
sordidness of life in India for all but the 


very few are described in great detail. 
To be sure, Mr. Efimov does not say that 
English capitalism, newly arrived, was 
uniquely responsible for conditions pre- 
valent for centuries. But, at best, the 
English were mere successors of Moghul 
and Hindu overlords, worsening a situa- 
tion already intolerable. The middle of 
the nineteenth century saw sporadic 
uprisings against English domination, 
doomed to failure for want of adequate 
arms, organization, and intellectual direc- 
tion. 

Otherwise, only Chinese history is sub- 
ject to consideration in this context, as 
China played host to parasitic representa- 
tives of all the Western powers and 
Japan, too. (Only Russia, we are given 
to understand, treated the Chinese as 
equals, consonant with the cordial rela- 
tions the Chinese and Russians had al- 
ways known.) To add further to Chinese 
grievances, the Western countries and 
Japan continually furnished troops to 
sustain in power a corrupt Manchu 
dynasty, more than willing to share with 
the foreign colonialists the tribute ex- 
tracted from the impoverished masses. 


The Russian Nation 


Although Russia is brought into the 
Novaya Istoriya only incidentally, each 
of its contacts with the outside world is 
made to reflect either pride in Russian 
nationality or some aspect of Soviet 
(Russian) policy commitment. When 
Moscow went to the aid of the Ukraini- 
ans under Polish attack, “after 1667 the 
Ukrainian people were forever bound by 
destiny in brotherhood with the Russian 
people” in the long struggle for deliver- 
ance from oppression (the Tzar and the 
landlords), 

During “the Russian Patriotic War of 
1812,” the Russian army, composed of 
peasants and workers, did not allow Na- 


poleon a single victory (although he 
managed, inexplicably, to reach Moscow 
anyway); whereas the Tzar and the land- 
lords did everything they could to stifle 
the guerrilla movement which, despite 
their opposition, wore down and event- 
ually expelled “the invasion of the for- 
eigners.” Kutuzov emerges as the great 
hero of the Napoleonic epoch, and while 
it was unfortunate that Napoleon’s defeat 
meant the restoration of feudal mon- 
archy, at least “the presence in Western 
Europe of the Russian army freed the 
population from Napoleonic oppres- 
sion.” 

In like vein, the Crimean War is pre- 
sented primarily as an invasion of Rus- 
sian soil. Mr. Efimov is (probably delib- 
erately) vague in regard to the origins of 
the war, presumably because of the con- 
flict of religious interests which pre- 
cipitated hostilities. He is less hesitant, 
however, to appeal to (latent) pan-Slavic 
sensibilities to justify the Russian pres- 
ence in the Balkans because, only a few 
pages earlier, he sees fit to castigate the 
British for helping the Turks to “stifle 
the Slavic peoples” in the Balkans. And in 
the same context, he points out the great 
similarity between the Russian and Czech 
language and culture, which provided the 
basis for a mutual friendship dating from 
the appearance of Suvorov and the Rus- 
sian army on Czech soil in 1799. At all 
events, whether or not Mr. Efimov wants 
his students to see the Crimean War in 
the light of pan-Slavic sentiment, we are 
Jeft little doubt as to the valor of the 
Russian army, which conducted itself 
with such bravery that Sevastopol was 
taken only after the “most incredible 
effort,” compelling the British and French 
hastily to liquidate the war. Russia, Mr. 
Efimov sums up, was defeated only be- 
cause of its technological backwardness 
and because its military capacities were 
enfeebled by the disabilities of serfdom. 


STD 


History Through Soviet Eyes 


Lens on the Muse 
Mr. Efimov’s digressions into literary 
matters, though infrequent, clearly re- 
flect the contemporary official Sovict 
preference for a philosophy of “socialist 
realism” in the arts. Perceived from this 
angle, seventeenth-century French trag- 
edy contains little of value, for Racine 
and Corneille, despite great poetic gifts, 
prostituted their talent by writing classi- 
cal encomiums to Louis XIV. Only 
Molière dared expose the foibles of an 
Mr. Efimov otherwise concedes as 
“brilliant” but maintained at the cost of 
“almost universal starvation.” 
Many of the leading writers of the 
iod under consideration, however, are 
identified with a “socialist realism” still 
awaiting formulation. Goethe’s Faust cel- 
ebrates the greatness of human labor, at- 
tacks the rich, and calls for “the partici- 
pation of the masses in the transformation 
of society”! The Human Comedy of 
Balzac “from beginning to end stands 
revealed as an indictment of bourgeois 
society.” Heine, we are advised, began 
the most fruitful period of his literary 
career after a fateful meeting with Marx 
in 1843. Dickens is lauded for his “real- 
istic” exposure of the evils of capitalism, 
both English and American, even if it is 
to be regretted that he “was against revo- 
lutionary struggle” and thus “did not see 
the means to annihilate the miseries of 
capitalism.” Finally, in the enumeration 
of the great Russian writers anticipating 
“socialist realism,” only the name of 
Dostoyevski is conspicuously absent. 
With respect to religion, Efimov’s 
views may be assessed as much by what 
he doesn’t say as by what he does. By 
referring to the “English Bourgeois 
Revolution” of the seventeenth century 
as subverting the alliance between Church 
and Monarchy, he can conveniently 
ignore the Puritans and all they stood for 
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or, for that matter, the basic 
convictions of all those in oppositi 
the Crown. If we allow that such 
as Molière and Voltaire ridiculed the 
Catholic Church in the spirit of angi- 
clericism, Mr. Efimov prefers to forget 
their disposition to accept a “natural reli- 
gion.” And if we agree that the Catholic 
Church was dispossessed by the “French 
Bourgeois Revolution” and the clergy 
discredited “by its counter-revolutionary 
activity,” still Mr. Efimov fails to remind 
us that the Rousseauist Robespierre was 
fanatically dedicated to the “Cult of 
Supreme Being.” 


From Christ to Marx 


At all events, according to Mr. E 
with the “French Bourgeois Revolution” 
of 1789, the “popular masses” abandoned 
astultifying religious tradition and henee- 
forth expressed their complaints in @ 
purely political way. That the significant 
history of the first half of the nineteenth 
century was a record of their failures and 
frustrations was perhaps unavoidable, for 
they were induced to follow the pro- 
grams of a “bourgeois” leadership or else 
“evolutionary” or “visionary” paths un- 
consonant with their aims. But all of 
these errors soon lay exposed and the 
proper way revealed with the appearance 
of Karl Marx, the climax of early modern 
history. 

Mr. Efimov’s treatment of Marx is in- 
evitably superficial, no doubt appropri- 
ately so for fifteen-year-olds. The accom- 
panying lithographs give the impression 
of a kindly grandfather, patient and 
mild-mannered, concerned to participate 
personally in workers’ discussions. Most 
of Marx’s key ideas are there in easily 
digestible form: “class struggle,” “eco- 
nomic determinism,” “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” etc. And his opponents dur- 
ing the formative stages of the Socialist 
International (Proudhon and Bakunin 


i y) are summarily dismissed, in 
Marx's own manner, as misguided, perni- 
cious, or petty bourgeois. Otherwise, 
Marx’s contempt for the peasantry is 
underplayed, and his ambiguous attitude 
toward nationalism is not mentioned. 
Anyhow, after a heroic struggle, by 1870 
Marx had triumphed over the socialist 
opposition, not least because of the publi- 
cation of Capital, an instantaneous success 
(so we are told). And now, Mr. Efimov 
concludes, the historic moment had ar- 
rived for the establishment of the Com- 
munist Party, by whose agency the 
masses can at last truly attain the good 
life and hope to realize their potentialities 
to the fullest. 


Outmoded Themes? 


By the way of summary let us note 
that Mr. Efimov’s is a political history— 
that is to say, history recounted as a 
succession of transformations of the hu- 
man environment by introducing changes 
in the structure of the state and, con- 
comitantly, by effecting transformations 
of the physical environment through the 
agency of science. Religion, infrequently 
mentioned, is always regarded negatively; 
aesthetic considerations take the form 
merely of vague and even gratuitous 
remarks, The historic process is deter- 
mined, of course, by the economic struc- 
ture, but resolves into succeeding phases 
by a series of cataclysms or revolutions, 
which are revealed as events of mystical 
and awe-inspiring proportions. The real 
executors of revolutions are “The People” 
(who like Islamic Shah or Sultan can do 
no wrong) in conjunction with the great 
man of heroic stature directing them. 
The latter possesses admirable qualities, 
Particularly a sense of austerity and a 
dedication to country which Mr. Efimov 
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wants to inculcate in his students.’ Still, 
the masses follow him to their ultimate 
betrayal because, before the advent of 
communism, almost invariably his inter- 
ests cannot be theirs. 

Mr. Efimov’s “proletarian” history, it 
must be added, is a debased Marxism, for 
we are given to surmise that no class 
other than the proletariat possessed aspir- 
ations of value, whether temporary or 

ent; and we are left with the 
inescapable inference that, until the ar- 
rival of communism, the only spiritual 
force in history was the continuum of 
protest on the part of the masses, His- 
tory, so presented, is, to say the least, 
psychologically obtuse, impersonal, even 
dehumanized in a way Marx himself 
certainly would never have sanctioned. 
Finally, let us observe that Mr. Efimov’s 
history is (understandably) nationalist: 
Russia stands above its leaders, even 
above its people, and Soviet foreign 
licy and involvements are always an 
arriére-penseé. 

Leaving aside the problematical issue 
of “truth,” is this legitimate history? 
Possibly for the Chinese in an appropriate 
context. But in the Soviet Union (where 
political science classes already reflect the 
current coexistence policy), we may 
hazard the guess that it will eventually 
be revised as too austere, too heroic, and 
perhaps too naive for a more prosperous 
and conservative Russian society coming 
into being. 
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Issues r 
Items 


Is College Possible? One of the most 
remarkable features of American educa- 
tion (and of American society) in recent 
years has been the great surge of college- 
going, the virtual tidal wave of youth 
washing through the corridors of higher 
education. In this present year of 1965, 
for example, the estimated enrollment of 
5.2 million undergraduates represents, ac- 
cording to a report by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, some 43 per cent of the slightly 
more than 12 million 18-to-21-year-olds 
in our population. In five years, conserva- 
tive predictions warn that 6.9 million stu- 
dents will have to be accommodated, al- 
most exactly half of the 14.25 million 
people in the appropriate age range for 
1970. By 1080, similar projections indi- 
cate that 60 per cent of 17 million young- 
sters, about 10.2 million, will be in 
college, 

The proportions here are, of course, 
even more overwhelming than the abso- 
lute numbers. Never before and never 
anywhere else has such a high percentage 
of youngsters had access to such an ex- 
tended educational opportunity. And 
opportunity it is. Regardless of the extent 
to which the leap in college enrollments 
is a by-product of a failure to absorb 
young talent into an automation-shaken 
job market, and regardless of the dis- 
tressing variation in the character and 
content of college programs, the classic 
cliche of our time remains profoundly 
true: Ours is a world of such social 
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and technological complexity, indelibly 
marked by such a rate of change, that 
no man can be well enough educated 
to deal with it with full effectiveness. 
There are far more unhappy prospects 
than that of increasing the modal length 
of education for half our youngsters from 
12 to something approximating 16 years. 

Yet for this opportunity to be a bona 
fide one, there must be quality and rele- 
vance in the exposure to college; and for 
there to be quality and relevance, there 
must be an able faculty to teach the mil- 
lions who come to our campuses. At the 
moment, the shortages in professors are 
immense and growing. During the pres- 
ent academic year of 1964-1965, colleges 
and universities in the United States have 
been on the hunt for approximately 
32,000 full-time teachers. Five years from 
now, they will be beating the bushes for 
35,700. If we attend only to sheer num- 
bers, the outlook is bleak enough. Al- 
though the production of doctorates is 
rising in the graduate schools, the funda- 
mental source of college teachers, only 
about half of those taking doctor’s de- 
grees enter or stay in teaching careers. 
Thus, even though the US Office of 
Education predicts that we shall produce 
13,600 new doctorates this year and 
18,300 in 1970, we can expect a little 
less than 50 per cent of these newly 
qualified scholars to confront as profes- 
sors the needful hordes of new students 
in our burgeoning colleges. The rest will 
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find their way into business, government, 
rivate research institutes, and other 
kinds of enterprise. 

But numbers don’t tell the whole sad 
story. The effective teaching of our 
swelling ranks of undergraduates com- 
petes—in many cases with a singular lack 
of success—with research and consulting 
opportunities for the time and commit- 
ment of faculty members, and one need 
disparage neither the high adventure of 
the investigator’s way nor the well re- 
munerated contributions of the consult- 
ant to find a proper and profound cause 
for concern here. The issue does not only 
bear on the need for a faculty attentive 
to the potentialities of expanded college- 
going for a good society; it touches on 
the fragmentation that deeply troubles 
our culture and our social life. 

For we find here a fascinating interac- 
tion. On the one hand, the current de- 
mand for specialization, the high but nar- 
row competence of the capital-E Expert, 
contributes strongly to the increasing at- 
tractiveness and popularity of the PhD, 
the very symbol of scholarly success in 
the graduate school. On the other, doc- 
toral training programs tend to focus 
more and more on more sharply defined 
specialties, requiring earlier and earlier 
declarations of preferences for concentra- 
tion. In consequence, clinical psycholo- 
gists and physiological psychologists, like 
petroleum chemists and biochemists, often 
share little sense of disciplinary com- 
monality, let alone an active membership 
ina broader community of scholars. If 
this contention overstates the case, it is 
not by much, and it suggests that the 
college as a teaching institution for un- 
dergraduates is more a congeries of dis- 
parate specialties than an institution de- 
voted to the cultivation of the examined 
life and a tentatively held but integrated 
view of the world. The reward systems 
of scholarship presently put a high pre- 


mium on a workmanlike demonstration 
of research ability, even when the level 
of output is pedestrian; it pays little honor 
to the man who is a humane and reflec- 
tive student of his discipline, concerned 
with its relationships to other disciplines 
and vitally interested in exploring its im- 
plications for contemporary life. In short, 
the Zeitgeist of the intellect currently 
provides few reinforcements for the pro- 
vocative and committed teaching of un- 
dergraduates. 

All of us know of some wonderful 
exceptions of outstanding scholars who 
also have a lasting and meaningful impact 
on college students, and there is much 
to be said for the proposition that the 
college teacher who contributes little that 
is original to his field also contributes 
little to his classes. Yet it seems quite 
clear that the correlation between spe- 
cialized research skill and broad-gauged 
teaching ability is far from perfect. Given 
this observation, it appears quite likely 
that our need for exciting college teach- 
ers is being subverted in some significant 
degree by the overweighting of the PhD 
to favor technical expertise over the more 
critical and speculative reaches of the 
mind. Those who are drawn to college 
teaching are discouraged from it by the 
requirements of the doctoral union card, 
and those who earn the degree extinguish 
en route, by virtue of their training and 
their induction into the reward systems 
of their specialized disciplines, their in- 
terest in teaching as a professional ven- 
ture of high worth and crucial impor- 
tance. And lying darkly over the entire 
isue is the question of the extent to 
which intense specialization, demanded 
at increasingly earlier points in a scholar’s 
development, implies a thickening encap- 
sulation of some of our most highly 
trained intellectual resources—a growing 
disposition to sacrifice a liberating vision 
for a visible but narrow competence that 
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may prove both illusory and self-defeat- 
ing. 


Monthly Miscellany. To study the cir- 
cumstances and problems of students who 
transfer from two-year to four-year col- 
leges, the Esso Education Foundation has 
made a grant of $50,000.00 to the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. The 
money will support 15 state and regional 
conferences designed to analyze and trans- 
late into action the findings of a national 
investigation of the performance of junior 
college students after their entrance into 
four-year colleges and universities . . 
High school social studies seems to be 
in a state of at least quantitative health. 
A report from the Educational Testing 
Service indicates, for example, that very 
few secondary schools do not require 
some work in the social studies (usually 
American or world history) for gradua- 
tion, and far more schools are teaching 
many more social studies courses now 
than they were five years ago. Still open 
in this context of curricular expansion is 
the question of the adequacy and quality 
of the materials and personnel that define 
its significance . . . The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers last year passed the 
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100,000 mark in its membership, gain- 
ing 18,300 over 1963 . . . James B. Con- 
ant has changed his mind. Having be- 
lieved only five years ago that the proper 
determiners of educational policy were 
local boards, he recently told the Council 
of Chief State School Officers that “the 
jobs you hold are, or should be, the key 
positions . . . in the structure of public 
education through the high school in the 
United States.” Having gone from the 
local community to the state, will Dr. 
Conant move in another five years to a 
national body? . . . In Arizona, a consti- 
tutional amendment has given the legisla- 
ture power to apportion state aid to 
education on the basis of need rather 
than population . . . Pre-kindergarten 


experience for deprived children seems ` 


to be an eagerly pursued enterprise in 
many communities, ranging from experi- 
ments with from ten to 20 youngsters 
to New York City’s project for 1,200 
four-year olds. The intent is clear—to 
compensate for home and community en- 
vironments where language, cultural stim- 
ulation, health habits, and fundamental 
self-respect are poorly developed. The 
problem comes from our ignorance as 
to just what experiences are most likely 
to increase readiness to respond profitably 
to the elementary school. . , 


——— A ~ 


The new English 


It’s ALWAYS DIFFICULT to tell whether 
things that happen to us are typical of 
the things that happen to other people. 
I suppose that a doctor, confronted in 
one and the same day with ten cases of 
bubonic would get pretty panicky. He 
would assume, rightly or wrongly, that 
his office was representative of many 
other doctors’ offices throughout the na- 
tion and that the country therefore was 
headed for an epidemic of the Black 
Death. 

But there is a statistical possibility, re- 
mote but real, that through some weird 
coincidence, the only ten new cases of 
this ancient disease in the entire land had 
somehow come together in our doctor's 
office on the same day. The doctor's 
dilemma—to quote Mr. Shaw in quite 
a different context—would be to deter- 
mine which possibility was in fact reality. 
Unless he could somehow get at the 
truth, he would have to face two equally 
unpalatable alternatives: first, to set off 
a possible false alarm, or second, to ignore 
the whole situation, 

Since this is the case, one can imagine 
how relieved I was the other day to come 
upon a lengthy report written by the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
For quite awhile I had been in the exact 
Position of our hypothetical doctor, ex- 
cept that what was perplexing me was 
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how on earth I was managing to hire so 
many terrible English teachers. 


Causes—Lost and Active 


I almost succeeded for a time in per- 
suading myself that I was becoming tire- 
somely picky. I kept telling myself that 
the subjunctive was probably a lost cause 
anyway and that it didn’t really matter 
that none of my new teachers had ever 
heard of it. After all, I mused, Justin 
McCarthy’s play would probably have 
gone over just as well if his Frangois 
Villon had gone around declaiming, “If 
I was King!” And hadn’t minstrel Chris- 
tie, more than a century ago, come right 
out and shouted, “I wish I was in Dixie?” 
No, I decided, I was not going to bleed 
and die for the conditional use of the 
word “were.” 

However, there was the comma fault. 
I had to strain pretty hard to swallow 
interoffice memos from some of my Eng- 
lish teachers which contained whole 
strings of normally self-sufficient, stur- 
dily independent sentences connected by 
nothing more than weak, much-put-upon 
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little commas. I had been schooled under 
the stern tutelage of instructors who had 
taught me marked respect for the semi- 
colon and the period, but for the ubiqui- 
tous comma merely the same condescend- 
ing patronage that one reserves for a 
watery-eyed in-law who has recently 
taken to drink. Yet here were creden- 
tialed and supposedly qualified English 
instructors raising the lowly comma to 
heights of dizzy eminence, substituting it 
wholesale for virtually every other punc- 
tuation mark known to man, with the 
possible exception of the asterisk. 

The case of the confused conjugations 
was the last straw. When I heard a ninth- 
grade “language arts” teacher one day 
inform her class that Jim Hawkins had 
been laying at the bottom of the apple 
barrel, I went into my office, closed the 
door, and sat silently for quite a while, 
just staring into space. I was busy, if the 
truth be known, mentally conjugating 
the verbs “to lie” and “to lay,” with 
special attention to that tricky past-per- 
fect tense. It was no use. My memory 
was not at fault, nor was my recollection 
of old Miss Barker in the fifth grade, 
where I had learned my verbs originally. 
Yet obviously something was very 
wrong. 

I was confronted with the doctor’s 
dilemma. Was my school unique? Was 
there something balefully magnetic about 
my professional personality which was 
attracting to my staff the only English 
instructors in the country who didn’t 
know how to speak or to write English? 
Or was I witnessing a national catastro- 
phe which within a measurable period of 
time would result in all of us gaily dis- 
cussing the way our particular brand 
“tastes good like a cigarette should?” 

Into this mental smog of mine, then, 
there blew like a stiff and welcome breeze 
the report of the English Council. Some 
of the statistics were fascinating. I had 
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never known, for example, that half the 
people teaching high school English had 
never majored in English while they were 
in college. This piece of information con- 
jured up all sorts of speculations. Who 
were the other half? Mechanic-arts spe- 
cialists? Agriculture majors? I decided 
that I had better send for some of my 
staff's college transcripts, although | 
didn’t quite see what I could do about 
it if I found that all my English teachers 
had majored in flycasting. 


Relief through Dismay 


TIl have to confess, too, that I hadn’t 
the slightest idea that only 17 per cent 
of our colleges require a course in gram- 
mar of their students who are preparing 
to teach high school English. This jibed 
with my own sad experience with teach- 
ers who didn’t know a split infinitive 
from a dangling participle. I had been 
wondering of late why any suggestion 
of mine to my English department that 
our courses contain units in grammar and 
syntax had been meeting with the same 
sort of averted glances and embarrassed 
clearing of throats which are usually 
reserved for off-color jokes at a church 
picnic. Now I knew why. 

Other statistics found me a little better 
prepared. I was armored against the fact 
that one-fourth of all our high school 
graduates who take college entrance ex- 
ams flunk the English portion. From my 
own observations, I was only surprised 
that the percentage wasn’t considerably 
larger. That more than two-thirds of 
America’s colleges and universities cur- 
rently find it necessary to offer “bone- 
head” English to incoming freshmen 
came as no shock to me. I was only too 
much aware of the “me-Tarzan-you- 
Jane” literary level of a good many of 
my own students, and thoroughly 
ashamed that I had somehow been un- 
able to do more about it. 
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The Council’s Report, in short, left 
me simultaneously relieved and dismayed 
relieved that the laws of statistical prob- 
ability had not been suddenly reversed 
iust for little me, but dismayed that the 
subject which I have loved and taught 
for more than 20 years is in such a par- 
lous state throughout the land. For Eng- 
lish, above and beyond all other educa- 
tional skills and competences, is the great 
prerequisite for everything else. Without 
mastery of its essentials, the historian 
cannot write his monographs nor the 
astronomer describe his novae. The phys- 
icist is limited to mathematics and the 
biologist to color movies of fruit flies 
unless, somewhere along the line, they 
have subjected themselves to the disci- 
pline of the mother tongue. Their ex- 
pression remains parochial, and their in- 
fluence limited. 

The English language, tempered and 
honed over the centuries, is our most 
precious cultural inheritance. All of Chau- 
cer’s plenty, all of Shakespeare’s fancy, 
all of Churchill’s thunder are woven into 
the shimmering tapestry which has been 
proudly passed from one generation to 
the next. It hangs upon the walls of the 
English-speaking world like a great web 
of dazzling light, coruscating with a mil- 
lion radiant hues, shedding its rays of 
wit and wisdom and warmth and wonder 
over the greatest and the least of us who 
speak the tongue of Milton and Macaulay, 
Holmes and Hawthorne. Few of us in 
any century are privileged to contribute 
to the weaving of the web; all of us have 
the right of a common heritage to enjoy, 
to understand, and to love this living 
legacy out of our great past. And this 
we cannot do unless we are taught in 
school to read it and to respect it. 

The problem has its roots in the first 
grade. Under the influence of Progres- 
sive Education, the first experience of the 
six-year-old with the language which is 


his proper birthright is apt to be a some- 
what shattering one. It is the duty and 
delight of the first-grade teacher to open 
for her charges the great, massy door of 
Reading, to provide at least a glimpse 
of the marvels and the vistas which 
abound upon the farther side. Too often, 
through no fault of the dedicated, de- 
voted teachers who must use the keys 
provided by their books, their supervi- 
sors, and by their training institutions, 
the door stubbornly resists unlocking. 


The New Egyptians 

Consider with me, if you will, the 
so-called Configuration-Contour method 
of teaching reading. Prior to about 4,000 
years ago, the only way that anyone 
could learn to read was to memorize the 
designs of thousands of different pictures 
and practice reproducing them on papy- 
rus. This was the method originated by 
the ancient Egyptians and immortalized 
upon the walls of innumerable pyramids 
and temples. It required a far-above-aver- 
age intellect, and produced finally a class 
of scribes and priests whose task it was 
to interpret the sacred writings to the 
illiterate multitude. Only a few could 
master the intricacies of reading and 
writing. 

Finally the Phoenicians, who were a 
trading people and eminently practical, 
invented an alphabet. They had to have 
some sort of shortcut so that even rough 
sailors and merchants could make out 
bills of lading and read receipts and pur- 
chase orders. Hieroglyphics were just no 
good for this sort of thing. But letters, 
each with its own sound, could be com- 
bined into different words for all the 
world like interchangeable parts in a fac- 
tory assembly line. And anyone above 
the lowgrade moron level could learn to 
read and write. Ever since the Phoeni- 
cians, the people of the Western World 
have used the alphabet and taught their 
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children to read by memorizing the few 
letters and their various sounds. 

It remained for the Progressive Educa- 
tionists to resurrect hieroglyphics. The 
teacher arms herself with a rather large 
“flash card” on which there is a picture 
of a monkey with its tail hanging down 
one side of the card. Under the picture 
is printed the word “monkey.” Previous 
generations of Americans would have 
tackled the problem by first learning the 
alphabet and the possible sounds of each 
letter. Next, they would have learned 
how to combine letters into syllables, dis- 
covering in the process that the first syl- 
lable in the particular word under dis- 
cussion can be used also in many other 
words, including delightful ones like 
“money.” Finally, they would have com- 
bined “mon” and “key” and that would 
have been that. 

But not under the Configuration-Con- 
tour method! Here the child gazes hyp- 
notically at the flash card in order to 
memorize the appearance of the word. 
Then he closes his eyes and tries to re- 
member how the word looks. The next 
step is to draw a picture of the word 
on paper with his pencil. He practices 
“drawing” the word until it is at least 
recognizable to the teacher. Finally, he 
is given certain “clues” to help him re- 
member what the word looks like. The 
word “monkey,” for instance, starts out 
on a plateau, with the first three letters 
of equal height. Then comes a mountain 
peak in the middle and a tail hanging 
down at the end, just like the tail on the 
monkey. As a result, every time the child 
comes across a six-letter word with a 
plateau at the beginning, a mountain peak 
in the middle, and a tail hanging down 
at the end, he knows that the word will 
be “monkey.” Doesn’t he? 

It’s perfectly possible to learn to read 
under this “look-say” system, as it is pop- 
ularly called. A lot of children do—a 
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good many, alas, not very well, but 
enough to get by. But there’s one thing 
for certain: They will never, in a thou- 
sand years, learn how to spell worth a 
plugged nickel. So if you have been 
wondering lately why Johnny writes 
“them” for “then” pretty consistently, 
and why Mary persists in confusing 
“sock” with “sack,” wonder no more. 
After all, the “contours” of these words 
are identical, aren’t they? 


Costs and Culpabilities 


And if you’ve been idly concerned 
with why the new generation seems to 
be handicapped verbally, and why it 
seems to possess, by and large, a pretty 
inadequate vocabulary, I suggest that you 
concern yourself instead with the method 
of teaching reading in the primary grades 
of your own school district. 

Now don’t go barging in and raising 
Hades with the teachers. They are teach- 
ing the way they have been taught to 
teach. Raise whatever you want to raise 
with their supervisors, their textbooks, 
and above all with the teacher-training 
institutions—the colleges and universities 
which go blindly on, year after year, 
turning out primary instructors who have 
never been taught to teach reading pho- 
netically. Oh, they’ve been taught the 
disadvantages of the phonics approach— 
the undeniable fact that vowels may have 
several different sounds, that combina- 
tions of certain consonants like “gh” may 
be pronounced three or four different 
ways, and so on. But when these disad- 
vantages have been conceded, the fact 
still remains that the vast majority of 
English words do follow phonetic rules. 
It’s easier, quicker, and more efficient 
to learn to read through a predominantly 
phonetic approach than through any 
other. That, incidentally, has been true 
for roughly 4,000 years. 
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Let’s hasten to add that there are some 
children who seem to respond better to 
one or more of the other reading meth- 
ods. For them, the teacher should keep 
a variety of reading techniques in her 
instructional arsenal. She should be pre- 

red to teach reading from several an- 
gles, but always remembering that a firm 
base of phonics is essential for the vast 
majority of her pupils. 


Appalachia of the Mind 

As the child leaves the primary level 
and starts up the ladder toward junior 
high school, he comes face to face with 
the problem of reading material. It’s been 
an open secret for some time now that 
Ivan Ivanovich exposes his kids to roughly 
three times as many reading words in the 
first grade as does Uncle Sam. By the 
time most European children get to be 
12 years of age, they are familiar with 
literary allusions, grammatical construc- 
tions, and historical figures which would 
puzzle most of our high schoolers. They 
are reading classics while our kids are 
reading pap. 

You don’t believe me? All right, let's 
try a little experiment on our children 
or on our nephews and nieces. Better still, 
let's try it (if we can safely get away 
with it) on the neighbor's children. This 
last is by far the most satisfying way- 
And let’s try it first on the sixth graders; 
in most states, they represent the end 
product of elementary school education. 

Get sixth-grade Johnny in off the Lit- 
tle League diamond for a few minutes. 
Stand him in front of you with his soiled 
sneakers and his torn T-shirt. Ask him 
to tell you something about Charlemagne. 
Get him to give you the background of 
Hannibal. Ask him what century Julius 
Caesar lived in, who bumped him off, 
and why. Ask him who crossed the Dela- 
ware and what he did when he reached 
the other side. See if he ever heard of 


James Madison or Theodore Roosevelt 
or Henry Clay. You're going to be 
mighty, mighty interested in Johnny’s 
answers. 

Then get sixth-grade Mary in on the 
carpet, poor kid. See what she can tell 
you about Evangeline or Silas Marner 
or The Lady of the Lake. Ask her to 
quote for you just the opening lines of 
“Paul Revere’s Ride” or “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade” or “Old Ironsides.” 
Get her to tell you something—anything 
—about “The Village Blacksmith” or 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus” or “Hia- 
watha.” She'll probably think you've 
gone right off your rocker. 

But don’t stop here. Ask the same 
questions of the first cighth-grader you 
come across. See for yourself what our 
junior high schools are teaching. Last of 
all, ask an average graduating senior in 
high school. And when you recover from 
the shock, don’t blame the youngsters— 
or their teachers. Blame yourself for per- 
mitting this sort of quasi-illiteracy to 
flourish unchecked in our own tax-sup- 
ported schools. 


Contrasts—with Causes 

I recently looked through a moderately 
elderly textbook—one written back in 
1886 and adopted by my home state as 
an elementary school reader. Apparently 
the vast bulk of the small fry read from 
it with great enjoyment 80 years ago. I 
just want to list some the contributors 
to this basic reader—the men who wrote 
the material that the boys and girls were 
reading down in the grades in the days 
of Grover Cleveland. Here are a few of 
them: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
William Cullen Bryant, Lord Byron, 
Charles Dickens, William Shakespeare, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Sir Walter Scott, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Patrick Henry, 
Daniel Webster, Edgar Allan Poe, James 
Russell Lowell, Oliver Goldsmith, Bret 
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Harte, Alfred Tennyson, and John Mil- 
ton. 

These names have held up pretty well 
during the intervening decades, haven’t 
they? The consensus among literary au- 
thorities today would be that these writ- 
ers have contributed significantly to the 
cultural heritage of the people. Grandpa 
and Grandma weren't so far wrong, were 
they, when they insisted through their 
state-adopted textbooks that their chil- 
dren be exposed to writing of such last- 
ing value? 

If you really want a traumatic shock, 
try these names on some sixth graders 
today. Or ninth graders. Or even the 
great majority of twelfth graders, But 
apparently Grandma and Grandpa learned 
to read this sort of beautiful, valuable, 
interesting material adequately, didn’t 
they? And don’t let anybody tell you 
that Grandma and Grandpa weren’t in 
school 80 years ago. A lot of them may 
have missed high school, but they were 
certainly in the grade schools. 

A typical elementary reader these days 
will have stories by people who, to put 
it as charitably as possible, are not ex- 
actly in the same class as Charles Dickens 
or Sir Walter Scott. Oh, let’s be blunt 
about it. They are people whom no one 
ever heard of. They write stories with 
titles like “The Attic’s Treasure,” “How 
Billy Helped His Team,” and “A Brand 
New Job for a Tractor.” The vocabulary 
words are monosyllabic, the characters 
are one-dimensional, and the plots are 
moronic. 

What happened during the years which 
lic between these two examples? If you 
were to ask the reading consultants and 
the curriculum experts and the educa- 
tion professors who have called the tune 
for lo, these many years why our chil- 
dren today can’t have the wonderful, 
magical, interesting material which the 
schools once made available to all, they 
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would look pityingly at you with that 
insufferable air of condescending superi- 
ority and tell you that today’s youngsters 
are just not “mature” enough to grasp 
such “advanced” material. 

Well, why aren’t they? Whose fault 
is it that they’re not? Are the children 
in our schools today more stupid than 
they were eighty years ago? I don’t be- 
lieve it. You don’t believe it. Nobody 
really believes it. 

No, what these people mean is that 
they don’t want the children exposed to 
the great children’s classics because of 
two reasons: 


(1) Deep down inside them, these Pro- 
gressive Educationists have a pro- 
found contempt for “classics” of any 
kind; the very word has no mean- 
ing within the scope of their phi- 
losophy. They don’t really believe 
that culture and learning and subject 
mastery are important at all—com- 
pared, of course, to learning to work 
with hammers and saws and paint 
brushes and ceramics and “construc- 
tion units.” 

(2) They are afraid these days—deathly 
afraid—that within the foreseeable 
future everyone, not just a few lone 
voices crying in the educational 
wilderness, is going to find out how 
abysmally poorly the expensive, vapid 
readers and the “look-say” method 
and the so-called experts have pre- 
pared the children of the United 
States to tackle good, vital, reward- 
ing, interesting books with real meat 
in them. 


This is surely going to happen. Indeed, 
in many places throughout the nation, it 
is already happening. Meanwhile, we 
need better English teachers, I say this 
in the full knowledge that my own state 
has thousands of brilliant and competent 
instructors in this highly specialized field 
and that every other state can boast its 
quota of excellence. But we have many 
thousands of English teachers who, un- 
fortunately, are not this good. Indeed, 
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as the National Council says, too many 
of them are “actually ill-prepared in Eng- 
lish.” Its report goes on to call the out- 


look “desperate,” and who am I to argue 
with such an adjective applied to such a 


problem? 


Prescription for Improvement 


How are we to get these good teach- 
ers? 

First, each state should require any 
teacher who is assigned to teach English 
to pass a comprehensive examination in 
the subject. 

Second, all teacher-training institutions 
should include a course in the teaching 
of English grammar, compulsory for all 
those graduates who will be credentialled 
to teach English. 

Third, no school board should be per- 
mitted to assign a teacher to an Eng- 
lish class unless he has had a college 
Major or a minor in that subject. 

Finally, a concerted effort should be 
made by the National Council and by 
everyone concerned with teacher train- 
ing to advertise the needs and the re- 
wards attendant upon the teaching of 
English, the most important of all sub- 
jects. Our best qualified young people 
must not be lost to other fields when, in 


reality, their true vocation lies in im- 
parting the marvel and miracle of the 
mother tongue to the next generation, 

It is the children who are, after all, 
the great pathetic losers in this process 
of cultural dry rot and erosion which 
has recently reached this evil eminence. 
It is the youth of the nation, condemned 
by the folly and fanaticism of years to 
travel through life along a darkened, 
featureless passageway, with all doors 
closed, with blinders attached to their 
eyes, with the laughter and shouting of 
the heroes of childhood forever shut 
from their ears, with the glory and the 
tragedy which are the literary birthright 
of our culture forever denied them. 

The corridor down which they walk 
is lined with countless doors, once—long 
ago—left ajar by the wisdom of our 
ancestors, with golden shafts of radiance 
shining through to catch the imagination 
of the boys and girls and to tempt them 
on to the wonder and the wisdom and 
the loveliness which lie beyond. Too 
often, those doors are locked and barred 
today, and on their hinges is the rust of 
many The corridor is dark and 
murky. The children stand at the thresh- 
old. 

The choice and the future both are in 
the hands of the teachers of English. 
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NICK AARON FORD 
Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Cultural integration 


through literature 


INTEGRATION HAS A VARIETY of possible 
meanings. The first and most obvious 
one at this period of American history is 
uninhibited racial intermingling. In this 
context, it is generally used to signify the 
absence of racial barriers. But in reality 
this usage is improper because it ignores 
the positive nature of the act. Desegrega- 
tion more accurately describes the mere 
absence of racial restrictions. The posi- 
tive nature of the concept of integration 
is recognized by the following dictionary 
definitions: (a) “combination into an 
integral whole,” (b) “behavior as of the 
individual in harmony with the environ- 
ment,” and (c) “the organization of per- 
sonality traits into a hierarchy of func- 
tions.” The central idea is the blending 
together of separate units or functions 
into a harmonious and meaningful whole. 

In 1827, in the introduction to his 
famous address on “The American 
Scholar,” Ralph Waldo Emerson ex- 
plained in a negative manner his concept 
of the idea of integration in relation to 
human personality. He said, 


The state of society is one in which the 
members have suffered amputation from 
the trunk, and strut about so many walk- 
ing monsters,—a good finger, a neck, a 
stomach, an elbow, but never a man. 

Man is thus metamorphosed into a 
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thing, into many things. The planter, who 
is man sent out into the fields to gather 
food, is seldom cheered by any idea of 
the true dignity of his ministry. He sees 
his bushel and his cart, and nothing be- 
yond, and sinks into the farmer, instead 
of man on the farm. The tradesman 
scarcely ever gives an ideal worth to his 
work, but is ridden by the routine of his 
craft, and the soul is subject to dollars. 
The priest becomes a form; the attorney 
a statute-book; the mechanic a machine; 
the sailor a rope of the ship. 


But before fixing the final meaning of 
“integration,” let us consider the often 
used modifier, “cultural,” which naturally 
imposes limitations upon the substantive: 
The word “culture” has more varied 
definitions than integration. The dic- 
tionary definition that best fits it here is 
“enlightenment or refinement resulting 
from the development or improvement 
of an individual by education or train- 
ing.” In his essay, “Sweetness and Light,” 


Professor and head of the Department of Eng- 
lish at Morgan State College, Dr. Ford is 
broadly and intensely concerned with the ways 
in which the literary experience can be used to. 
implement social values and to further the 
pursuit of humane ideals. Adapted from a paper 
originally read before the National Council of 
Teachers of English, bis present piece entails a 
clarification of a norm, cultural integration, and 
an analysis of its place in the teaching of litera- 
ture today. 


Matthew Arnold expressed the view that 
the truly cultured individual is one who 
is continually striving for perfection in 
his knowledge of and relation to things 
and people and for the prevalence of the 
idea of perfection in his society. He de- 
fines perfection, which is the basic char- 
acteristic of his concept of culture, as “a 
harmonious expansion of all the powers 
which make the beauty and worth of 
human nature, and is not consistent with 
the over-development of any one power 
at the expense of the rest.” 

` In the light of the closely related con- 
cepts of the two distinguished thinkers 
I have cited, I now give my final defini- 
tion of cultural integration: It is that 
state of development of an individual 
which makes and keeps him forever 
aware of the major powers that con- 
stitute his human nature and of the need 
to relate those powers and their expres- 
sion to one another and to the world in 
which he lives. 

Cultural integration, therefore, is not 
the same as racial integration. It is 
broader, more comprehensive. Further- 
more, it is an attitude, a state of mind, 
rather than an overt act. It is the parent 
of racial integration, the womb from 
which it develops into a living reality. It 
is a principal source from which racial 
integration is nourished and endowed 
with meaning. As the attitude precedes 
the act, so cultural integration precedes 
racial integration. 


Sweep of an Ideal 


` Although racial integration is one of 
its very important concerns, it is not the 
only one. For cultural integration de- 
‘mands of its adherents not only a con- 
cern for social life and manners in rela- 
tion to other human beings, but also a 
concern for beauty and for the applica- 
tion of intellect and knowledge to all 
aspects of the human situation. If you 


ask: Cultural integration for whom? The 
answer is—for the teacher and the stu- 
dent. The purpose of this discussion is 
to awaken the teacher of language and 
literature to the desirable possibilities of 
this touchstone of “sweetness and light” 
in the hope that the teacher’s enthusiasm 
will be transmitted to his students. 

For cultural integration is important 
in our time for four crucial reasons. First, 
it is important because of the overwhelm- 
ing dominance of science and all that 
science implies. The typical scientist is 
single-minded. He is concerned with the 
discovery of natural laws and their ap- 
plication to the creation of things. He 
is not concerned with the major require- 
ment of cultural integration, which is 
the discovery of relationships between 
the scientific creation and such basic hu- 
man needs as man’s sense of beauty and 
of conduct norms. The mind which is 
culturally integrated has overcome the 
limitation of single-mindedness. It has 
learned to view all knowledge and all 
things in relation to human values. 

Second, the fantastic growth of slums 
and ghettos in our large urban centers 
demands that something be done to 
counteract the stagnation of this develop- 
ment. At present, more than one-third of 
the students in the public schools of 
America’s 15 largest cities are products 
of and continue to live in impoverished 
cultural environments. It is reliably re- 
ported that by 1970 the proportion of 
the culturally impoverished in these 15 
largest cities will have jumped beyond 
the half-way mark. Although some of 
those culturally starved students are 
graduated from high school and manage 
to enter college, few complete the col- 
lege course. They are dropped for poor 
scholarship largely because their vision 
is cut off by the limited horizons of a 
dull, stagnant culture. An opportunity 
to glimpse new cultural vistas different 
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from those in which their uninteresting 
lives have been spent could offer strong 
motivation for more successful efforts to 
learn. 

Third, the shrinking dimensions of the 
modern world cry out for a new under- 
standing and appreciation of the diverse 
cultures which make up our expanding 
society, If we are to live in peace with 
the peoples of the globe, we must learn 
to respect their ways of life. But respect 
is based on understanding, and under- 
standing results from enlightened ex- 
posure to the customs, institutions, and 
manners of groups who too often in the 
past have been regarded as less than 
human or dismissed as heathens. Direct 
exposure, however, is possible only to a 
few; for most, effective exposure must 
come through the media of literature, 
music, and the other fine arts. 

Fourth, the increasing leisure resulting 
from automation requires that appropri- 
ate activities be provided to fill produc- 
tively the vacant hours of the laborer. 
Unless great care is exercised in filling 
this need, juvenile delinquency, adult 
crime, and all kinds of debilitating activi- 
ties will flourish. For their hours of lei- 
sure, the culturally integrated will find 
pleasure in the reading of worthy litera- 
ture, in becoming participants as well as 
spectators in dramatic presentations, 
musical concerts, and art exhibits, 


Routes to Achievement 

For the teacher of literature, cultural 
integration can be achieved in a number 
of ways. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission, headed by President John Fischer 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in a recent report on Education and 
the Disadvantaged American, identifies 
the five main streams of the culturally 
disadvantaged in American schools as 
(a) Negroes from the rural South, (b) 
“Hill Whites” from the Appalachian up- 
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lands, (c) Puerto Ricans, (4) Mexican- 
Americans, and (e) reservation Indians, 
The common bond among these groups 
is the cultural impoverishment of their 
environments. To these young people, 
the teacher can offer through literature 
new insights and new visions, insights 
and visions of which the narrow horizons 
of their homes and ghetto communities 
deny them even the faintest glimpse. 
Through literary experiences, the cul- 
turally integrated teacher can lead this 
type of student to recognize that his 
family, his community, or his little group 
of friends is only one of a vast multitude 
of such groups, and that, consequently, 


the ideals and social concepts he has un- | 


critically accepted must be measured 
against those of other homes, other com- 
munities, and other social groups before 
their values can be rightly assessed. 
Through the vicarious experiences of 
literature, the teacher can inspire his stu- 
dents to reject all aspects of ethno- 
centrism. 

Another method of promoting cultural 
integration through literature is to en- 
courage the reading of fiction, drama, 
and biography which present a balanced 
view of minorities within the nation. 
During the past decade, much harm has 
been done to our democratic way of 
life by the pressure of minorities of 
various kinds in behalf of the censorship 
of books and other media of communica- 
tion. In certain instances, Jews have de- 
manded that The Merchant of Venice be 
banned from the reading lists of public 
schools and from motion picture theatres 
because in the character of Shylock the 
Jewish people are presented in an un- 
favorable light. In New York City, 
Huckleberry Finn, recognized by most 
literary critics as a great American classic, 
has been dropped from the reading list 
of the public schools because of or- 
ganized pressure from Negro parents. 
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The charge against it is that it portrays 
Negro character in an unfavorable man- 
ner and that its repeated use of the word 
“nigger” is offensive to Negro children. 

Of course, no one can justly deny the 
charges against both of these classics. In 
certain respects they do present Jews and 
Negroes in an unfavorable manner. But 
as reading assignments, they offer the 
culturally integrated teacher excellent 
opportunities to advance the idea of cul- 
tural integration among his students. In 
the case of Shakespeare’s drama, the 
teacher can have his students do some 
interesting research on Jewish life in 
Europe during the Elizabethan period. 
By leading questions, he can help them 
discover for themselves how prejudices 
and discrimination impelled Shylock and 
other Jewish tradesmen to engage in 
sharp business practices in order to sur- 
vive. With unfair competition and little 
chance of receiving justice before the 
courts, they were at the mercy of all 
who chose to take advantage of their 
precarious situation. With a knowledge 
of this cultural history, any fair-minded 
reader will be moved to sympathetic un- 
derstanding when Shylock cries out in 
bewildered anger: 


Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer as a Christian is? 

you prick us, do we not bleed? If you 
tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison 
us, do we not die? And if you wrong us, 
shall we not revenge? The villainy you 
teach me, I will execute, and it shall go 
hard but I will better the instruction. 


Accompanied by a fair knowledge of 
Jewish history and culture, Shylock’s 
argument is irrefutable proof of the basic 
unity of mankind. Then if one supple- 
ments the play with Ivanhoe, in which 


the gentle, meek, yet high-souled Re- 
becca outstrips the heroine, Lady 
Rowena, in all of the central attributes 
of character and personality, and with 
Ben Hur, in which the character and 
courage of the Jewish hero are incom- 
parable, there should be no reason for 
seeking to ban The Merchant of Venice 
from the schools of the nation. 


Huck on Integration 

In the case of Huckleberry Finn, there 
are three approaches an English teacher 
can use which could turn this classic into 
a favorable instrument for the promotion 
of cultural integration. First, there is the 
historical approach. The teacher could 
have his students do various types of re- 
search on the repressive measures used 
during the period of slavery to prevent 
the slave from learning to read and write, 
thus accounting for the ignorance and 
primitive superstition of Nigger Jim. He 
could also focus attention on Huck’s 
moral struggle to decide whether to obey 
the unjust fugitive slaves laws and sur- 
render Jim to the ordeals of continued 
slavery, or to break those laws in favor 
of the higher law of conscience and 
morality and thus help to keep Jim free. 
He could point out the parallel situation 
which every Southerner in America faces 
today in respect to the state and munici- 
pal laws requiring the separation of the 
races and prescribing heavy penalties for 
those who seek peacefully to protest 
those laws. He could praise the high 
courage of the youthful Huck, who, de- 
spite his southern background and train- 
ing, gave his allegiance to the cause of 
freedom. 

Second, there is the semantic approach, 
the consideration of emotionally charged 
words and their significance. One of the 
major arguments against the use of 
Huckleberry Finn on the required read- 
ing lists of public schools is its constant 
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use of the offensive epithet “nigger” 
when referring to Negro slaves. Since 
one of the marks of the culturally in- 
tegrated individual is his sensitivity to 
and concern for the feelings of others, 
the teacher of Huckleberry Finn has an 
excellent opportunity to emphasize the 
shame and humiliation such derogatory 
epithets cause those who are thus in- 
sulted. He might also call attention to 
the fact that since a slave was regarded 
by many of the slaveholders as not quite 
human, the use of such a term was much 
less offensive and more acceptable dur- 
ing that period than it is now. 

Third, there is the comparative ap- 
proach. Where Huckleberry Finn por- 
trays the ignorance, superstition, and self- 
depreciation of the Negro slave and his 
seeming acquiescence in his status, there 
are other novels equally as representative 
of good literary qualities which present 
a radically different picture of the slave’s 
ambition and mentality. Instead of ban- 
ning Huckleberry Finn from the reading 
list of public schools, those who believe 
in cultural integration will demand that 
a variety of other books covering the 
same period and similar characters be 
added to the list to supplement Mark 
Twain’s masterpiece. One such novel is 
Howard Fast’s Freedom Road, whose 
hero was an illiterate slave until the 
period of Reconstruction. After emanci- 
pation, by hard work, courage, and 
vision, he rose to the leadership of an 
integrated community in the deep South 
which achieved successful status politi- 
cally and economically, and whose black 
and white participants fought together 
to the last man to maintain that status 
when attacked by the Ku Klux Klans- 
men of the neighboring communities. 

Instead of banning Mare Connelly’s 
The Green Pastures, which 32 years ago 
received the Pulitzer Prize but which is 
nothing more than a cheap burlesque of 
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the unlettered Negro’s conception of 
God and his dealings with man, those 
who believe in cultural integration would 
suggest that this popular presentation be 
supplemented by James Weldon John- 
son’s God’s Trombones, a collection of 
beautiful, sensitive poems based on ser- 
mons and prayers by the uneducated 
Negro preacher. In addition, to present 
the modern Negro’s attitude toward God 
and religion, Lorraine Hansberry’s A 
Raisin in the Sun might be added. 


Across the Oceans 


Not only can a better understanding 
of the culturally different in our own 
country be achieved through the study 
of language and literature, but the pro- 
cess can be extended to peoples of other 
lands. I have time only for one additional 
illustration, and I wish to make it in rela- 
tion to the people of Africa, since the 
American’s ignorance of African culture 
is more abysmal than it is of any other. I 
think this is true mainly because Ameri- 
cans have felt that African culture, if 
there were any that deserved the name, 
was so inferior and worthless that it 
merited only scorn or at best indifference. 
Probably the best known literary selec- 
tion about Africa, which has been widely 
used in school anthologies and as a fa- 
vorite for declamation contests, is a poem 
entitled “The Congo: A Study of the 
Negro Race,” written by Vachel Lindsey 
in 1914. The white American poet at- 
tempted to capture in exciting rhythms 
and bizarre imagery what he believed to 
be the wild, untamed spirit of Africa 
which lies dormant under the skin of the 
American Negro, ready to spring forth 
in religious ecstasy or savage fury at the 
slightest provocation. He begins thus: 


Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 

Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 

Sagged and reeled and pounded on the 
table, 


ETa 


Pounded on the table, 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a 
broom, 

Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, boom 


THEN I SAW THE CONGO, creeping 
through the black, 

CUTTING through the forest with a 
golden track. 


Then along that riverbank 

A thousand miles 

Tattooed canibals danced in files; 

Then I heard the boom of a blood-lust 


song 
And a thigh-bone beating on a tin-pan 
gong. 


After describing the basic savagery and 
irrepressible high spirits of the Negro, 
the poem ends on a note of redemption. 
Through an ecstatic religious revival, the 
savages have been converted and now 
have visions of the Christian millennium. 

Using this poem as a springboard, the 
culturally integrated teacher can lead his 
students into a new examination of the 
African image. He can help his students 
to understand that Africa today is the 
scene of history’s greatest peaceful revo- 
lution. In a little more than a decade, 
180 million people in approximately 30 
different African countries have, by the 
force of unspeakable personal suffering 
and daring defiance, raised themselves 
from colonial status to complete inde- 
pendence or self-rule under the leader- 
ship of black Africans. Despite an atmos- 
phere of bitterness, conflict, and crisis, 
these new nations have literally wrested 
their freedom from powerful oppressors 
with far less bloodshed than that of the 
French, American, or Russian revolu- 
tions. The enlightened teacher will sup- 
plement such vicious novels about Africa 
as Robert Ruark’s Something of Value 
and Uburu with Alan Paton’s Cry the 


Beloved Country, Dean Jacobson's Evi- 
dence of Love, and Richard Llewellyn's 
A Man in a Mirror, He will recommend 
such biographical studies as Thomas 
Melady’s Profiles of African Leaders and 
such literary anthologies as Langston 
Hughes’s An African Treasury. 

Unless there is a new awareness of and 
urgent concern for a better rapport with 
the emergent African nations, there is 
reason to believe that these people will 
not seek identification with Western cul- 
ture. Already Russian universities are 
sponsoring authoritative African studies, 
including a number of the basic native 
languages. Their museums are collecting 
African art, and their libraries are mak- 
ing available to the Russian people the 
most up-to-date literature by and about 
Africans that is available. Without a 
doubt, a sympathetic understanding of 
the new Africa and its people is one of 
the most significant challenges to those 
who believe in cultural integration. 

Recognizing the advantages of a plural- 
istic society, a society in which every 
race, religion, and nationality offers its 
special contributions without any feeling 
of shame or inferiority, one finds that the 
beauty and strength of a satisfying so- 
ciety rest in the harmonious blending of 
diverse cultural patterns rather than in 
the tortuous attempt to suppress or deny 
all differences in the name of monolithic 
unity. It acknowledges that the chief 
duty of the cultured man is to find or 
impose order on the diverse elements of 
his culture. It recognizes with Edna St. 
Vincent Millay that, 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide: 
Above the world is stretched the sky— 
No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 
Further away on either hand. 
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A New Year’s greeting 
to the Congress 


Tuis MontH the 89th Congress convenes 
to confront the exigencies of the modern 
world. One can only hope—and there is 
warrant for that hope—that it will wear 
with mindful pride the mantle it inherits 
from its predecessor. The spirit of the 
Civil Rights and Economic Opportunities 
Acts is a bold and humanely warm one, 
at once a source of reassurance at home 
and a testimony abroad that the tradi- 
tions of freedom and human concern still 
burn brightly in the United States. 

From the standpoint of all those—not 
merely the professionals—who batten on 
education as a central device for the at- 
tainment of a great civilization, last year’s 
legislation on behalf of racial equality 
and against the blight of poverty defines 
both new resources and new challenges 
for the schools beyond any ever before 
derived from federal action. While our 
educational institutions obviously cannot 
assume and must not be assigned the sole 
responsibility for restoring to our dis- 
advantaged citizens a chance to compete 
on fair terms for a place under the social 
sun, the laws of the 88th Congress rep- 
resent both a restatement of our faith 
in the educational process and an under- 
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scoring of the importance of our discov- 
ering new skills, informed by an old 
wisdom, in using that process. We find, 
of course, echoes here of the success of 
the Peace Corps in being genuinely help- 
ful to our foreign fellows in the com- 
munity of nations: Against all original 
expectancies, it has been in adaptations 
of education—the deployment of teach- 
ers, the dissemination of pedagogical 
knowledge, the provision of information 
and ideas on which young minds can be 
sharpened—that America has been most 
useful to people overseas. Not states, gov- 
ernments, or institutions, but people. And 
people are clearly our problem and our 
concern within our own frontiers. 

It is in this larger sense that the last 
Congress deserved President Johnson’s 
accolade as the “Education Congress.” 
Yet there was more. For the first time 
in our history, appropriations specifically 
for education exceeded a billion dollars. 
As a matter of fact, the total came to $1.5 
billion and included funds for the con- 
struction of facilities for higher educa- 
tion, the extension and expansion of the 
National Defense Education Act, the en- 
largement and improvement of vocational 


education, aid to public library services 
and construction, and the educational im- 
plementation of civil rights. In addition, 
large sums were made available for the 
relief of federally impacted school dis- 
tricts, the improvement of education for 
the handicapped, cooperative research 
programs in education, and the enter- 

rises authorized under the older Morrill 
and Smith-Hughes Acts. Even the US 
Office of Education itself, too long a 
neglected and lightly regarded agency 
of government, received $19.6 million 
for salaries and the expense of providing 
a more vigorous leadership in the coordi- 
nation of our educational affairs. More- 
over, huge amounts to support educa- 
tional activities were spread throughout 
the Executive Branch, where virtually 
every Department now and quite neces- 
sarily has the funds and the authority to 
involve itself in the educational process. 
It was this situation that led to the estab- 
lishment of the Interagency Committee 
on Education with its threefold charge: 
to identify the needs and the proper edu- 
cational goals of the nation, to recom- 
mend to the President the new educa- 
tional policies appropriate to those needs 
and objectives, and to study the impact 
of federal funds on the educational pro- 
grams of the states and local communities 
in which they are invested. 

It is in the sheer fact of the Interagency 
Committee that one finds an item that 
should be high on the agenda of the 89th 
Congress—a full and serious discussion, 
probably with favorable action as its di- 
rect result, of the institution of a Depart- 
ment of Education. Education is simply 
too big a business, too important a one, 
and too much a matter of ongoing 74- 
tional concern to be left among the me- 
lange of activities currently corralled in 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
anti-poverty measure has recognized the 
fact that cultural deprivation in West 


Virginia, Kentucky, New Jersey, or the 
Dakotas is a matter of moment in Geor- 
gia and California; the laws that are our 
proud response to the issue of civil rights 
make it clear that educational opportuni- 
ties in Mississippi, Illinois, New York, or 
Oregon are too central to our way of 
life to be left solely to the states and 
localities to insure and to provide at nec- 
essary levels of adequacy. The problems 
of education now suffuse our economy 
and our social life in the same way as 
do the problems of commerce, agricul- 
ture, and—indeed—health and welfare. 
In consequence, it is important for them 
to be considered at the Cabinet level, 
to be directly and immediately subject 
to presidential decision-making, and to 
enjoy the emphasis provided by a sep- 
arate Department. The size, pervasive- 
ness, financial cost, and human impor- 
tance of the educational enterprise all 
call for this move. In making it, it is 
likely that our national programs in 
health and welfare will also be strength- 
ened through increasing the homogeneity 
of the vital responsibilities now sheltered 
under HEW’s roof. 

A second item for the agenda of the 
89th Congress has to do with the teacher, 
the strangely neglected heart of the edu- 
cational process that has become so cru- 
cial to the maintenance and enhancement 
of our traditional values. It is time that 
proper attention be given to the teacher 
as an object of much abstract sentimen- 
tality and concrete abuse with little re- 
gard paid either to the incentives that 
draw able people into teaching or to the 
rewards that keep them there. While it 
is true that, in the main, teaching does 
not attract our brightest minds or most 
virile imaginations, and that the most 
capable people who enter teaching tend 
to leave it, complaints about this state of 
affairs are sure to be unproductive. Two 
steps would seem to be imperative. First, 
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because salaries for teachers—and in every 
other career context, salaries can be talked 
about quite unapologetically as a central 
if not the only relevant reward for work 
—are lower than for most other jobs de- 

ing comparable training, authoriza- 
tion of federal money to improve teach- 
ers’ pay should be quickly provided. 
Even more than new construction, the 
increase in the stability and commitment 
among the teaching force that would re- 
sult from this kind of action would do 
much to facilitate our educational enter- 

rise. 

Desirable as federal funds for better 
salaries are, however, grants for this pur- 
pose should be protected by at least two 
major national studies, undertaken by the 
profession itself with governmental sup- 
port. One has to do with systems of dif- 
ferentially rewarding merit in teaching. 
What constitutes “good teaching” is a 
thorny problem, not least because of the 
encrusted attitudes and concern with se- 
curity that have become associated with 
it. Nevertheless, it is no longer an insolu- 
ble one, and the time is overdue for a 
recognition among teachers that they, 
like other professional people (including 
their colleagues in colleges and universi- 
ties), can benefit positively from such an 
arrangement in addition to finding it thor- 
oughly tolerable. A long stride toward 
making a teaching career more attractive 
to the able and energetic could be ac- 
complished by a large-scale, nationwide 
investigation of merit-pay schemes. The 
findings could then be used as a basis 
for flexible policies governing grants to 
school systems whose salary structures 
differentially reward solidity and inven- 
tiveness in its classrooms. In addition to 
its being a public service of high order, 
such a plan would increase the probabil- 
ity that the expenditure of tax dollars for 
teachers’ salaries would return a higher 
and more competent kind of service. 
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But salaries are only a part of the re- 
ward system demanding attention. School- 
teaching, in a very real sense, is an im- 
possible job! Few adults worthy of the 
name can spend all of every working day 
in the almost exclusive company of chil- 
dren without a resulting boredom, a ten- 
dency to fall into uninspired routines, or 
a grandiosity that eventually shortchanges 
at least some of the youngsters in their 
charge. Federal encouragement for the 
devising of novel patterns of work among 
teachers, based on research and carefully 
evaluated experimental projects, could do 
much to enliven the enterprise and, again, 
make it far more appealing to the intel- 
lectually disposed. The possibilities are 
various. One is to build into the teacher’s 
job an opportunity to spend, say, one- 
quarter of his time in research related 
to the work of his particular school, find- 
ing appropriate colleagueship with other 
similarly inclined personnel. Another is 
the alloting of time to the development 
of instructional materials in particular 
subject-matter areas or for particular cate- 
gories of pupil. A third has to do with 
in-service training, during school hours, 
in the teacher’s own field or in such rele- 
vant disciplines as psychology or the 
sociology of his community. The list 
could be multiplied almost endlessly. The 
point, however, is that teaching is the 
core of the educational process; if it is to 
call into itself the people best fitted, to 
carry the responsibilities which that proc- 
ess must discharge, then it must offer, in 
addition to adequate salaries, the kinds 
of intrinsic rewards and opportunities 
that are appropriate to serious adults 
working at socially significant jobs. Oth- 
erwise, the edge of the teacher’s compe- 
tence is dulled and his professional growth 
stunted. If this problem is overlooked, 
then other forms of federal aid to educa- 
tion, important and vital as they are, lose 
some of their force and less efficiently 
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achieve their goal of capitalizing on edu- 
cation as a basic route to the good so- 
ciety. 

There are other educational issues of 
great moment, of course, before the 89th 
Congress. The “domestic Fulbright” pro- 
gram, suggested by Representative Edith 
Green for the benefit of “emergent” col- 
leges, especially those that are predomi- 
nantly Negro, is one. Providing the moral 
and fiscal impetus for more extensive 
work with children from culturally de- 
prived backgrounds during what have 
been thought of as the preschool years 
is another. A third is assistance for both 
undergraduate and graduate students to 
help offset the rising costs of higher edu- 
cation, including professional training in 
a variety of fields. A fourth of major 


importance is the encouragement of new 
ways of organizing schools so that they 
fit more effectively the developmental 
patterns of children as we have come to 
understand them over the past 20 years 
and so that they are more effectively 
dovetailed with over-all efforts to redeem 
our deteriorating cities and make them 
once again into true centers of civiliza- 
tion. But a successful attack of more than 
a piecemeal nature on all of these great 
problems, vast and vital as they are, is 
dependent on a Cabinet-level agency for 
the coordination and leadership of educa- 
tional affairs and on a fruitful and frank 
focus on the teacher and the conditions 
which make his job more rewarding for 
the able adults whom we want in our 
schools as models for our children —EJS 
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ROBERT J. SCHAEFER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


William Heard Kilpatrick: 


An appreciation 


WE ARE MET TONIGHT to pay honor on 
his ninety-third birthday to a man who 
more than any other individual has ex- 
ercised a shaping influence on American 
education. If our joy on this occasion is 
sharply curtailed by the fact that Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick lies grievously ill 
in St. Luke’s Hospital at this very mo- 
ment, our homage to him is thereby 
deepened in its sincerity, its compassion, 
and its appreciation for the seminal 
quality of his sweeping contributions. 
From 1909, when he first came to 
Teachers College, until 1937, when he 
retired, Professor Kilpatrick served as an 
invigorating model for some 35,000 teach- 
ers who sat, often in this very room, as 
his students. The vision of educational 
service he imparted to them was com- 
pounded of two major parts, reflected 
in his own long and creative career. 
First was the conception of the teacher 
as a promoter of both individual charac- 
ter and a civilized society, As the title 
of one of his books, Selfhood and Civili- 
zation, implies, the teacher in Professor 
Kilpatrick’s eyes is a person actively and 
intimately involved in encouraging the 
growth of particular pupils and in the 
eternal reconstruction of society along 
ever more humane lines. This commit- 
ment as an activist inspired and lent 
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strength to a new brand of courage in 
American educators, evoking a bold re- 
nunciation of the traditions of the past 
whenever those traditions conflicted with 
the realistic dream of more autonomous 
individuals and a social world more 
facilitative of Everyman’s actualization of 
his own best self. For Professor Kilpat- 
rick, the classroom was far from an ivory 
tower; it was the greenhouse in which 
character is grown and the provocative 
screen on which the shape of the good 
society is projected. 

But Professor Kilpatrick’s commitment 
to an activist’s role was disciplined by his 
stance as a philosopher. Neither the di- 
mensions of selfhood nor the lineaments 
of civilization were conceived whimsi- 
cally or dogmatically, When he rejected 
the assumptions and practices of an older 


Mortally ill in a New York City hospital, 
William Heard Kilpatrick was 93 years old on 
20 November, 1964. The occasion was cele- 
brated by a special convocation in his honor at 
the Horace Mann Auditorium at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University—the very room in 
which Kilpatrick so influentially taught for so 
long. As the presiding officer, Dr. Schaefer, the 
Dean of Teachers College, presented this ap- 
Preciation of the man whose individual impact 
on American education bas been greater than 
that of any other single figure. The principal 
convocation addresses, by Jobn H. Fischer and 
Charles Frankel, are also included in this issue 
of the Record. 


A 


time, he did so on the basis of critical 
reflection. Having mastered the ideas that 
were his intellectual heritage, he was 
free to modify them radically only by 
thinking seriously on their suitability for 
his own age. Hard thought, informed by 
comprehensive knowledge and reflected- 
upon experience, was the precursor and 
justification for action; and philosophy, 
if it directed his conceptions of educa- 
tional policy and pedagogical method, 
was far more the base from which he 
operated than merely the post hoc ra- 
tionale for the programs he recom- 
mended. Indeed, philosophy was the 
route through which Professor Kilpat- 
rick found an orderly liberation from the 
influences of history and the intellectual 
device by which to create a socially use- 
ful vision of the future. 

After his retirement, in his two tightly 
related roles of activist and philosopher, 
he continued to play a vigorous part in 
the life of our profession and our so- 
ciety. As a thinker, his vigor was un- 
abated, and books like Group Education 
for a Democracy and Philosophy of Ed- 
ucation attest to the maintenance, after 
he became emeritus, of both his intellec- 
tual verve and his interest in the realities 
of teachers, pupils, and classrooms. Simi- 
larly, released from his teaching schedule, 
always heavy by his own choice, Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick expressed himself even 
more intensely than before through par- 
ticipation in various groups and organiza- 
tions, aiding by his support and leadership 
their contribution to a finer civilization— 
a civilization that forms the context for 
more self-determining individuals. Al- 
most until he was stricken last March by 
the illness that now has him hospitalized, 
he retained the profound interests and 
the propensity to act on them thought- 
fully that marked his energetic career at 
Teachers College. 

Some of the people associated with 


Professor Kilpatrick, whose size mag- 
nified rather than reduced the intimacy 
and directness of his human touch, are 
with us tonight, representing some of 
the concerns that most deeply animated 
him and some of the groups through 
which he made much of his impact. To- 
gether with the memoir of Kilpatrick 
by his colleague, Professor Childs, which 
is part of your program, your meeting 
these people briefly may help you to 
recapture or to perceive anew some of 
the quality of William Heard Kilpatrick, 
the man as well as the shaper of Ameri- 
can educational thought and practice. 

For example, Professor Kilpatrick 
never lost his interest in those in the edu- 
cational front ranks, the teachers and 
principals who actually operate our 
schools, Representing that huge group, 
perhaps dearest to his heart, Dr. Etta 
Rose Bailey and Dr. Marion Nesbitt, two 
long-standing friends and onetime stu- 
dents of Professor Kilpatrick, are with us 
this evening. Both have rendered long, 
valuable, and courageous service to the 
schools of Richmond, Virginia. 

An internationalist when it was not 
popular to be one, Professor Kilpatrick 
was a strong proponent of international 
education and a close and helpful friend 
to large numbers of foreign students at 
Teachers College. This side of his many- 
faceted interests is represented by Dr. 
Ernst Papanek of Queens College, with 
whom he was associated in American 
Youth and World Youth, and by Dr. 
Y. K. Chu, a former student now on the 
faculty at Skidmore College. 

Professor Kilpatrick’s internationalism 
was a part of his democratic concern for 
a wide variety of cultures and peoples, 
and as a southerner, he was especially 
occupied with the development of educa- 
tional and social opportunities for Ne- 
grocs. This objective led him into the 
New York Urban League, where he 
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tercultural education were 

growths of Professor Kilpatrick's devo- 
tion to humanistic values; and for him, 
the American Humanist Society, where 


But humanistic values meant for Kil- 
patrick the flowering of the democratic 


re in society. The pur- 


the League for Industrial Democracy, 
where his long and productive relation- 
ship was formed with Dr. Harry W. 
Laidler. 


Because of Professor Kilpatrick's many- 
sidedness, one sometimes forgets his great 
involvement for more than half a century 
in higher education. As Professor Childs 


Kilpatrick's term as acting president of 
Georgia's Mercer College from 1903 to 
1905 was formative in his career. From 
1930 to 1938, he was a trustee of Ben- 
nington College, and he played an in- 
strumental part in the founding of that 
other successfully experimental institu- 
tion in Vermont, Goddard College. Dr. 
Royce Pitkin, Goddard’s president and 
another close friend, represents for us 
this aspect of Professor Kilpatrick’s wide- 
ranging career. 

The name of Kilpatrick, as Professor 
Childs again reminds us, is inextricably 
and properly linked with the name of 
John Dewey, and Professor Kilpatrick 
was long a leader in the work of the 
John Dewey Society. That group is rep- 
resented by its current president and 


another old and cherished friend of Dr.. 
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Kilpatrick's, Dr. William Van Till of 
New York University. 

There are others whom it is my pleas- 
ure to introduce to you tonight: the 
members of the Teachers College com- 
mittee who planned this occasion— 
Emeritus Professor Bruce Raup, a close 
associate and colleague of Professor Kil- 
patrick; Professor I. B. Berkson, who 
while currently on the faculty of City | 
College of New York, has long been 
a friend of Teachers College, largely 
through his close relationship with Kil- 
patrick; and three members of the cur- 
rent TC faculty, Professor R. Freeman 
Butts, Professor Philip Phenix, and Pro- 
fessor E. J. Shoben, Jr., the committee's 
chairman. 

Finally, it is a special honor—one 
which I know would be a source of 
particular pleasure to Professor Kilpat- 
rick—to present one who has been for 
long his never failing fountain of inspira- 
tion and consolation, his wife, Mrs. 
Marion Ostrander Kilpatrick. 

We turn now to two major addresses 
which pay tribute to Professor Kilpat- 
rick in the way that he would value 
most—by continuing his critical spirit, 
by extending his humane regard for in- 
dividual growth and the civilizing of 
society, and by underscoring his em- 
phasis on the future and the role that 
education can play in making that future 
a brighter one. Our speakers, President 
John H. Fischer and Professor Charles 
Frankel, representing the activist and phil- 
osophic roles that Professor Kilpatrick 
played so valiantly, are both inheritors of 
his spirit of critical thought, of individual 
autonomy and well-being as the touch- 
stones of value, and of his faith in educa- 
tion as the basis for tomorrow’s civiliza- 
tion. 


Now for the future 


THE TEMPTATION IS NATURALLY strong 
tonight to use this occasion to praise a 
famous man. It would be both right and 
pleasant to do just that, for much lauda- 
tory language could be properly used 
about Professor Kilpatrick. In this com- 
pany of his fellow workers, his students, 
his admirers, and his friends, such words 
would, I am sure, evoke resounding ap- 
plause. And surely there could be no 
more fitting a place to speak his praise 
than in this very room where for so long 
his work was done. 

But we can do better this evening than 
indulge ourselves in recalling past glories. 
The man we honor here would prefer, I 
think, that we look not to the past but to 
the present and to the future, and con- 
sider how tomorrow and in the years 
ahead we can best advance the work to 
which he has devoted so many years, the 
task of directing the process of educa- 
tion toward the worthiest goals and of 
making that process meaningful and ef- 
fective in the personal lives of learners 
and in the common life of the com- 
munity. 

A prime assertion in Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
philosophy has always been that educa- 
tion should prepare the learner to live 
productively with change. Yet one won- 
ders whether even he could possibly 
have envisioned the extent, the speed, 
and the power of the changes that have 


JOHN H. FISCHER 
Teschers College, Columbia University 


Contrasting Worlds 
How uncomplicated, how easy the is- 
sues of that distant time, that other 
world, now appear from where we stand, 
In 1917, when James B. Conant, then 
president of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, offered its services to the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Newton D. Baker con- 
sulted his staff and responded that the 
extra help would not be needed; the War 
t had a chemist. At that same 
time, to help the Navy, Woodrow Wil- 
son appointed a board of scientists and 
technical men and was advised by its 
chairman, Thomas Edison, that “We 
ought to have one mathematician fellow 
in case we have to calculate something 
out.” 
The exponential growth of science and 
2h a eee 


In this address, the President of Teachers Col- 
lege outlines some of the ways in which the 
spirit of William Heard Kilpatrick contributes 
wisdom to our confrontation of today’s educa- 
tional problems. That wisdom lies less in specific 
ideas and more in a courageous and humane 
facing of social change, less in doctrine and 
more in an articulate commitment to a world 
of freedom and opportunity. Kilpatrick's work 
is honored more by its extension in the light of 
our novel circumstances than by the preserva- 
tion of bis boldly experimental formulations. 
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technology in the past half century has 
changed our lives in many ways, and 
has wrought what can truly be called a 
revolution in academic affairs. In the 
physical sciences, we speak now of a 
knowledge-generation of ten years, and 
we accept as a matter of course that ma- 
jor libraries must expect to double their 
holdings every 16 years. The demand for 
intellectual competence affects not only 
upper level positions but a large part of 
the entire labor force. The new status of 
the educated person reflects much less 
the social class distinctions that diplomas 
and degrees once implied, and much 
more the crucial dependence of our peo- 
ple on knowledge and learning. 

The deliberate formation of what econ- 
omists are calling “human capital” has 
become a major element in national plan- 
ning, Designing suitable strategies of hu- 
man-resource development ranks among 
the principal issues facing every new na- 
tion and most of the mature govern- 
ments. 


Beyond Emergencies 

The demands of technological com- 
petence, industrial productivity, and na- 
tional security now strongly influence 
thinking about education in the United 
States. The influence is dramatically 
evident in the liberal federal provision for 
graduate work in the sciences and in 
the terms of the first National Defense 
Education Act in which the Congress 
expressed its view of the improvements 
most needed in the schools, 

Until very recently the changes in 
school programs were aimed almost en- 
tirely at improving the teaching of the 
physical sciences and mathematics, We 
have, to be sure, given more attention to 
the technical Mastery of foreign lan- 
guages. And we have attempted to 
strengthen guidance programs, but this, 
too, has been done mainly to increase 
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the flow of promising students into col- 
lege and so into the higher level scientific 
and technological occupations. 

Most of the decisions that we have 
taken, not only since Sputnik, but for 
the past 20 years, have been based on a 
narrow conception of the purposes of 
education. We have attacked the ob- 
viously urgent tasks, but too often we 
have overlooked the genuinely important 
ones. In addressing ourselves as forth- 
rightly as we have to the business of 
producing more and better scientists and 
technologists, we have responded to a 
need of undisputed seriousness. But 
whether we are doing what we should 
and can to prepare capable political 
leaders and the well educated generalists 
that citizens and parents ought to be is a 
question we cannot answer with equal 
confidence, 

We react to emergency needs, but 
otherwise we take the purposes of educa- 
tion for granted and fail to examine with 
sufficient depth or wisdom the sort of 
nation our successive ad hoc decisions 
will inevitably lead us to become. We 
have concentrated upon the relatively 
simple task of finding and developing 
manpower to support technology and 
defense and have too often forgotten to 
ask how the means of education should 
be used to liberate and magnify the 
powers and the possibilities of all men. 

This is, of course, no new question. 
Teachers and philosophers have been ask- 
ing it for centuries, Yet, ironically, the 
permanent relevance that justifies its 
claim for our attention is also the princi- 
pal reason that we overlook it. The new 
issues arising from science and tech- 
nology present themselves with an ur- 
gency so spectacular as to obscure the 
much more fundamental questions that 
center on the nature of man himself and 
how his fulfillment might be better 
served. 


t 


Man the Center 


The time is overdue to recognize that 
science, important as it is, cannot be 
allowed to continue its almost exclusive 
domination of educational planning. We 
shall do well to remember, to use Jacques 
Barzun’s words, “The indispensability of 
man for every purpose.” 

Not simply to balance the curriculum, 
but for much better reasons, we must 
now reexamine and strengthen the place 
of the humanities in the schools, Nor 
does it make much sense to argue that 
literature and history should be empha- 
sized mainly because they are good solid 
subjects and add further rigor to school 
programs. This is not to argue against 
sound academic substance or rigorous in- 
tellectual effort. It is rather to propose 
that we be as clear as we can be about 
our purposes, clarifying for ourselves as 
teachers no less than for our pupils and 
the public, why the humanities are im- 
portant in the curriculum and—what is 
even more to the point—what difference 
a sound acquaintance with them might 
make in a man’s life—or his nation’s. 

It is necessary continuously to remind 
ourselves and each other that to know 
something of what good and able men 
think about justice, freedom, virtue, 
beauty, truth, is to become a wiser man 
oneself; that without the benefit of such 
wisdom and its respectful nurture the 
Institutions of a free society, and espe- 
cially those that serve productive and 
creative inquiry, have small hope to sur- 
vive, much less to flourish. 

The Commission on the Humanities 
puts the matter well in its recent report: 


Even the most gifted individual, whether 
poet or physicist, will not realize his full 
potential or make his fullest contribution 
to his times unless his imagination has 
been kindled by the aspirations and ac- 
complishments of those who have gone 
before him. Humanist scholars have there- 


fore a special responsibility in that the 
past is their natural domain. They have 
the privilege and obligation of interpreting 
the past to each new generation of men 
who “necessarily must live in one small 
corner for one little stretch of time.” 
They preserve and judge the fruits of 
humanity’s previous attempts to depict, 
to rationalize, and to transcend the world 
it inhabits. The arts and letters, and the 
study of them, are therefore where we 
look most directly for enrichment of the 
individual’s experience and his capacity 
for responding to it. Through the hu- 
manities we may seck intellectual humility, 
sensitivity to beauty, and emotional dis- 
cipline. By them we may come to know 

the excitement of ideas, the power of im- 

agination, and the unsuspected energies of 

the creative spirit. 

We can mark with some satisfaction 
the growing interest in a curriculum 
aimed at a broader educational purpose 
than satisfying the demands of the em- 
ployment market, We can sustain that 
interest and reinforce it with our own 


effort. 


Assault on Poverty 

A second welcome current of change 
now reshaping the work of our schools 
affects directly only a segment of our 
population, but the situation that gives 
rise to it is of deep concern to all of us. 
I speak here of the growing interest in 
problems of the least favored groups 
among our people—the unschooled, the 
slum dwellers, those we call the cul- 
turally disadvantaged, those stricken not 
merely by poverty of purse, but by the 
grievous poverty of spirit. 

Yet we must be careful not to be 
carried away by the illusion that having 
discovered the shortcomings of slum 
schools, we are necessarily on our way 
toward solving the problems they present. 
It would be nearer to the truth to say 
that the problems of the slums have found 
the schools rather than to put it the other 
way around, For with all the progress 
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we can claim so far to have made in 
spreading the benefits of universal educa- 
tion to larger numbers of our children, 
an unpleasant fact remains, Few public 
school systems and few scholars outside 
the schools have in the past given any 
consistent or concerted attention to the 
special problems of the culturally handi- 
capped until circumstances have made 
such action unavoidable. 

The task far exceeds what the profes- 
sionals who staff the schools can hope to 
accomplish by themselves. Nor should the 
school people be expected to undertake 
the work alone. The role of the public 
school in our society is so close to the 
center of all our efforts to build a good 
society that everyone with a stake in the 
future of that society and any sense of 
responsibility toward it must be willing 
to play his part in strengthening its 
schools. 


On Wednesday of this week (18 Nov- 
ember, 1964), Dr. Conant, speaking to the 
chief state school officers, observed that 
very few people appear now to be seri- 
ously interested in the education of any 
children except their own. The profes- 
sionals who spend their lives in schools 
furnish an indispensable part of the effort 
to make the schools what they might be, 
but the broad welfare of the schools and 
of the children they serve must be the 
concern as much of the citizens in gen- 
eral and of the political leaders in particu- 
lar as of teachers, administrators, and 
school board members. 

The difficulty is not that the schools 
have had too little public attention. In- 
deed, they have had more of it in the 
recent past than they have ever known 
before. But the attention has centered 
too exclusively on their weaknesses when 
more of it would better have been turned 
to their potentialities. Some of the time 
and energy we spend criticizing the teach- 
ers and their techniques could be more 
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fruitfully devoted to thinking about the 
purposes of education and planning 
strategies for achieving them. There is 
a regrettable reluctance among many of 
our leaders to give much thought to the 
purposes of education or to the role of 
the public schools in achieving the goals 
most relevant to our destiny as a people. 
Dismissing the issue by agreeing that 
education is whatever goes on in school 
is just not good enough. 


Fundamental Aims 

To deal effectively with the power of 
education, we must specify with reason- 
able clarity and seriousness the purposes 
the schools are to pursue, This is ob- 
viously a question on which there can be 
wide difference of opinion, but when the 
terms have been defined and the jargon 
filtered out, we are likely to agree on at 
least three main goals we want our 
schools to serve. They will probably 
sound about like this: 


To help every pupil to make the most of 
his capacities 

To enable him to acquire the intellectual 
skills necessary for a life of continuous 
learning 

To prepare him to find for himself a 
productive, significant, responsible role 
in the world and to offer him reasonable 
hope that he may fill that role with 
satisfaction to himself and to his fellow 
men. 


Making up our minds about what 
ought to be done is only the first step, 
however, toward bringing it to pass. The 
programs by which we proceed from 
where we are to where we want to be 
must begin with a large-scale extension of 
what we are now able to do. No one who 
examines the current state of America’s 
schools can fail to be impressed by the 
vast agenda of unfinished business we 
face or by the fact that much of what is 
needed calls for knowledge and skills we 


do not now possess. But much can be 

ished by the relatively simple 
step of multiplying what we already 
know how to do. 

The gains that have been made in 
thousands of American schools in the 
past decade exceed what even the opti- 
mists thought possible only a few years 
before the changes began. New materials, 
more flexible organization, and imagina- 
tive teaching have produced remarkable 
results in thousands of elementary schools. 
In one high school after another, the 
curricula not only for abler students but 
for ordinary college-bound youngsters 
have been strengthened so effectively that 
almost every college faculty is now en- 
gaged in upgrading its freshman offer- 
ings. The progress has been best, of 
course, in the fields and in the schools 
where the greatest effort has been in- 
vested. 

There remain, unfortunately, thousands 
of schools where poor support, bad 
working conditions, and low-grade lead- 
ership still seriously limit the opportuni- 
ties of boys and girls. In many of these 
cases, the students do not need special 
curricula but would respond to the same 
improvements that are benefiting their 
contemporaries in more fortunate schools. 
With better professional and political 
leadership and stronger citizen support, 
the advantages now enjoyed by a fraction 
of our young people could be dissemi- 
nated to millions more. 


Need for Novelty 


It would be naive, however, to suggest 

t even a massive multiplication of the 
best we now know will solve all our 
problems, Some of the so-called innova- 
tion programs in the larger cities rely far 
too heavily on simply doing more of the 
same. A central part of any genuine 
effort to meet the problems that we have 
only recently recognized as part of the 


schools’ obligation must include the de- 
liberate encouragement of new and un- 
orthodox approaches. The requirement 
for originality and courageous innovation 
is so overridingly important that it will 
require new combinations of public 
sponsorship and independent enterprise. 
To move and change more swiftly than 
the typical public agency is able to 
respond, it may be well to consider 
establishing a new type of experimental 
school with some public support but 
with the freedom of action that can 
probably be obtained only under in- 
dependent control. Such an institu- 
tion might be established for a limited 
term of perhaps ten years, after which it 
would be absorbed into the public school 
system. During this period, it could be 
operated by a university or a specially 
constituted board, or under the auspices 
of a jointly sponsored research and devel- 
opment center such as the one now being 
contemplated for the New York area. If 
a deliberate effort were made to enroll in 
such a school a typical cross-section of 
urban students, if a creative faculty of 
the highest caliber could be recruited, 
adequate financing provided, and the 
assistance of competent specialists fur- 
nished from a wide range of appropriate 
academic and professional fields, then the 
results would almost surely exceed any- 
thing conceivable within existing public 
or private school organizations. 

We might find it possible in such an 
institution actually to realize the goal 
Dewey suggested at the turn of the cen- 
tury—a school truly representing “what 
the best and wisest parent desires for his 
own child” and one that the community 
could realistically “want for all its chil- 
dren.” 

It will be necessary also, however, to 
set in motion more long-range programs 
of basic and applied research in educa- 
tion. Steps in this direction are already 
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under way but they must be expanded 
rapidly, progressively, and imaginatively. 
Many more universities than have yet 
shown the necessary interest will have 
to become deeply committed to the in- 
vestigation of problems in education and 
to the improvement of the schools. 

A few professors in the traditional aca- 
demic fields and a growing number of 
behavioral scientists are leading the way, 
but some of them have taken on their 
new found work in the schools only as 
an avocational interest, a sort of profes- 
sional hobby. What is needed now is a 
broader acceptance of such responsibility 
among more of the most capable acad- 
emicians, a willingness to recognize the 
reciprocal obligation of all the levels of 
the educational enterprise to each other. 
We have only scratched the surface of 
the possibilities that lie in fruitful, col- 
laborative effort among specialists in the 
academic fields, in the social and be- 
havioral sciences, in the specialties of 
education, and in the operation of schools. 


For Better Teachers 


Wisely planned and exploited, all of 
the efforts I have discussed can con- 
tribute to revised, reoriented, and invig- 
orated programs of teacher-education. 
Improvement of this sort is already evi- 
dent, having been under way for a num- 
ber of years, but much hard work still lies 
before us, Teacher-education in too many 
places still looks defensively backward 
rather than aggressively ahead. While 
every profession must profit from its 
past experience and should take pride in 
its accomplishments, the value of both 
experience and accomplishment can be 
enhanced by objective and penetrating 
appraisal. 

Those who have built the field of 
teacher-education in America have just 
cause for pride in their achievements. 
They have, let it never be forgotten, pro- 
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vided the teachers to staff an educational 
enterprise unequaled anywhere in either 
the magnitude or the diversity of its tasks, 
Attention to the weakness of American 
teaching must never be allowed to ob- 
scure the magnificent accomplishments 
with which it must be credited. Yet, for 
all the good things we may rightly claim 
to have accomplished, it is at least de- 
batable whether we can take equal pride 
in the zeal or the capacity we have dem- 
onstrated for criticizing our own per- 
formance. It is as true of teacher-educa- 
tion as of any other work that the 
necessary complement of creativity is 
criticism. Here we have at hand a power- 
ful if not a secret weapon for fighting the 
good fight that every tomorrow must 
bring. And there is no good reason that 
we should fear to use it. 

William Heard Kilpatrick and his col- 
leagues on this campus led a movement 
that was notable for many reasons. We 
cannot carry it forward on precisely the 
terms they found most suitable, nor can 
we meet the issues of this period by 
simply repeating what seemed appropri- 
ate for the ‘twenties. But we shall do 
well to recall two major elements in the 
progressive movement and to mark their 
continuing relevance now and for the 
future. 

One is the unequivocal assertion that 
nothing—no consideration, no expedient, 
no pressure—equals in the school the 
transcendent importance of the student 
as an individual. If we ever forget that, 
it will little matter how well we master 
our subjects, how ingeniously we organ- 
ize our classes, or how skillfully we pro- 
gram our computers; for we shall have 
lost our direction, and every increase in 
our power will only magnify our error. 

A second element in progressive edu- 
cation that we can continue to remember 
with benefit is that the people who rep- 
resented the best of that effort knew 


—_ 


what it was they meant to do. Whether 
one or not with all the objectives 
they sought, their purposes were clear 
to themselves, to their associates, and 
when their work was well done, to their 
students. Insistence on clarity about pur- 
was a cardinal consideration in their 
work. Let us hope that in the confused 
tensions of our time we might now do 
as well. 
I return to the thought with which I 
began. We meet tonight to mark the 


say to 
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Columbia University 
CHARLES FRANKEL 


Appearance and reality 
in Kilpatrick’s philosophy 


Ir HAS BEEN GIVEN to few teachers in the 
history of this country or any country to 
exercise the massive influence on a major 
institution of their society that William 
Heard Kilpatrick has exercized on the 
American school. He has had his fervent 
disciples and, not unnaturally, his fanati- 
cal opponents. His teaching has been 
turned by some into an evangelistic 
gospel; it has been reduced by others to 
a few harmless generalities. Yet through 
it all there has been a quality in the man 
and in what he stands for that is resistant 
to both adulation and scorn, and that 
survives and transcends even the great 
success that he knew in his life. Some- 
thing of what that quality is can be in- 
ferred from the character of this occa- 
sion. 

On this evening dedicated to him, his 
friends, colleagues, and disciples have not 
wished to pour the usual pieties over his 
head. On the contrary, they have asked 
that his work be appraised dispassionately 
in an effort to determine what there is 
in it that we can still use and what in it 
we must reject. They have been so reso- 
lute in the pursuit of this chaste purpose, 
in fact, that they have chosen to invite as 
a speaker—I hesitate to make the confes- 
sion, but I am speaking of myself—a man 
who has been known to write favorable 
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reviews of books by Admiral Hyman 
Rickover. One can only conclude that 
those who have organized this convoca- 
tion are believers in the maxim, descended 
to us from dear dead days of the past, 
that extremism in the defense of liberty 
is no vice and moderation in the pursuit 
of justice no virtue! 


In His Own Spirit 

Yet of course they had no option. Dr. 
Kilpatrick has left them none. A candid 
and uncommitted reassessment of his 
thought is the only kind of recognition 
it is appropriate to give him. To offer 
anything else would be to mock the most 
important thing he has to teach. For 
whatever we may think of the more spe- 
cial features of his philosophy, one point 
remains and is more important than all 
the rest. It is that each generation must 
stand on its own feet and solve its own 
Pree ns 


Professor of philosophy at Columbia Univer- 
sity, author of (among other books) The Case 
for Modern Man, and trustee of the Rockland 
Country Day School, Dr. Frankel offers the 
first major analysis of W. H. Kilpatrick's 
thought yet published, Finding that “It is im- 
possible to face up to this man and be trivial, 
he winnows Kilpatrick’s ideas for what is en- 
during and what is evanescent, finally charac- 
terizing him as a large-minded Platonist whose 
vision provides a model even when his doctrines 
are limited in their soundness and applicability. 
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problems where the philosophy of educa- 
is concerned. To approach Kilpatrick’s 
work in anything but a detached and 
critical spirit would be to approach him 
in a spirit not his own. And in any case 
it would be a luxury we cannot afford. 
For Dr. Kilpatrick’s philosophy has 
simply made too much of a difference in 
our world. It is still the philosophy which 
we must accept or transcend if we are to 
get on with our desperately urgent edu- 
cational business. 

I am not at all sure, of course, that I 
am the man to perform this task of re- 
assessment. I never knew Dr. Kilpatrick 
except from a distance, and I was never 
a student in any of his classes. And while 
I have always been interested in the 
philosophy of education, I have never 
given the subject sustained and continued 
attention. My knowledge of Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s work, therefore, is an outsider’s, 
and it is largely limited to what I have 
been able to gain from reading his most 
important books. This is a narrow base 
from which to proceed, and I am aware 
that others, whose knowledge of Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s ideas has been more intimate, 
will wish to expand and correct what I 
say. But I shall do the best I can, and I 
cannot resist saying, particularly to an 
audience made up of friends of Dr. Kil- 
patrick, that while merely bookish knowl- 
edge has its limitations, it is knowledge 
just the same. 

I would add that I am going to deal 
with Dr. Kilpatrick’s philosophy in its 
own terms. Whether he was a true ex- 
Positor of the views of John Dewey is a 
question, I know, that is of interest to 
many, and that is not without some his- 
torical and practical importance. But I 
confess that it has for me a somewhat 
scholastic ring. It suggests that the prin- 
cipal issue at stake is whether we are 
faithful to an Original Revelation. Rather 
than ask whether Dr. Kilpatrick's ideas 


agree with Dewey's, I prefer to ask, 
therefore, whether, quite on their own, 
they are sound ideas. 


Caution to the Winds 


One cannot help but begin by noting 
that, sound or not, they are not cautious. 
They are ambitious—exceedingly so. Ac- 
cording to Kilpatrick, “education taken 
in the broad is but society at work con- 
sciously remaking itself as it remakes its 
circumstances.” This is a definition of 
education that aims to make it something 
dangerous and important, and it suggests 
how broad and comprehensive was the 
task of the philosophy of education as 
Kilpatrick conceived it. Kilpatrick was 
faithful to this conception, and some- 
thing more than faithful. His philosophy 
is not merely comprehensive and radical; 
it is all of a piece. For all its advocacy of 
pluralism, it is not itself plural. It is one 
and self-consistent—not a series of 
apercus, or a collection of powerful but 
disparate ideas held together in a pre- 
carious tension, but a sustained and suc- 
cessful effort to take a few basic prin- 
ciples and to obey their dictates in 
every domain. Dr. Kilpatrick’s philosophy 
moves from a general social vision to a 
conception of the relationship that ought 
to exist between the school and society; 
and what he has to say about teaching, 
learning, and the curriculum depends on 
his social ideals and his beliefs about the 
social function of the school. Let us look 
first, then, at his social ideals. 

Fifty years before the thought became 
banal, Dr. Kilpatrick thought that the 
largest change taking place in the condi- 
tion of Western man was the accelera- 
tion of the pace of change itself. Social 
change, he stressed, had become a domi- 
nant experience of human beings in in- 
dustrialized societies, and needed to be 
absorbed into human consciousness in a 
new way. It needed to be naturalized, to 
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be recognized as normal and expectable 
rather than unnatural or supernatural. 

This sense that fundamental habits of 
the human mind would have to change, 
that basic categories of human thought 
inherited from the slow-moving past had 
become outmoded, provides one of the 
leading motifs of Kilpatrick’s philosophy. 
The problem of social organization, for 
him, is so to arrange human institutions 
that they are prepared for change and 
work with it and ahead of it, instead of 
hopelessly trying to resist it. And this is 
the problem for education, too. It is the 
problem, more acute than it has ever been 
before, of preparing human beings so 
that what is new arouses their interest 
rather than their fear, and stimulates an 
urge to orderly inquiry and constructive 
action rather than a nostalgic desire for 
what used to be. 

As a starting-point for a philosophy 
of education appropriate to the modern 
world, this is as good as any that might 
be chosen, it seems to me, and consider- 

ably better than most. Nor can these 
views be dismissed simply as a set of 
truisms. 

They were not original with him, but 
neither were they truisms when he as- 
serted them. Indeed, a great many people 
found them inherently implausible and 
intensely disagreeable. Moreover, it is 
very easy to announce one’s fealty to 
them, and then to go on thinking and 
talking and acting in educational affairs 
as though everything were just the same 
as it has always been. This is what a 
good many of us do today. But Dr. Kil- 
patrick never did so; he tried to take 
these points into account in everything 
he did. 

In drawing inferences from them, how- 
ever, Dr. Kilpatrick was guided by prin- 
ciples and ideals, some not quite explicit 
or articulate, about which, I think, much 
more serious questions can be raised. 
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Among these I would list three as espe- 
cially important—an uncontextual view 
of the nature and status of such moral 
principles as “cooperativeness” and “com- 
petitiveness,” an inadequate appreciation 
of the significance of authority in human 
relations, and a certain easy benevolence 
with regard to the phenomenon of social 
change. 


The Moral Base 


First, on Kilpatrick’s approach to moral 
principles. Nothing is more characteristic 
of him than his repeated warning against 
“final distinctions fixed in advance inde- 
pendently of the matter at hand.” Kil- 
patrick, in intention, was a devoted 
pragmatist. But in his actual practice, it 
seems to me, he was often the opposite 
of pragmatic in the technical philosophi- 
cal sense of the term. Kilpatrick was con- 
vinced that the progress of industrialism 
had made human beings more interde- 
pendent and had undermined the founda- 
tions of rugged individualism, which 
needed to be replaced by a philosophy 
stressing the value of cooperation and 
teamwork—two terms that constantly re- 
appear in his writing. If we take this to 
be a matter of emphasis, a reminder that 
competition and self-reliance can no 
longer be regarded as sufficient guides 
to a decent life and a decent society, 
there is little to argue with. But in Kil- 
patrick’s philosophy much more than 
this is involved. He wishes the school- 
room changed to make way for the de- 
velopment of a moral outlook in which 
competitiveness would have little or no 
place, and the kind of achievement that 
would be stressed would be the achieve- 
ment of the group. “Education must give 
us the practice,” as he says, “in group 
thinking.” 

But there are types and types of co- 
operativeness and competitiveness, There 
is the intense cooperativeness of a society 


engaged in war. There is the cooperative 
competitiveness of two men struggling 
against one another in a game, but play- 
ing by a common set of rules. There is 
the competitiveness, much discussed by 
classical economists and now being dis- 
cussed with increasing interest by social- 
ist economists, which is presumed to lead 
by a kind of happy inadvertence to the 
cooperative achievement of the greater 
good of the greater number. Kilpatrick 
fails to recognize, I think, how various 
and complex are the actual phenomena to 
which the sweeping words “competition” 
and “cooperation” are loosely applied. 

In fact, neither competition nor co- 
operation can be called either good or 
bad unless the particular context in which 
the judgment is made is specified. Ob- 
stinacy was a virtue in Socrates, and the 
petty officials who carried out orders in 
Nazi concentration camps cannot be 
faulted for lack of cooperativeness. Moral 
education, particularly moral education 
which recognizes the virtue of flexibility 
and the dangers of absolutes, has to aim at 
the development of critical individual 
judgment; and this requires the recogni- 
tion that doing the right thing, as Aris- 
totle observed, is a matter of recognizing 
the right time and place for the applica- 
tion of a principle. In any society likely 
to exist on this cloudy planet, most vir- 
tues will come in pairs, An individual has 
to know when to run with the group and 
when to stand alone, when to say Yes 
and when to say No. It is, I fear, to as- 
sert a “final distinction fixed in advance 
independently of the matter at hand” to 
erect either one of these alternatives into 
the sum and substance of morality. 


Rifts in the Fabric 

Indeed, in his discussion of the moral 
principles that should guide educational 
reconstruction, Kilpatrick moves steadily 
and without warning from a statement of 


fact through an argument from definition 
to a moral conclusion. Pragmatist and 
empiricist though he is, he makes of co- 
operation, it seems to me, a transcendent 
law of the universe. He argues correctly, 
for example, that the achievements of 
Greek philosophers, Italian Renaissance 
painters, or British statesmen are to be 
understood as products of cultures recep- 
tive and conducive to such achieve- 
ments. But from this he moves to the 
extraordinary proposition that “a whole 
people working together, perhaps for 
generations, has achieved the result”—a 
proposition that can only be defended 
by violently redefining phrases like “a 
whole people” and “working together.” 
And he concludes with a call for “group 
thinking.” 

I do not know what “group thinking” 
is, but whatever it is, the maxim does not 
follow from the premises. The premises 
are so inclusive that any kind of thinking, 
including the soliloquy of an isolated 
visionary in the desert, is an instance of 
group thinking. We cannot, I think, ac- 
cept Dr. Kilpatrick’s social vision, how- 
ever generous its intentions, as a satisfac- 
tory guide to educational reform. 

It suffers, furthermore, from another 
defect, one that appears to me to be fairly 
serious. There is no systematic account 
taken in it of a ubiquitous fact of human 
life, the fact of authority. For reasons of 
brevity, I shall have to put the matter 
simply, perhaps a shade too simply. A 
man may be said to have “authority,” 
as I shall use the term, when, in a given 
situation, there is an initial disposition to 
take his word or to obey his command, 
and when the reason for doing so is 
simply that it is he who has made the 
statement or issued the command. Simi- 
larly, a rule or a custom may be said to 
have “authority” when people are gen- 
erally inclined to obey it without raising 
questions, and when, if they are asked 
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for reasons for their obedience, they sim- 
ply reply that it is the sort of thing that 
ought to be done. It seems to me that 
authority in this sense exists in any in- 
stitutionalized human situation, that it 
cannot be eliminated from human affairs, 
and that there is no good reason to wish 
that it could be. 

An example may help make my mean- 
ing clear. In an engaging discussion of 
moral authoritarianism which appears in 
Dr. Kilpatrick's Education for a Chang- 
ing Civilization, the following passage ap- 
pears: 

Tr seems to be true of the parents of 
this country in general that, up to this 
present time, as they have taught their 
children what was right and wrens they 
have based their teachings frankly on 
authority. They might say that certain 

ings were wrong because “the Bible 
says so” or because their church so aome 

Or they might say in more worldly 

fashion, “It isn’t done.” However stated, 

the rightness or pips was, generally 


speaking, given frankly on the authori 
of book, church, or custom. .. . Bita 


change has come over things. Old ideas 
no longer hold as to certain proprieties. 
Discussion and deportment follow lines 
once emphatically rejected.” 
As a description of the facts, these 
words were true when Dr. Kilpatrick 
wrote them in 1928, and they are truer 
today. But how far can we really push 
the principle they imply? I shall take an 
example that comes from everyday life, 
an example that is not at all hypothetical. 
Suppose a child asks whether, when he 
is grown up, he may marry his sister. No 
matter how liberal his parents, the an- 
swer, of course, is No. But suppose he 
asks why. I agree that the Bible is not an 
adequate fortress on which to fall back: 
It offers conflicting suggestions. Nor can 
we turn to the natural light of reason, or 
even to “science.” Conceivably, science 
may have something to say on the sub- 
ject, but at best its wisdom is statistical 
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and is not necessarily applicable to the 
particular case at hand. What, in fact, 
can we say except that “It isn’t done”? 
And if the child persists in wanting to 
know why it isn’t done, there isn’t much 
that one can add except that practically 
everyone in his society feels very strongly 
about the matter and has felt strongly 
for time out of mind, and that if incest 
came to be tolerated, many fundamental 
human institutions and many human feel- 
ings would almost certainly be drastically 
altered. Nor would we be likely to 
change our position if the child, showing 
that he had been doing his homework in 
the philosophy of education, retorted 
sagely that the world was changing 
rapidly and that moral tabus must change, 
too, on pain of cultural lag. 


Authority and Freedom 


I dwell on this example, I hasten to say, 
not to accuse Dr. Kilpatrick of having 
favored incest, and not to make a case 
for authoritarianism. It is obviously pos- 
sible, and it is very often urgently neces- 
sary, to question specific instances of 
authority, of persons whose word is just 
taken or rules whose validity is just ac- 
cepted. Moreover, authority can be held 
democratically, as when we obey the 
President because he has been duly 
chosen in accordance with the rules, or 
accept a decision because it has been 
reached after general consultation with 
those affected. And there is no claim to 
authority which seems to me in principle 
to be final and unquestionable. 

But what it is important to stress, and 
what Dr. Kilpatrick does not stress, is 
that a great many authorities are pain- 
lessly accepted as a matter of fact, and 
should be accepted as long as they cause 
no pain. Argument has to begin some- 
where. It cannot go on forever, and not 
everything can be questioned all at once. 
And in any institutionalized social situa- 


tion, there must be rules and powers that 
limit the possibilities of action, or we 
do not have an institutionalized social 
situation. “Our duty,” says Dr. Kilpat- 
rick, “is so to prepare the rising genera- 
tion to think that they can and will think 
for themselves, even ultimately, if they 
so decide, to the point of revising or re- 
jecting what we now think. . .. As soon 
as we take the lid off the universe, our 
claim to fasten our conclusions on our 
children vanishes.” 

That is true; but it seems to me that 
even if we tried, we should probably not 
succeed in fastening our conclusions on 
our children. Few generations have suc- 
ceeded, whatever their educational phi- 
losophies. And to come down to cases, 
we make it difficult for the rising genera- 
tion to revise or reject what we now 
think if we do not tell them what we 
think, When we tell our children that 
they are on their own and must simply 
work out their own system, we do not 
free them to think for themselves; we 
simply leave them with no place to start 
and nothing to think about. And we leave 
them without rules to guide them or 
limits to reassure them. 

I do not at all mean that bringing up 
children or teaching them consists in 
laying down the law to them. We do not 
have to be doctrinaire or domineering; 


we can agree that there are other points 


of view and limitations to our own. This 
is important, and we owe it to Dr. Kil- 
patrick as much as to anyone that it has 
been burned in our minds. Certainly we 
should admit that we are under an obliga- 
tion to our children to consider their 
reasonable doubts seriously and to try 
to find reasonable answers to them. But 
the doubts, after all, should be reasonable, 
and I cannot believe that we do our chil- 
dren a favor if we fail to make this plain 
to them. 

Nor is it an adequate response, I think, 


to say that it is the business of adults to 
teach children how to think, not what 
to think. This presupposes more restraint 
and more self-awareness in most adults 
than I think they have, and it also pre- 
supposes that they know how to think. 
Most important of all, the phrase “how 
to think,” so far as I can see, has no 
definite meaning as something teachable 
unless it is pinned down to the definite, 
external intellectual disciplines which 
place some limits on what can be legiti- 
mately or validly thought. 


To Preserve Individuality 


In a sense these remarks may be super- 
fluous. For of course it is not really 
possible to eliminate the fact of authority, 
although we may make the attempt. In 
any organized social situation, there are 
explicit rules, things that are simply sup- 

to be done or not done, and im- 
plicit understandings as to how decisions 
are to be reached and where the final 
word lies. All these can be made fuzzy 
and uncertain, and in many situations 
there are conflicting authorities. Never- 
theless, the child who enters a classroom 
is fulfilling—or struggling against—what 
he has learned is his expected social func- 
tion. 

He enters a highly stylized situation in 
which, even though he is a child, he 
recognizes massive imperatives emanating 
from a larger world, imperatives that lie 
beyond his personal wish or power to 
affect. He may refuse to obey them or 
manage to dodge them; his life is still 
defined by them. He will be considered 
“good” or “bad,” a “success” or a “prob- 
lem,” in terms of his relation to estab- 
lished authority; and what is immediately 
to the point, he will not be in a situation 
which is free from authority even if he 
finds himself in a highly permissive situa- 
tion. He will merely be in a situation in 
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which it is comme il faut that he do as 
he pleases. 

Dr. Kilpatrick’s philosophy, it seems to 
me, succumbs to an intellectual tempta- 
tion that has always had great appeal to 
generous minds. He resists the idea that 
any individual should be subordinate to 
the will of others. Like Rousseau before 
him, his problem is to find a form of 
polity in the classroom and in society at 
large in which the individual, while unit- 
ing himself with all, will obey only him- 
self and remain as free as if he were alone. 
And like Rousseau, he finds the answer in 
the hope that the individual can be so 
integrated in the surrounding group that 
he is subject to no one’s personal will 
but only to an impersonal general will. 
But this is not a realistic ideal, It involves 
the dangerous self-deception that there 
need be no elements of pressure, not to 
speak of force majeure, in the process 
tenderly known as “integration in the 
group.” And it encourages the implausi- 
ble belief that a process known as “group 
thinking” can take place in which there 
are no elements of politics, power, leader- 
ship, and submission to senior authority. 
At its worst, such an idea can be sim- 
ply a cloak for the manipulation of the 
child. 

Dr. Kilpatrick’s attitude towards au- 
thority is related to his belief that the 
inner forces of growth in the child pro- 
vide their own direction and authority, a 
subject to which we shall return, And it is 
also related, I think, to what I described 
earlier as his easy benevolence towards 
the phenomenon of social change. He is 
a representative of the era in which the 
best men believed, and in which it was 
reasonable for them to believe, that the 
changes taking place were basically in 
the right direction. To create a disposi- 
tion to accept change, to remove the 
fixities in thought and behavior that im- 
peded change, seemed to them, accord- 
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ingly, the major task that had to be 
accomplished. 

But we are not so lucky, and the prob- 
lem of change is not so simple. It has 
both a psychological and a logical aspect 
that have to be taken into account. In 
most normal circumstances, we appear to 
be able to contemplate change, and to be 
disposed to accept it, only if we can see 
ourselves, and some of the crucial things 
we want, still recognizably in existence 
after the change has taken place. And as 
a logical matter, the concept of “adapta- 
tion to change” is meaningless unless we 
postulate an identity that persists through 
change, a self or a society which must 
retain some of its defining characteristics 
on pain not of adapting but of disappear- 
ing. Change, when nothing is fixed, is not 
merely dizzying—it isn’t change, but 
mere motion or succession. And an edu- 
cational system that does not give stu- 
dents some sense of things that endure 
and that the community wishes to endure 
fails to provide them with the guidelines 
they need. We can not say—without 
qualification—that we live in an era of 
change and must educate our children to 
be prepared for change. This is an in- 
complete statement psychologically, logi- 
cally, and morally. 


The School and Social Change 


Against this background we may turn 
to the second major theme in Dr. Kilpat- 
tick’s philosophy—the relationship of the 
school to society. We can begin to ap- 
preciate the importance and strength of 
what Dr. Kilpatrick has done if we ask 
a question which it is very easy to ignore. 
What does it mean to speak of placing 
the school in a proper relationship to 
society? Does not the school inevitably 
reflect the surrounding culture? Can it 
help but be anything but the instrument 
of that culture? Why worry, as Kilpat- 


a 


rick appears to have worried all his life, 
that the school was not related to society, 
that it was insulated and artificial? 

The answer to this question, I sug- 
gest, has two parts. The first part lies in 
Kilpatrick’s preoccupation with social 
change. He did take it perfectly for 
granted that the American public school 
reflected the mores, opinions, and values 
of the larger community. But he was not 
prepared to believe that these mores, 
opinions, and values were fixed. He 
thought, on the contrary, that they were 
changing rapidly and would continue to 
change. The problem then, was the dif- 
ficult problem, intellectually and practi- 
cally, of placing the school in relation to 
what was emerging rather than to what 
merely existed at the moment. 

Kilpatrick believed, in short, that if 
you take it for granted that the school 
reflects its society, and if you see no 
problem in this state of affairs, you are 
in effect advocating that the school be 
used simply to transmit received opinion 
and to act as a brake against change. You 
may believe that you are only saying that 
the school has an inevitable social func- 
tion, and should not try consciously and 
deliberately to adopt one. But the prag- 
matic consequence of your belief is that 
the school is left to be a servant of the 
status quo. This is a thought, it seems to 
me, that we can still use and had better 
use. 

But this is not all there is to Kilpat- 
tick’s conception of the role of the 
school in society. The problem is im- 
mensely complicated, in his view, by the 
nature of the social changes brought 
about by industrialism. The second part 
of the answer to the question we have 
asked lies in Dr. Kilpatrick’s conception 
of the impact of industrialism on the en- 
vironment of the child—on the setting in 
which the child receives his fundamental 
instruction in life. 


A Platonic Balance? 


Industrialism, he believed, had de- 
stroyed the home and the neighborhood 
as complete, organic entities. It had re- 
duced their power to introduce the child 
to the full range of practical necessities 
and social realities with which he would 
have to deal in later life. Work had been 
removed from the home and was now 
performed in mysterious, out-of-the-way 
places. The vital uses of reading, writing, 
and figuring were hidden from view. 
And the adequate moral education of the 
child in the home and the neighborhood, 
his schooling in a lively sense of obliga- 
tion to others and in an awareness of their 
dependence upon him, had become dif- 
ficult or impossible once the child had 
been deprived of his function as a work- 
ing member of an intimate social unit. 

So the school under industrialism had 
a problem and a much larger responsi- 
bility than schools in other periods had 
had. It had to provide what the home 
and the neighborhood no longer pro- 
vided—a total environment for the child, 
a set of organic, many-sided social ex- 
periences that would school the child in 
his responsibilities and show him the con- 
crete significance of the things he learned. 
The school, in a word, had to serve as a 
counterweight to the abstractness and 
remoteness of an industrialized environ- 
ment. It had to bring the child back, 
against the force of that environment, to 
the real and the concrete, to the social 
and the personal. 

Thus, we come at last to what, I ven- 
ture to suggest, is the heart of Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s philosophy. It is Platonist. It 
divides the world into what is merely ap- 

earance and what is really real. To be 
sure, quite unlike Plato, the real world 
behind phenomena is, for Kilpatrick, not 
an immaterial world or a world of ab- 
stractions. It is a primordial world before 
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abstractions, a world of making and do- 
ing, a solid, whole, intimate, practical, 
pioneer world. It is a world in which men 
ultimately touch reality only when they 
work with their hands, a world in which 

abstraction risks diverting them 
from the uniqueness and flux of events. 
But Dr, Kilpatrick, nevertheless, makes a 
Platonic distinction between appearance 
and reality. And exactly like Plato, he 
wishes the school to mirror the real 
world—but he does not think, anymore 
than Plato, that the real world is the 
world that exists. 

If we keep this unconscious Platonism 
of Kilpatrick’s in mind, it seems to me 
that many of the conundrums in his 
philosophy dissolve. “If the new educa- 
tors really wanted to reproduce life,” 
Richard Hofstadter has observed, for ex- 
ample, “they must have had an extra- 
ordinarily benign conception of what life 
is.” But the mystery in the case of Kil- 
patrick is removed, I suspect, if we bear 
in mind that the bit of life he wished to 
catch in the schoolroom was life with its 
abstractness and impersonality and hu- 
man separateness removed. It is real, true, 
and good life, not the denatured, de- 
vitalized, and artificial simulacrum of life 
created by industrialism, Dr. Kilpatrick 
has been regarded, and always regarded 
himself, as a man of the left, as a reformer 
and even a radical. He is. But like a large 
number of reformers and radicals since 
the time of the French Revolution, his 
social vision was, in a strict and purely 
descriptive sense of the term, reactionary, 
He found his model of the good society, 
of the real society, essentially in the small, 
organic, intimate, and somewhat im- 
aginary community which he took to 
have been standard in the pre-industrial 
world, 

This is the setting, it seems to me, in 
which we can understand the most strik- 
ing features of Dr. Kilpatrick’s approach 
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to teaching, learning, and the curriculum, 
It is natural to think that his most charac — 
teristic recommendations, such as “the 
purposeful act,” the distrust of formal 
subjects, the emphasis on material that — 

ws out of the immediate interests of — 
the child, and the preoccupation with 
social behavior rather than abstract 
thought, are simply the consequences of — 
psychological theories about the nature — 
of the learning process and the growth 
of personality. But I do not believe that 
this is so. 
Illusion of Actuality 

For psychological theories are never 
enough to determine what should be — 
taught. Social needs and moral and in- 
tellectual priorities are also relevant. Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s recommendations, like any- 
one else’s, reflect his conception of what 
is good and useful for society, and not 
only what is most happily managed by 
the child. And if it is thought that what — 
is most happily managed by the child is 
inevitably what is good and useful for 
society, this is not a psychological theory 
but a large and precarious philosophical 
assumption. We all recall Mr. Dooley’s 
famous maxim: “It makes no difference 
what a boy studies so long as he doesn’t 
like it.” But the maxim, “It makes no dif- 
ference what a boy studies so long as 
he likes it,” is just as far from the truth. 

In any case, the psychological evi- 
dence is equivocal. “Other things being 
equal... ,” Dr. Kilpatrick writes, “we 
shall try to teach our arithmetic as it is 
needed; that is, in connection with situa- 
tions of actual need. The effect of this 
will be to find arithmetic in many little 
Pieces scattered along the path of life. 
These we shall teach as we meet them.” 
But is there evidence that all or most 
children find this method intrinsically 
more attractive than a straightforward 
study of the amazing behavior of num- 


bers? Do they really feel themselves in 
a less artificial and formal situation when 
they are playing store ina classroom than 
when they are studying the multiplica- 
tion table? Obviously, it is desirable to 
vary and lighten the ways of drilling 
children; equally obviously, to see the 
application of an idea or the use of a skill 
is an aid in understanding and retaining 
it, But this is very different from the 
highly artificial emphasis in an artificial 
classroom—for all classrooms are arti- 
ficial—on “situations of actual need.” 
Nor is it at all clear why Dr. Kilpat- 
rick himself should prefer this method on 
psychological grounds. I confess that I 
do not understand what it means to speak 
of learning Latin, for example, or algebra, 
in “many little pieces scattered along the 
path of life.” But in any case, Latin and 
algebra as organized subjects have surely 
been just plain fun to some students, in- 
cluding young ones, and immediately 
satisfying to them as intellectual puzzles. 
On Dr. Kilpatrick’s grounds, then, why 
should they not be studied, and studied 
straightforwardly as Latin and algebra, 
whether or not they are remote and ab- 
stract and have no relation to real life? 
Why, indeed, should we keep stressing 
situations of “actual need” when it ap- 
pears to be an actual need of some stu- 
dents to be intellectualist and abstract? 


Intelleci’s Reality 


If I am right, the controlling: premise in 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s pedagogical theories, 
then, is moral and metaphysical, not psy- 
chological. It reflects a preference for a 
certain kind of human experience—prac- 
tical, problem-solving, cooperative ex- 
perience—and a conviction that only cer- 
tain human needs are actual needs. Only 
in this setting, it seems to me, is it pos- 
sible to understand his most characteristic 
pedagogical views. “No person,” he 
writes, “ever finds arithmetic or geogra- 


phy or history by itself in life. It always 
comes in a situation involving 
much more.” But most of us, I think, do 
find arithmetic or geography or history 
by themselves in life. Even if we are not 
specialists in the subjects, everyone of 
us has to do arithmetic, or read a map, or 
recall the facts of World War II with 
considerable regularity. And when we 
do arithmetic, to take an example, it 
makes not the slightest difference whether 
we are adding pebbles or pearls, or 
whether we are figuring out how much 
we owe or how much is owed us. Un- 
fortunately, it is the same arithmetic in 
both cases, and we find it standing there 
quite by itself, disconcertingly indif- 
ferent to the situation in which it is 
embedded. 

The precise practical value of such 
subjects is that as discriminable subjects 
the training and information they give 
us are transferable from situation to situa- 
tion. Only because they are abstract are 
they so peculiarly useful in the concrete. 
The emphasis on the fact that “in life” 
arithmetic or geography or history al- 
ways come embedded in situations in- 
volving much more seems to me only to 
point to the well-known circumstance 
that, no matter what we are paying at- 
tention to, there is always something we 
are not paying attention to. This is what 
is known as intellectual concentration. 

The need to master abstractions is al- 
most certainly the major need which 
modern education must strive to serve. If 
we can set metaphysical prepossessions 
and agrarian dreams aside, the fact is that 
the experience of most members of mod- 
ern industrialized societies is considerably 
more abstract than concrete. I mean, in 
the first place, that we live, in the main, 
in a world of reports brought to us from 
a distance, a communicated world. A 
very large proportion of the great events 
of our lives—revolutions, assassinations, 
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public scandals, and, for that matter, 
novels and symphonies and movies—have 
nothing immediate to do with us. They 
solve no problems for us, and we have no 
influence on them. But they fill out our 
lives and enrich or vulgarize them emo- 
tionally and morally, and we cannot un- 
derstand or properly appreciate a good 
many of the most immediate and practi- 
cal events in our environments unless we 
can connect them to things that are re- 
mote. Our power to control the kind of 
world in which we now live, and the 
richness of our experience in that world, 
depend very largely, therefore, on our 
powers of abstract intellect and vicarious 
imagination. The secret of how to 
produce these powers through education 
has not been entirely opened to us. But 
it is plain that they will not be encour- 
aged by an educational system which 
places other things higher on the scale 
of priorities and which takes its model of 
the good life from the pre-industrial 
world of small groups. 


Mind and Morals 


Nor is an emphasis on intellectual train- 
ing entirely irrelevant to the goal of 
moral training to which Dr. Kilpatrick 
ascribed so much more importance. My 
reservations with regard to making moral 
education a primary overt consideration 
in educational planning stem in part from 
the fact that I do not think we quite 
know how to produce the qualities of 
character at which we aim, American 
schools stress individual differences 
among children, but Americans complain 
that conformity is the American national 
disease. French schools have stressed rote 
learning and the imitation of set models, 
but the French complain that France suf- 
fers from excessive individualism. I have 
no doubt that our schools have a moral 
influence; but I suspect that this influ- 
ence is exerted by the way and in ways 
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we do not know. The best we can do, 
I think, is to try to see that we embody 
in the school moral standards which we 
should wish to see embodied in the so- 
ciety as a whole. 

But the schools can aim directly at 
giving their students knowledge, and 
while knowledge does not guarantee vir- 
tue, it is surely preferable to ignorance 
as a protection against vice. We have 
been learning recently, for example, that 
one of the difficulties in retraining the 
technologically displaced is that they lack 
command of such basic skills as reading, 
which are prerequisites to specialized 
training. Surely, unemployment puts @ 
certain strain on the individual charac- 
ter. If literacy reduces the chances of 
unemployment, it would appear to offer 
some protection against such strains. This 
is homelier and more practical than Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s view of the moral function 
of education, but I believe more definite 
evidence can be brought forward on its 
behalf. 

Yet I would not, of course, really 
wish to limit the issue to such simple, 
vocational considerations. We live, as Dr. 
Kilpatrick has stressed at every turn, in a 
bewilderingly complex and kaleidoscopi- 
cally shifting world. And as he has also 
stressed, such a world puts enormous 
burdens on the individual, presenting him 
with an incredible array of choices and 
demanding great flexibility, discrimina- 
tion, and resolution from him. It is not 
easy to produce these moral qualities by 
aiming at them directly. But can we be- 
lieve that sound information and the mas- 
tery of general ideas will not give the 
individual some points of reference and 
stability in an otherwise shapeless world? 
And if they do this, is it not a good bet 
that, on the whole, they will steady and 
strengthen his character? We cannot bet 
on individual cases, but as a policy for a 
nation, it seems sound. 


The Lasting Core 

But I would end this discussion of Dr. 
Kilpatrick's philosophy by pointing out 
what it is we have been doing. We have 
been disagreeing in considerable part, but 
even in disagreeing with him, we have 
been led to discuss matters of ultimate 
importance. It is impossible to face up to 
this man and be trivial. And though we 
may think, after considering his doc- 
trines, that we have rejected them, second 
thought suggests that we retain a good 
deal. 

What is it that we can retain—that we 
ought to retain—from Dr. Kilpatrick's 
philosophy? We may say that school 
children can hardly be called upon to 
design curricula; but we know now, as 
we did not know before, that there ought 
to be give-and-take in the classroom. We 
may say that abstractions have their own 
uses, and that the disciplines should be 
respected for themselves; but we know 
now, as we did not know before, that 
understanding an idea involves the capac- 
ity to criticize it and use it and not simply 
the capacity to repeat it in words. We 
have learned, indeed, that it is not, after 
all, a principal object of an educational 
system that its products be able to repeat 
in later life what they learned in school 
when they were young. 

Nor is this all. Dr. Kilpatrick has been 
called anti-intellectual. I, shall not argue 
about words. But did anyone in the his- 
tory of American education have greater 
faith that the school could be made the 
center for active, energizing youthful 
purpose, or for serious, independent in- 
tellectual work? It may be said that he 
wished to do this by sacrificing the 
genuine intellectual content of school 
work. I think that this is in part true. But 
when did American education have so 
much faith in itself, and when did it aim 
so high, and behave quite so humanely, 


with regard to large masses of children? 

For what it is casy to forget is that 
the American school has always been a 
major instrument for the socialization of 
the child in American society. It has al- 
ways had the problem, as the school sys- 
tems of other societies have not, of tak- 
ing and educating children whose past 
lives did not fit them to the national 
scheme of aspiration. Dr. Kilpatrick's be- 
lief that the school must perform all sorts 
of tasks besides the technical one of 
formal intellectual instruction is a re- 
sponse to this problem. It does not ignore 
the problem, which is becoming our 
temptation. 

It is true that the main job of the 
schools is to teach. But to create an 
environment in which teaching is pos- 
sible is not easy and requires attention to 
the home, the neighborhood, the econ- 
omy and polity, and the physical and 
emotional condition of the child. If edu- 
cators and others pay no deliberate atten- 
tion to such matters, this does not mean 
that they will be kept out of the class- 
room. It means that they will become 
ever more intrusive and destructive in 
the classroom. 


Towards a Finer World 


It is this insight, I think, that places 
us most in Dr. Kilpatrick's debt. The 
philosopher of education, he knew, must 
be prepared to give blows and to receive 
them—as we have been doing here. For 
he cannot be a pampered Mandarin or 
intellectual entertainer. He must himself 
decide, and he must ask his contempo- 
raries to decide, the kind of world for 
which they wish to bring up their chil- 
dren; he must recognize that it is not a 
small matter to think of moulding or re- 
moulding the outlook and abilities of a 
nation’s children, but that it is this very 
large matter which anyone involved in 
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education is thinking about if he is think- 
ing at all. San 

Dr. Kilpatrick has often been criticized 
for entertaining the arrogant idea that 
the school should be a center and agent 
of social therapy and reform. But the 
idea, after all, is not original with him. 
Plato, the Jesuits, Rousseau, and Thomas 
Jefferson all held similar ideas. No one 
who has made any important contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of education has 
thought less. And if it be said that it is 
jejune and authoritarian to expect the 
American public school, with all the 
financial burdens, political weaknesses, 
and bureaucratic controls that hamper it, 
to change the social order, it should be 
recognized that those who wish the 
American school to return to what they 
regard as its special business—the teach- 
ing of the basic intellectual disciplines— 
are also asking the school to work a so- 
cial and cultural miracle. They are hop- 
ing that attitudes characteristic of so- 
cieties with quite different traditions can 
be implanted in the United States by 
educational alchemy. 

It is surely foolish to imagine that the 
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schools by themselves can either perpet- 
uate a social order or make a revolution, 
But it is not foolish to think that they are 
among the principal agencies of conserva- 
tion or reform, and that if anything of 
great significance for the long-range 
evolution of a society is going to take 
place by that society’s deliberate choice, 
the schools will have to cooperate in the 
process. Attacks on Dr. Kilpatrick for 
his view of the school as an agent of so- 
cial change are popular in part, I suspect, 
because they are intellectually comfort- 
ing. They simplify the problem of educa- 
tion and encourage the thought that one 
can think about it without being a 
moralist and without taking some re- 
sponsibility for the shape of one’s society. 
It is to Kilpatrick’s credit that he never 
doubted or dodged this fact, He believed 
that a school system without a social pur- 
pose was an impossibility, and that a 
philosophy of education without a social 
vision was a piddling thing. The philoso- 
phy of education will not recover its im- 
portance or excitement until it recovers 
something like Kilpatrick’s large-minded 
view of its function. 


a 


BRUCE L. MALIVER 
New York City 


The psychology of segregation 


Grossack, M. M. (Ed.) Mental Health and 
Segregation. New York: Springer, 1963. 
Pp. 247. $4.00. 

I read Grossack’s book during a sum- 
mer vacation in Italy, and if you will for- 
give the personal reference, Td like to re- 
late an incident that for me brought into 
sharp focus some questions about the 
current racial crisis in America. In Rome, 
I had an opportunity to talk at length 
with an attractive young Jamaican woman 
who had been living and working in 
Italy for more than a year. Two strangers 
in a foreign land, we shared many obser- 
vations on the Italian character. We es- 
pecially enjoyed exchanging experiences 
with the dolce far niente attitude that can 
make it impossible for the tourist to se- 
cure train reservations or to find Italian 
friends at the appointed time for a meet- 
ing. And of course, we discussed the 
Ttalian’s penchant for exaggeration and 
his love of beauty. 

“It was in this context that she told me 
that she often found herself the object 
of stares and comments in public places 
because of her skin color. Just a few days 
before, while sunbathing at the Lido near 
Rome, she had caused a sizeable crowd to 
gather. Hapless American that I am, even 
my “liberal” defensive system did not 
stop me from assuming that this attention 
was somehow negative or malevolent. 
Actually, nothing could have been fur- 
ther from the truth, This woman, with 


her honey-colored complexion, fre- 
quently elicited admiring, unself-con- 
scious cries of Che bella signorina! from 
Italian men, women, and children alike. 
In fact, she said that on more than one 
occasion strangers had politely asked per- 
mission to touch her arm or cheek and 
thereby further admire her beauty. 

Compare this attitude with that ex- 
pressed by the first and second genera- 
tion Italian-Americans who live near 
New York’s Police Headquarters when 
they harangued core pickets and bran- 
dished signs that read, “Vote for Gold- 
water, the nigger hater!” 


Unasked Questions 

For me these two extreme incidents 
illustrated just how profound is the prob- 
Jem confronting us, the problem that 
goes beyond the direct legal and moral 
issues to ask: When are we going to like 
and admire Negro characteristics? will 
we ever reach a point where admiration 
for a Negro will not depend on his per- 
sonal success, his “white” characteristics, 
pale ae ee 


A clinical psychologist in private practice 
and formerly chief of psychological services at 
Harlem Hospital in New York City, Dr. 
Maliver bas long been a concerned student of 
racial tensions. His doctoral thesis was on Anti- 
Negro Bias among Negro College Students; he 
has worked intensively with Negro patients and 
in their communities, and he here deals with 
some seldom asked questions about the racial 
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or his having broken out of the ghetto 
mould? Will “Negroness” ever be a posi- 
tive thing in American society, or will 
we always feel we have accomplished a 
great deal when we've been able to re- 
duce the quantity of irrational negative 
feeling against Negroes? 

Why must we deny that chronic mas- 
sive frustration will lead to massive vio- 
lence and aggression? Are we so guilty 
and frightened that rather than believe 
that “home grown” Negroes can become 
angry enough to riot, we have to raise 
the vague spectre of an international com- 
munist plot? 

These and many other questions were 
raised within me, just as they might be 
raised by any American looking at the 
current unrest from a comfortable perch 
in the Borghese gardens. But then I went 
further and cast the question into a more 
personal and familiar frame of reference: 
What and where are the contributions of 
psychology? Should not psychology pro- 
vide the intellectual and scientific lead- 
ership? And if we’re not doing anything 
significant in the struggle now, how are 
we helping educational planners and the 
informed electorate develop methods that 
will at least help the up-coming genera- 
tion to avoid repeating our current mis- 
takes? 

Having gotten back to my own pro- 
fessional bailiwick by this circuitous 
route, I became even more pragmatic 
and began to think about where I could 
refer the serious student who wanted to 
familiarize himself with the contribution 
of psychological research to the under- 
standing of the effects of segregation. 
Where would he find the latest and best 
thinking on the subject? He could track 
down a series of scattered papers, but 
until quite recently, he would not have 
been able to find any attempt to draw to- 
gether diverse psychological writings on 
the subject. 
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Such a volume has now appeared, and 
as it is the first attempt at filling this void, 
it deserves our serious attention. In it, 
Martin Grossack has gathered together 
23 of the basic papers in the psychologi- 
cal literature dealing with such broad 
topics as Negro morale, ego development, 
personality characteristics, and intelli- 
gence. Further, Grossack presents some 
of the best available writings on the emo- 
tional health of Negroes and the spe- 
cialized problems presented in psycho- 
therapy with Negroes. As such, the book 
becomes an important general source, 
if only for its bibliography of 187 items 
and the convenience of finding these 23 
papers under one cover. 


Goethe’s Judgment 

In trying to evaluate the book as a 
whole, I am reminded of the story of the 
pompous young author who, when giv- 
ing Goethe his work to read, assured that 
sage that he would find much in it that 
was new and interesting. In the end, 
Goethe agreed, but added that that which 
was new was not interesting, and that 
which was interesting was not new. With 
one exception, so it is with this volume. 

The exception is the paper by Pasa- 
manick and Knobloch, which is prob- 
ably the most valuable one reprinted in 
Grossack’s volume. These authors present 
a clear and cogent discussion of the two 
sides of our professional dilemma. On the 
one hand, we must demonstrate the ill 
effects of segregation; on the other, we 
must maintain that there are no racial 
differences. In this way, we deny the 
very effects we are attempting to allevi- 
ate. The authors then present an essen- 
tially new (and perhaps more acceptable) 
theory that the apparent racial differ- 
ences in intelligence and achievement 1n 
school children may be the result of en- 
vironmentally induced prenatal neuro- 
logical damage in Negro and lower class 


progeny." The implications for educators 
are profound, and in my view, the posi- 
tion summarized by this brief paper and 
the work on which it is based represent 
one of the most significant lines of study 
currently under way. 

As for the rest, the papers in Grossack’s 
volume were originally published from 
two to 20 years ago, the mean number of 
years being ten. Only four papers are less 
than five years old. The rate of change, 
as well as the nature of the changes in the 
racial situation in the last four years, is sO 
great that this in itself imposes consider- 
able handicap on a collection that assert- 
edly gives “. .. a picture of current think- 
ing about the psychic consequences of 
segregation.” 

Of greater concern is the extent to 
which this collection offers comment on 
the general trends of research and think- 
ing and gives sorry testimony to the 
lack of any scholarly synthesis in this 
area of study. If the array presented in 
this collection is at all representative of 
the research activity in this area over the 
last 20 years (and I believe it is), then 
why does there seem to be so little prog- 
ress? Why are there neither well con- 
trolled, hypothesis-testing studies nor 
fruitfully provocative “think pieces”? 
And why has there been so little organ- 
ized response to earlier clinical, anthropo- 
logical, and theoretical papers? 

By this point, we would expect a 
theoretician to have emerged to lead us 
and, in his ascendancy, synthesize the 
Psychological position on race, segrega- 
tion, and its relationship to emotional 
health. But where is he? 

How are we to interpret the failure of 
psychology to meet the clear need for in- 
volvement in these issues? It seems to me 

Recent work by Krech and his associates 
(1, 2) on the relationship between environ- 
mental enrichment and brain chemistry already 


offers some exciting if highly tentative support 
for this line of pe be Bs y 


that the Negro is largely invisible in the 
literature of American psychology and, 
further, that this is a reflection of his in- 
visibility in the prevailing American cul- 
ture. I believe that it is no accident that 
the most significant monograph on the 
subject of the Negro in America was not 
written by an American (3). Further, in 
sharp contrast to Grossack’s volume, there 
stands a collection of nine thoughtful es- 
says, published by Uxesco (5), in which, 
while such leaders in the field as Otto 
Klineberg and Arnold M. Rose are rep- 
resented, the European scholarship out- 
weighs the American, and the majority 
of the broad-scope attempts to place the 
racial issue in the context of cultural- 
historical evolution are contributed by 
Europeans.? Characteristically, this inter- 
national compendium offers a level of 
scholarship and understanding of preju- 
dice that is far more profound than that 
demonstrated by the papers in Grossack’s 
volume. 


What Psychology Ignores 

Dr. Grossack calls for more research, 
but I would go beyond his rather timid 
suggestions to ask, if we are willing to 
educate our children to a definite pro- 
democratic bias, why not add an anti- 
prejudice slant? I don’t mean the simple 
curriculum focus on such ineffectual phe- 
nomena as Brotherhood Week. Such 
teaching has been going on in the New 
York City schools for some time, and yet 
these children were quite open in their 
expression of the racial hatred and fears 
of their parents when they appeared on 
television during the recent “Parents and 
Taxpayers” demonstrations against school 
desegregation. We know that informa- 
tion alone does not change attitudes— 
what we obviously need are empirically 


2Tt is also of interest that, from what I 
gathered at UNESCO headquarters in Paris in 
1963, this volume has received far more atten- 
tion outside the United States. 
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determined methods of attitude change 
in children and adults. 

ists have provided a plethora 
of research support for methods of teach- 
ing reading and social studies. Why not 
on how to change those covert, negative, 
outgroup attitudes that children can ex- 
press at the age of four? Where is the 
work on teachers’ and supervisors’ atti- 
tudes—the attitudes that help lower the 
classroom expectations for lower class 
and minority group children, and by 
way of Merton's self-fulfilling prophecy, 
lower the achievement and aspirations of 
such pupils? And where is the work on 
the prejudices of the psychologists them- 
selves? 

If one were to compare the number of 
publications on the psychology of the 
racial issue with the number on learning 
in the rat, one would undoubtedly con- 
clude that, to psychology, rats trapped 
in T-mazes are far more important than 
deprived children trapped in ghetto class- 
rooms. 


But even beyond the question of why 
we're not doing research that will lead to 
action programs, where are the voices 
raised in public outrage? Have we been 
so brainwashed that we are afraid to be 
caught without our “scientifically de- 
tached” posture? We are more than will- 
ing to take a vigorous anti-illness position. 
Why can’t we take an anti-segregation 
position just as easily? 

It is difficult (and somewhat frighten- 
ing) for me to write this in such a heated 
tone—difficult to leave the accepted and 
comfortable “scientific” pattern of re- 
porting dispassionate, well documented 
experimental (or clinical) results, and en- 
ter the muddy waters where opinion 
blends with a sense of outrage to yield 
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i social commentary. From the 
feelings aroused in me while writing this, 
I can well understand why most of us 
would rather avoid the whole issue. 

It is my opinion that our “professional- 
ism” too often becomes a defense against 
the anxiety aroused in middle-class pro- 
fessionals when we experience human 
feelings. The racial issue is so volatile to- 
day that there can be little doubt that it 
raises extreme anxiety in most Ameri- 
cans, and psychologists and educators are 
not immune to this anxiety, This would 
be reason enough for investigators to shy 
away. But also, the very subject tends to 
bring us out of the ivied towers of aca- 
demia into positions that for many of us 
are still quite alien. It seems to me that it 
is now incumbent upon us to recognize 
that this anxiety exists, to lay it open to 
scrutiny, to see how it affects our func- 
tioning as educators and researchers, and 
to begin to cope with it in a less maladap- 
tive way. I can only hope that we do so 
before too many more generations grow 
up with a heritage of frustration of riot- 
making proportions. 
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Auchincloss, L. The Rector of Justin. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1964. Pp. 
341. $4.95. 


Te must be gratifying to anyone interested 
in the state of our national cultural health 
to see such a good novel as The Rector of 
Justin at or near the top of the best-seller 
lists. Like almost everything Mr. Auchin- 
closs produces, it is cleanly and deftly 
written, full of well-drawn characters, 
spiced with wit and irony, suffused with 
its author’s intelligence—that is to say, read- 
able in the best sense. Utterly devoid of 
technical pretensions and fashionable tricks, 
it is that rare bird, a traditional novel and 
a good one. 

The Rector of Justin is about the founder 
and headmaster of a New England Episcopal 


Lo sag school for boys, which becomes 
y famous during his own reign, ex- 
tending roughly from the turn of the cen- 
tury to the outbreak of the Second World 
War. In truth, Dr. Prescott’s is not a very 
eventful life. He grows up, founds his 
school, sees it come to flourish, retires, and 
finally dies. But no matter. Mr. Auchincloss, 
as must be well known to readers of his 
previous books, and in particular of Powers 
of Attorney, has a virtuosity with story 
astounding enough to suggest a Verdi's way 
with melody. (I am not sure of this, but I 
have a feeling that one of the sources of 
the virtuosity lies in Mr. Auchincloss’s hav- 
ing absorbed thoroughly all the attitudes 
and insights of psychoanalysis, and then 
put them out of his mind.) He frequently 
away in two pages more plot than 
many novelists could ever conceive, And 
just because of this skill, he has often been 
accused unjustly of superficiality. 
We see Dr. Prescott mostly as an old 
man—that is, immediately before and im- 
mediately after his retirement as head- 
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master—but we also catch revealing glimpses 
of him at earlier stages of his life. Flash- 
backs are unnecessary, since the author has 
adopted the familiar journal form. Dr. 
Prescott—conveniently, but not really mere- 
triciously—is the sort of man people who 
are not writers sit down and write about, 
and the book consists entirely of things 
written (or in one case, spoken) about him 
by people who have played important parts 
in his life. These include a shy, passive, cau- 
tious young instructor at the school, an 
Establishment type who serves on its board 
of trustees, a former student who hates the 
school and all its works, and the hero's 
neurotic but appealing daughter. All of 
these people, while telling the story of 
Justin Martyr (surely an American school 
could not succeed under that name!) and 
of its headmaster, also vividly characterize 
themselves—and, of course, Mr. Auchincloss 
glories in the irony inherent in this situation. 
Such reservations as I have about The 
Rector of Justin begin as moral rather than 
literary ones. Mr. Auchincloss has scrupu- 
lously and successfully avoided identifying 
himself with any of the people who tell 
Dr. Prescott’s story. Too scrupulously. All 
but one of the annalists, even when they 
are telling of Prescott’s foibles and ec- 
centricities and even brutalities, as they 
often are, assume that he is, in his way, a 
great man. Does the author make the same 
assumption and wish the reader to? We 
do not know. He has effaced himself to the 
point of invisibility—and irresponsibility. 
‘What manner of man, then, is the Rector 
of Justin? He admires Phillips Brooks and 
likes to quote his idol, when asked whether 
or not he was happy, as having replied, 
“Yes, perfectly.” He truly believes in his 
mission to persuade boys to join the com- 
pany of Jesus Christ, yet his religion is a 
hard one: “He knew that his God was as 
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mean as himself.” Would his God be willing 
to wink at dishonesty in dealing with a 
Catholic priest, as he is? Arriving in Paris, 
airily whistling “La Boheme,” he proceeds 
to break up his daughter’s happy affair with 
a former Justin boy who is now a dying 
war hero—not because the couple aren't 
married (there is an impediment) but be- 
cause he envies the boy his war career and 
his relationship with the girl. 

In running Justin, his standards are strict, 
but oddly flexible, too. His fierce faith per- 
mits him to admit boys of Jewish birth only 
if they are converts to Christianity, but he 
will make exception for Catholics if they 
are sons of old Justinians and if their fathers 
have begged him with tears (literally) in 
their eyes. As an educator, he seems a bit 
dubious; he patronizes Henry James en- 
tertainingly, deplores almost all things 
modern, and wants his faculty to present 
the works of art he approves of—“a Keats 
ode, a Gothic cathedral, a Mozart aria”— 
as expressions of “a sense of oneness and 
Godliness.” In disciplinary matters, in 
which he seems more interested, he is not 
above the old police trick of assigning a 
faculty member a quota of black marks to 
distribute before the end of the week. Nor 
is he above outright police-state methods 
himself; knowing that one of a group of 
boys who are about to graduate has played 
a trivial but telling trick on him, he ex- 
pells them all because none will own up— 
and when one of them subsequently does, 
he merely twists the knife by saying that 
he knew who the culprit was all along. 
How, then, does he command his students’ 
respect, awe, and even affection? By being 
what boys respond to, a ham. He struts and 
swaggers incessantly, and after an important 
football victory—a tremendous event at 
Justin—“the whole school would parade 
around the campus, following the head- 
master in a chair strapped to two poles and 
borne on the shoulders of eight prefects, 
stopping to cheer each object or person en- 
countered: the Schoolhouse, the aged oak 
tree, a master’s wife, the fives court, a 
dump truck.” 


What seems to be Mr. Auchincloss’s at- 
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tempt to rescue Dr. P. from the reader's 
bad opinion rests on two of the old man’s 
decisions: his insistence that what he con- 
siders his most discreditable act, the firing 
of the prospective graduates who would not 
inform, be included in his biography, and 
his conclusion, on being finally confronted 
with evidence that the school’s mainsprings 
are and have always been money power and 
snobbery rather than spiritual values, that 
his life has been a partial failure. But, of 
course, belated pangs of conscience do not 
cancel an act of unprincipled brutality, and 
lifelong naivete, especially when it is self- 
serving, is a doubtful virtue. I can’t help 
seeing Dr. P.’s eventual disillusionment as 
a comeuppance rather than an achievement 
of the tragic sense, and I can’t help seeing 
Dr. P. as a fatuous and rather evil master 
to whom the minds and souls of young men 
should not have been lightly entrusted. I 
wish I knew where Mr. Auchincloss, the 
creator of this vivid old savage, stands on 
the matter. 
Jonn Brooks 
New York City 


Phenix, P. H. Realms of Meaning. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. ix + 
391. $7.50. 

What this book is intended to provide is 
announced in its subtitle: “A Philosophy of 
the Curriculum for General Education”; 
that is—as such a philosophy is summarily 
defined in the Introduction—‘“a critically 
examined, coherent system of ideas by 
which all the constituent parts of the course 
of instruction are identified and ordered.” 

The general education for which a cur- 
riculum is in view would extend over some 
14 years—the eight of grade school, the four 
of high, and two or more of college. But 
not all the learning programed in the cur- 
riculum the book describes would be done 
in the schools. 

It seems to this reviewer that the recom- 
mendations concerning the scope, the 
sequence, and the selection of contents of a 
curriculum for general education, and the 
reasons given for the recommendations, are 
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mostly sound and sensible in view of the 
educational problems generated by certain 
features of present-day civilization to which 
the book calls attention. 

Six broad fields of specifically human 
interest, experience, and activity are de- 
scribed, each of which should be represented 
in the curriculum since general, as dis- 
tinguished from specialized, education aims 
at developing the person “in his essential 
humanity.” The names given in the book 
to those fields, and what each is taken to 
include, are as follows: Symbolics, which in- 
cludes ordinary language, mathematics, and 
nondiscursive symbolic forms; Empirics, 
which includes physical science, biology, 
psychology, and social science; Esthetics, 
which includes music, the visual arts—i.e., 
painting, drawing, graphics, sculpture, archi- 
tecture—the arts of movement, and litera- 
ture—poems, plays, novels, stories, essays; 
Synnoetics, which has to do with concrete, 
unconceptualized, tacit knowledge of par- 
ticular personalities, including one’s own; 
Ethics, which concerns categorical oughts 
of conduct; and Synoptics, which includes 
history, religion, and philosophy. 

Decisions as to the sequential order of 
studies in these broad fields are to be made 
partly on the basis of the intrinsic logical 
order of the fields—e.g., “the languages, be- 
ing essential to expression in all the other 
fields, need special initial emphasis”—and 
partly on the basis of the normal degree of 
maturity of the student at his various ages. 

_ The specific items of content of instruc- 
tion should be drawn not from amateurish 
but from disciplined inquiry; they should 
be key ideas representative of the particular 
discipline concerned; they should exemplify 
the methods of inquiry peculiar to it, and 
they should be such as to stimulate the 
imagination. 

The specifications for a general education 
curriculum that have just been briefly de- 
scribed constitute the book’s valuable chief 
contribution, though many of the discus- 
sions its pages contain are interesting and 
informing. 

But the book also has defects. The most 
glaring and obnoxious of them is the arbi- 


trary use it makes of the word meanings, 
which is ubiquitous in its pages, without 
ever being given a precise definition. It 
figures in the premises on which purports 
to be based the philosophy of the cur- 
riculum offered. These are (a) that “human 
beings are essentially creatures who have the 
power to experience meanings,” (b) that 
“distinctively human existence consists in 
a pattern of meanings,” (c) that “general 
education is the process of engendering 
essential meanings,” (d) that “the primary 
goal of a philosophy of the curriculum is 
to analyze the nature of meaning,” (¢) 
that “there is no single quality that can be 
designated as the one essence of meaning,” 
(f) and hence that “we should speak not 
of meaning as such, but of meanings, or of 
the realms of meaning” or “fundamental 
patterns of meaning.” 

Obviously, however, certain of these 
premises are incompatible: If the primary 
goal of a philosophy of the curriculum is, 
as asserted, to analyze the nature of mean- 
i , and yet as also asserted, there is no 
single “quality” (!) that can be designated 
as the one essence of meaning, then ex 
hypothesi it is impossible for a philosophy 
of the curriculum to attain its primary goal. 
And of course, the various meanings—of 
which we are told we should speak rather 
than of #eaning—turn out then to be 
species of no genus at all. Yet they go on 
being referred to in the book as kinds of 
meaning! 

In Part I of the book, the elaborate dis- 
cussions of Human Nature, of Meaning- 
lessness and Modern Man, and of The 
Search for Meaning, contain numerous re- 
marks interesting or important enough in 
themselves; but they do not eliminate at 
all the radical defect just pointed out; nor 
do they reveal to the reader what is that 
mysterious entity, labelled “a meaning,” 
which at various places in the book is 
referred to as capable of being experienced, 
engendered, enjoyed, fulfilled, threatened, 
created, enlarged, deepened, realized, 
searched for, interpreted; of being signifi- 
cant (meaningful? ), of waxing and waning, 
of having enemies, etc. 
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Among many specific criticisms to which 
the aiir, general education offered 
is open is its failure to distinguish between 
“ways of knowing” and different senses of 
“to know”; the absence of sharp definitions 
distinguishing between symbols, signs, and 
signals; the erroneous assumptions that 
“meaning” has no generic meaning, and 
that meaning does not occur in any animal 
other than man; and the failure to point out 
that meaning is an irreducibly tetradic re- 
lation (see the reviewer's “Symbols, Signs, 
and Signals,” J. Syzbol. Logic, 1939, and 
the much fuller discussion in Ch. 16, “The 
Mental Operations,” of Nature, Mind, and 
Death. New York: Open Court, 1951). 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 


Misner, P., Schneider, F. W., & Keith, 
L. G. Elementary School Administra- 
tion. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Mer- 
till, 1963. Pp. ix + 422. $6.50. 

When a book in the field of school ad- 
ministration is in manuscript form, it is in 
search of a reader. 

When accepted by an editor for publica- 
tion, it has supposedly found its reader, else 
the business enterprise he represents would 
not have taken it to press. 

s When the book finally appears, it is 

turned over to a review to retrace the steps 

—to find the reader and judge his possible 

acceptance, That’s where I came into the 

book, Elementary School Administration, 
at the invitation of the editor of Teachers 

College Record. 

Any of us who have sat on the doorsteps 
of the publishers, with school administration 
manuscript in hand, have learned the hard 
way that there are only two means by 
which our pet camel can get through the 
needle’s eye of the editor: (1) The book 
has to be long enough and comprehensive 
enough to serve as the basic text in a 
commonly established course in the train- 
ing institutions, or (2) it has to be so unique 
and controversial that a broad and quick 
sale will offset its inability to serve a course. 

It is apparent that this newcomer to the 
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market reached the presses through gate 
number one. Strip the 422 pages of their 
meat, and the down-to-the-bone skeleton 
on which the goodies are developed looks 
something like this: 


pre-service and in-service training of 
teachers, organizing the school, motivating the 

upils, providing extra-class activities, evaluat. 
ing the effort, supervising the teachers, serv- 
ing the gifted and the handicapped, guiding 

upils, classifying and reporting, administer- 
ing personnel, sustaining morale, and looking 
after such odds and ends as buses, health, 
food, and libraries. 


In other words, these three competent 
school technicians—Misner, Schneider, and 
Keith—have touched all the bases that the 
typical professor of the elementary school 
administration course would expect to cover. 
Their treatment shows depth of experience 
with their subject, the structure and opera- 
tion of the elementary school. The 17 
chapters suggest a full semester’s course 
outline, 

If there is any doubt as to whom the 
authors expected to read the book, it is 
clarified by the cases at the end of each 
chapter, intended for group discussion in 
the classroom. Knowledge of the textbooks 
now in this field leads us to think this will 
be a good competitor. 

The chapters dealing with effective per- 
sonnel administration and staff morale, 
covering 70 pages, show an astute under- 
standing of teachers and their individual 
and group needs, This section is most up-to- 
date and helpful. 

They say that no two people read the 
same book, and certainly the absence here 
of the question of the significance of a 
child’s racial background in his education 
will be apparent to those of us who have 
actually faced the subject day by day the 
past few years. The question has torn many 
a school community apart. In fact, it can 
cause even greater controversy than how to 
teach reading. 

For instance, the section on Human Re- 
lations does not include the connotation 
that the term now carries in the San Fran- 
cisco schools, where the concern over the 


racial question has led to the creation of the 
Human Relations Officer on the level of an 
assistant superintendent. That feelings are 
facts is noy being recognized by official 
acts of administrators and school boards. 7 

The chapter treating Motivation carries 
a most extensive review of existing research 
on the subject, covering such factors as 
success and failure, social approval, praise 
and blame, and age and sex. But those of 
us who have become sensitive to race as a 
dominant factor in a child’s education, 
realize the absence of research on the sub- 
ject and the necessity of recognizing the 
topic as pertinent in the training of ad- 
ministrators. There were no studies in this 
area for Misner et al. to include. 

Likewise, the section on the Socially 
Handicapped makes no reference to race. 
The term “segregation” as used here refers 
only to ability grouping! But when the 
Track-System is now considered in a large 
city school system, the administration is 
faced with the conflict of the instructional 
advantages of intellectual segregation and 
the evils of the concurrent racial segrega- 
tion that such grouping is likely to bring 
with it. 

The absence of this subject of race is not 
a criticism of the authors or the book, for 
publishers who sell to all states are no more 
anxious to enter this catch-as-catch-can 
arena than are the national associations of 
school administrators, whose convention 
programs so obviously avoid the issue of 
race that has been left on the school’s door- 
step by a guilty and confused society. 

Good teaching, even at the college level, 
demands that the basic text be supple- 
mented, We trust that the professor who 
uses this promising book will hang from its 
strong structural branches those current 
school issues that make sense in his own 
area of geographical influence. 


Haroip SPEARS 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Hendin, H. Suicide and Scandinavia: A 
Psychoanalytic Study of Culture and 
Character. New York: Grune & Strat- 
ton, 1964. Pp. xi + 153. $4.75- 


Rebellious man once discovered that he 
could undo God’s creation of man in one 
“heroic” desperate act of either murder or 
suicide—and since then, various cultures 
have developed different attitudes towards 
this metaphysical undoing. 

In one of his speeches, President Eisen- 
hower once made the problem of increased 
suicide rate in Scandinavia a political issue 
by referring to it unfavorably. Dr. Hendin, 
in his study, gives an apt answer to this 
enigma. Such a problem has to be studied 
from various angles. Increased suicide rate 
does not reflect the inferiority or superiority 
of a country and its culture, but its study 
gives us a better insight into man’s mani- 
fold motivations that may drive him to self- 
destruction. The author systematically ex- 
plores the Scandinavian suicide phenomenon 
with its unusually low rate in Norway as 
compared to its high rate in Denmark and 
Sweden. We follow his clinical investiga- 
tions and the sociocultural ramifications of 
these different attitudes toward the life- 
death problem, Only a scholar trained in 
the investigation of cultural and national 
differences can find a satisfying answer. The 
Columbia School of Psychological Research 
as founded by Dr. Sandor Rado and Dr. 
Abram Kardiner gave Dr. Hendin the 
methodological foundations. It discovered 
that various cultures unwittingly teach their 
members different ways of problem solving, 
thus leading to subtle differences in char- 
acter. 

All three Scandinavian countries are wel- 
fare states as well as affluent societies where 
the chance is greater that increasing luxury 
will create passivity and can influence the 
will to live. Greater security in life may 
lead to a diminishing inner need in man to 
accept such unpleasant challenges of life 
as, for instance, the diseases of old age. This 
form of so-called welfare-suicide is known 
in many cultures. Yet in the three Scandi- 
navian countries, Hendin found remarkable 
differences in child rearing leading to very 
different forms of encounter with fate. 

In Denmark, dependency and passivity 
are encouraged from infancy on. This edu- 
cational emphasis started before the advent 
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of the welfare state. Competitiveness and 

iveness are discouraged, and a high 
skill is achieved at instilling guilt as a 
moderator for aggressive and destructive 
actions. As a result, there is a higher ten- 
dency to turn these destructive activities 
inward, especially when the greater need 
for dependency on each other is challenged 
by disease or death of relatives. Added to 
this is the prevailing and almost magic ex- 
pectation of meeting each other in a happier 
hereafter, thus increasing the risk to justify 
the fatal act. 

In Sweden, the community is not so 
closely knit. Instead of increased mutual 
dependency, another pattern of rearing 
comes to the fore. The early separation of 
mother and child encourages a precocious 
independence. A feeling of emotional de- 
tachment and the frustration of warm re- 
lations may lead to desperate actions. Ju- 
venile delinquency, for instance is on the 
increase along with suicide. The Swedes 
have an intense concern with performance 
and achievement. Swedish literature often 
describes life as a living death. Failure at 
work and lack of success unwittingly pro- 
mote suicidal tendencies in those who do 
not feel rooted in stable family relations. In 
the US, we can discover a comparable 
phenomenon in the increasing suicide rate 
among college students. 

In Norway people are less driven by 
ambition and more capable of expressing 
anger and other emotions, There is less 
manipulation of guilt, while a form of 
emotional independence is encouraged that 
does not affect warm family ties, 

A short review is not able to describe 
the richness of material used by the author. 
In the study of educational habits, in the 
analysis of literature, and in the description 
of the characters of famous leaders, he 
finds the best sources for his argument, His 
book touches everyone who is aware that 
his own actions and attitudes can contribute 
to the feelings of rejection and despair in 
his fellow men. Dr. Hendin’s work will 
become a classic in psychosocial analysis, 
especially for those interested in the emer- 
gence of self-destructive tendencies in man. 
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Moreover, it leads to educational conse- 
quences because it tells us how early cul- 
tural imprints and conditionings influence 
man’s courage and his basic attitude to- 
wards life and death. 


Joost A. M. MeerLoo 
New York City 


Ho, P. T. The Ladder of Success in Im- 
perial China: Aspects of Social Mobil- 
ity, 1368-1911. New York: Columbia 
Univer. Press, 1962. Pp. xiv + 385. 
$8.00. 

Professor Ho’s book is a first-class con- 
tribution to the subject of social mobility in 
traditional China. It has almost exhausted 
the existing data which may be treated sta- 
tistically and which bears on the subject 
through the family background of members 
of the elite class in that society. As his pri- 
mary source, he uses lists of holders of eco- 
nomic degrees which, according to Chinese 
law, include each candidate’s ancestry for 
three generations. He also makes use of 
other sources, such as government statutes, 
certain local history, biographies, geneal- 
ogies, and some works of contemporary 
observers. There is a total of seven chapters. 

` Chapter I is on “Social Ideology and 

Social Stratification.” Ho here employs the 

basic antithesis between hierarchy and the 

reduction or elimination of the inherent 
injustice in hierarchy necessary for the con- 
tinuation of a society. This concept is the 
theoretical backbone of the entire work. 

Chapter II, on “The Fluidity of the Status 
System,” notes the existence of occupational 
or horizontal mobility and emphasizes its 
importance for the study of vertical mo- 
bility. 

Chapter III, on “Upward Mobility: Entry 
into Officialdom,” consists of a brief criti- 
cism of sources and the basic statistical ma- 
terial showing the higher degree holders 
in four categories, Category A consists of 
those whose families during the three pre- 
ceding generations failed to produce a single 
holder of an elementary degree. Category 
B consists of those whose families during 
the three preceding generations produced 


one or two holders of elementary degrees. 
Category C consists of those whose families 
had produced one or more holders of sec- 
ondary degrees or senior holders of ele- 
mentary degrees. Category D consists of 
those families which produced one or more 
high officials of this third rank or there- 
abouts. 

The fourth chapter deals with “Down- 
ward Mobility” and covers many facts— 
sample genealogical records, the nature of 
the examination system, the operation of the 
Chinese institution called yin or “shadow” 
through which some of the official promi- 
nence of the father rubs off on the son, and 
a discussion of the family system. 

In Chapter V, “Factors Affecting Social 
Mobility,” Ho discusses the examination 
system and schools, the role of kinship, wars 
and social upheaval, and demographic and 
economic factors in relation to status 
changes. 

Chapter VI, “Regional Differences in So- 
cioacademic Success and Mobility,” shows, 
for example, that Kiangsi Province pro- 
duced most of the high degree holders 
between the end of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries. On the 
other hand, Chekiang Province took the 
prize in this situation in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. Ho attempts to ana- 
lyze the dynamics of such shifts. 

Chapter VII is a summary of the author's 
findings. The central conclusion is that 
wealth has never performed as important a 
role in attaining higher social status as in 
modern Western society; and that from 
1368 to r911, social stratification in China 
was fluid and flexible, with no effective 
legal and social barriers which prevented 
horizontal and vertical mobility. 

Professor Ho’s study adds very impressive 
and decisive weight to a conclusion on the 
reality of mobility (especially vertical) in 
traditional Chinese society reached in a 
variety of recent studies, including Social 
Mobility in Traditional China and Robert 
Marsh’s The Mandarins: the Circulation of 
Elites in China, 1600-1900. 

Tt is interesting that although Ho’s con- 
clusions, like those of Eberhard and Marsh, 


are primarily based on data derived from 
the literati, who became known through 
the Imperial Examinations and bureaucracy, 
they agree in substance with findings of my 
own which took into consideration those 
who reached prominence by other means. 
What we need to elucidate by further re- 
search are the factors (psychological, cul- 
tural, economic, etc.) which underlay and 
were correlated with this remarkable degree 
of mobility in a society where the basic in- 
stitution, centered in kinship and ancestor 
worship, did not seem, at least on the sur- 
face, to favor it. At this point we have no 
more than some preliminary hypotheses 
(see my Under the Ancestors’ Shadow, pp. 
256-289), which remain to be tested by 
further research. 
Francis L. K. Hsu 
Northwestern University 


Staats, A. W., & Staats, Carolyn K. Com- 
plex Human Behavior. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1963. Pp. 
xiii + 546. $7.50. 

Arthur and Carolyn Staats have made a 
courageous and in some respects brilliant 
attempt to extend learning principles to a 
variety of complex psychological phenom- 
ena, Relying primarily on a Skinnerian in- 
terpretation of learning, the book begins 
with a short and generally excellent account 
of fundamental concepts of learning, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the development 
and functions of language interpreted on 
the basis of current behavior theory. In 
these sections, there is a close interweaving 
of conceptual issues and research findings, 
with clear and detailed treatment of diffi- 
cult problems involved, for example, in the 
development of mathematical language se- 
quences and the acquisition of linguistic 
meaning. 

Having established a psychological vocab- 
ulary based on a Skinnerian view of learn- 
ing and on a behavioristic analysis of lan- 
guage, the remaining sections of the book 
are devoted to various complex psychologi- 
cal topics, including personality, motivation, 
social interaction, child development, edu- 
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treatment. The aim of these sections is to 
interpret specific problems in each of these 
areas within the behavioristic framework 
developed in earlier parts of the book. In 
this aim, the authors achieve varying de- 
grees of success, ranging from extremely 
cogent, provocative analyses of significant 
issues to embarrassingly naive and over- 
simplified discussions of problems about 
which they show minimal familiarity. For 
example, in their section on educational 
psychology, they present an excellent and 
forceful discussion of programed learning 
and teaching machines, nicely illustrating 
general principles of learning both in the 
material they present and in their style of 
presentation. In the subsequent discussion 
of their own research on acquisition of 
reading skills, they write with authority, 
obvious sophistication, and a sense of ex- 
citement that is realistically based on the 
potential significance of their work. 

In contrast, their discussion of behavior 
problems and psychological treatment dis- 
plays remarkable insensitivity to the reali- 
ties of everyday clinical life. In fact, they 
hardly do justice to their own point of 
view, relying on sketchy case histories and 
on brief and obviously simplified interpre- 
tations of clinical phenomena that neglect 
some of the more recent and possibly more 
significant developments in the application 
of experimental findings to clinical prob- 
lems. 

Like some other psychologists who have 
utter confidence in the particular faith, be 
it Freudian or Skinnerian, the authors occa- 
sionally display a somewhat cavalier and 
gracelessly disparaging attitude towards 
those who do not share their faith, In the 
current state of psychology, it is refreshing 
to encounter authors who are blissfully sure 
that they have discovered the road to truth, 
but it is also uncomfortable when this self- 
confidence is accompanied by a generally 
critical attitude towards others. It becomes 
particularly awkward when such writers are 
hoist with their own petard. For example, 
scattered throughout the book are numer- 
ous warnings about those nonbehavioristic 
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psychologists who use “internal, psychic, 
mental” constructs to account for psycho- 
logical phenomena without rigorously tying 
these constructs to observable events. Un- 
fortunately, the intervening variables used 
so frequently by the Staatses to account 
for complex behaviors suffer from much 
the sıme defect. In the laboratory, of 
course, intervening variables can be cited 
clearly to both antecedent and consequent 
events; one can deprive a rat of food for a 
given number of hours and subsequently 
measure his rate of bar pressing. But out- 
side of the laboratory, in the classroom or 
in the clinic, the lifelong history of pre- 
sumably relevant antecedent events and the 
whole complex, interacting sequence of on- 
going behaviors can rarely serve as a clear- 
cut basis for tying inferred intervening 
variables to reliable observations. From a 
practical point of view, it is impossible to 
know the reinforcement history of a given 
pupil; similarly, the antecedent events that 
led to the particular kind of suffering ex- 
perienced by a patient in the clinic cannot 
be specified with the rigor of the laboratory. 
Therefore, when one steps outside the labo- 
ratory to confront the complexities of 
everyday life, the rules of inference cannot 
be followed so nicely or so cleanly, and the 
intervening variables of current behavior- 
ism turn out to be as “dirty” and perhaps 
as confusing and inexact as the id, ego, and 
racial unconscious. Surely no other point 
of view in psychology has resolved this 
difficulty, and we are indeed flooded by a 
host of theoretical constructs that will prob- 
ably prove useless in a few years; but it 
hardly seems polite, appropriate, or helpful 
for the representatives of one school of 
thought to disparage others because of 2 
shared disability. 

Despite these reservations, this is a book 
well worth reading and studying. It repre- 
sents one kind of modern psychology, and 
in dealing with those aspects of complex 
human behavior closest to that studied in 
the experimental laboratory, it represents 
it at a high level of competence. 

JoeL R. Davitz 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Von York, Tania S. Russia’s Road to 
Revolution. A Study of the Social, 
Cultural and Intellectual Background 
of the Russian Revolution of 1917. 
Boston: Christopher, 1963. Pp. 200. 
$4-75- 


Russia's Road to Revolution is presented 
by both author and publisher as a serious 
and significant study. Dr. von York feels 
that the Russian Revolution “has never 
really been appraised” and that “the nu- 
merous and often conflicting data” concern- 
ing it must be evaluated “on the basis of 
what Russian culture really was,” not on the 
basis of some non-Russian’s erroneous no- 
tions. It is her avowed purpose to provide 
the proper evaluation, Her publisher feels 
that she has succeeded: “a clear explanation 
and recital . . . its portrayal of Russia... 
is equaled only in the classic works of Rus- 
sian literature.” 

Dr. von York makes clear the tragic gap 
which existed between the intelligentsia and 
the masses, She conveys some sense of the 
hopeless confusion and chaos of 1917 and 
the period of the civil war, She shows that 
the leaders of the Whites failed to grasp 
the realities of the time. Perhaps her most 
significant contribution is her recognition 
that the Soviet system developed from na- 
tive roots; “. . . that not only is commu- 
nism as practiced by the Russians no alien 
doctrine, but that it is part and parcel of 
the central stream of Russian cultural devel- 
opment, albeit perhaps a perversion of that 
development... .” 

It is disheartening to have to report that, 
save for these exceptions, the book fails to 
achieve its stated purpose. Its inconsistencies, 
self-contradictions, and inaccuracies make 
Russia’s Road to Revolution some sort of 
classic, but not the sort grandiloquently 
announced by the publisher. 

The author claims to have “covered thor- 
oughly a representative sample of all kinds 
of writings [on the Russian Revolution and 
Russian culture] from all of the different 
sides.” Her bibliography, however, lists only 
46 titles, several incorrectly or incompletely, 
by 38 writers who range from serious schol- 


ars to sensation-mongering journalists. Only 
three standard works by non-Russian, Amer- 
ican scholars, and four by emigré scholars 
resident in the United States are listed, but 
the author does not hesitate to generalize 
about what “American historians” have said 
concerning Russia or about what she says is 
taught “as a matter of general practice” in 
American high schools and colleges. The 
quotations which follow will permit the 
reader to judge other aspects of the book 
himself. 


The backbone of the nation was the heredi- 
tary nobility, the land-owners and the pro- 
fessional people. The backbone of the nation 
was the peasan (p. 38). “. . . the officers’ 
class, the landed aristocracy, and the intel- 
ligentsia. These are the people who were the 


‘backbone of the nation’” (p. 42). 
“In the nineteenth cen the industrial 


revolution had not yet reached Russia” (p. 
47). “[During the early part of the nineteenth 
century] the start of industrialization brought 
conveniences . . .” (p. 48). “In the beginning 
of the [nineteenth] century, the country was 
still completely ian ani ginka socially 
in the Russian form of feudalism... . The 
beginning of industrialization in Russia during 
the first part of the century had begun to 
alter the social structure” (pp. 61-62). 


“Most of the newest arrivals to the ranks 
of the intelligentsia were members of the 
landed gentry ...” (p. 75)- Increasingly [no 
time lapse indicated] the ranks of the intelli- 
gentsia began to be filled by members of 
other classes of the population besides the 


gentry” (p. 76). 

“Altogether nearly ten years elapsed be- 
tween Alexander's est pels inet of the 

asant problem and the promulgation of the 
reform” (p. 80). “By sits some forty swe 
serfs had c emancipate : 
30-81) RTA aban of the peo 
1866” (pp. 184, 187). [Alexander II became 
tsar in 1855. Privately owned serfs were 
emancipated by the Great Reform of 1861.] 


Russia’s Road to Revolution is obviously 
not a contribution to historical scholarship 
or, except for the exceptions noted, will it 
jncrease any reader’s understanding of its 
subject. 
‘Warren B. Watsu 
Syracuse University 
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Kawin, Ethel. Parenthood In A Free Na- 
tion: Manual for Group Leaders And 
Participants. Chicago, Ill.: The Amer- 
ican Foundation for Continuing Edu- 
cation, 1963. Pp. xv + 198. 

In 1961, the American Foundation for 
Continuing Education inherited from the 
University of Chicago and the Fund for 
Adult Education a just completed, eight- 
year-long experimental project in parent 
education. The project, under the direction 
of Ethel Kawin, psychologist and specialist 
in child development and guidance, was the 
result of efforts to determine an answer to 
the Fund’s question, “What kind of parent 
education is needed to help parents bring up 
mature, responsible citizens, able to function 
in and maintain a free society?” 

What has emerged from this investigation 
is an educational plan called Parenthood In 
A Free Nation. The plan includes a series 
of six courses, the first of which is a basic 
course designed to familiarize parents with 
a formulation of six basic characteristics of 
mature and responsible citizenship. These 
characteristics, it should be noted, were in- 
itially formulated by Mrs. Kawin and later 
submitted to a panel of eight professional 
leaders from various disciplines for critical 
evaluation. The final revision enjoyed vali- 
dation by approval of this group. Thus, a 
mature and responsible citizen has, 

1. Feelings of security and a 

2. eE of elf aT 

3. Democratic values and goals 

4. Problem-solving attitudes and methods 

5. Self-discipline, responsibility, and freedom 

6. Constructive attitudes toward change. 

Five supplementary  courses—Infancy, 
Early Childhood, Middle Childhood, Later 
Childhood (or Pre-Adolescence), and Ado- 
lescence—follow, affording parents an 
opportunity to reexamine these basic char- 
acteristics “in terms of their specific impli- 
cations and applications for guiding children 
through the various age periods.” 

Unlike many parent-education programs 
which derive their content largely from the 
expressed interests and concerns of partici- 
pating parents, the Parenthood In A Free 
Nation program utilizes a manual and three 
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companion volumes. The manual is a guide 
to assist group-discussion leaders and partici- 
pants in ways of conducting effective discus- 
sion and in meeting the changing needs of 
parents by maintaining an ongoing parent- 
education program. The three companion 
volumes include Basic Concepts for Parents, 
Early and Middle Childhood, and Later 
Childhood and Adolescence. Each of the 
volumes suggests other reading resources 
for those parents who wish to pursue topics 
more extensively. 

The reviewer found the Manual to be a 
comprehensive, substantive, and informative 
document. Parent group-discussiva leaders 
and participants will also find that it is writ- 
ten simply and directly, without recourse 
to technical terminology. Divided into three 
parts, the Manual first describes how lead- 
ers and participants can start and conduct 
Parenthood In A Free Nation study-discus- 
sion groups. The second part explains how 
to train discussion-group leaders and provide 
them with in-service supervision and guid- 
ance. The last part illustrates how to go 
about organizing a community-wide pro- 
gram of parent education, utilizing the 
Parenthood In A Free Nation series of 
books. A four-part appendix provides addi- 
tional aids to film-discussion leaders as well 
as “A Working Guide for Parenthood in a 
Free Nation Program.” 

Even the most casual reader will quickly 
appreciate the enormous amount of knowl- 
edge and effort that have been expended in 
developing this Manual. Indeed, the Manual, 
without the companion volumes, could well 
serve as an excellent primer for group lead- 
ers and participants, It is important, how- 
ever, to recognize some of the limitations 
as well as the potentialities of the Manual 
and of the program which it represents. 
Although, for example, the stated goals of 
the program are sound enough, the meas- 
urement of the effectiveness of their achieve- 
ment cannot be attained until subsequent 
years, when the children of participating 
parents have grown up. Thus, although hun- 
dreds of parent groups have been exposed 
to the program, and the response of partici- 
pants seems to have been overwhelmingly 
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favorable, at the present time no conclusive 
scientific evidence exists to substantiate the 
belief that through cumulative exposure of 

rents to a variety of educational experi- 
ences (such as provided in the Parenthood 
in a Free Nation program), changes in pa- 
rental behavior will accrue. It must, at the 
same time, be noted that the Director of the 
program communicates in the Manual her 
welcome and encouragement of independent 
evaluations of the results of using the pro- 
gram materials with parent groups. 

The competence of group leadership, to 
cite another limitation, is likely to effect 
the outcome of any single group experience. 
Those leaders who, for instance, follow 
slavishly the guidance offered by the Man- 
ual, may succeed for the most part in cre- 
ating a sterile and unexciting learning ex- 
perience. On the other hand, others more 
dynamic in approach might well succeed in 
expanding parental interest in learning. 

Limitations notwithstanding, it is the re- 
viewer’s hope that time and effective meth- 
ods of measurement will support the under- 
lying beliefs upon which Parenthood In A 
Free Nation stands, The ultimate measure 
will be, after all, the extent to which parents 
become “more adequate, wiser and happier 
through the experiences afforded by the 
project” and the extent to which their chil- 
dren become “mature, responsible citizens 
of a democracy.” 

PauL VAHANIAN 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Glicksberg, C. I. The Self in Modern 
Literature. University Park, Penna.: 
Pennsylvania State Univer. Press, 1963. 
Pp. xxii ++ 218. $6.00. 

Are you confused by Camus, bugged by 
Beckett, and annoyed by Ionesco? If you 
are and yet want to know what these writ- 
ers are trying to say, then let Professor 
Charles Glicksberg, of Brooklyn College, 
tell you. His book is not only a broad sur- 
vey of contemporary fiction and drama, 
but it is written in a clear, uncomplicated 
prose which is refreshingly free of the tech- 
nical jargon of most modern criticism. The 


professor's objective is to inform, if not 
convince, and he has effectively achieved 
his objective. 

Much of twentieth-century literature, he 
contends, reflects a significant shift in sensi- 
bility as expressed in the delineation of the 
self: 

The modern writer is faced with the baffling 

oars of picturing a self that secems to 

ve lost its reality. Dwelling in a universe 
that seems to be alien and hostile, man today 
retreats within the fastness of the self, only to 
discover that he does not know himself; but 
the curse or the glory of being human is that 
he must at all costs strive to know. He cannot 
endure existence without some light, how- 
ever uncertain, of self-knowledge. d in 
an interminable monologue, he develops the 
habit of introspection to such a degree that 
he comes to feel entirely alone, cut off from 
communication with others. The brooding, 
intellectual hero of modern literature fre- 
uently becomes a solipsist and eventually 
earns to distrust his perceptions, his thoughts, 
the language he sopore and the belief he 
once cherished. Nothing seems real, least of 
all himself. 
Accordingly, the book traces, more in the- 
matic than in chronological sequence, the 
reasons for this shattering of the unity of 
selfhood and its impact upon the technique 
of contemporary writing. 

The death of God inaugurates the first 
significant change in the concept on self. 
A mood of nihilistic despair rises in protest 
against a life now drained of ultimate mean- 
ing: “Kierkegaard . . - foreshadows the 
anxiety neurosis of our age, its precipitate 
flight from inwardness, its traumatic depri- 
vation of God.” The early Ibsen examines 
the alienated self in terms of his idealistic 
heroes, and then with Strindberg the alien- 
ated self becomes a nonself, the haunted 
irrational self, which will wander into the 
dream world of the absurd: “Expressionism 
voices many of the themes to be found in 
Existential literature.” 

In Part Two—‘Nihilism, Relativity, and 
the Absurd”—the animal image of the self 
js identified in Kafka’s cockroaches, dogs, 
badgers, and apes, which in turn contrast 
with the mechanical image in the automated 
world of Robert Musil’s The Man without 
Qualities and in the “antiutopian protest” of 
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Orwell, Huxley, and Zamiatin. Yer whether 
man is animal or machine, he continues to 
be plagued by his own sense of unreality 
until he creates the nihilistic self which 
takes it for granted that there is no such 
thing as truth, and the human condition 
becomes indeed a hopeless one as Celine’s 
Journey to the End of the Night and 
Hesse’s Steppenwolf demonstrate. 

Relativism represents one important aspect 
of the nihilistic point of view. “What the 
theory of relativity drove home forcefully 
was the realization that there is no absolute.” 
In Pirandello, Gide, and Durrell, the self 
loses its sense of unity, of reality, and of the 
possibility of truth. “Each point of view in 
time is justified in its own right. . . . Every 
event is subjectively transformed, seen 
through a personal ive.” The way 
is prepared for the nihilistic vision of the 
absurd. 

The remainder of Part Two is given over 
to an extended analysis of the image of the 
absurd self in Malraux, Ionesco, and Beckett. 
Malraux gives us the paradoxical hero of 
the absurd, the composite victim and rebel; 
the dramatists of the absurd eliminate the 
rebellion and, unlike the literary Existential- 
ists, operate outside any controlled frame- 
work of plot and ideas, “Having cast off 
all systems and ideologies, the absurdist does 
not even deign to delineate man in the 
role of Sisyphus, victim of the gods, nor 
does he, like the Camusian hero, rebel 
against the tyranny of the absurd. The 
personality is fragmented so that there is no 
persistent sense of identity, only a series of 
memories badly confounded. The only cer- 
tainty is death.” The breakdown of lan- 
guage follows, and we have a theory of 
anti-literature which, as Iban Hassan wittily 
observes in a recent review of a Nathalie 
Garraute anti-novel, has for its ideal audi- 
ence the one which refuses to read the 
books! 

Perhaps the current obsession with the 
absurd will become too absurd to be taken 
seriously much longer. If life is without 
reason or justification, if there is no un- 
known to be known, if there is nothing to 
affirm except nothing, if, as in Beckett’s The 
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Unnamable, “there can be no thematic 
progress, only the varied reiteration of the 
madness of having to think and to speak and 
not being able to do so,” then why bother, 
why try to write it down? Why not, with 
so dated a poet as Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, agree that the world is a hell of a place; 
therefore, it must mean something? 

A weakness in Mr. Glicksberg’s study is 
that he chooses to go on and on about this 
nothingness. His descriptions of the absurd 
self projected by various writers necessarily ` 
become monotonously repetitious. Nothing- 
ness has no more dramatic potentiality, after 
the initial shock, than a vacuum. The only 
possible novelty or variety is in the manner 
of saying nothing, and unfortunately, Mr. 
Glicksberg elects to reserve critical analysis 
or judgment in this area. Even his brief 
glance at “Sartrean Man and the Positive 
Hero in Russia” in Part Three fails to 
restore balance, for Sartre differs from the 
nihilists only in his paradoxical effort to 
turn the alienated self to a social commit- 
ment and the “positive” hero in Russia is 2 
political projection of the absurd. Mr. 
Glicksberg might have enriched his book 
and done the reader a greater service if he 
had devoted less space to the content of this 
writing and more to the technique. No- 
where does he try to tell us why we should 
pay attention to these nihilistic cry-babies. 
Maybe, as Hassan suggests, these writers are 
so alienated that they do not want am 
audience, Absurd, isn’t it? 


PAuL CARTER 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


Byrne, R. H. The School Counselor. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1963. Pp. xi 
+ 295. $6.00. 


The school counselor is in an anomalous: 
position. Of all those-in the applied be- 
havioral sciences he is faced with the most 
diverse types of human problems in those 
whom he serves. Yet his conditions of work 
are the least adequate for individualized 
treatment, and his professional training is 
insufficient. 


No wonder, then, that each new attempt 
to explain behavior eventually finds its way 
into the literature of counseling, as if a 
fresh formulation could make the task easier. 
In quick succession have come interpreta- 
tions that might be characterized as psycho- 
metric, client-centered, psychoanalytic, 
learning-theory. Now that existentialism, 
imported from Europe, has taken root here, 
ir is not surprising to find it presented as 
the basis for a new book on the school 
counselor. 

The influence of existentialism is ap- 
parent mostly in the early pages when the 
author delineates the goals of counseling. 
Consolidating the ideas of several existential 
psychologists, Byrne proposes that the 
counselor strive to help each person achieve 
that self-knowledge and freedom that will 
permit him to “bring into full operation the 
unique potential in compatibility with his 
own life style and within the ethical limits 
of society.” 

His high valuation of actualization de- 
mands great skill and understanding as the 
two lengthy case discussions, one each on 
the elementary and secondary level, reveal. 
For Byrne’s counselor is no hackneyed tech- 
nician who finds refuge from interpersonal 
commitment by a preoccupation with rec- 
ords, files, and local test-norm construction. 
The latter are valued but are clearly sec- 
ondary to the facilitation of the process of 
“becoming.” Toward this end, his primary 
and powerful tool is the interview. The 
appraisal program which hopefully will 
capture the “vibrancy” of the individual is 
essential, but belongs to the school as a 
whole whether or not a guidance program 
is instituted. 

The philosophy of the school is so fanda- 
mental to the purposes of counseling that 
the counselor is urged not to work in a 
school whose administrative orientation is 
incompatible with the cultivation of in- 
dividuality. The author says in effect: 
where there is no room for the idiosyncratic, 
there the counselor must not go. One is 
tempted to ask whether such schools are 
better settings for teaching than for counsel- 
ing and whether teachers too ought not to 


uncompromising 
author sets for the emerging profession of 
school counselor. 

It is a refreshing change to read a book 
on school counseling that places primary 
stress on humanity in the concrete. Un- 
fortunately, such single-minded devotion to 
individuality has driven Byrne to the unten- 
able position that many in psychology have 
found themselves in under the influence of 
psychoanalytic and related doctrines. The 
presence of an existential theme is not by 
itself repugnant because, as Byrne says, his 
is not the pessimistic European variety. But 
even if he does not convey the despair of 
a Sartre or the alienation of a Becket, like 
the rest of us, he cannot free himself from 
the constraints of his philosophic predilec- 
tions; and some, like the existential, con- 
tain the very seeds of failure in achieving 
the ends for which they strive. By his de- 
votion to the cult of the individual and his 
reverence for idiosyncratic behavior—as if 
these were safeguards against what he calls 
“statism”—he denies the counselor the pos- 
sibility of pursuing fruitful hypotheses. 

This idealist position leads to neglect of 
the growing knowledge of neurologic fac- 
tors in learning problems (the breeding 
ground of many “emotional” problems), 
and to disregard for social dynamics as if 
millions were not doomed to frustration as 
a result of the specter and the reality of 
unemployment, poverty (20 per cent of 
the nation by recent government report) 
and social rejection similarly, it omits an 
analysis of the forces within the community 
that work relentlessly to maintain the status 
quo, penalizing divergent thinking and 
draining from the curriculum so much that 
is real and meaningful as to leave it sterile 
and unrelated to the lives of children (while 
counselors try to do a patch-up job). The 
existential position tends to minimize 
objective and the external and thereby 
research. Is that why a book that focuses 
on the counseling relationship largely dis- 
regards research? Or supports homogeneous 
ability grouping as consistent with indi- 
vidual needs when the research, if it sug- 
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art rather than an applied 
t a counselor can function 


These may seem to be severe indictments 
of an author who is literate and provocative 
in raising many professional issues, But it 
is not the author for whom the bell must 
toll, but for those theoretical formulations 
that have dwarfed the role of the material 
world (physical organism, social system) or 
have sought a solution in isolation from it— 
and by which, unwittingly, we put beyond 
our reach the very self-fulfillment and free- 
dom that Dr. Byrne so eloquently espouses. 


Mitton ScHWEBEL 
New York University 


Johnston, H. A Philosophy of Education. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. 
XV + 362. $6.50. 

Ward, L. R. Philosophy of Education. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1963. Pp. 
311. $6.00. 

For Professor Ward, the central questions 
of philosophy are forced upon us by our 
experience. We find ourselves living in 
ghettos of ignorance, egoistic preference, 
racial prejudice, national bias, and mundane 
interest, but also, as transcending this con- 
dition in a desire for knowledge, for the 
happiness of others, for the welfare of all 
mankind in a community of nations, and for 
an everlasting union with God. This ex- 
perience of ourselves as aiming at the end 
of terrestrial happiness and immortal bless- 
edness is the experience of our nature, and it 
forces upon us the question of “What are 
the processes of teaching and learning 
through which our nature can be realized?” 
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This is the question dealt with by p 
ophy of education. 

Professor Ward answers by arguing 
whatever these educational processes are in 


they wish, and secondarily by the 
that they should include “teaching 
the beliefs of all religions and instruction in 
the purely intellectual as well as the more 
social subjects; and that they consist in en- 
abling the student's natural inclination to- 
ward speculative and practical knowledge 
to realize itself rather than in imposing 
some special theory and practice upon him, 
Professor Johnston maintains that p 
losophy of education is a branch of so 
ethics. This latter discipline determi 
those objectives for the sake of which e 
society exists. Philosophy of education, 
cordingly, determines the goals of ed 
tional societies—of families, church 
schools, classrooms, and states. H 
The nature of man is to know what is 
true and to conduct his life responsibly. His 
goal, accordingly, is the possession of the 
knowledge of God in an eternal existence 
together with the lesser knowledge of na- 
ture and of the arts, and the utilization of 
that knowledge in order to conduct his 
affairs freely and on his own responsibility. 
This end, both ultimate and terrestrial, 
ought to be furthered by all educational 
societies. Achieving the former requires 
divine assistance, and this assistance comes 
through the practices of the church. But 
as religion cannot ignore terrestrial welfare, 
so the state, which is concerned with the 
terrestrial goal, cannot disregard the super- 
natural. Accordingly, the family, the church, 
and church-related schools ought, primarily, 
to further supernatural and moral virtue, 
but also to develop practical skill and in- 
tellectual excellence; whereas the state and 
state-related schools ought, primarily, to 
develop that practical skill and theoretical 
knowledge which further the common ter- 
restrial goal, but also should teach sacred 
doctrine if not the practices of religion 
and should give full support to church- 
related schools for children whose parents 


desire ecclesiastical education for them. No 
educational society can impose its objective 
on the student; rather, achieving the goals 
of education requires an effort internal to 
the student, an effort teachers can assist but 
cannot create. 

These two books are considerably differ- 
ent in external form. Professor Ward, 
throughout his work, draws widely on 
modern and contemporary philosophical 
literature of all kinds. As a consequence his 
book wears an aspect of urbane contempor- 
ancity. Professor Johnston finds the source 
of his thought chiefly and clearly in 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, and this origin of 
his book gives it a distinctly rigorous and 
scholastic color. Still, Professor Johnston 
does devote a chapter to a consideration of 
contemporary philosophies of education 
other than his own; and in his conclusions, 
Professor Ward is in agreement at im- 
portant points with Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. Thus, despite the difference of 
form between wide-ranging contempo- 


rancity and rigorous scholasticism, the two 
books agree in substance—the substance of 
a Catholic point of view, with respect to 
the phi ical basis of education. 
Either of these books may serve to 
represent this point of view in courses in 
of education. Professor Ward's 
book may be more useful in schools where 
the student is not familiar with scholastic 
philosophy, for it often arrives at its con- 
clusions by i tion of more secular 
systems of thought. Professor Johnston's 
where the students are familiar with Aristotle 
and St. Thomas, for it offers a clear exposi- 
tion of the views these philosophers are 
committed to with respect to education. 


Kixestey Price 
Jobns Hopkins University 
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Aut or us have our own tricks to lure our- 
selves away from the urgencies of immedi- 
ate business into those restfully exciting 
mountains of the mind where the vistas are 
larger, Put another way, most of us have 
private devices for escaping from the merely 
necessary into the important. Ours is books 
—new books, old books, good books, and 
even bad books. During that odd period of 
transition, when we bump through a tem- 
poral equator from an old year into a new 
one, the printed machinery of both escape 
and renewal gets used, for some reason, 
especially heavily. We should like to men- 
tion some of the items of intellectual trans- 
port that we have ridden recently. 

Those looking for a long excursion away 
from the urgent into the important will find 
it in Arthur Koestler’s The Act of Creation 
(New York: Macmillan, 1964. Pp. 751. 
$7.95). Physically fat and crammed with 
an erudition that is a bit overwhelming, 
this unusual volume is compelling on a num- 
ber of counts. First, Koestler’s novelist’s 
touch is frequently in evidence, and long 
passages are a sheer delight: The sentences 
are musical; the wit crackles and hums like 
electric wires under load; ideas arrange 
themselves in forms of crystalline clarity, 
and the pages have the liveliness of good 
talk by a serious and committed but urbane 
and clever man. On other occasions, the 
writing grows heavy and opaque or subjec- 
tive and testy; but the promise of a worth- 
while insight demands that the reader grap- 
ple with the puzzle and invest his time in 
resolving the difficulties of style and expres- 
sion. In more instances than not, the payoff 
justifies the effort. 

Similarly, the whole book is hard to clas- 
sify, and the recurrent question “Where 
does it fit?” forces a low-keyed but con- 
stant search for the categories that make 
its sweep more comprehensible, For The 
Act of Creation is partly the reflections of 
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a highly civilized mind on the nature of 
creativity, partly a systematic work in tech- 
nical psychology, partly a philosophical dis- 
course a little reminiscent of the eighteenth 
century, and partly an invitation to a par- 
ticular conception of man—propaganda for 
a viewpoint. But what heady and suggestive 
propaganda it is! 

Koestler is concerned with the nature of 
the creative faculty and the conditions of 
its employment. For him, creativity occurs 
under the circumstances he calls “bisocia- 
tion,” the perception or invention of new 
connections between independent contexts 
of association—contexts which he refers to 
as “universes of discourse,” “frames of ref- 
erence,” or “types of logic.” We recognize 
the bisociative event every time we guffaw 
at a joke, grow excited at the possibility of 
a new breakthrough in a field of science, or 
are surprised and moved by the structure 
of a work of art; and Koestler builds his 
thesis through a series of brilliant analyses 
of humor, a set of scientific and technologi- 
cal discoveries, and a variety of works of 
art. The unifying element in all three fields 
is a process of discovery, a perceptual and 
cognitive response to novelty. In humor, it 
derives from the cognition of associative 
contexts in conflict; in science, from con- 
texts in a new integration; in art, from con- 
texts in a “juxtaposition” that evokes the 
“tise, expansion, and ebbing away of the 
self-transcending emotions.” But the refer- 
ence to emotion musn’t fool you. In every 
case, the illumination conferred on the world 
by the bisociative act—the nature of its 50- 
cial value—is essentially intellectual. The af- 
fects merely follow the cognitions. 

From the standpoint of the technically 
trained psychologist or scientist, Koestler is 
a bit cavalier about the distinction between 
the dawning of a hypothesis, the subjective 
generation of an idea, and the process O! 
public verification through following im- 


rules of experiment and inference. 
‘As a result, he is hardly systematic in “prov- 
ing” his own theory, and he pays little at- 
tention to the role of verification operations 
in either facilitating or inhibiting bisociative 
activity in the sciences. But no matter, After 
reading him, one can never again hear a 
limerick, ponder a question in physics, or 
look at a painting in the same way as be- 
fore; and if one wonders about such un- 
touched subjects as creativity in military or 
business leadership, in religion, or in the 
day-to-day intimacies of human relation- 
ships, it is probable that Koestler is won- 
dering, too. If he writes a sequel on these 
topics, he is assured of at least one enthusi- 
astic reader who, if not a convert, has had 
his eyes opened in a refreshing fashion. 
What else can one ask of a book? 
Another eye-opening book is Howard 
Mumford Jones’s O Strange New World 
(New York: Viking Press, 1964. Pp. xvi + 
464. $8.50). Written as a response to Creve- 
coeur’s still unanswered question of what is 
an American, it deals with the image of the 
New World, both in the Americas and in 
Europe, from the time of the great voyages 
of discovery into the nineteenth century. 
Much of what one judges to be its impor- 
tance depends on what one thinks of cul- 
tural history or of the shaping effects of 
ideas in the forming of a people as against 
the impact of cruder forms of experience 
and the formative power of economic and 
political events. Professor Jones, writing with 
grace, makes a strong case for the influence 
of Renaissance values and the notions of 
classical antiquity as filtered through the 
Renaissance on the American style, and he 
has some persuasive things to say about the 
differences in Spanish and English colonial 
policies in their consequences for North and 
Latin America. In general, his thesis is that 
America as an idea was conceived in Euro- 
pean romanticism, was transformed into an 
image of hardship and folly under the ex- 
perience of the frontier, and emerged into 
a novel form of independent radicalism as 
a function of the interfusion of local experi- 
ence and European traditions of conduct 
and aspiration. Even if one is unpersuaded, 


one learns a great deal about the motives of 
those who braved the seas to come to the 
strange new world, about the cultural life 
of those who settled there, and about the 
crucible of contraditions out of which a 
distinctively American pattern of thought 
and manner has been forged. 

Finally, there is Northrup Frye’s The Ed- 
ucated Imagination (Bloomington, Ind.: In- 
diana Univer. Press, 1964. Pp. 159. $4-50)s 
a highly sophisticated discussion of the so- 
cial utility of literary knowledge. Dr. Frye’s 
theory is that all creative effort is rooted 
in a primitive attempt of the imagination 
“to identify the human with the nonhuman 
world.” Literature, like any art, is a device 
through which man copes with his experi- 
ence of what is different from himself, re- 
conceives his environment in less alien and 
more manageable ways, and defines for him- 
self a place in it. This process of reconciling 
the human self with the world-beyond-the- 
skin is the business of the imagination, the 
attribute by which we perceive “possibilities 
and beliefs” and realms beyond the familiar 
one of direct experience. Literature, by sup- 
plying vicariously the experiences that often 
simply do not occur or that would be too 
dangerous and harsh to serve as an effective 
teacher, is the principal vehicle by which 
our imaginations are educated, made suppler 
and tougher for the inevitable task of con- 
stantly reinterpreting the changing environ- 
ment of contemporary man as offering him 
a proper niche in it. } 

A slighter book (both physically and in 
its intellectual range) than Koestler’s, Frye’s 
still shares some of the latter’s capacity to 
evoke insights, nods of assent, or furious 
silent arguments from the reader; and like 
Koestler’s, Frye’s discussion has the effect 
of leading one back into the texts he dis- 
cusses with more sensitive eyes and ears. 
If it falls short of providing a persuasive 
rationale, it contributes valuably to the dis- 
cussion of one of the most vexing problems 
jn educational theory today: What is the 
fundamental justification for literary (and, 
more generally, humanistic) studies in a 
civilization in which the dominant motif 
is science?—EJS 
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“It tells of solid success, apparent success that later proved abortive, and 
real failure. It is utterly human, utterly candid, for its authors take their 
subject and their readers too seriously to be anything else.” From the 
foreword by Arthur W. Foshay. 

Thirty leading educators and specialists review their experiences in 
introducing ideas and practices into educational systems, Their con- 
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can system as a viable setting for change. (1964) xii +. 689 pages. 
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Apartheid and South Africa’s 


student refugees 


THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA has today 

a population of 16,000,000. These people 

fall into four main ethnic groups: 
Africans (indigenous 
Blacks) 

(Whites, mainly 
of Dutch and 
British origin) 

(of mixed Black- 
White origin) 

(mainly of Indian 
origin) 


11,000,000 
Europeans 


3,000,000 
Coloured 
1,500,000 
Asians 
500,000 


Of these groups, only the Europeans 
have citizenship rights. Only they can be 
elected to any of the political institu- 
tions that make the laws of the country. 
Therefore, it is only they who decide 
who shall have the right to education, the 
right to own property, the right to seek 
work wherever one wishes, the right to 
freedom of association, the right to speak 
—in short, the right to human rights. 
Ever since the Whites gained complete 


control of South Africa, segregation and 
discrimination have been their policy. But 
until the Nationalist Party (mainly Boers 
or Afrikaners of Dutch origin) came into 
power in 1948, the practical application 
of this policy varied from province to 
province, city to city, and institution to 
institution, depending on the socioeco- 
nomic interests of the White group. 
Wherever they held power, the Boers 
always tried to apply the policy uncom- 
promisingly. Where the British domi- 
nated, on the other hand, things were 
_ 


Himself an exiled South African, Professor 
Jordan bases the present exposé of conditions in 
his country on personal experience, documents 
provided (not without some danger) by friends 
still in South Africa, and first-hand study of 
student refugees in Tanganyika. In the United 
States, our own record of racial injustice pre- 
vents our being the pot to call the kettle black; 
but the South African kettle is indeed sooty, 
and its human grime both defines a problem 
and issues a warning which all the world, in- 
cluding America, can ignore only to its peril. 


less cut and dried; but whatever conces- 
sions they made were confined to those 
social activities that were not considered 
to be a threat to White supremacy. In the 
educational system of the Cape Province, 
for instance, the standard of education 
was much the same on paper, but there 
were separate schools for the various 
ethnic groups, and, in government grants, 
there was a vast difference in favor of the 
White schools; they had much better 
school buildings with very superior 
equipment, and the number of pupils per 
teacher was small and easily manageable. 
As a result, the work done at the White 
schools could always be of much better 
quality. White children had yet another 
advantage. For them, education was free 
and compulsory up to the age of 16. 
There has never been any such privilege 
for non-White children. Consequently, 
the White schools always produce greater 
numbers of better qualified boys and girls 
than all the non-White schools put to- 
gether. The Department of Public Edu- 
cation in Cape Town had one Superin- 
tendent-General of Education, but there 
were racial sub-sections of the Depart- 
ment, each under a Chief Inspector. 


University Restrictions 

In varying degrees, depending on the 
“colour traditions” of the respective pro- 
vinces and localities, the English-medium 
universities—Cape Town, Witwatersrand 
(in Johannesburg), Natal, and Rhodes 
(in Grahamstown)—were “open” to 
non-Whites. Details of the limitations are 
to be found in a publication of the Na- 
tional Union of South African Students 
(Nusas) entitled The African in the Uni- 
versities, The University of Cape Town 
admitted non-Europeans to all faculties 
and courses, with the exception of the 
faculty of medicine, which was not open 
to the African section. “The reason for 
this exception is that there are only two 
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training hospitals in Cape Town, which 
the Provincial authorities will not permit 
to provide clinical facilities for the train- 
ing of African medical students.” 

The University of the Witwatersrand 
admitted students of all races to all 
courses, with some restrictions in the 
faculty of medicine: 


In the faculty of dentistry, non-Europeans 
will only be admitted if sufficient apply 
to form a separate class numbering ten. 
This again is because non-European stu- 
dents would not be permitted to be pres- 
ent at the treatment of European patients. 
The requisite number of non-European 
students has never applied for admission 
to the dental faculty, and consequently 
none have ever been admitted. 


The University of Natal offered 
courses to non-Europeans in the faculties 
of arts, education, commerce, and social 
science. The courses and examinations 
were the same as those for European stu- 
dents, but they were taught in separate 
classes. For Europeans, courses are avail- 
able in the faculties of engineering, archi- 
tecture, law, agriculture, and fine art, but 
they are not open to non-Europeans. The 
University of Natal has a medical school 
primarily for non-Europeans. 

Rhodes University admitted non-Euro- 
peans “only in exceptional circum- 
stances” for postgraduate courses only. 
Between 1951 and 1959, Fort Hare 
University College (for non-Europeans) 
followed the same syllabuses as Rhodes 
University, and the students wrote the 
same examinations; but financially and 
administratively, Fort Hare was inde- 
pendent of Rhodes University. > 

Mention may also be made of the Uni- 
versity of South Africa, a correspondence 
college that admits students of all races 
but has separate libraries and holds sepa- 
rate vacation courses and graduation 
ceremonies at separate places for White 
and non-White students. 


Collegiate Apartheid 


None of the “open” universities allow 
“racial mixing” for purposes of sport, 
dances, and such other social activities. 

The Afrikaans-medium universities— 
Stellenbosch, Bloemfontein, Potchef- 
stroom and Pretoria—never admitted 
non-Whites, and Potchefstroom has al- 
ways kept its doors closed even to White 
non-Protestants (Jews and Catholics). 

Towards the end of the Second World 
War, the French Canadian Catholic Mis- 
sion founded Pius XII College in Basuto- 
land, primarily for African Catholics in 
Southern Africa. On applying to the 
University of South Africa for recogni- 
tion as a kind of constituent college of 
that university, the authorities of Pius XII 
College were forced into a gentlemen’s 
agreement that they would “respect the 
traditions of South Africa” and not admit 
any White students except, if necessary, 
individuals who were immediately asso- 
ciated with Catholic missionary work in 
Basutoland itself. 

In 1954, the Government of South 
Africa stopped all “foreign Natives”— 
that is, Africans from outside the Union 
—from studying in any of the institutions 
of higher learning in the Union of South 
Africa. The ban did not cover White 
students from these foreign areas. 

The basis of unity between British and 
Boer in South Africa is, of course, White 
supremacy. Through the policy of 
apartheid, which brought them into 
power in 1948, the Nationalist Party, 
now led by Dr. Verwoerd, seeks to 
evolve a ruthless machinery wherewith 
to eliminate all inconsistencies and bring 
about strict uniformity in the practical 
application of political, economic, and 
social segregation and discrimination in 
order to perpetuate the policy of White 
Supremacy to which the Whites, as a 
group, are committed. 


In view of the numerical superiority of 
the non-Whites, equality of racial oppor- 
tunity in any sphere of activity would be 
a threat to White supremacy; and in the 
modern world, this is more obvious in the 
educational sphere than in any other. It 
was for this reason that on coming into 
power, the Nationalist Party’s first line 
of attack was the education of the Afri- 
cans. In introducing the Bantu Education 
Bill in 1953, Dr. Verwoerd stated quite 
openly in the House of Assembly De- 
bates (Hansard, Vol. 83) that the pur- 
pose of the Bill was to bring “Native” 
education into line with “the policy 
of the state.” The Department of Native 
Affairs, of which Verwoerd was minister 
at the time, had been created specially to 
administer all things “Native” within the 
framework of segregation and White 
supremacy. Hitherto, the African had 
been receiving a kind of education that 
failed to produce the kind of “Native” 
acceptable to “the policy of the State.” 
It “made him feel different, made him 
feel he is not a member of a Bantu com- 
munity but a member of a wider com- 
munity.” Since it was the Department 
of Native Affairs that formulated ‘“Na- 
tive policy,” deciding what the African 
would be allowed to do or debarred from 
doing, the education of the “Native” 
must be transferred from the provinces 
and brought under the Department of 
Native Affairs. So went Verwoerd’s 
argument, and, in a clumsily constructed 
and ungrammatical portion of his speech, 
he reminded the “opposition” that they 
were as much committed to the policy of 
White supremacy as he was: 

Honourable members always profess not 

to be in favour of equal rights, and there- 

fore they should now support me in prin- 
ciple in what I am saying. If they, like we 
on this side, are not in favour of equal 
rights, and if they are, like we are, in 
favour of the Native’s development within 
his own sphere and in the service of his 
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own people, then such a person should be 
reared in that idea from the start. 


The Bantu Act 


The Bantu Education Act did not de 
jure affect university education, but it 
was clear to any sensible person that if 
it worked as intended, the Act would 
destroy higher education for the Africans 
in a decade. Long before the Bill was 
passed in 1953—in fact, as early as 1949, 
after the terms of reference of the Eiselen 
Commission on Native Education had 
been published—the African people’s 
fight against Bantu Education had begun. 
In this respect, a principled lead was 
given by the Cape African Teachers’ As- 
sociation (CATA), as indicated in a resolu- 
tion passed unanimously at this organiza- 
tion’s annual conference in Cape Town 
(June, 1952). In reply to the Report of 
the Eiselen Commission Report on Native 
Education (1951), which, among other 
things, recommended the control of 
African rural schools by tribal authori- 


ties, the CATA resolution said, 


Whereas it is the considered view of the 

Cape African Teachers’ Association: 

(a) That the African has no “special” 
qualities and aptitudes peculiar to 
himself and different from those of 
other human beings, 

(b) That the economic forces in South 
Africa have completely broken down 
the whole basis of the tribal system, 
and that it is not only fraudulent and 
reactionary, but also unrealistic and 
futile to attempt to revive tribalism 
through the agency of the schools or 
in any other manner, 

Now, therefore, this conference of CATA: 

(1) Rejects entirely the recommendations 
of the Eiselen Commission on “Na- 
tive” Education, 

(2) Calls upon all non-European teachers 
to organize the people and explain to 
them the recommendations Baby re- 
port and the disastrous consequences 
of their zppliration; particularly the 
control of education by tribal au- 
thorities, the registration of schools 
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along tribal lines, and the imposition 
of special “Native” llabuses and 
vernacular media of instruction, 
which are designed to limit the scope 
of African education in order to pro- 
duce underdeveloped beings, with no 
hope of ever aspiring to, and claim- 
ing, opportunities and rights equal to 
those enjoyed by Europeans, 

(3) Warns the African people against the 
danger of accepting portions of the 
report which appear to be progres- 
sive, as all the recommendations are 
inseparably bound up with the funda- 
mental aim of educating the African 
child for a subordinate position in 
Society. 

Combatting Slave Education 

The purpose of the campaign on which 
the teachers embarked after this confer- 
ence was not to send deputations to per- 
suade the rulers not to carry out their 
schemes but, true to the spirit of the 
resolution, to organize the people to re- 
ject and fight Bantu Education. So, in 
spite of intimidation by the Department 
of Native Affairs through its local native 
commissioners (White), by armed police 
who searched the teachers in the presence 
of their pupils during school hours, by 
the Special Branch (Security Police) who 
raided teachers’ homes for “subversive 
literature,” by school inspectors some of 
whom told the lie that the Cape African 
Teachers’ Association was “an unlawful 
organization”—in spite of direct threats 
through press and radio made by Dr. 
W. M. M. Eiselen (who by this time had 
given up his professorship at Pretoria 
University and had become Secretary for 
Native Affairs)—the campaign went 
from strength to strength even after the 
Bantu Education Bill had become the 
Bantu Education Act of 1953. The trans- 
fer of African education to the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs was scheduled to 
take effect as of April 1, 1955. The people 
were expected to elect representatives to 
newly created Bantu School Boards and 


2 


Bantu School Committees. But when the 
time came, carly in 1955, the people were 
so antagonistic to this system that, in the 
Cape Province at least, not a single Board 
or Committee was elected according to 
the letter of the relevant clause in the 
Act. The attitude of the African people 
was that if this “slave education” was 

ing to be forced upon them, at least 
they still had the right to refuse to be 
used as instruments to operate it. All the 
Boards and Committees consisted of gov- 
ernment nominces, mostly civil servants, 
and therefore no contact could be estab- 
lished between government and governed 
to make a success of the scheme. 

As soon as the transfer had taken place, 
the whole of the official machinery, on 
local municipal as well as on central gov- 
ernment levels, was let loose upon Afri- 
can education. To demonstrate its power, 
the Department of Native Affairs intro- 
duced a systematic province-to-province 
weeding-out and dismissal of all those 
Africans in the teaching profession who 
were known to be uncompromising and 
outspoken opponents of Bantu Educa- 
tion, starting with the executive of CATA 
plus 40 other Cape African teachers. 
Most of the teachers so dismissed were 
in higher primary, secondary, and high 
schools, and included highly efficient 
headmasters. As the waves of dismissals 
occurred any time of the year, many of 
the posts could not be filled, and some 
secondary schools had to drop key sub- 
jects within months of the final public 
examinations. There was also a general 
moving around of yet-undismissed teach- 
ers. In some cases, the whole teaching- 
staff of a school was transferred from one 
region to another; in others, the head of 
one school was sent to a subordinate 
position at some other school under a 
different school board. 

In terms of the Group Areas Act of 
1950, many African schools had to close 


down because they were “black spots” in 
White Group Areas. St. Peter's College 
(Church of England), Johannesburg, one 
of the very best African high schools 
ever to exist, was one of those affected by 
this cruel law. Educational institutions 
that had hitherto been controlled by 
missionary bodies were re-organized so as 
to eliminate all teaching departments and 
subjects that were “not suitable for Na- 
tives.” The Cuthbert Library at Love- 
dale, most famous of all educational in- 
stitutions in South Africa, was disposed 
of by public auction. Adams College, the 
oldest and largest educational institution 
for Africans in Natal, was liquidated be- 
cause the trustees of the American Board 
of Missions, who founded this college, 
would neither accept Bantu Education 
nor rent their property to the govern- 
ment for this purpose. For the same 
reason, in the Diocese of Johannesburg 
all schools controlled by the Church of 
England had to close down. Co-educa- 
tional institutions were reorganized (more 
correctly, disorganized) by eliminating 
on short notice either the boys’ or the 
girls’ boarding departments and advising 
the parents of the students affected to 
apply for admission to some other board- 
ing school for the following year. The 
Department of Native Affairs did not 
consider itself under any obligation to 
make sure that students who were at 
these boarding schools by contract with 
the displaced controllers were not 
stranded as a result of these sudden 


changes. 


Staffed by the State 

In the appointment of teaching staff to 
the large ex-missionary boarding schools, 
the first consideration was ideology rather 
than professional qualifications. Posts that 
had been held by English-speaking teach- 
ers were filled by Afrikaans-speaking 
supporters of “the policy of the State.” 
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As a result, students who had been taught 

the medium of English from 
about the third or fourth year of their 
primary schooling suddenly found them- 
selves under the tutorship of teachers 
whose command of English was in most 
cases poorer than their own. There were 
disturbances at certain institutions be- 
cause the A frikaans-speaking teachers be- 
came so sensitive to their poor command 
of English that they took it out on the 
students by punishing them for address- 
ing them in this language. 

The dismissal of the best qualified 
teachers, the closing down or disorgani- 
zation of some of the largest and best 
ex-missionary boarding schools, and the 
employment of poorly qualified teachers 
would have caused enough dissatisfac- 
tion. But this was aggravated by police 
activity, of which more will be said later. 
All these factors did such damage that 
there was a rapid, heartrending deteriora- 
tion in the whole tone of African educa- 
tion. Of the 2,082 African candidates 
who wrote the school-leaving certificate 
(twelfth grade or fifth form) examina- 
tion between 1956 and 1959, only 455 
were able to matriculate (qualify for 
university entrance). The successes were 
as follows: 164 out of 768 in 1956, 135 
out of 745 in 1957, 113 out of 660 in 
1958, and 43 out of 629 in 1959. And 
1959 was the year in which the govern- 
ment introduced the university apartheid 
act, which was officially (and ironically 
and cynically) named the Extension of 
University Education Act. 

By means of this Act, retribalization 
was introduced in its nakedness into uni- 
versity education. The Act provided for 
the creation of colleges for separate non- 
White groups and for the eventual clos- 
ing of the doors of all White universities 
to non-Whites. Two tribal colleges were 
created for the Africans, one in the 
Northern Transvaal for the Sotho, 
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Tsonga, and Venda-speaking; one in 
Zululand for the Zulu-speaking. In addi- 
tion, one was created for the Coloured 
people in Cape Town and one for the 
Asians near Durban, A separate bill was 
introduced to annul the affiliation of the 
University College of Fort Hare to 
Rhodes University so that Fort Hare 
could serve as a tribal college for the 
Xhosa-speaking only. All the students at 
these tribal colleges would henceforth 
write the examinations of the University 
of South Africa, which has no resident 
students. In other words, these tribal 
colleges were going to be statusless “con- 
stituent colleges” of a correspondence 
college. 


A Concept of Race Relations? 


The purpose of this act is stated by 
Mr. Maree, minister of a newly created 
Bantu Education Department, in the 
House of Assembly debate (Hansard, 
Vol. 12, 4442-4595) on the University 
College of Fort Hare Transfer Bill. The 
Governing Council of Fort Hare had 
submitted a memorandum trying to dis- 
suade the government from taking over 
Fort Hare. Among other things, they had 
mentioned that they regarded Fort Hare 
“as a valuable experiment in race rela- 
tions.” In reply to this, Mr. Maree said, 


What constitutes the “valuable experi- 
ment” in race relations which they are un- 
dertaking at Fort Hare? In the first plece 
it consists of the fact that the staff of Fort 
Hare, both White and Black, are accom- 
modated together on a basis of equality. 
In the second place, it consists of the 
fact that White and non-White serve on 
the council and the senate on a basis of 
equality. These customs must inevitably 
create the impression among the non- 
Whites that apartheid is something that 
disappears as soon as one has attained a 
certain academic level. Not only does it 
create the fallacious belief that the dis- 
advantages and defects of apartheid can 
be overcome by attaining a certain aca- 


demic level, but it also arouses among the 
non-Whites the subtle expectation that 
academic training will remove discrimi- 
nation in South Africa. 


Mr. Maree went on to say the experi- 
ment at Fort Hare “must create the im- 
pression that a university education is not 
a means of preparing themselves for the 
service of their community, but it is a 

Iden key which will open the door to 
the White man’s way of living. The 
sooner this particular experiment at Fort 
Hare is brought to an end, the better it 
will be for race relations in South Africa.” 

Of those who oppose the transfer of 
Fort Hare, he said, “. . . it is quite clear to 
us that they are moving in the direction 
of estranging all the non-Whites from 
their cultures, of Westernizing them, and 
of turning them into imitation Whites.” 

According to the provisions of the Act, 
non-White students already studying in 
the “open” White universities and non- 
Xhosa-speakers already studying at Fort 
Hare could remain where they were to 
complete the courses for which they had 
registered. The Coloured, S-T-V, and 
Zulu tribal colleges were scheduled to 
commence at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year 1960. The Asians had a year 
of grace. 


Teacher Education 

The Annual Report of the Department 
of Education, Arts and Science, gives the 
1959 enrollment at the South African 
Universities as follows: Whites, 35,0953 
Coloured, 822; Asians, 1,516; Africans, 
1,871. For the same year, degrees were 
distributed in this fashion: Whites, 3,7135 
Coloured, 43; Asians, 81; Africans, 107. 
Similarly, diplomas and certificates were 
issued according to this pattern: Whites, 
1,142; Coloured, 29; Asians, 16; Africans, 
51. These figures must be wryly remem- 
bered when the rulers of South Africa 
Teport that there are no less than 2,000 


“Bantu” graduates in the country. With 
a current population of three million, the 
Whites turn out nearly 4,000 in a single 
year, whereas the Africans, with a pres- 
ent population of 11 million, have pro- 
duced only half as many graduates since 
1652! 

To open in 1960, three of the tribal 
colleges had to depend almost entirely 
on the matriculation results of 1959. It 
will be recalled that under the conditions 
then obtaining, the African high schools 
turned out only 43 successful examinces 
to be shared among these institutions. 
Fort Hare, of course, with its mixed 
non-White population, retained its non- 
Xhosa students. In consequence, it en- 
rolled a total of 360, whereas the Uni- 
versity College of the North (S-T-V) 
opened with only 87 and the one in 
Zululand with only 41. 

These numbers include non-matricu- 
lated students admitted to a newly 
created teacher-training course known as 
the Bantu Education Diploma, the pur- 
pose of which is to train teachers for the 
new system of secondary education, Be- 
fore its introduction, some teacher-train- 
ing institutions (e.g, Adams College in 
Natal, Healdtown in Cape Province) 
offered post-matriculation training for 
teachers, and Fort Hare offered the Uni- 
versity Education Diploma, a postgradu- 
ate teacher-training course, following the 
Rhodes University regulations. With the 
creation of the tribal colleges, these 
courses were “transferred” and relabeled 
as indicated. In 1960, it was an open 
secret that of the 41 students at Zulu- 
land, only 11 were qualified as degree 
aspirants. The rest were working toward 
the Bantu Education Diploma. Even 
though it further weakens, as increased 
separatism must, the already tenuous fiber 
of African secondary education, the crea- 
tion of the Diploma has served as a cover 
to justify the tribal colleges on the ground 
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that they provide teachers for the lower 
schools. The actual result is an increase 
in non-matriculated enrollees and a tragic 
decrease in qualified applicants. 


Professors by Politics 


The appointment of staff to the tribal 
colleges followed the same pattern as 
after the Bantu Education Act. The whole 
situation is summed up in an article in 
Africa South (In Exile) by Professor 
Leslie Blackwell, head of the Department 
of Law at Fort Hare until the transfer 


in 1959: 


Of the five Principals, four are Afrikaners, 
while the fifth—who bears an English 
name and is, presumably, English-speak- 
ing—was the main exponent of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of academic apartheid 
two years ago, when the Select Parlia- 
mentary Committee sat to take evidence 
ld University College of Fort Hare 
Lil, 


About Fort Hare in particular, Blackwell 
continues, 


Fort Hare was an English-speaking insti- 
tution; it had been so from the beginning. 
All the students, and most of the staff, 
were English-speaking. Eight of the staff 
were dismissed when the Government 
took over, and eight others, mostly Afri- 
can professors and lecturers, have re- 
signed. Their places have been filled, to a 
man, by Afrikaners; Fort Hare is not only 
being dismembered; it is in the process of 
being turned, so far as the language of its 
students will permit, into an Afrikaans 
institution. This has, of course, occasioned 
the most profound resentment and bitter- 
ness among Africans and Indians espe- 


cially, 

The reason for the Fort Hare dismis- 
sals was stated by the Minister of Bantu 
Education as he was quoted on October 
5» 1959, in the two leading English-lan- 
guage daily newspapers in Johannesburg: 

I disposed of their services because I will 


not permit a penny of any funds of 
which I have control to be paid to any 
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ms who are known to be d i 
nenta policy of apart 
The next issue of the Johannesburg 

Sunday Times, October 11, carried a 
resolution passed by the students of Fort 
Hare on the dismissal of their professors. 
The students stated that their stand 
holding the principles of education as 
universally accepted remained “un- 
changed and uncompromising,” and that 
their outright condemnation of the uni- 
versity apartheid legislation remained 
steadfast. In conclusion, the resolution 
said, 
We wish to warn the architects of White 
domination, the whole country and the 
world at large that we will not be held 
responsible for the disastrous repercus- 
sions of this apartheid policy, which in 
the foreseeable future will destroy the 


entire social, political, and economic 
structure of our country. 


Police and Policy 


The atmosphere, described by the Fort 
Hare students in their resolution as “mak- 
ing the normal pursuit of academic activ- 
ities almost impossible,” was made worse 
by police activity. The police activity 
that had contributed considerably to the 
deterioration of educational standards in 
the ex-missionary boarding schools was 
extended to the tribal colleges in their 
first year of existence. With the knowl- 
edge of the school or college authorities, 
police spies were planted among the stu- 
dents. Police raids became frequent, and 
student protests against this practice re- 
sulted in mass expulsions. Protests against 
expulsions resulted in yet more expulsions. 
If there were demonstrations, the police 
were immediately called in, instruction 
suspended, and all the students made to 
pack up their belongings under armed 
police supervision and leave the institu- 
tion under police “escort” to wait at their 
homes until they were invited to apply 
for readmission. 


The “disturbances” that occurred in 
some of the institutions are recorded and 
briefly described in the annual Survey of 
Race Relations for 1960 through 1962. 
The alleged causes in the Survey are 
based mainly on official and newspaper 
reports. From the point of view of the 
students, the causes were very different. 
Since the state of emergency that was pro- 
claimed after the Sharpeville Massacre of 
1960, the students in most African col- 
leges have found their situation intoler- 
able. At the faintest rumor of a political 
disturbance or impending protest demon- 
stration any where inthe country, African 
institutions are immediately raided for 
“dangerous weapons” or for “subversive 
literature,” floodlit, and patrolled by 
armed police for weeks on end. At Fort 
Hare, the Special Branch has virtually 
a permanent office. The rough handling 
of students, male and female, by raiding 
police has led to positive rioting; and this, 
of course, has led to arrests and imprison- 
ments. Students as well as suspect African 
teachers have been dismissed in large 
numbers since early 1960, and those of 
them who went to the cities after dis- 
missal or imprisonment were hampered 
by special laws from either working or 
prosecuting their studies. 

This then led to the great exodus of 
students, of which most people have 
heard only vaguely if at all. All over the 
country, in the cities as well as in the 
tural areas, dismissed students and teach- 
ers were counted among those detained 
or sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
during the state of emergency after the 
Sharpeville Massacre, including those who 
escaped into the British Protectorates 
while on bail and those who left the 
country after serving terms of imprison- 
nae Since the middle of 1961, the num- 
eae the border into Basutoland, 

wanaland, and Swaziland have been 
swollen enormously by male and female 


university graduates and undergraduates, 
nurse trainees, and senior and junior high 
school boys straight from their schools. 


Student Refugees 

Quite disillusioned, and not waiting to 
be expelled or imprisoned, many students 
have walked out to seek a genuine educa- 
tion anywhere outside the Republic of 
South Africa. It is impossible to estimate 
how many hundreds or even thousands 
did this before the government decided 
to patrol the borders a year ago, or how 
many have succeeded in crossing in spite 
of the police patrols. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that since the introduction of 
Bantu Education, some parents have been 
sending their children to the British Pro- 
tectorates, particularly Basutoland and 
Swaziland, for primary and secondary 
education, and to Pius XII College for 
university education. The 1959-1960 Sur- 
vey reports that there were 76 African 
students from the Republic studying at 
Pius XII. According to information given 
by a senior teacher at the Basutoland 
High School in Maseru in December, 
1959, that high school had received so 
many applications for admission in Jan- 
uary, 1960, that no less than 232 had to 
be turned down for lack of accommoda- 
tion. The policy of the South African 
government now is not to allow any 
‘Africans trained outside its Republic to 
teach there and, what is more, to regard 
every African entering the Republic 
after some years of absence as “a saboteur 
trained abroad.” For these reasons, hardly 
any of these young people return or in- 
tend to return to South Africa for some 
time. They join the numbers that at- 
tempt to reach the independent African 
states beyond White-dominated Southern 
Rhodesia. Once past that loyal ally of 
their own country, South African refu- 

es are succored by African political 
organizations and granted asylum by 
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who wi 

there were undergraduates secking uni- 
versities that would give credit for the 
intermediate courses already done, ma- 


advanced training, probation nurses who 
wished to qualify, and young girls who 
wished to train as stenographers and for 
general office work. In addition, there 
was a large number of young workers, 
urbanized youth who, though their for- 
mal schooling ended at higher primary 
school, were nevertheless in some respects 
better equipped for further training than 
the average boy or girl who had just 
completed a junior secondary school 
course at a rural school. 


Destiny of Boredom 


Their greatest problem—to find finan- 
cial aid for education—went hand in 
hand with the problem of differences 
in systems of education. The South 
African matriculation is equivalent to the 
British fifth form (American twelfth 
grade plus). The university colleges in 
East Africa follow the British system in 
which the university entrance qualifica- 
tion is the sixth form (Cambridge Higher 
Certificate or London General Certificate 
of Education with some Advanced 
Levels). In order to qualify, a South 
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African matriculant has to do at least two 
subjects on the Advanced Level. There 
were some overseas institutions that had 
scholarships to offer to university grad- 
uates who wished to specialize, or to those 
who desired technical training only. Bur 
there were also a few that were open to 
undergraduates, and even pre-university 
boys and girls, with credit for any work 
previously done. A few students have 
managed to obtain scholarships ftom such 
institutions. Many who failed co obtain 
scholarships reported that thcy lacked 
supporting documentary evidence for 
their qualifications. This was perhaps the 
most cruel of the refugee students’ prob- 
lems. In the circumstances under which 
they left South Africa, most of them 
could not bring any certificates or testi- 
monials with them. There were some who 
did not even know the results of their 
last public examinations because they had 
found it necessary to flee between the 
writing of the examinations and the pub- 
lication of the results. The examining 
bodies concerned would not so much 
as acknowledge the receipt of letters of 
inquiry, and no refugee was prepared to 
endanger the lives of friends and relatives 
at home by communicating with them on 
this matter. As is well known, university 
offices of admission and scholarship 
trustees are always skeptical about such 
explanations, especially in countries 
where upheavals of this nature are un- 
familiar. 

A depressing aspect of the life of the 
refugees in Dar Es Salaam is the utter 
frustration resulting from a lack of some- 
thing to do to earn one’s living. If there 
were industries in Tanganyika, many of 
these young people would perhaps de- 
velop a sufficient liking for the necessary 
skills that they would forget about uni- 
versity degrees and turn happily to 
careers as skilled laborers. But industrial 
opportunities are few, and old hopes are 


virtually the only resources of the stu- 
dent 


refugees. 

A typical refugee school, established 
by the African-American Institute in Dar 
Es Salaam, provides tutors and caters 
mainly to refugees who have already 
gone some way towards fulfilling uni- 
versity entrance requirements. It also 
provides modest sleeping accommodation 
for a limited number of students. In 1963, 
there were only two full-time tutors, the 
rest being volunteer graduate students 
from Harvard. The teaching staff 
worked under extremely difficult condi- 
tions. Almost cach and every student 
came to seek help in just one or two sub- 
jects in order to qualify for a promised 
scholarship, and no two students seemed 
to want the same subjects. As a result, 
there were as many timetables as there 
were students. There was also the prob- 
lem of language. The refugees included 
some from the Portuguese colonies of 
Angola and Mozambique who could not 
be taught in English. As none of the 
tutors knew Portuguese, the only thing to 
do was first to teach them the elements 
of English, another time-consuming step 
in a life of frustrating delays. 


Toward Solutions 


The ultimate solution here must, of 
course, be the complete overthrow of 
the forces of racial oppression in the 
home countries of the refugees. But an 
immediate solution has to be found to the 
sufferings of the refugees and, more 
specifically, to the problem of educating 
the young people who are faced with 
frustration and disillusionment after brav- 
ing so many hardships in their deter- 
mined search for knowledge. Southern 
Africans at home and in exile are deeply 
grateful to the foreign governments and 
institutions that have granted scholarships 
to individual students, and to the Afri- 
can-American Institute for its noble ef- 


tain countries (¢.g., in Scandinavia) fully 
realize that, in order to be solved, this 


prisoned, or otherwise perse- 
cuted for their role in the fight against 
the Bantu Education Act. There should 
be a committee or committees on which 
the exiles are represented, preferably by 
educationists. 

There will be a fundamental need to 
provide educational facilities on all levels. 
Many adult workers will be anxious to 
improve their knowledge, especially if 
the offerings include training in such 
skills as will open the way to better fields 
of empl Second, pirat pe many, 
especially amo the youth from Mozam- 
bique, sho va stil at the very lowest 
stages of literacy. Third, there is a large 
number of refugee families in which the 
children will certainly need educational 
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help. These include children born in 
exile. A wider definition will therefore 
have to be found for “refugee student.” 
For the majority, all educational facilities 
should be provided within the continent 
of Africa, with more emphasis on tech- 
nology, nursing, stenography and general 
office work than on the liberal arts. 
Scholarships for study overseas should be 
reserved for those who display outstand- 
ing talent for subjects that cannot be pro- 
vided locally and for those students who 
really distinguish themselves in their new 
opportunities. 


To Honor Civilization 


Economically and educationally, it 
would not be advisable to create facilities 
anywhere exclusively for refugees. To 
minimize the cost and to broaden the 
vision of the refugees as well as that of 
their contemporaries in the host country, 
it would be advisable to approach the 
government of an industrially developed 
central independent African state such 
as Zambia (Northern Rhodesia) and 
make an offer to expand the buildings, 
improve the equipment, and enlarge the 
scope and teaching-staff of each of the 
relevant institutions, existing and con- 
templated. The government concerned 
would then, in turn, guarantee admission 
to a reasonable stated minimum number 
of Southern African exiles to each insti- 
tution. Should the need arise, the scheme 
could be extended to other states. This 
would certainly be of lasting benefit to 
the host countries. 

It is hoped that university men and 
women and educationists the world over, 
will recognize this situation as a challenge 
to them more than to any other class of 
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people. It is in the name of civilization 
that the Whites of South Africa deny the 
non-Whites the right to knowledge. The 
rulers of South Africa take every con- 
ceivable opportunity to tell the world 
that they are “the guardians, the last 
stronghold of Western Civilization on 
the continent of Africa.” But no intel- 
lectually honest man or woman supports 
the view that any civilization can be pre- 
served by denying it to mankind. The 
Whites of South Africa are not the 
guardians of civilization; they are the 
guardians of White supremacy—stark, 
naked herrenvolkism. Let the civilized 
men and women of the world demon- 
strate to them that the only condition for 
the continued existence of any civiliza- 
tion is that as many of the people of the 
world as possible should be thoroughly 
soaked in it and share its benefits to the 
full. 

In addition to professional, cultural, in- 
dustrial, and civic bodies, it would be 
most gratifying to see university student 
bodies fully involved in this project. To 
any intelligent student, the issues in- 
volved—man’s right to knowledge, re- 
tribalization versus Westernization— 
should be challenging enough; and the 
proposed mode of action as a response 
should capture the imagination of such 
students, If, for instance, there are 25,000 
students on campus and each student do- 
nates one dollar per month, that single 
campus could make a contribution of 
$300,000 per year. Indeed, this systematic 
approach could give birth to an inter- 
nationally sponsored center of learning 
of tremendous dimensions and possi- 
bilities in Africa, the proudest interna- 
tional cultural monument for centuries 
to come. 


Of school boards 


ARCHIE DYKES 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tenn, 


and superintendents 


Tue Great soctar and cultural character- 
istic of our time is the rapid change 
which pervades all aspects of our living. 
No individual, no group, no institution, 
and no organization can avoid this reality 
or escape its consequences. This fact has 
profound implications for school boards 
and school superintendents and the rela- 
tionship between them. New demands 
and new needs which grow out of 
change force upon school boards and 
Superintendents a continuous reassess- 
ment, for some perhaps an agonizing re- 
appraisal, of their respective roles in the 
control and administration of public edu- 
cation, their traditional methods of 
operation, and the relationship between 
them. 

In the process of reassessment, the con- 
cept of evolution becomes as useful a tool 
as it is in the biological sciences. Unlike 
the species ruled by pure survival of the 
fittest, however, man can identify evolu- 
tionary processes in his social and politi- 
cal institutions and can aid or resist them. 
He can build into his institutions those 
characteristics which will assure their 
smooth evolvement in pace with larger 
Social and cultural changes, or he can fail 
to do so. Unfortunately, we do not al- 


ways view our changing culture in this 
context. 


In speculating on the future conditions 
of the relationship between the local 
school board and its executive officer, the 
postulate that evolution is a reality of our 
culture and that man can and will iden- 
tify and influence the direction of evolu- 
tionary change is of fundamental impor- 
tance. Present social and cultural forces 
point to alterations in the relationship 
between the school board and the superin- 
tendent in the future and suggest what 
directional influences may be needed. 
The following propositions are offered, 
therefore, as evolutionary tendencies re- 
sulting from emergent social and cultural 
characteristics of our time. 


A Stronger Superintendency 


Proposition No. 1. The relative in- 
fluence of the school board in educational 
decision making will decline while that of 
the superintendent will increase. 
oS 


Currently Director of the Center for Ad- 
vanced Graduate Study in Education in Mem- 
phis, a joint project of Memphis State Univer- 
sity and the University of Tennessee, Dr. Dykes 
was previously superintendent of schools in 
Greeneville, Tennessee. His concern with the 
relationship between superintendents and school 
boards is therefore neither casual nor entirely 
academic. His present predictions suggest rough 
sledding abead as school administrators begin 
to exercise the genuinely professional leadership 
that a sound and imaginative education demands. 
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The increasing complexity of society 
and the growth of administrative science 

resent emergent cultural developments 
with profound implications for the re- 
lationship between the school board and 
the school superintendent. As the com- 
plexity of modern society advances, de- 
cision-making requires an ever increasing 
breadth of knowledge and understanding 
that only professionals possess. School 
board members, because of inadequate 
background, increasingly find it difficult 
to evaluate intelligently the recommenda- 
tions and proposals of administrative pro- 
fessionals, and may have little or nothing 
to contribute to their consideration. 
Thus, the school superintendent, by 
virtue of his professional competence, 
comes to play an increasingly strategic 
role in decision-making processes and 
will inevitably exercise greater influence 
in decisions. Some political scientists have 
warned that the widening gap, created by 
the increasing specialization of modern 
society, between those who have au- 
thority to make decisions and those who 
have the competence, knowledge, and 
understandings which wise decisions re- 
quire, presents a serious problem in every 
field of governmental endeavor. 

While Burnham’s (3) argument that 
managers will become policy-makers be- 
cause no one else will possess sufficient 
knowledge and understanding of policy 
reflects an erroneous conception of the 
nature of decisions which policy-makers 
should decide, it nevertheless seems clear 
that the increasing complexity of the ed- 
ucational enterprise implies a much larger 
and more influential role for the school 
superintendent in educational decision- 
making (2). For precisely the same rea- 
son, the role of the school board will 
diminish in importance, 


Beyond the Local Scene 
Proposition No. 2. The superinten- 
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dent’s relationships with other agencies 
and groups will rival in importance those 
with the school board. 

The character of social and cultural 
evolution increasingly focuses attention 
on state and national levels of govern- 
ment and on groups and organizations 
which transcend the local setting. As a 
result, local government and local groups 
have less relevance to the important issues 
of the day. The local school board shares 
in this loss of relevance. As other levels 
of government react to social and cul- 
tural problems which impinge on the 
schools, the decision-making powers of 
the local board are compromised, and the 
areas in which it may act unilaterally are 
increasingly restricted. Thus, the school 
superintendent must look beyond the 
local school board in seeking solutions to 
the really crucial problems with which 
he is confronted. He must more and more 
take his cue from state and national gov- 
ernmental agencies as he discharges his 
administrative responsibilities. In some 
measure, control exercised over the su- 
perintendent by the local board is as- 
sumed by these agencies. 

Further evidence of the decline in the 
relative importance of the local board is 
the increased questioning of the validity 
of the entire concept of local control. 
The following statement by Callahan (4) 
is illustrative: 

I think the evidence presented in this 
study indicates that it is time we began 
to take a hard and realistic look at our 
patterns of local support and control. 
‘These arrangements are supposed to pro- 
tect us from the tyranny of an all-power- 
ful central government and to provide the 
opportunity for local initiative and ex- 

erimentation. Whether either of these 

ideas is or ever has been valid is at least a 

legitimate subject for inquiry. 

It is clear that social, economic, and 
governmental developments are forcing 
upon the school superintendent a new 


context of relationships. Rather than tak- 
ing the local school board as his major or 
sole point of reference, the superinten- 
dent has come to have many points of 
reference. Some of these, because of their 
basic importance to educational progress, 
compete with and may eventually eclipse 
the local school board. 


Professional Autonomy 


Proposition No. 3. The superintendent 
will have significantly greater autonomy 
than is presently the case. 

This proposition is closely related to 
the previous two. Campbell (5), in sug- 
gesting that the administrator will have 
increasing influence on society, noted 
that acquisition by a professional group 
of a specialized body of knowledge 
which is socially important tends to give 
that group greater autonomy. In our 
first proposition, the growth of adminis- 
trative science was related to the knowl- 
edge and understandings required for 
decision-making in a complex society. 
Certainly, Campbell’s observation has 
relevance to the thesis that the profes- 
sional competence of the superintendent, 
representing that which the board does 
Not possess but to which it must have ac- 
cess, strengthens the position of the 
superintendent in decision-making. Simi- 
larly, the superintendent’s independence 
is enhanced to a degree by the strength- 
ening of reference points other than those 
with the board—witness the utilization 
by administrators of outside forces to co- 
erce school boards. However, the matter 
does not end here. 

It is increasingly obvious that a high 
degree of autonomy’ is essential if posi- 


The position is not taken here that the 
Sipetintendent is to be totally free to do as he 
Pp! re without regard to appropriate safeguar 
and controls, It is argued, however, that he must 
roen more autonomy than is now the case 
midi that the safeguards and controls must be 
ae ically different from the restrictions which 

© now imposed upon him. 


tive leadership is to emanate from the 
superintendent's office. People capable of 
imaginative and forceful leadership are 
not likely to be attracted to a position in 
which there is little room for indepen- 
dent initiative. Professional judgment as a 
basis for actions or recommendations is 
unlikely to be the controlling influence 
in a superintendent's behavior if his posi- 
tion is not secure. Organized pressure 
groups are difficult to resist or guide 
when the superintendent is vulnerable. In 
short, neither the administrative nor the 
leadership functions which repose in the 
superintendent’s office can be discharged 
effectively without increased professional 
autonomy. Callahan (4) articulates the 
scope of the problem: 


I had expected more professional au- 


tonomy and I was completely unpre} 
for ried extent and degree of ps. ec 
by administrators to whatever demands 
were made upon them. I was surprised 
and then dismayed to learn how many 
decisions they made or were forced to 
make, not on educational grounds, but as 
a means of appeasing their critics in order 
to maintain their positions in the school. 

I am now convinced that very much of 
what has happened in American educa- 
tion since 1900 can be explained on the 
basis of the extreme vulnerability of our 
schoolmen to public criticism and pres- 


sure. .- 

Students of school administration have 
long emphasized the nebulous position of 
the superintendent. In the face of the 
powerful social and cultural forces which 
now impinge on the schools, the deleteri- 
ous results of failure to provide a reason- 
able degree of autonomy for him are ap- 
parent. It is hardly likely that such a 
condition can be tolerated at a time 
when the welfare of public education is 
of such consequence to the hopes and 


aspirations of all. 


Policy and Administration 
Proposition No. 4. The dichotomy be- 
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tween policy-making and administration 
will disappear. 

Taking a cue from the prevailing view 
in political science and public adminis- 
tration during the first four decades of 
this century—that politics and policy 
were separate from administration*— 
orthodox principles of school administra- 
tion proclaim that the respective func- 
tions of the school board and the super- 
intendent can be divided into discrete 
categories. Under this division, it is the 
function of the school board to make 
policy and the superintendent's function 
to administer it. Administration is per- 
ceived as a self-contained world of its 
own, separate and apart from the realm 
of policy-making, and the good super- 
intendent actively concerns himself with 
the maintenance of a wall of separation 
between policy-making and administra- 
tion. The implementer of policy is never 
the maker of policy and vice versa. The 
Separation of the two functions is a 
value taken for granted. 

While there has always been some 
skepticism as to the validity of this ortho- 
dox view of policy-making and adminis- 
tration, the evolution of political theory 
places the concept under increasing at- 
tack. Post-war literature in political 
science and public administration has 
placed new emphasis on the involvement 
of the administrator in policy develop- 
ment, both as a maker of policy through 
the discharge of administrative responsi- 
bilities and as a moulder of policy 

2The thesis that all governmental functions 
consist of two basic elements, politics and ad- 
ministration, was first articulated by Professor 
Frank J. Goodnow, an early scholar in the field 
of public administration. Implicit in Goodnow’s 
thesis was the assumption that administration 
should be exclusively concerned with the exe- 
cution of policies handed down from the realm 
of politics as contrasted with concern for the 
formulation and enactment of policy. This thesis 
has been extensively expanded upon and rein- 


terpreted in the light of new con i iti- 
phir ig cepts in politi 
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through his influence as an advisor to 
the body responsible for policy forma- 
tion (9). In the field of education, it is 
increasingly apparent that the dichotomy 
between policy-making and administra- 
tion has little relevance to the effective 
prosecution of the educational enterprise. 
The complexity of the educational en- 
deavor and the growing sophistication of 
administration preclude a separation of 
policy-making and administration. The 
school superintendent is deeply and ac- 
tively involved in policy-making through 
the wielding of precedent-escablishing 
discretionary power, through interpreta- 
tion of policy, and through initiatory ac- 
tivities which culminate in policy forma- 
tion. Similarly, the school board has 
functions which are administrative in 
character; witness collective bargaining 
activities with teacher groups, Further, 
there is a vast array of functions which 
can not be labeled policy making or ad- 
ministration per se. Efficient administra- 
tion of the schools requires that many 
types of decisions and actions which in- 
volve policy-making must be delegated 
to the superintendent as a usual thing, 
and that, on the other hand, almost any 
type of decision may become on occasion 
a matter for school board consideration. 

In the light of these conditions, at- 
tempts to separate policy-making and ad- 
ministration can hardly be fruitful. As 
school administration advances as 4 
science and as deeper insights are gained 
into the intermingling of policy and ad- 
ministration, the unreality of the doctrine 
of separation as a definition of school 
board-superintendent relationships will 
become increasingly visible. 


2 The concept of the administrator as a maker 
of policy raises several new problems. For ex- 
ample, the sensitivity of the administrator to 
public objectives and his ethical responsibility 
now become crucial issues. So long as the 
administrator is merely an implementer of 
policy, these problems do not arise. 


Growing Power 

Proposition No. 5. The administrative 
power reposing in the superintendent's 
office will increase. 

The major purpose of government is 
to make possible the achievement of im- 
portant socictal goals. The efficacy of 
government, therefore, may be measured 
by its ability to act quickly and deci- 
sively when action is necessary to 
achieve desired goals. This is especially 
true in view of the unparalleled rapidity 
of change which characterizes society to- 
day. 

Increasingly, the ability of government 
to act quickly and decisively is a matter 
of concern to political scientists and stu- 
dents of government. Appleby (z) points 
out that overemphasis on checks and 
balances in government has made the ef- 
fective exercise of power “so dependent 
upon delicate interaction between its 
parts, as to induce very serious and 
chronic frustration among its officials.” 
This characterization of governmental 
functioning is entirely applicable to the 
relationship between the superintendent 
and the school board. Because of the sub- 
servience of the superintendent to the 
board, it is impossible to achieve Ap- 
pleby’s “delicate interaction” unless the 
board desires that it be achieved. As a 
result, needed action may not be taken, 
and educational problems may go un- 
treated and unresolved because adequate 
administrative power is unavailable in the 
superintendent’s office. 

Administrative power is an important 
part of governmental power. Where it 
does not exist in and of its own right, 
the functioning of government is severely 
handicapped. The false impression that 
the present subservient position of the 
superintendent to the board is necessary 
to prevent his wielding personal and ar- 
bitrary power has hindered the develop- 


ment of the administrative power and au- 
thority essential for the superintendent to 
function effectively. Without such power 
and authority, he cannot maintain a posi- 
tion of relevance to new forces imping- 
ing on the schools. For example, teacher 
groups in their collective bargaining ac- 
tivities show a strong tendency to go 
directly to the seat of authority. Unless 
the superintendency is able to maintain 
a relevant relationship to such forces, the 
position may degenerate into the per- 
formance of only clerical and administra- 
tive functions with leadership coming 
from the leaders of teacher groups (7). 


Conflicts Coming 

Proposition No. 6. The relationship be- 
tween the school board and the superin- 
tendent will increasingly provide pos- 
sibilities for conflict. 

Increased possibilities for conflict re- 
sult from several factors. The social and 
cultural milieu in which the educative 
processes must be conducted, char- 
acterized itself by competing and con- 
flicting social forces, provides a setting 
which breeds conflict. The rising tide of 
teacher militancy places the superinten- 
dent as a member of the educational pro- 
fessions in a difficult position, especially 
in view of the diametrically opposed 
stands assumed by teacher organizations 
and school board associations on such 
matters as collective bargaining, strikes, 
boycotts, and sanctions. The divergence 
of values subscribed to by board mem- 
bers and superintendents (6), a diver- 
gence which may widen as increased 
professionalization of the superinten- 
dency occurs (8), heightens the prob- 
ability of clashes between the board and 
the superintendent. Intensified efforts by 
the superintendent to expand his field of 
influence, an inevitable necessity if edu- 
cation is to progress, both in regard to 
his relationship with the board and with 
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other reference groups within and with- 
out the community, may be strongly re- 
sisted by the board. The stresses gener- 
ated by such forces as these have 
important overtones for the nature of 
school board-superintendent relationships 
in the future. The conflict and contro- 
versy already experienced in many com- 
munities, particularly in the large metro- 
politan areas, where emergent forces have 
developed most rapidly, may be only 
indicative of what the future will bring. 
A thoughtful preparedness seems very 
much in order. 
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The counselor—instrument 


of change 


Ir 1s THE THESIS of this paper that the 
historical antecedents of the school coun- 
selor fail to provide a viable model for 
his function if he is to address himself to 
the urgent needs that are apparent in 
the schools and that are implied in the 
broader society. Further, in order to 
meet these needs effectively, the school 
counselor must achieve a deeper under- 
standing of contemporary social trends 
and dilemmas and function as a respon- 
sible professional rather than as a tech- 
nician, 

There are manifest signs that the oc- 
cupation of school counselor is moving 
toward bona fide professionalization Gr 
2, 7). If the school counselor is serious 
in this undertaking, however, he cannot 
afford to define his prospective functions 
on the basis of a retrospective analysis of 
what counselors have done as technicians. 
Intended as in no way offensive, this com- 
ment simply grows out of the origins of 
guidance programs in American high 
schools. History cannot be shed suddenly 
like a garment. The fact is that high 
school guidance programs in this country 
began as a “nuts-and-bolts” operation. 
The nuts and bolts were (a) the indi- 
vidual inventory, presumably reflecting 
the traits of the individual; (b) educa- 


tional and occupational information, pre- 
sumably reflecting vocational oppor- 
tunities; (¢) counseling toward the end 
of a “realistic” matching of the indi- 
vidual’s traits with his opportunities, and 
(d) placement and follow-up (4, 9). In 
the absence of persons with specialized 
training to become functionaries in the 
guidance program, teachers were desig- 
nated to serve as “counselors” or “guid- 
ance directors,” and primary emphasis 
was placed upon their in-service training 
in what to do and how to do it. 

Thus, as originally conceived, a guid- 
ance program was highly mechanical and 
deceptively simple. It was without bene- 
fit of theory, of science, or of a formu- 
lated philosophy. It rested upon altruism 
and simple logic. When all the traditional 
verbiage has been winnowed, the truth 
sso 

Professional status implies, among other things, 
a profoundly informed responsiveness to s0- 
ciety’s central issues and dilemmas. If school 
counselors are to escape from the role of tech- 
nicians and attain to genuine professionhood, 
they must perform a set of functions that reflect 
that basic social responsibility. The trail to pro- 
fessional achievement is blazed here by the head 
of the Contract Operations Unit of the Counsel- 
ing and Guidance Institutes Branch of the US 
Office of Education. Quite properly, the path 
leads into the intellectual jungle where we de- 
termine our fundamental conceptions of man. 
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is that the “counselor” was primarily a 
collector and dispenser of information 
and, secondarily, a kind of coordinator 
of the machinery involved and a pro- 
moter of its underlying logic. In his 
origin, it seems unmistakably clear that 
the school counselor in the American 
secondary school was in no valid sense 
a professional; he was a teacher who, 
working under a new designation and 
essentially through in-service training, 
learned additional techniques and pro- 
cedures. If he learned these techniques 
and procedures well and applied them, 
he became a technician. 


Technician to Professional 

My purpose is not to discount or dis- 

credit this heritage, but rather to recog- 
nize it candidly. There is no inclination 
to look askance at a technician. If, for 
one reason or another, the occupation of 
school counselor declines to assume the 
responsibilities necessary to a profession, 
it is conceivable that its members can still 
serve a limited role as technicians. But if 
the occupation aspires to professionhood, 
then the unique functions and responsi- 
bilities of the qualified member must be 
responsive to the main trends and di- 
lemmas in the contemporary human pre- 
dicament to which the counselor can 
bring special interests, potential compe- 
tence, and commitment. What are some 
of these social trends and dilemmas of 
particular significance for education and 
for guidance? 

First, we have suffered a loss of ef- 
fectiveness in our methods of inducting 
large numbers of youth into full, partici- 
pating membership in the adult society. 
This problem stems from a failure to 
cope with change from an agrarian so- 
ciety to a complex “transistor society.” 
In our earlier agrarian period, youth 
achieved membership in the adult society 
through participation with parents and 
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older brothers and sisters in useful and 
productive work. A girl learned “wo- 
man’s work” and a boy learned “man's 
work” through direct experience in con- 
cert with parents. This process encour- 
aged dialogue between youngsters and 
adults which directly and indirectly 
facilitated the incorporation of values by 
youth, based in part upon the dialogue 
and in part upon parents as workers sery- 
ing as role models. Thus, in addition to 
learning work behaviors as such, youth 
incorporated the values of adult society. 
But all this has changed dramatically. 
Labor-saving devices in the hone, along 
with the large proportion of mothers em- 
ployed outside the home, have all but 
rendered obsolete the concep: of “wo- 
man’s work.” There is still less oppor- 
tunity for either boys or gir's to learn 
work in concert with their employed 
parents. Seldom if ever do they get on the 
premises where their parents are em- 
ployed. This situation contributes to an 
alienation of the adolescent from the 
adult society. But we will not return to 
an agrarian society. Neither is the basic 
problem likely to be solved simply by 
supplying adolescents with more occupa- 
tional information. 


The Overdeveloped Society 

Because of accelerated change in many 
facets of the world of work due to a 
rapidly advancing technology, a new in- 
stability—our second great difficulty— 
has been introduced into the work ca- 
reers of large numbers of our population. 
Not only are many classes of jobs be- 
coming obsolete, but it has been esti- 
mated that one-half the children now 1m 
elementary schools will work in jobs that 
are not yet known. This new instability 
threatens the feeling of self-worth, the 
hope of continued eonomic productivity; 
and hence the security afforded by full- 
fledged participation in our economic 


life on the part of thousands of our 
citizens, both youth and adults. It is 
obvious that something much more per- 
yasive and fundamental is called for here 
than simply matching the traits of indi- 
viduals with current occupational op- 
portunities. 

Third, we are faced with a grave un- 
answered question which is posed by 
what John Fischer, the editor of Harper’s, 
has termed our “overdeveloped” society. 
The overdeveloped society is one in 
which there is a steadily increasing need 
for trained manpower at ‘the highest 
levels of intellectual ability and a con- 
stantly decreasing need for manpower at 
the lowest levels of mental ability—say, 
the bottom 20 per cent. This is drama- 
tized by every Sunday newspaper. The 
help wanted columns are filled with en- 
ticing ads for research scientists, engi- 
neers, mathematicians, space systems 
analysts, communications theorists, and 
so on through a whole new vocabulary 
of work. But the same paper may report 
areas of underemployment where thou- 
sands of breadwinners have lost their 
hold on the economic merry-go-round, 
or where school dropouts, who first per- 
ceived themselves as outsiders in the 
school, now find themselves to be out- 
siders in the adult world of work. One 
pernicious side-effect of the overde- 
veloped society is its subtle influence on 
the way we value ourselves and our fel- 
lows. The grave danger is that we may 
come to value individuals solely accord- 
ing to their place on the so-called scale 
of mental ability, an ugly and devastating 
tendency recently satirized by Michael 
Young (z5). Again, something far more 
fundamental is called for than building a 
better individual inventory or more €x- 
tensive testing and psychodiagnostics. 

Fourth, the functioning of corporate 
society on the hierarchical, bureaucratic 
model tends to depress individualism and 


to make the person faceless. Bureaucracy 
in our society is not confined to govern- 
ment; it is found in big business, big 
labor, and big education as well. Bureau- 
cratic organization is properly char- 
acterized as the increasing collectivization 
of man into organization, following the 
model of the machine. Proper function- 
ing of bureaucratic organization calls for 
ever closer integration and nicer adjust- 
ment of the he reduction and 
elimination of friction. And the parts are 
human beings! Hence, variation, spon- 
taneity, divergence, and creativity tend to 
be eliminated. Im attaches to of- 
fice or izational slot rather than to 
the individual incumbent, and individuals 
become “position descriptions” rather 
than persons. The poignancy of this dark 
trend was caught in a recent quip in the 
Washington Post: “A career in civil serv- 
ice is characterized at its outset by 
writing letters other men sign and in its 
final stage by signing letters other men 
write.” Riesman has referred to this 
tendency toward impersonalism, toward 
considering persons as interchangeable 
objects, as the “homogenization of con- 
temporary social institutions” (70). 


Organization for Personbood 
But a polemic against organization is of 
no utility. As Seidenberg has said, “To 
renounce organization is to expose our- 
selves to the winds of chaos” (77). The 
question facing us is whether and 
how, within the growing spheres of or- 
ganization, the individual can avoid 
eclipse, can retain his creativity, indi- 
vidual integrity, and sense of worth. This 
question is not likely to be answered in 
favor of the individual by spontaneous 
and sweeping reforms within bureau- 
cratic organization. Our only hope lies 
in the quality of input into corporate 
structure. By that I mean young men 
and women who are redoubtable indi- 
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viduals in the full sense of the word, 
who have a self-conscious awareness of 
their own individual identities, who have 
the courage to innovate, to interact with 
and transform their social and physical 
environments rather than merely to ad- 
just to them. In view of his history and 
his claimed interests and commitments, 
can the school counselor escape facing 
up to this issue? If he becomes a true in- 
strument of change in this vital sphere, 
he will have to do it as a professional, not 
as a technician. 

At its broadest, the most pervasive 
problem in our schools themselves seems 
to be that of how to foster and protect 
the integrity and the uniqueness of the 
individual within so-called mass educa- 
tion. At the core of this problem is the 
wide spectrum of mental ability, special 
aptitudes, aspirations, and values pre- 
sented by students in both elementary 
and high schools. Our literature in guid- 
ance and in education is replete with pie- 
ties about individualizing education, 
about ensuring the opportunity for each 
student to achieve his maximum po- 
tential, But the record should humble 
us. Thousands of students of high aca- 
demic potential do not hunger for edu- 
cation beyond high school, and some 40 
per cent nationally drop out along the 
way before high school graduation. 

A focus on our failures can be instruc- 
tive. While some of them no doubt stem 
from overcrowded classrooms, the em- 
ployment of inadequately prepared teach- 
ers, and the designation of persons to 
serve as counselors who lack preparation 
for their work, there are deeper contribu- 
tory causes. In our incessant concern 
over discovering individual differences 
through testing and individual analysis, 
we have been trapped in two respects. 
First, we may wrongheadedly assume and 
behave as if the individual characteristics 
noted were immutable; and second, hav- 
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ing seen indisputable proof that indi- 
viduals are unequal in abilities, aptitudes, 
and aspiration, we may lose our sensi- 
tivity to the basis on which all students 
are equal. 

Despite all the serious thought and 
discussion, along with the sophistry, that 
have been devoted to the concept of ex- 
cellence in education, we are still far 
short of the goal. Although we give lip 
service to the aim of the highest possible 
intellectual development and academic 
attainment by all students, irrespective of 
their differing levels of potential, we too 
often perceive excellence in education as 
attainable only by the minority at the 
highest reaches of academic ability. It 
won't do. Our concern must extend as 
well to the unplumbed potential among 
the average and those at the lower levels 
of academic ability. There is grave danger 
also of equating excellence with external 
paraphernalia and procedures—longer as- 
signments, more homework, an extended 
school year, ability grouping, and the 
use of teaching machines and programed 
instruction. Emphasis upon these external 
adjuncts to the learning process may lead 
to confusing education with the “pro- 
graming” of students for the sheer stor- 
age and retrieval of information as 
though they were machines. 


The Self as Key 


But students are not machines. In- 
formation is of value only if it leads to 
understanding. And it will lead to under- 
standing only if it has relevance to the 
self and leads to what Kimball calls “the 
internal ordering of experience” (5). 
Those practices in education which dis- 
regard the importance of the self as a 
primary factor in education and which 
rely upon external devices and pressures 
to fill the student’s little vacuum, as 1t 
were, with information and subject mat- 
ter contribute to a meaningless experi- 


ence for the student. Such practices leave 
many youngsters alienated from the 
school because they can sense little rele- 
vance in it to themselves as persons. Such 
alienation is glaringly apparent in the 
case of dropouts. But it was found to 
exist to an alarming extent by Mallery 
(6), who recently visited eight repre- 
sentative high schools to determine what 
meaning the school experience had for 
the students. The pervasive reaction in 
seven of these eight institutions is caught 
in the following statements made by 
Mallery’s subjects: 


We just seem to do the homework, 
memorize, take tests, and get the marks. 
It’s all just to get into college. 

Everything’s all known and worked 
out. Even the teacher's course is all fin- 
ished. There’s nothing for us to do but 
learn the answers and agree. 

The school is not supposed to influence 
you. It’s where you do the assignment. 


These observations exemplify what has 
been termed social trends and dilemmas— 
four from the broader society, and two 
from the schools. They are only samples 
of many which are replete with implica- 
tions for education, for guidance and for 
the potential role of the counselor. Nev- 
ertheless, they permit some important 
inferences. 

The six examples used fall into some- 
thing of a pattern. That pattern is one of 
a threatened cumulative loss in individ- 
uality and self-definition, leading to an 
increasing sense of meaninglessness and 
alienation. The trends in the broader so- 
ciety and in education in this respect 
appear to be reciprocal, both reinforcing 
and reflecting a tendency to value man 
according to his position on the scale of 
mental ability and to lose sensitivity to 
the basis on which all men are equal. In 
short, because of the new instability that 
increasingly characterizes work careers, 
of the pressures of the overdeveloped so- 


ciety—particularly on those in the lower 
ranges of mental ability—and of the 
threatened eclipse of the individual in 
corporate organization, not only our 
economy but our political freedoms and 
our very survival are in jeopardy. 


Call for Innovators 

Our hope lies in intervention which 
will confront and change these trends. 
Our economic and political wellbeing 
and our survival will depend upon in- 
ducting into adult life young men and 
women who have the inner security to 
cope with change and the courage to in- 
novate, who know through experiencing 
it the meaning of individual freedom and 
responsibility, and who are committed to 
life rather than alienated from it. It is 
from this vision that a professional rather 
than a technical function can be inferred 
for the school counselor of the future. 

Before attempting inferences about 
that function, it is necessary to recognize 
that we are here dealing with a very 
fundamental issue, that of freedom vs 
determinism. In my opinion, this is the 
most pivotal problem facing guidance 
and education. On the side of determi- 
nism are those who view man as an impo- 
tent reactor to his environment, whose 
response is “an automatic consequence of 
the interaction of body with environ- 
ment” (3). On this side is the contempo- 
rary orthodoxy of radical behaviorism in 
psychology, which views operant condi- 
tioning as the prototype of all learning 
(12, 13). This view and this contempo- 
rary orthodoxy rest upon the image of 
man as a robot. On the other side are 
those who regard man as an active agent 
who shapes and transforms his environ- 
ment, whose response is an active dia- 
logue with the environment rather than 
an automatic consequence of it. As Chein 
has put it, “What else has anyone ever 
meant by freedom than that the individ- 
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ual’s motivation plays some role in de- 
termining his behavior?” (3). This is 
freedom within the limits of necessity. 
This view rests upon an image of man 
as distinguished from all other forms of 
life because of his potential for the exer- 
cise of freedom and responsibility. That 
potential constitutes the basis for viewing 
all men as equal. 

If one is committed to this latter view 
of man, one can then infer a counselor’s 
proper function from the social trends 
and dilemmas which have been men- 
tioned. It is this—to intervene in the lives 
of students and to intervene in the learn- 
ing environment of the school toward the 
end of enabling students to learn through 
experience the meaning of freedom and 
responsibility so they may become free 
and responsible persons. That this would 
be revolutionary in education and in 
guidance should be obvious. The litera- 
ture of guidance seems obsessed with the 
concept of adjustment, a concept ulti- 
mately founded on the robot-image of 
man. The time-honored but outworn 
trilogy of guidance cast in the manipula- 
tive mould of “distributive,” “adjustive,” 
and “adaptive” functions, despite all the 
pious words and footnotes to the con- 
trary, is based primarily on this image. 
Even the theory of guidance as assistance 
to the student in bridging discontinuities, 
in surmounting critical decision points, 
seems in a sense to deny a belief in the 
process of becoming more free and re- 


sponsible (74). 


Facilitator of Becoming 


That the function and responsibility 
suggested here calls for a high level pro- 
fessional rather than a technician is self- 
evident, That the counselor by reason of 
his avowed interests and commitments is 
the logical one destined to fill this role 
also seems self-evident, The process of 
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becoming free and responsible begins 
with awareness of self, with self-defini- 


tion through the making of conscious 
choices within the limits of necessity, A 
primary though not exclusive method of 
generating this process would appear to 
be the counseling session. But more than 
this will be required for its nurturance, 
Conditions of the learning environment 
must be such as to require the student 
constantly to make choices within limits 
if he is to grow in self-definition and pur- 
sue the process of becoming a free and 
responsible person. With a particular 
kind and quality of preparation, not far 
afield from the best contemporary pro- 
grams of counselor education, the coun- 
selor of the future could become an ef- 
fective consultant to teachers with 
respect to these conditions in the Jearn- 
ing environment—a human instrument of 
change. 

This concept of the counselor as an 
instrument of change does not imply that 
the counselor should become an ethereal 
individual who never stoops to tangible, 
technical work. Far from it. Part of the 
necessary work of any professional is 
technical work. Preparation for it should 
continue but with relief from the repeti- 
tive tedium of primary attention to the 
how-to-do-it. Leading programs of coun- 
selor education are already transcending 
training as technicians, but further inno- 
vations are needed. Among these is a 
penetrating examination of the anatomy 
of individual freedom and responsibility 
as a distinguishing characteristic of man. 
I can think of no more central imperative 
within the education of counselors who 
are committed to conserving a free SO- 
ciety. But this must go beyond philos- 
ophizing and talking about individual 
freedom and responsibility. The coun- 
selor must come to experience it as 4 
process which will continue. This is 4 
radical statement if its full implications 


are appreciated. It will require a marked 

rture from the conventional climate 
and folkways of graduate education, It is 
not likely to occur through periodic 
registration in guidance courses until suf- 
ficient credits are accumulated for certifi- 
cation. Where it occurs, the counselor 
involved will come to realize in a deep 
way that while what he knows is of great 
help and importance, what he is will set 
his limits. 


Experiencing Change 


Another necessary innovation in coun- 
selor education would be to make a pene- 
trating study of the process of education 
as it occurs within the learner and of 
those conditions under which the process 
can be generated. This needs to be done 
in the light of research and theory in 
learning—human learning, that is! But 
here again the counselor trainee must 
transcend talking about process in educa- 
tion; he must experience it himself. This 
also is a more radical proposal than ap- 
pears on the surface. 

One other innovation needed in coun- 
selor education would be to include, par- 
ticularly during the second year of a 
two-year program, substantive instruc- 
tion and study of the dynamics of cul- 
tural and social change. A considerable 
body of research-based and scholarly 
literature on this subject is becoming 
available. As Miles has pointed out, the 
educational establishment is a nonconduc- 
tor of change and innovation (8). He 
states that many promising innovations 
gasp and expire because we have not 
focused “. . . upon the features and conse- 
quences of change process.” The coun- 
selor of the future should be sophisticated 
in this respect so as to avoid stumbling 
while introducing an innovation in the 
social institution of the school. 

Here then are the bases of the maturity 


and responsibility which are indicated if 
the occupation of school counselor is to 

fessionalize itself. The necessary root 
is an informed concern over the threat- 
ened eclipse of the individual in organ- 
ized society and the consequent loss of 
that which is most human in man, If the 
outlook in this respect is not bright, the 
primary locus for effective intervention 
would appear to be in our schools. Be- 
cause of his avowed interests and com- 
mitments, the counselor appears to be the 
most logical person on the scene to pre- 
pare himself to undertake this grave re- 
sponsibility for radical intervention. To 
do so would in fact require him to be- 
come a professional in the full sense. As 
such, he can become an instrument of 


urgently needed change. 
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The Cookie-Cut Mind. Without quite 
realizing it, we have become a civilization 
of listeners. Writing last month in the 
Independent School Bulletin (1965, V. 24, 
No. 2), Dr. Sarah Lundsteen presented 
evidence that three-quarters of the infor- 
mation received through language by a 
college student comes from listening, 
only one-quarter from reading. The av- 
erage elementary school pupil watches 
television 22 hours per week except in 
the sixth grade, when the figure rises to 
28 hours per week, And the significance 
of such trends, so easily susceptible to 
further and overwhelming documenta- 
tion, is illustrated by the remarkable story 
that Dr. Lundsteen tells: 


In Carrollton, Texas, a theatre was 
showing a rerun of a Bob Hope, Bing 
Crosby movie, The Road to Utopia. Hope 
and Crosby were doing a lot of clowning 
around, stealing scenes from each other 
when they could, or spoiling them when 
they couldn't. At one point, Crosby was 
doing a romantic, moonlit scene with 
Dorothy Lamour, when Hope thrust his 
head into view and hissed, “Hey, kids, it’s 
time to get your popcorn.” This was sup- 
posed to get a big laugh. Instead, 600 
children got up and filed out to the pop- 


corn machine. 


She concludes that the movie, the ra- 
dio, and TV—especially TV—constitute 
a “giant cookie cutter that shapes chil- 
dren’s minds all in the same mould.” And 
she quotes Vance Packard’s account of a 
television advertising journal’s claim that 

Children are living, talking records of 
= we [the advertisers] tell them every 

ay.” 

In short, there is a striking need for 


Issues 
Ó Items 


critical listening to be cultivated as a 
skill, one of the personal arts by which a 
person relates himself distinctively and 
selectively to the vast ocean of oral stim- 
uli in which modern civilization bathes 
him. Happily, Dr. Lundsteen goes be- 
yond the process of viewing with alarm; 
she also has some constructive suggestions 
based in some straightforward research. 
Studying twelve classes of fifth- and 
sixth-graders, she has demonstrated that 
critical listening can indeed be evaluated 
by test and improved through instruc- 
tion, and the evidence indicates that the 
improvement generalizes to a variety of 
in-school and out-of-school activities 
other than those that were the direct fo- 
cus of the experimental training program, 

The news is good: The cookie-cut 
mind is not inevitable! 
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One Billion Guests. It is almost two 
years ago that an unknown but significant 
‘American was recorded as the one- 
billionth visitor to our national parks. It 
had taken 58 years for the parks to ac- 
commodate that staggering number of 
registered guests; but the second billionth 
visitor is expected in 1973—only 11 years 
later and only eight years from now! 

In 1904, when record-keeping was in- 
stituted in the national parks, the popula- 
tion of the United States was 82 million 
people, owning about 55,000 registered 
automobiles. Currently, our total popu- 
lation conservatively approximates 191 
million—up about 233 per cent in 60 
years—and we operate about 70 million 
cars—up over 1,270 per cent! But in the 
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year 2000, which is only 36 years away, 
Americans will number 350 million, driv- 
ing at least 155 million autos. It is no great 
wonder, then, that by 1963, traffic jams in 
our national parks were contradictory 
commonplaces for those seeking the sol- 
ace of nature. At Yellowstone during the 
peak of the season, many visitors were 
commuting from locations as many as 
from 50 to 75 miles beyond the Park’s 
borders; and by 1970, only a scant five 
years away, it is quite conceivable that 
one will have to make reservations two 
or three years in advance to get into 
Yellowstone. The delight and spontaneity 
of roughing it in the great outdoors are 
clearly under fire from the pressure of 
people and their motor cars. 

But what about the fact of urbaniza- 
tion? Don’t two-thirds of us now live 
in great metropolitan centers which oc- 
cupy only about ro per cent of our land, 
and are not some three-fourths of us ex- 
pected to be city-dwellers by 2000 AD? 
Does it not follow that there is ample 
recreational space for all of us? 

No, it does ot follow. A great deal of 
the wilderness area of the US is inac- 
cessible by location to the urban popula- 
tions that need it most. A large segment 
of our outdoor acreage is under restrict- 
ive management, and still more of it is 
under constant threat by commercial and 
agricultural interests. In 1962, the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, established by Congress in 1958, 
reported that of 283 million acres of pub- 
licly owned land marked for recreation, 
most, 


: ++ are located where the people are not. 
One-sixth is in sparsely populated Alaska, 
Seventy-two per cent. . . is in the West, 
where only 15 per cent of the people live. 
The Northeast, where one-quarter of the 
people live, has only four per cent of the 
recreation acreage of the 48 contiguous 
states. The South and North Central re- 
gions each have about 30 per cent of the 
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population but have roughly 12 per cent 

of the recreation acreage in the 48 contig- 

uous states. 

But the land-favored West can’t be 
banked on as a permanent haven for all 
our people and all our cars. In California, 
the statistics are a bit staggering: The 
people pour in, through border towns or 
maternity wards, at a net of 1,500 per day 
or half a million per year. By 1980, just 
15 years off, the current population of 
about 16 million will have doubled, add- 
ing the equivalent of 13 major new cities 
plus “a new San Francisco Bay area—if 
the site were available.” As Samuel Wood 
and Alfred Heller have put it in their 
California Going, Going .. . , that part of 
the West “can expect three million acres 
of bright open land to disappear by 1980, 
under the searing progress of growth.” 

And Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall, the most intimately informed man 
in the country about our shorelines and 
woodlands, has offered ample data to 
support his warning: 

Beset on every side by problems of 

growth and the pressures of progress, the 

American earth is fast losing its spacious- 

ness and freshness and green splendor. 

We have grown too fast to grow wisely, 

and the inspiriting parts of our land will 

be irreparably mutilated unless we make 
environment planning and environment 

Preservation urgent items of public busi- 

ness, 

That public business of environment 
planning and environment preservation 
means, of course, controlling our rate of 
population growth. Hopefully, President- 
Johnson, in his State of the Union mes- 
sage, made the significant statement, T 
will seek new ways to use our knowledge 
to help deal with the explosion in world 
population.” This sentence marks the first 
time a President has officially given sanc- 
tion to governmental efforts to limit hu- 
man procreation. Perhaps those 18 words, 
addressed to the gravest if the least dra- 
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matic of our problems in both the United 
States and the world at large, may at 
least take the discussion of population 
control off the list of tabu topics. 

For those concerned with our schools 
and colleges, the issue is clear: Among 
the defining characteristics of an edu- 
cated person are a sensitivity to the great 
human problems confronting his age, a 
reasonable fund of information relevant 
to them, and a trained capacity to think 
constructively about their possible solu- 
tions. With respect to population issues— 
the issue of our one-billionth guest and 
his significance not only for our recrea- 
tional facilities, but for the smouldering 
poverty that also results from runaway 
numbers of people—our great educa- 
tional apparatus is presently a hulking 
failure, operated with neither insight nor 
courage. 
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Monthly Miscellany. General Bernard 
Schriever, chief of the US Air Force Sys- 
tems Command, recently suggested that a 
dictatorship of technologists could be- 
come a fact in America unless our schools 
produce a more scientifically literate pop- 
ulation. General Schriever’s central point 
is that our public decisions in political, 
economic, and military spheres increas- 
ingly involve “a very large ingredient 
of science and technology . . . we cannot 
depend upon a small scientific elite to 
make the decisions for us . . . the Amer- 
ican public will have to become even 
more scientifically literate than they are 
today—another challenge to our educa- 
tional system.” . . . According to the 
Eugene Gilbert Company, a youth-re- 
search agency, “Many young boys and 


girls in their mid-teens now have a 
greater expendable income than their 
father or mother after such things as food 
and shelter are deducted from the fam- 
ily’s income.” From allowances, earnings, 
and gifts (the last often in the form of 
cash for grades in school), youngsters 
picked up $13 billion in 1964. Further, 
there is evidence that about 40 per cent 
of high school boys and 20 per cent of 
high school girls now have charge ac- 
counts in their own names . . . Teachers 
are clearly determined to play a stronger 
hand in the decisions affecting their sal- 
aries and professional working conditions. 
After strikes and vigorous protests earlier 
this year in Louisiana, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, and Georgia, some 346 school dis- 
tricts, involving 100,000 teachers, are now 
operating on professional negotiation 
contracts. Thelma F. Davis, President of 
the NEA’s Department of Classroom 
Teachers, predicts the numbers will dou- 
ble by the end of the current academic 
year . . . Good news! In November, 
voters approved $751.5 million in local 
district bond elections while defeating 
only $96 million in bond issues put before 
them. At the same time, they endorsed 
an unprecedented $446.5 million in col- 
lege and university bonds while rejecting 
only $7.1 million. It may be a happy in- 
dex of an increased de facto value placed 
on education. A problem: What are the 
effective ways by which educators can 
indicate their thanks and commendation 
to the public? . .. Changing Times re- 
ports a new and simple way of identify- 
ing maturational stages. Two occur when 
a Cub Scout becomes a Boy Scout and 
when a Boy Scout becomes a girl scout 
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Real toads 


MAXINE GREENE 
Brooklyn College 


and imaginary gardens 


No PREVIOUS GENERATION of young peo- 
ple has produced as many mathematicians 
and theoretical scientists as this one. We 
have never before seen so many adepts 
of the calculus or the forms of logic, nor 
have we seen such a large proportion of 
youthful experts in fields requiring for- 
mal and abstract competencies. 

Yet this is also the generation reared in 
value crisis and discussions of “meaning- 
lessness.” Even when we grant the differ- 
ences between subscribers to the Scien- 
tific American and enthusiasts of “Howl,” 
we cannot assume that those who suc- 
ceed in the more rigorous specialties have 
escaped the moral predicament of our 
time. If they show fewer signs of anomie 
or boredom than other young people, 
they are not necessarily indicating that 
they are more sanguine about the “good” 
and the “right.” They may simply as- 
sume that nothing meaningful can be said 
about matters which are not susceptible 
to empirical test. When they confront 
one of the more troubling moral issues of 
the day (the “banality of evil” in the 
Eichmann case, or certain ambiguities re- 
specting civil rights), they may find it no 
easier to justify their responses than do 
the poets of despair or the youth who 
“play it cool.” 

To assert that nothing meaningful can 
be said is to abide by a set of rules 
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governing a particular “game” of lan- 
guage or inquiry. To do the opposite— 
to say, for example, that the universe is 
objectively meaningless—is to make, 
without warranty, a statement that 
sounds like a factual one. Being empiri- 
cally unverifiable, it is not, of course, 
what it seems. Nevertheless, the individ- 
ual who makes such a claim is very likely 
to arouse responses of recognition. He 
may, in fact, find it hard to believe that 
anyone could seriously disagree. He be- 
comes like Nietzsche’s Zarathustra: 
“ ‘Could it be possible? This old saint in 
the forest has not yet heard anything of 
this, that God is dead!” 


The Time’s Dilemma 


We confront, then, an apparent di- 
lemma. The tested and intellectually re- 
sponsible methods of inquiry cannot help 
us very much where the really significant 
existential problems are concerned, The 


arbitrary or “emotive” methods which 
peat Ta Bae meee elles 

Author of Education in American Literature, 
Dr. Greene is here concerned with one of our 
age’s strangest paradoxes: a widespread and 
desperate concern with “meaninglessness” at the 
same time that exact knowledge exceeds even 
the dreams of 25 years ago. It is this problem 
that invests the humanities with significance mM 
a culture whose major motif is science. How 
the literary experience can help us to cope with 
man’s inevitable “unanswerable questions” is the 
subject of this article. 


arouse such widespread affective re- 
s seem to be intellectually disrepu- 
table. There is considerable evidence, 
however, that the unanswerable moral 
questions cannot be legislated into insig- 
nificance. They nag at young people and 
eventually find behavioral expression—in 
aloofness, cynicism, “sick jokes,” a fasci- 
nation with the perverse, or as in Pop 
Art, with the dissociated “objects” on 
the surfaces of life. (Or, it might be 
added, in becoming a fan of the Beatles, 
a convert to a politician’s charisma, or a 
compulsive devotee to “making the 
scene.” ) 

Surely, the teachers of the young must 
attend to phenomena like these and con- 
sider what they mean. It is not just a mat- 
ter of becoming informed and vicariously 
involved. It is a matter of determining 
whether there are means of countering 
the tendency to act as if meaninglessness 
were ontologically real. 


Of Chairs and Unicorns 

This essay is an attempt to explore 
Some uses of imaginative literature in 
Meeting what appears to be an acute 
educational need. There may be, in au- 
thentic literary experiences, some po- 
tentiality for developing a sense of mean- 
ingfulness congruent with what we logi- 
cally and empirically know to be “real” 
and “true.” It may be that readers gain 
even more than what Phenix calls “per- 
sonal knowledge” (7) from becoming 
engaged and momentarily absorbed in 
Certain works of art, when they are given 
opportunities to reflect upon what they 
have felt and seen. They may be helped 
in choosing stances to take, actions to 
perform. They may be helped in defin- 
ing experiential orders in the neutral uni- 
verse the sciences describe. 

The universe described by the sciences 
constitutes the only “real” universe there 
is. To deny this is to give way to what 


Hook has called a contemporary 
failure of nerve (5). For him, this failure 
denotes a “loss of confidence in scien- 
tific methods” and, as seriously, a pursuit 
of “a ‘knowledge’ and ‘truth’ which are 
uniquely different from those won by the 
processes of scientific inquiry.” They are 
different in that they are undependable, 
whereas scientific conclusions are not. 
Undependable, often wish-fulfilling and 
whimsical, they may subject men to “de- 
lusion.” When distinctions are not prop- 
erly made between that which is reliable 
and that which is not, when methods of 
finding out are not differentiated, the 
question of meaningfulness becomes 
hopelessly obscured. In a world where 
unicorns are no less deserving of a status 
in reality than dining room chairs, con- 
fusion multiplies—and so, in a related 
sense, does meaninglessness. 

A recognition that this is the case ap- 
pears to be essential for adequate “reality 
ion” in a scientific age. But such 

ition cannot simply be prescribed. 
Professor Hook blames the failure he 
of on “a flight from responsi- 
bility.” It is as if he has no patience with 
those who find it difficult to grasp scien- 
tific constructs or with those who find it 
hard to accept the notion that the sym- 
bolisms used in the various sciences repre- 
sent all we are now entitled to call “real.” 
It is much as if he were blaming ignor- 
ance and incapacity on some original—or 
acquired—sin. One can only wonder 
what he would have said if he had been 
one of the Comforters who came to Job. 
Irresponsible, uninformed, fearful, or 
sad—the icular form of human fail- 
ure described does indeed account for the 
“mysticism” of many young people, for 
their insistence on counting fantasies as 
true. It must be recalled, however, that 
the sciences no longer provide visual or 
verbal models to counteract the pull of 
private fictions or the personal imagings 
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defined in response to need. We no 
longer have Dante's three-tiered universe 
to serve as external control or the New- 
tonian watch-universe ticking dependa- 
bly away in absolute space and time. 


Answerable Questions 

Oppenheimer, for one, has explained 
that in each scientific specialty, the termi- 
nology is so specialized that it is “almost 
unintelligible except to the men who 
have worked in the field” (6). In the last 
half century, the scientific concepts used 
to order sense experience have become 
less and less susceptible to formulation in 
ordinary language. Scientists have be- 
come progressively less capable of show- 
ing pictures of the regularities they 
discern, less likely to point to models in 
the shared, familiar world. Their con- 
structs and equations, therefore, lack the 
affective power of Ptolemy’s and New- 
ton’s visualizable cosmic orders. But it is 
those very constructs and equations 
which provide the truths which enable 
us to make predictions, to extend our 
control over nature, dependably to 

“know.” 

The point is that only factual and 
formal questions are actually answerable. 
This is because they are framed in such 
a way that they point towards certain 
empirical and logical operations which 
are taken to be the only reliable methods 
of seeking knowledge of the truth. Since, 
in these days, the truth finally reached is 
likely to be most properly expressed in 
abstract, often “empty” terms, it is un- 
derstandable that those in search of a 
stable framework, a sustaining cosmos, 
sometimes lose their “nerve.” 

It is understandable that some react 
like the waiter in Ernest Hemingway’s 
“A Clean, Well-Lighted Place” and feel, 
as he does, that “It was a nothing that he 
knew too well. It was all a nothing, and 
a man was nothing too.” It is understand- 
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able that others respond to Camus’s de- 
scription of “the hopeless encounter be- 
tween human questioning and the silence 
of the universe” (2). The universe 
seemed dreadfully silent when President 
Kennedy was killed, when a bomb ex- 
ploded in a Birmingham church, when 
three young men were murdered in a 
Mississippi town. The questions arise, no 
matter what; and there are no answers. 
“Why?” people ask. “How could it hap- 
pen to them—to him?” They want truth 
when they ask, even when they know 
there are no answers. Is it any wonder 
that they speak of meaninglessness? Is it 
any wonder that, when they hear the 
silence, they despair? 

The difficulty often is that “meaning” 
is read too narrowly. “The realm of 
meanings is wider than that of true-and- 
false meanings; it is more urgent and 
more fertile . . . ,” John Dewey once 
wrote. He went on: 

When the claim of meanings to truth 

enters in, then truth is indeed preeminent. 

But this fact is often confused with the 

idea that truth has a claim to enter every- 

where, that it has monopolistic jurisdic- 

tion. Poetic meanings, moral meanings, à 

large part of the goods of life are matters 

of richness and freedom of meanings, 

rather than of truth... . (4) 

It is in this wider realm that teachers 
have an opportunity to work to over- 
come the failure of nerve. It is here, 
among “matters of richness and freedom 
of meanings,” that they can make it pos- 
sible for their students to endure con- 
frontation and at once avoid despair. And 
it is here, of course, that the literary 
encounter may serve to counter the sense 
of meaninglessness—if it is an authentic 
one, and if the necessary distinctions are 
made. 


Crucial Distinctions 
There are two sorts of distinctions: 
one between the noncognitive and the 
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ive, the other between cognitive 
meanings which are truth-meanings and 
cognitive meanings which are not. A 
noncognitive expression or communica- 
tion is most commonly taken to be an 
ion or communication of emotion. 
In the Crocean school of aesthetics, art is 
said to communicate “intuitive knowl- 
M without relation to the intellect; 
and this, while somewhat different from 
emotion, is equally noncognitive. Then 
there is the conception of the “uncon- 
scious,” the “irrational,” which is, by 
definition, noncognitive. 

No art form can be totally devoid of 
emotive content; and it is unlikely that a 
work of art can be created unless the 
unconscious (“the well,” as Hemingway 
called it) is crucially involved. It does 
not follow from this, however, that 
works of art, by their very nature, lack 
cognitive content. 

This is particularly clear where litera- 
ture is concerned because literature, after 
all, is made of words. Henry D. Aiken 
has said that the aesthetic appeal of litera- 
ture is largely due to the cognitive mean- 
ings conveyed by the language used. Like 
all verbal symbols, those used in litera- 
ture function denotatively amd connota- 
tively. Ideas, interests, memories are ad- 
dressed; so are moods, feelings, and even 
fantasies. Aiken writes, “The predomi- 
nant power of words to arouse, sustain, 
and project emotion is a function, not 
of their quality as sounds, but of their 
meaning—and in this case, their cogni- 
tive meaning” (z). He has in mind the 
“wider realm” again, rather than “true- 
and-false meanings,” which are not the 
prime business of art. To support his 
point, we need only recall a few first 
lines—such as these from William Faulk- 
ner’s The Bear, Carson McCuller’s The 
Member of the Wedding, and T. S. 
Eliot’s “Journey of the Magi.” 

Faulkner, to begin: “There was a man 


and a dog too this time. Two beasts, 
counting Old Ben, the bear, and two 
men, counting Boon Hogganbeck. . . .” 
Then McCullers: “It happened that 
green and crazy summer when Frankie 
was twelve years old. This was the sum- 
mer when for a long time she had not 
been a member.” And, finally, Eliot: 

A cold coming we had of it, 

Just the worst time of the year 

For a journey, and such a long journey: 

The ways deep and the weather sharp, 

The very dead of winter. 


A fragment, at best, can be only 
vaguely evocative; but the lines selected 
may make clear that the use of words 
often makes cognitive meaning inescapa- 
ble even when “truth” is neither being 
prepared for nor told. And this makes it 
all the more important to keep the dis- 
tinctions among cognitive meanings in 
mind. The integrity of scientific methods 
must be protected. Literature must be 
kept free to release a world of meanings, 
to permit wide and complex orders to 
be made. 


A Place for the Genuine 

Marianne Moore, in a poem called 
“Poetry,” has said some of this: 

I, too, dislike it; there are things that are 
important beyond all this fiddle. 
Reading it, however, with a perfect con- 

tempt for it, one discovers in 
it after all, a place for the genuine. 


The poem goes on to challenge poetry 
that becomes “unintelligible,” perhaps 
because it is confused with discursive 
prose. Then it continues: 
nor is it valid n : 
to discriminate “against business docu- 
ments and school books”; all these phe- 


nomena are important. — 
One must make a distinction 


It is as if a refusal to make the distinc- 
tion threatens both the discursive and the 
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nondiscursive—and a variety of cognitive 
meanings as well. In this poem, poets are 
to be “literalists of the imagination” who 
present “for inspection, imaginary gar- 
dens with real toads in them.” This sug- 
gests what “genuine” signifies; and it 
brings us back to the nature of literature 
as an art form, and at length to its po- 
tentialities in combatting meaningless- 
ness. 

The poet’s garden may suggest some 
aesthetic ordering, the form that is cre- 
ated when imagination goes to work on 
selected particulars in the world. What- 
ever they are—toads, Grecian urns, or 
faces in a crowd—these particulars have 
been selected by emotions that pulled at 
them, separated them from the density of 
things, and made them part of a new 
order, as the surf flows in and carries off 
pebbles, grains of sand, chips of glass, 
when it withdraws into the sea. 

The sea is analogous to the strange new 
context in which the perceived toads or 
urns or faces now exist. It is the artist’s 
context, the consciousness of the poet. 
The poet’s imagination transmutes the 
particulars, changes them, gives them 
symbolic form. Toads or urns or faces 
are remade deliberately, patterned in 
accord with the feelings they have 
aroused. 

Transformed, the perceived toads, for 
instance, become toads more literal, more 
concrete, than actual toads, once their 
garden is entered by a reader. In day-to- 
day life, toads are generally invisible in 
their singularity. For scientists, they are 
merely representative of a species. For 
gardeners or visitors to gardens, they 
tend to blend with the dust; or they 
function in the organic life of gardens, or 
they provoke dismayed recoils. It takes 
an imaginary garden to make toads horti- 
culturally useless, to remove their power 
to startle, and to make them significant 
as forms. 
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Visions of Possibility 
If the toads in works of art are mis 
conceived, if their felt “realness” ig ¢ 
fused with veritable existence in i 
natural world, they lose their signifie: 
as illusions, and their expressive poi 
decays. Works of art function as experi- 
ences only when they are viewed as 
presentations, not representations or rev- 
elations or commentaries. They are 
realizations of certain possibilities in the 
particulars that compose them. They are 
self-sufficient entities once they are 
formed; they are organic structures, 
complete unto themselves. Like 
Keats’s Grecian urn, each one is a 
presence, “a foster-child of silence 
slow time.” In its presentness, it n 
nothing except as it is experienced. U 
it is experienced, meaning may happen, 
suddenly or gradually. It can only hap 
pen in relation to a human consciousness: 
The event becomes significant, how- 
ever, when there is an awareness of the 
meanings occurring. A literary experi- 
ence can only be “integral,” as 
said (3), or complete when the consum- 
mation reached involves such awareness. 
An encounter which achieves authentic- 
ity, therefore, is one which culminates 10 
a reflective activity of exploration at 
patterning. That which is explored and 
patterned is some dimension of the 
reader’s own existential history. Form is 
imposed upon the flow of concepts, 
images, and codifications making up that 
history. The feelings pervading it are 
formed as well, and the form is fed by 
the roots reaching underground. A liter- 
ary experience is complete, in other 
words, when a work of literature leads a 
reader into himself—to reflect, to reflect 
upon, and to re-form his “image” of his 
world, m 
Illustrations may clarify the connec- 
tions between this process and the nur- 


ture of meaningfulness. There is, for in- 
stance, J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in 
the Rye, which has so often served to 
generate intense experiences among the 
young although it states no verifiable 
truth, reveals no facts about man’s condi- 
tion in the modern age. It deals with a 
brief time in the life of young Holden 
Caulfield, who is seeking candor and 
compassion in a “phony” adult world. It 
requires a certain suspension of disbelief 
if a reader is to enter into Holden’s quest 
and abide, for a while, by its rules. 

Once a reader is engaged, however, his 
consciousness is tapped on several levels 
as he reenacts in imagination what he 
reads. He is most likely to “understand” 
the story in terms of his own recollected 
adolescence, perhaps in an American city 
or town. The more he can summon up 
of adolescent disgust and disillusionment, 
the more he will be engaged, The more 
adult observations and ideas he can inte- 
grate with his memories, the richer and 
more complex will become the perspec- 
tive through which he sees. 


Understanding via Feelings 

_ But he has to feel what he is undergo- 
ing. He has to respond emotionally to an 
initial tension and entanglement. He has 
to be free to search for the resolution his 
own emotion demands. If he is being 
“taught” the novel, the teacher’s concern 
ought to be primarily for the student 
reader’s naturalness and ease, for his re- 
lease into the work of art. Given enough 
ability to read freely, there is usually a 
good possibility that the feelings aroused 
in a reader will magnetize a variety of 
energies, perceptions, and ideas to be 
patterned in accord with the form of the 
book. 

The Catcher in the Rye or any other 
work of art “means” this variety formed 
in a manner new to the reader. Since 
every artistic presentation is in some 


sense sui generis and unique in the world, 
awareness of what this novel patterning 
signifies depends on the reader's abiliry— 
and o ity—to reflect upon what 
he has seen and felt after the experience 
is complete. It is here that the teacher 
and the class have crucial roles to play. 

Students frequently do not realize that 
they have discerned new highlights and 
nuances in their own histories until they 
talk or write about what they have ex- 
perienced in something they have read. 
The very process of putting the experi- 
ence into words helps to organize what 
has been undergone. Once expressed, it 
becomes a kind of content, a structure 
which may well give rise to questions 
never framed before. 

Having encountered, say, Holden’s 
fantasy about becoming a catcher in the 
rye, the reader may well ask (later, when 
the reading is done) questions which 
have to do with adolescent psychology. 
Having moved imaginatively through the 
city streets, the playgrounds, the park, 
he may define problems only sociology 
can resolve. He may thus be led into a 
search for meanings in several fields, each 
one characterized by a particular type of 
methodology, specific cognitive controls. 

Choosing to enter into any single field 
means choosing to accept appropriate 
conventions. The teacher, helping stu- 
dents to make distinctions as they extend 
their searching, may be creating occa- 
sions for the perception of many sorts of 
meanings and, at once, permitting aes- 
thetic meaning to become clear. The stu- 
dent reader may become clearer about 
where he stands in a field of distinguish- 
able meanings. Knowing more about 
what he has been about, he may be en- 
abled to choose himself afresh, He may 
be enabled to choose a commitment in 
some defined area and thereby focus his 
concerns with some authentic end in 


view. 
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The Literary Encounter 


This constitutes the sense of meaning- 
fulness that may derive from literary en- 
counters. It is surely not accidental that 
the symbolic action it involves so closely 
resembles the action of the dramatic and 
especially the tragic hero: Job, Oedipus, 
Hamlet, Lear. Also—not accidentally— 
it resembles the action in certain modern 
works of fiction: Billy Budd, for exam- 
ple, Heart of Darkness, The Plague, 
Catch-22. 

Hamlet may exemplify this most 
sharply. The beginning, it will be remem- 
bered, is obscurity, an atmosphere of 
meaninglessness, in almost the sense with 
which we began. The unease of the 
sentries, the cold darkness of the ram- 
parts, the groping to explain the Ghost— 
all is mysterious, “A mote to trouble the 
mind’s eye.” The uncertainties multiply 
as the play proceeds. Nighttime and 
strange sounds are not the only things 
that confound. Murder begins to preoc- 
cupy the mind. Love and restiveness 
trouble one man; the threat of disorder 
troubles another. There is the vague cor- 
ruption overlaying the state, causing 
things to be “rotten in the state of Den- 
mark” from the heights to the depths. 

Polonius, Claudius, Gertrude, and 
Hamlet frame their hypotheses and test 
them in action. What they do is deter- 
mined by their positions with respect to 
the “sickness” pervading all things. Ham- 
let, the prince who ought to be king, 
bears the crucial responsibility to “set 
things right”; and so it is Hamlet who, 
by testing and incorporating every guess 
and gesture made by others, must “by 
indirections find directions out.” He must 
discover what is real and distinguish it 
from what is nothing but a projection 
from his own “bad dreams.” He must 
Cease to despise himself for relieving his 
“heart with words” and move to break 
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through the “seeming” and to act. 

It is his action which, at length, sets 
things right. Once the duel is fought at 
the end, Hamlet has not only worked his 
revenge; he has restored health, purpose, 
and meaning to the community. His 
death does not alter the fact that he has 
become a full prince and done what a 
prince must do. Before dying, he asks 
Horatio to tell his story in order to clear 
his “wounded name.” Horatio is to let 
men know what has happened and, by 
the telling of it, perhaps to make some 
difference in the world. This may make 
the events of the Danish past cognitively 
meaningful for those who have not wit- 
nessed them. In a profound sense, how- 
ever, meaninglessness has already been 
overcome—in action rather than words, 
in and through a man’s choice of himself 
and his commitment to do his work. 

And this, too, leads back to the con- 
temporary problem of meaninglessness. 
The point is that there is no factual ot 
rational answer to be found when ques- 
tions are asked like those aroused by the 
death of Hamlet—or the death of John 
F. Kennedy. To seek such an answer Is 
too often to give way to the failure of 
nerve because only mystical, visionary 
answers are available. To deny the need 
for an answer, however, is to suffer a 
dreadful apathy, to say “What does it 
matter?” after all, The alternative, sug- 
gested by so many modes of literary ex- 
perience, is to define one’s self against the 
inscrutable and within one’s community 
—to take action to create direction, to 
become a kind of prince. 


The Human Commitment 

Tragedy, of course, gives this exem- 
plary form; but many works of literature 
offer kindred occasions. Even Salingers 
novel, concluding with the image of a 
carrousel, culminates in a need to choose: 
“Don’t ever tell anybody anything: if 


you do, you start missing everybody.” 
This is not basically different from Ham- 
let’s appeal to Horatio, for Holden has 
already begun to “sort of miss everybody 

I told about.” He has made contact, al- 
most in spite of himself; he has taken 
action against the “phony” world by tell- 
ing. And yet there are no answers, as 
Holden admits when D.B. asks him what 
all the stuff he has told about means. “If 
you want to know the truth, I don’t 
know what I think about it.” For him, 
too, and for the reader, “there are more 
things on heaven and earth” than are 
dreamt of in Horatio’s—or anyone else’s 
—philosophy. 

One must take action, even so. In Her- 
man Melville’s Billy Budd, the hero may 
be taken to be Captain Vere, since the 
Captain is the one who makes significant 
choices as the tale moves on. A reader 
cannot identify with the totally innocent 
Billy or with the evil Claggert, cursed 
with a “natural depravity.” He can only 
reenact the Captain’s tragic choosing, the 
Captain’s encompassing of good and evil 
in the midst of ambiguous nature, on the 
sea. Men’s allegiance, he knows, is not to 
nature; and, severe as man-made laws 
may be, human beings must abide by 
them. To appeal beyond them—to the 
heart, to natural compassion—would be, 
for the anguished Captain, to fail in 
nerve as well as responsibility. 

It is clear to “Starry” Vere where duty 
lies, It is clear that “measured forms are 
everything.” And there is no sustaining 
answer to questions about why the Hand- 
some Sailor has to die. “Everything is for 
a term remarkable in navies.” Men pro- 
ceed, doing their work against oblivion. 
For the Captain, for the reader, there re- 
mains the arch of created forms and 
meanings, the sole barrier against chaos 
and the ambiguous threat of the sea. 

As in the case of Hemingway’s early 
heroes, one can only do what one has to 


do “with style,” even when one knows 
that “the world kills everyone, the very 
brave and the very good. . . .” Like Dr. 
Rieux, in Albert Camus’s The Plague, one 
fights the plague because it is “only 
logical,” even though one knows there 
is no cure. One says, as Rieux does, 
“it is my job,” because there is no other 
way to survive. Or, like Yossarian, in the 
absurd whirl of Joseph Heller's Catch-22, 
one takes the risk of being called manic- 
depressive and admits to being “an- 
tagonistic to the idea of being robbed, 
exploited, degraded, humiliated, or de- 
ceived.” Why? For no sound or defensi- 
ble reason. Merely because one decides 
that one is “too good for all the conven- 
tions of society” and is committed, there- 
fore, to remaining alive. 


Beyond Us Yet Ourselves 

Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness 
may serve as a summary of what it sig- 
nifies to search for meaningfulness in a 
world where the constructs of the scien- 
tists represent the “real.” This is the 
account of Marlow’s journey down an 
African river, through the Congo and 
into the depths of himself. Because it is a 
story of confrontation, a plunge into a 
darkness that can only be combatted by 
the most deliberately wrought forms, it 
brings us back to where we began. 

“The truth is hidden—luckily.” In our 
own terms, there is no truthful answer to 
the questions Marlow must ask, to the 
existential questions. There is the job of 
piloting the riverboat through a jungle 
that is inscrutable, past the tempting 
cries of savages along the banks. And 
there is the telling about it later—in Mar- 
low’s case, to people who are too safe to 
understand. He tells them they will never 
really understand because of the “solid 
pavement under your feet, surrounded 
by kind neighbors ready to cheer you or 
to fall on you, stepping delicately be- 
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tween the butcher and the police- 
man... .” 

In our case, the pavement is no longer 
solid for many people. The younger gen- 
eration cannot step delicately, since there 
is little protection left, The danger of 
denial, abstractness, or despair is great. It 
may be more necessary than ever before 
to “fall back on your own innate strength, 
your own capacity for faithfulness,” and, 
still in Conrad’s words, “your power of 
devotion, not to yourself, but to an ob- 
scure, back-breaking business. . . .” 

It is obscure because anything is possi- 
ble, and because the questions science 
cannot answer are so ubiquitous in mod- 
ern life. Nevertheless, our work, our 
business, goes on. In an important sense, 
it is the work of searching after truths 
that are dependable. It is the business of 
using intelligence to adapt what is dis- 
covered by the sciences to the service of 
mankind, Since the days of Socrates, 
there has been no more promising ideal 
than the freeing of the human mind. It is 
our business now to enlarge its freedom, 
to strengthen human nerve enough to 
permit mindfulness to be chosen over 
bigotry, superstition, wishfulness, and the 
simplism of anti-intellectual “common 
sense.” 

And this is the prime reason for mak- 
ing required distinctions, for combatting 
meaninglessness. Nothing can erode the 
commitment to mindfulness more than 
the feeling that “it is all a nothing.” 
What, then, is the point if it is all 
“Nada”? Yet if we ask for truth-mean- 
ings as we search for what it is, the only 
response we can get is “Nada” or the 
“silence” of which Camus wrote. 

There remains the option of creating 
forms, since “measured forms are every- 
thing.” There remains the hope of action 
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in the light of created images of dignity, 
of decency, of work. This is where im- 
aginative literature can help us on our 
way. Forming experience by means of 
our encounters with it, we can choose 
the stand we must take, the gesture we 
can make, when we confront what can- 
not be resolved in factual terms. We can 
enact meaningfulness as we shape our il- 
lusions of purpose, our images, our forms. 
In doing so, we can create values as we 
live, values susceptible to continual re- 
making—“beyond us,” as Wallace Stevens 
puts it, “yet ourselves.” And in “The Man 
With the Blue Guitar,” he says some 
things about the literary artist or the 
literary imagination which may serve as 
last things here, since they may remind 
us once again of meaning, and the need 
to seek out meanings, in the service of the 
truth: 


They said, “you have a blue guitar, 
You do not play things as they are.” 


The man replied, “Things as they are 
Are changed upon the blue guitar.” 


And they said then, “But play you must, 
A tune beyond us, yet ourselves, 


A tune upon the blue guitar 
Of things exactly as they are.” 
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Analyzing the psychological 


climate of a single college 


For a Lone TIME psychologists, educa- 
tors, parents, and perhaps others have 
been interested in the way numerous 
nonintellective factors affect school be- 
havior. Through the years a multitude 
of studies have been conducted to assess 
the relation of a variety of such factors 
to various aspects of school performance, 
especially academic achievement. The 
personality characteristics of teacher and 
student, interest patterns of and bio- 
gtaphical facts about the student, teach- 
ing methods, physical features of the 
classroom, length of class, and other as- 
pects of the school have all been con- 
sidered. 

In recent years, there has been devel- 
oping an interest in an approach which 
shifts the emphasis from specific physi- 
cal features to the psychological effects 
of the environment as a whole. Attention 
is centered on identifying and studying 
the operation of the psychological forces 
through which schools affect their stu- 
dents. Pace (17) has briefly described a 
variety of methods that have been used 
at the college level. A presently popular 
approach is through a psychological 
frame of reference. Some studies of this 
type begin with the school as the point 
of reference (z, 3, 9); others begin with 
the student (2, 4, 77). 


A procedure developed by Pace and 
Stern (6, 13, 14) has the potentiality of 
synthesizing data about the institution 
and the students in a single study. This 
approach is based on Murray’s (5) theory 
of personality dynamics, which suggests 
that personal action stems from an inter- 
action of inner needs or motives and 
environmental press which may intensify 
or satisfy these needs. Applied to an edu- 
cational institution, the press are the 
characteristic pressures, stresses, rewards, 
and conformity-demanding influences of 
the school. The inner needs are. those 
dispositions within individuals at the 
school to strive for a particular kind of 
goal, state, or aim, whether it be good 
grades, understanding, success, power, 
friends, or whatever. An implication of 
the theory is that however evaluations 


Professor of psychology and Director of 
Emory’s Testing and Counseling Service, Dr. 
Webb has long been interested in how to 
describe in empirical terms the institutional 
character of a college. With the help of Miss 
Crowder, he presents here a way to “photo- 
graph” psychometrically a college environment, 
estimating the relationship between what the 
campus world demands of students and what 
needs the students bring with them to the 
campus. The results are highly provocative; and 
both the theory and the method lend themselves 
to comparable studies of other kinds of schools 
— if, that is, their administrators dare look in 


their mirrors! 
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are made, outcomes must ultimately be 
made in terms of what happens to people 
(students and faculty) at the school. 


Instrumenting a Theory 


The theory is perfectly general and is 
applicable to elementary and secondary 
schools as well as to colleges and other 
institutions of higher learning. At this 
time, however, research instruments based 
on the theory have been developed only 
for the secondary school and college 
levels. But there is no reason why ap- 
propriate instruments could not be devel- 
oped for elementary, professional, and 
graduate schools also. 

In the presently available instruments, 
the strength of 30 needs selected from 
the Murray list is measured by scoring 
replies of respondents to the Activities 
Index (AI) (23). The strength of 30 
press corresponding to the needs is meas- 
ured by scoring replies of respondents to 
the High School Characteristics Index 
(SCI), the College Characteristics In- 
dex (CCI), or the Evening College Char- 
acteristics Index (ECCI) (73, 75). The 
AI consists of 300 items which describe 
commonplace daily activities or feelings 
which the respondent indicates he likes 
or dislikes. The CCI, HSCI, and ECCI 
consist of 300 items each, describing ac- 
tivities, policies, procedures, attitudes, 
and impressions that might be character- 
istic of various types of the respective 
kinds of school settings. Respondents in- 
dicate whether or not each item typifies 
the school under consideration. 

Thus far, studies of college environ- 
ments are considerably more extensive 
than those of high school or evening col- 
lege environments. Data collected from 
the AI and CCI have been used in several 
ways for analyzing the environment of 
an institution, These include (a) describ- 
ing the environment (CCI) or students 
(AI) by listing all items to which a large 
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percentage of respondents reply in the 
same way (74); (b) reporting means and 
standard deviations on the respective 
scales and comparing these with similar 
data available from other schools or norm 
groups (7, 8, 9, 74), and (c) interpreting 
the data in terms of empirically identified 
(factored) dimensions, clusters, or groups 
of scales rather than in terms of all scales 
taken separately (7, 8, 10, 77, 13, 14, 15). 

While such presentations of data pro- 
vide much helpful information about 
specific college campuses and other more 
generalized groups, it is evident that they 
fall far short of the depth of analysis 
inherent in Murray’s theory. For the 
theory, focused on the dynamics of a 
total situation, implies that full under- 
standing requires, in addition to the type 
of data described above, comprehension 
of the relative strength and interactions 
among press, among needs, and between 
press and needs, 

We are not aware of any published 
studies which fully take these interactions 
into account. It seems clear, however, 
that unless these matters are considered, 
the individual institution, whether ele- 
mentary, high school, college or what 
not, cannot hope to understand fully the 
underlying dynamics of its operation. 

A highly complicated statistical model 
would no doubt be required to encom- 
pass adequately all the variables involved 
in the need-press theory. But while the 
development of such a model does not 
appear imminent, the felt need for in- 
creased self-understanding on the part of 
colleges and other schools mounts. 

In this article, we outline a relatively 
simple procedure for considering the re- 
lations among press, among needs, and 
between need and press. In an illustrative 
fashion, the procedure is applied to the 
data of a single institution, and the out- 
come is evaluated from a statistical and 
more general point of view. 
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Picture of a College 


It is proposed that increased under- 
standing of the dynamics inherent in the 
model may be obtained by studying the 
relative strength of need and press. First, 
the mean values for the need and press 
scales are separately ranked from high to 
low. Then the relative strength of the 
several press can be assessed by compar- 
ing their respective ranks; the relative 
strength of the several needs can be as- 
sessed by comparing their respective 
ranks, and the relative congruence or 
balance between need and press can be 
evaluated by comparing the relative posi- 
tion of need and press in their respective 
rankings. The analysis could be some- 
what simplified, if desired, by applying 
similar procedures to the factored di- 
mensions or clusters rather than to the 
30 scales, By treating data of other norm 
groups in a similar fashion, it would be 
possible to extend the study to include 
normative data. 

For illustrative purposes the pro- 
cedures are applied to data for Emory 
University. These data are based on the 
mean press and need scale scores com- 
puted from the responses of 244 students 
who were carefully selected to be a 
representative sample of the student body 
of the liberal arts college in the year 
1959 (28, 19). For comparative purposes, 
data for four composite norm groups 
furnished by the test authors are also 
presented in Table 1. 

For brevity, the analysis is made in 
terms of five factored dimensions or 
cluster groupings reported by Pace (7) 
in an early factor analysis (See Table 
1). To obtain scores or weights for the 
clusters, the mean scores on the 30 press 
scales were first separately ranked from 
high to low. Then the ranks for all scales 
in a cluster were averaged to give the 
average rank or cluster score. Then the 
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cluster scores were ranked from low to 
high to give the cluster ranks for the 
press. Similar procedures were used to 
obtain the cluster ranks for needs for 
Emory and for need and press cluster 
ranks for the four norm groups. The 
cluster scores and cluster ranks for all 
groups are shown in Table 1. In addi- 
tion, the table shows for each school for 
each cluster whether the need exceeds 
(outranks) the press or the press out- 
ranks the need, based on cluster scores. 


Emory Described 

The relative strength of the press and 
need clusters are shown in Table 1 and 
will not be enumerated here. It is obvious 
the need and press are not entirely con- 
gruent, and this fact deserves comment. 
In terms of cluster rank, there is con- 
gruence between need and press on the 
intellectual factor because this factor 
ranks first in both the need and, press 
orderings. According to the cluster 
weights, however, the need slightly ex- 
ceeds the press. Probably the second 
strongest forces on the campus are di- 
rected toward pragmatic, status, and 
prestige-oriented activities. While the 
needs and press for these forces are not 
entirely congruent (press exceeds need), 
it seems likely that the difference is not 
large enough to be considered as a seri- 
ous discrepancy. An assessment of the 
relative strength of the remaining need- 
press pairs is complicated by the noted 
incongruities between needs and press. 
In terms of cluster scores, the greatest 1n- 
congruence is in the play cluster, where 
press for play exceeds need. In terms of 
cluster ranks, the greatest dissonance 15 
in the group spirit, citizenship, social wel- 
fare, responsibility, and togetherness 
cluster, where needs exceed the press. 
Needs and press for vigor, vitality, and 
variety rank fourth. According to cluster 
ranks, they. are congruent; according to 
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cluster scores, the press slightly exceeds 
the need. 

In summary, these data describe an 
environment characterized by strong 
needs and press for intellectual, theoreti- 
cal understanding with pressures direct- 
ing such understandings to practical, 
status-satisfying, and prestigeous goals. 
Somewhat undermining the potentiality 
for attaining such goals, one notes de- 
mands for play which are greater than 
personal needs; low press for vigor, 
vitality, and variety, and less emotional 
and communal support than students feel 
they need. 

While one would naturally expect 
Emory to differ from the norm groups 
in various ways, comparison of the 
Emory data with those for the four 
groups permits us to get a clearer view of 
just what these differences are. One 
sees, for example, that Emory resembles 
the liberal arts and technical colleges in 
its strong intellectual press; but it is un- 
like the liberal arts colleges and like the 
other groups in having a relatively low 
press for vigor, vitality, and variety, 
which are regarded as the expressive ele- 
ments of intellectuality. Emory differs 
most from the liberal arts colleges and 
most closely resembles the university 
colleges in the relative strength of the 
pragmatic press, Group spirit ranks lower 
for Emory than for any other group. 

In terms of cluster ranks, the needs 
for the Emory student fall within the 
range found among the norm groups. 
Hence, it is more difficult to identify the 
uniqueness of the student body than it 
is to identify the uniqueness of the 
Emory pattern of press. 

When congruence between press and 
need is estimated by correlating press 
and need ranks by cluster, Emory falls 
about midway in the range of values ob- 
tained for the several norm groups. The 
liberal arts colleges show the greatest 


congruence, and the university colleges 
show the least. The distinguishing feature 
of the Emory situation is the relatively 
larger discrepancy between need and 
press for the group spirit cluster in the 
direction of lower press than need. 


Comparison with Ideals 

Finally, the individual institution will 
inevitably relate its findings to professed 
or desired institutional goals. Since Emory 
College is part of a denominationally 
owned university which has seven pro- 
fessional (including graduate) schools, her 
goals are obviously complex. If Emory 
stresses her desire to become an out- 
standing liberal arts college in the tradi- 
tion of the prestigeous liberal arts in- 
stitutions of the East (with reduced em- 
phasis on some of her other present 
goals), we can compare the need-press 
patterns of Emory with those of such 
schools as a valued ideal and not merely 
descriptively. 

Two characteristics of the need-press 
patterns for these liberal arts groups 
should be noted: (a) The three top rank- 
ing clusters are intellectual, vitality, and 
group spirit in that order. (b) For each 
cluster there is congruence between need 
and press in terms of cluster ranks; in 
terms of cluster scores, the rank for 
press is higher than for needs. In a certain 
sense, this pattern might be considered 
as an ideal for the pursuit of a liberal 
education. It suggests a picture of an 
environment primarily demanding intel- 
lectual understanding and secondarily re- 
inforcing or encouraging the expression 
of intellectual needs and abilities. At the 
same time, there is communal (social) 
and emotional support adequate for stu- 
dent needs to make such expression and 
inquiry possible, i.e., to minimize exces- 
sively crippling anxiety springing from 
such inquiry. 

That the need-press patterns at Emory 
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College do not meet this normative ideal 
seems clear. Differences exist between 
actual and ideal in student needs as well 
as in press patterns. Since the described 
press are in some ways more congruent 
with present student needs than are the 
ideal press, congruence with such an ideal 
would involve not only changing rela- 
tive strengths of press, but also selecting 
different types of students. 

That this interpretation of the data 
says a great deal more about the in- 
stitution than is said when only the con- 
ventional normative comparisons for need 
and press separately are made is obvious. 
Whether the interpretation is entirely 
valid is not quite so evident. 

The legitimate use of the procedures 
employed, for example, rests on the 
validity of numerous assumptions, some 
of which probably are not compatible 
with commonly accepted psychometric 
theory. Some of these required assump- 
tions are the following: (a) Institutional 
dynamics can be assessed by studying 
the relative rather than the absolute 
strength of the needs and press. (b) The 
needs and press employed in the study 
are adequate in scope and number to 
encompass the essential forces of the en- 
vironment and the dynamics of the 
people in the situation. (c) To compare 
need and press, each index of need and 
its press counterpart must be of such 
a nature that both are measuring the 
same variable or force as found in in- 
dividuals (need) and in the environment 
(press). (d) The scale for measuring a 
need and the scale for measuring its 
press counterpart must have a common 
unit of measurement so that scores on 
the two scales can be compared. (e) All 
scales for need and press must have a 
common unit of measurement so that 
the ordering of mean scores for the sev- 
eral need (and press) scales reflect true 
differences in strength of need (and 
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press) and not differences in social desir- 
ability or popularity of scale items or 
other biasing effects. (f) There must be 
representative sampling in the several 
norm groups. 


Toward Greater Clarity 

To what extent untenability of these 
assumptions introduces error into the 
interpretation cannot easily be assessed. 
Only the most general statements can be 
made concerning some of them—for ex- 
ample, the first two. For some of the 
others, however, something more con- 
crete can be offered. 

Consider first the assumption that each 
need scale and the scale for its press 
counterpart measure the same variable, 
i.e., fall in the same dimension. Pace indi- 
cated that a factor analysis conducted to 
determine the number of different di- 
mensions encompassed by the 30 vari- 
ables of the Stern Activities Index does 
not give rise to the same clusters of 
variables or dimensions as does an analysis 
of the CCI (p. 11, 9). Saunders (72) 
conducted a study in which the need and 
press variables were considered in the 
same analysis. With one exception, he 
found that dimensions identified by the 
need variables did not overlap those 
identified by press variables. Commenting 
on these findings, Stern has noted that 
the set of dimensions identified in terms 
of the press variables and the set identified 
in terms of the need variables “are sub- 
stantially alike in content.” According to 
Stern, “it seems evident therefore that 
the same dimensions are involved in the 
organization of needs as well as press” 
(p. 8, z5). In the paper quoted above, 
Pace notes a “sufficient similarity” be- 
tween variables of the two instruments to 
check certain hypotheses in which he is 
interested. Thus, while the results of 
highly technical analyses of the available 
data seem to suggest differences in the 


dimensions identified by need and press 
variables, expert researchers consider the 
similarity of the basic content of the two 
instruments sufficient to justify compari- 
sons and to assert similarity of need and 
press. Additional clarification of these 
similarities and differences between need 
and press seems highly desirable. 

One possible resolution of this diffi- 
culty might involve considering strength 
for inciting action as a basic common 
characteristic for need and press. The 
needs might be regarded as inner motives 
or directional forces. The press might be 
considered as external (environmental) 
forces to which motivating properties 
have been attached or projected from 
the several individuals of the environment 
through the processes of cathexis. Then 
it might be possible to scale both need 
and press in terms of their motivating 
strength, 

The matter of having a unit of measure 
common to all need (and press) scales so 
as to permit a comparison of the relative 
strength of the several needs poses a 
serious problem. A procedure frequently 
employed for handling this problem is to 
adjust the metric (scale of numbers) for 
all variables so that the average value and 
the length of the scale in both directions 
from the average is the same for all scales. 
From the standpoint of statistical meth- 
odology, this is a very convenient thing 
to do. But from the standpoint of the 
substance of the study, it is not im- 
mediately clear that this adjustment is 
the appropriate one to make. Consider 
the normative data for 1,933 students in 
32 schools for the CCI supplied by Pace 
and Stern. If, as in this study, the cluster 
ranks for press are determined from 
rankings of the scale means computed 
from raw or unadjusted scale scores, the 
ordering of the clusters from high to 
low is intellectual, group spirit, vitality, 
pragmatism, and play. If the scales are 


adjusted so that all have an 

value of five pp eH aa 
scales and clusters have the same rank! 
Since equality of strength for the several 
press for colleges in general seems some- 
what improbable, and since the ordering 
of clusters obtained from the means for 
unadjusted scores seems plausible, means 
computed from such scores were used in 
describing Emory. 

The choice, however, between ad- 
justed and unadjusted scores is a crucial 
one because the two yield different 
orderings of clusters. For the Emory 
data, the rank order correlation between 
the means for the press scales based on 
adjusted and unadjusted scores equals 
only .41. This value indicates consider- 
able disparity between the two sets of 
rankings. If the analysis reported here 
had been made on the basis of adjusted 
scores, the outcome would have been 
quite different, for there are changes in 
the rank ordering of from two to five 
clusters for the several groups considered. 
In general, changes involve lowering the 
rankings of the intellectual and group 
spirit clusters and raising the rankings of 
the pragmatic and play clusters. 

In summary, this discussion of assump- 
tions seems to offer partial support for 
some of them; for others, the question of 
tenability remains quite ambiguous. 


Immediate Utility 

Whether the procedure of interpreta- 
tion be accepted from a psychometric 
point of view, or whether it be regarded 
only as a clinical reading of the data, the 
approach has an advantage over the usual 
and more limited way of interpreting 
observations in that it permits a more 
wholistic interpretation of the dynamics 
in terms of relative strengths, con- 
gruencies and incongruencies, and com- 
plex interactions. The chief disadvantage 
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is that it becomes more subjective and is 
more likely to contain error and bias. In 
any event, the interpretation amounts to 
a complex but tentative hypothesis con- 
cerning the dynamics of Emory College. 
It constitutes an important frame of ref- 
erence in terms of which more cogent 
and precise hypotheses and more care- 
fully prepared experimental designs can 
be formulated than would be possible 
through a less systematic approach. The 
framing of such hypotheses and designs 
constitutes an essential step toward a 
fuller understanding of the dynamics in- 
volved in influencing students in a single 
institution. 

While a full determination of the 
validity of the interpretation depends 
on subsequent appropriately designed 
studies, there are many ways in which 
the obtained data are consistent with 
commonly accepted facts about the 
school and with differences between 
Emory and other norm groups. For ex- 
ample, there is little over-all school spirit, 
and students frequently regard the emo- 
tional climate as cold. Many students, 
especially in the first two years, are in- 
tensely achievement (grade) oriented to 
insure acceptance into the six profes- 
sional schools of the University which 
surround the college. Finally, since 
Emory students come primarily from 
conservative Southern homes, one may 
expect them to be somewhat more def- 
erent, less open to change, and more 
emotionally dependent than students from 
other areas of the country. These char- 
acteristics conflict in many ways with 
their intellectual needs; and anxieties 
arising from the press to act consistently 
with these relatively high intellectual 
needs necessarily increase the student’s 
sense of lack of emotional support. 
Similarly, his generally conservative up- 
bringing, plus strong environmental de- 
mands for order and planning, necessarily 
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serve to repress the expression of such 
vitality needs as he may have. 

Whether the resolution of such con- 
flicts poses a problem unique to the in- 
tellectually oriented Southern student or 
not, the implications seem worth noting 
for their relevance to an evaluation of 
both educational methodologies and ob- 
jectives with respect to such students. 
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FRED N. KERLINGER 
New York University 


The EdD and the PhD 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE DEGREES of Doctor 
of Education and Doctor of Philosophy 
in education have perplexed universities 
for decades. While thousands of words 
have been written and spoken about the 
EdD and PhD degrees, there still seems 
to be lack of clarity of their definition 
and purpose. I would like to suggest an 
approach to the problem based on an 
analysis of the purpose of the doctorate. 

Educators hold a rather fixed set of 
beliefs about the PhD and the EdD. The 
former is supposed to be a scholar’s de- 
gree, the latter a practitioner’s, The PhD 
is tied to research, the EdD to practical 
work. The university professor is, or 
should be, a PhD; the school man is, or 
should be, an EdD. The PhD candidate 
must be skilled in inquiry, whereas the 
EdD candidate must be skilled in dem- 
onstration, persuasion, public relations, 
curriculum, and administration, among 
other things. 

A particularly unfortunate theme here 
is that the PhD is an intellectual degree 
for the “narrow” and restricted scholar 
and the relatively rigid scientist and ex- 
perimentalist, whereas the EdD is less an 
intellectual’s than a practitioner’s degree. 
This myth has enormously deleterious 
consequences. First, it leads to a de- 
emphasis in EdD doctoral training on 
subjects and courses of study that are 
“too abstract,” too tightly tied to schol- 
arly work, and too intellectually de- 
manding: philosophy of science, philoso- 
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phy of education, mathematics, statistics, 
research design, and so on. Second, it 
downgrades the EdD intellectually. The 
EdD candidate, since he is to be a prac- 
titioner and not an intellectual, need not 
have a sharp, critical, disciplined, and 
knowledgeable mind. He must know how 
to do things and how to get others to do 
things, but he need not himself be dis- 
tinguished in scholarship. 

The third consequence of this belief 
springs from the second: Many EdD 
candidates, though perhaps competent 
in their special fields, are weak in the 
intellectual disciplines that traditionally 
are supposed to distinguish holders of 
doctors’ degrees. Worse, this intellectual 
incompetence seems to be accepted, even 
justified, by educators. 


Premium on Intellect 


The most general and thus the most 
serious consequence of the de-emphasis 
on things intellectual in EdD programs 
is the erosion of all doctoral programs 10 
ee ew te 


What do doctoral degrees signify in educa- 
tion? Is the PhD really the hallmark that i 
once was of “the scholar and the gentleman 
Is the EdD the symbol of professional compe- 
tence? Does one doctorate degrade the one. 
or do the PhD and EdD together confuse 
nature of both scholarly effort and professi 
leadership in education? Such issues call for a 
thoughtful and vigorous reappraisal in academit, 
and Dr. Kerlinger, a social psychologist M 
NYU’s School of Education, fires what, hope- 
fully, will be an opening gun in a major discus- 
sion. 


education and the partial abandonment of 
one of the great purposes of the univer- 
sity, the advancement of knowledge. As a 
result, all schools of education activities, 
including even PhD training, have suf- 
fered. A high quality of scholarship and 
genuine depth .of intellectual commit- 
ment seem to be sparse in most schools of 
education. In other words, professors and 
students of education have lost sight of 
the purpose of the doctorate. 

The basic purpose of any doctoral pro- 
gram is to train intellectual leaders who 
are highly skilled in objective critical 
inquiry and dedicated to its importance, 
Many educators will approve this ob- 
jective, but they will hasten to add that 
some doctoral programs have the basic 
goal of training skilled practitioners. The 
classic examples cited are medicine and 
administration. While there is no doubt 
that some holders of doctoral degrees 
will be practitioners, this fact does not 
imply that practitioners need or should 
have doctoral degrees. There is no really 
compelling reason why physicians and 
school administrators, for example, re- 
quire an MD or EdD after their names. 
The fact that they do have, the former 
universally and the latter increasingly, is 
part of doctoral mythology and social 
psychology. To many indivduals, of 
course, these statements will seem out- 
Tageous. After all, they attack one firmly 
fixed social institution and another fast- 
growing one. But let us examine them as 
objectively as we can. 

_ To begin, critical inquiry and abstrac- 
tion form the common and indispensable 
core of any doctorate. The distinguishing 
marks of the holder of the doctorate are 
high degrees of skill in critical inquiry 
and in handling abstractions. The title 
“Doctor,” moreover, should mean dedi- 
cation to critical inquiry as a way of life. 
All else should be subordinate. Without 
this, the doctorate is an empty form, a 


vessel to be filled with opportunism and 
mediocrity. 

Critical inquiry is the controlled, ra- 
tional, objective, and—when possible— 
empirical investigation and analysis of 
problems. It is characterized by strong 
emphasis on gathering objective evidence 
pertinent to a problem, analyzing the 
evidence with skill and probity, and ar- 
riving at carefully circumscribed con- 
clusions from inferences drawn from the 
results of the analysis. 

Critical inquiry is based on the study 
of the relations among phenomena, Un- 
less relations are systematically studied, 
there is no critical inquiry. The com- 
petent holder of the doctor's degree 
knows how to formulate questions so 
that they can be answered rationally and, 
if possible, empirically. He can take am- 
biguous problems—and most educational 
problems are ambiguous—and so state 
and restate them that they can be ob- 
jectively analyzed. He is also skilled at 
categorizing phenomena so that they can 
be systematically studied. The holder of 
the doctor’s degree, then, is an expert in 
categorizing phenomena, in handling ab- 
stractions, and in studying relations among 
phenomena in a rational, objective, and 
empirical manner. In effect, he is (or 
should be) an expert in critical inquiry. 


The Professional Arts 

If we examine other criteria critically, 
we sce that none of them uniquely de- 
mands doctoral-level work. The criterion 
of high-level skill or professional compe- 
tence is often proposed. Medical compe- 
tence, for instance, certainly requires 
high-level skill. But the work of the prac- 
ticing physician does not ordinarily re- 
quire sustained critical inquiry. A similar 
argument applies to high-level educa- 
tional competence—or any other high- 
level competence. To say that a school 
superintendent or a principal needs a 
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doctor’s degree for some vague reason 
of greater competence is completely be- 
side the doctoral point. Professional com- 
petence, like depth of knowledge, is not 
a sufficient condition, though it is a neces- 
sary one, for the doctorate. The arts of 
the practitioner have little to do with 
the doctor’s degree, which should be 
basically a mark of intellectual achieve- 
ment and cultivation of a special kind, 
not a mark of professional superiority. 

Take the administrator who wishes to 
study for the doctorate. A superintend- 
ent, say, who wishes to become a better 
superintendent is certainly commendable. 
We should praise and encourage him. 
But we should not give him a doctor’s 
degree unless he has demonstrated that 
he has the high intellectual capacity and 
unless he has demonstrated his compe- 
tence and ability to exercise intellectual 
leadership. This he does by teaching 
others, by striking out conceptually and 
investigatively in new directions, by 
critically examining accepted ideas and 
practices, and by working with funda- 
mental concepts and principles rather 
than with superficial formulas, remedies, 
and nostrums. 

It is important, then, to point out that 
there should be no fundamental differ- 
ence between the EdD and the PhD on 
the matter of intellectual leadership based 
on critical inquiry. All holders of the 
doctorate are, by definition, intellectual 
leaders; all are experts in critical inquiry. 
Other criteria or qualifications are either 
irrelevant or subordinate. Doing the job 
better, more pay, greater prestige and 
status, and the like have nothing inher- 
ently to do with the doctor’s degree. 

What, then, are the proper differences 
between the EdD and the PhD degrees? 


On Advancing Knowledge 


First, the PhD degree should put more 
emphasis on the advancement of knowl- 
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edge. Most holders of the PhD will 
be dedicated to scholarly inquiry and 
scientific research as a fundamental pur- 
pose. Most holders of the EdD, on the 
other hand, will not be so preoccupied. 
Though they will be skilled in critical 
inquiry, their basic preoccupation and 
interest will not be the advancement of 
knowledge. It is more likely that they 
will disseminate knowledge and help 
others to put its implications into prac- 
tice. They will also concentrate more on 
finding solutions to practical problems, 
based in part on scholarly and scientific 
knowledge. 

PhD research is critical inquiry dis- 
tinguished from other forms of critical 
inquiry by its relatively high degree of 
control, sophisticated observation, and 
measurement procedures, and by its 
systematic preoccupation with basic 
theory and its testing. EdD research, 
while it is also critical inquiry, lacks 
these characteristics or does not have 
them to nearly the same degree. The 
holder of the EdD should be an expert 
investigator in such applied fields as cur- 
riculum evaluation, integration problems, 
school administration, and instructional 
methods. EdD research, in contrast to 
PhD research, should be distinguished by 
its practical orientation to immediate 
needs, by less emphasis on theory and 
the advancement of knowledge, and by 
less control of the research situation. It 
has these characteristics mainly because 
of the nature of the problems that EdDs 
investigate. In general, these issues tend 
to be less amenable to controlled scientific 
inquiry than the research problems of 
proper concern to PhDs. Indeed, they 
are sometimes highly resistant to any 
form of controlled empirical inquiry. T° 
study the efficacy of a foreign language 
program in the elementary school, for 
instance, is an enormously difficult tech- 
nical problem. 


This point is very important, though 
little understood. What is meant is this. 
Practical problems throw themselves at 
us. They must be solved one way or 
another. It would be nice if we could 
always wait for answers from controlled 
scientific investigation. But we can’t. De- 
cisions must be made and action taken, 
often on the basis of flimsy evidence or 
none at all. Here the training of the EdD 
should help. He should at least use criti- 
cal inquiry as much as possible. He 
should try to cut down areas of ignor- 
ance—or label them as such—even if he 
cannot actually advance knowledge. 


Foci of Inquiry 

Second, the PhD candidate is more 
likely to study basic problems—that is, 
educational problems that spring from 
psychological and sociological theory— 
whereas the EdD candidate is more likely 
to study applied problems. The PhD stu- 
dent may be appropriately interested in 
the relation between pupil social norms 
and school achievement in a framework 
of social psychological norm and role 
theory; the EdD student, on the other 
hand, may more properly interest himself 
in an investigation into means of counter- 
ing student norms in order to improve 
school achievement. 

Although the EdD project need not 
be an original contribution to knowledge 
in the sense that the PhD thesis should 
be, it should never be allowed to sink 
below a high level of inquiry. And al- 
though it may focus on special applica- 
tions—for example, the development of 
methods or of instructional materials and 
manuals, programs to improve com- 
munity-school relations, and the like— 
it should always provide for critical in- 
quiry, no matter how practical and im- 
mediate its orientation. Writing a manual, 
for instance, without somehow testing 
and evaluating its educational adequacy 


and efficacy is simply not doctoral work 


A troublesome problem frequently 
arises in discussions of differences be- 
tween PhD and EdD doctoral problems. 
Many professors of education espouse the 
production of “creative” works for EdD 
theses. Some art educators, for instance, 
may encourage their students to produce 
significant works of art. Even novels have 
been accepted as doctoral projects. Sec- 
ondary educators welcome the develop- 
ment of new curricular plans. Such work, 
while commendable, violates the basic 
nature of the doctorate: It is not critical 
inquiry. It thus fails the most elementary 
test of the doctoral purpose. If a thesis 
is not critical inquiry, it is not a doctoral 
thesis—by definition. 

A final difference between the EdD 
and the PhD is in degree of abstraction 
of training. Because he is more preoc- 
cupied with theory and conceptual 
schema, the PhD student deals more with 
abstractions than the EdD student. Con- 
sequently, the PhD program must em- 
phasize training in deftly handling ab- 
stract ideas, It must be hurriedly added, 
however, that this does mot mean that 
EdD programs should Jack training in 
abstract thinking. On the contrary, all 
doctoral training should lead to increas- 
ing power to abstract, to synthesize, and 
to conceptualize. An example may clarify 
what is meant. Both PhD and EdD can- 
didates should study psychology and 
sociology. The PhD candidate, how- 
ever, should attend to psychological and 
sociological theory, conceptual schema, 
and research in greater depth than the 
EdD candidate. On the other hand, the 
EdD candidate should study in greater 
depth the human and educational impli- 
cations and ramifications of these sub- 
jects. 

From this discussion, it seems clear 
that the similarities of the two degrees 
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are more important than the differences. 
The single most important point is that 
all holders of doctoral degrees must be 
experts in critical inquiry. The differ- 
ences between the two degrees, while 
important, are not nearly as consequential 
as this common characteristic of all doc- 
torates. In addition, the holder of a 
doctor’s degree must be able to with- 
stand the exigencies and demands of the 
immediate and practical present in order 
to solve general problems. This requires 
the ability to perceive and to formulate, 
through abstraction, general problems 
buried in masses of immediate specifics. 


Toward Major Overhaul 


The implications of these arguments 
are far reaching. Most important, the 
whole concept of the doctorate in edu- 
cation needs drastic overhaul and re- 
vision. It is obvious that most doctoral 
programs, occupied as they are with the 
development of practitioners, are mis- 
guided. They should be focused on the 
production of intellectual leaders in edu- 
cation. In order to produce intellectual 
leaders, much more emphasis needs to 
be given in both PhD and EdD programs 
to subjects basic to critical inquiry: 
philosophy of science, probability and 
statistics, research design and meth- 
odology, psychological measurement, and 
certain aspects of modern mathematics 
(set theory and the theory of relations, 
matrix algebra, etc.), Relatively more 
emphasis should be given these subjects 
in PhD programs than in EdD programs. 

In addition to subjects conceptually 
and technically related to inquiry, con- 
siderably greater emphasis should be put 
upon the subjects basic to theory in edu- 
cation, especially psychology and soci- 
ology. Most educational problems are 
psychological, sociological, or social psy- 
chological in nature (2). The reason is 
simple: Almost all the variables of edu- 
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cational research are psychological or 
sociological variables—achievement, ap- 
titude, intelligence, motivation, group co- 
hesiveness, social class, and so on. This 
being so, it is obvious that doctoral stu- 
dents of education, who are going to 
spend most of their professional lives 
working with these variables, should be 
more than peripherally informed about 
them and their interrelations. The con- 
tinued neglect of psychology and soci- 
ology in schools of education is bound to 
have deleterious consequences on the 
quality of the doctorate in education, re- 
gardless of the degree offered. 

Another important implication is that 
it would seem that doctoral training 
should be strongly suffused with the 
attitudes and approach of science. As 
Peirce long ago showed, the scientific ap- 
proach to knowledge is the only ap- 
proach that has a self-correction factor 
that protects man from his own biases 
(z). It is the only road to knowledge 
that has a criterion of judgment outside 
itself. Thus, it would seem that all doc- 
toral students of education, even those 
not destined for scientific research, 
should be imbued with the attitude and 
aproach of the scientist, and that many 
of them should be as thoroughly trained 
as possible in scientific methods. We 
should expect, of course, that PhDs will 
be more intensively trained in scientific 
investigation than EdDs but we should 
also expect EdDs to understand and ap- 
preciate scientific thinking and tech- 
niques. 

Finally, doctoral programs in schools 
of education should strike a better bal- 
ance between the abstract and the con- 
crete. Doctoral training in education has 
been precisely wrong in its emphasis. It 
has stressed the concrete, the immediate, 
when it should have done just the op- 
posite. It should stress not immediate 
facts and needs and the exigencies 0 


situations and problems, but 
rather, concepts, relations, and principles. 
The man who understands a problem 
may not have an immediate solution for 
it, but he is much closer to an effective 
solution than the purely pragmatic prac- 
tical doer. His solution, moreover, is 
more likely to be fundamental and 
general and thus more useful than the 
ad hoe and superficial alternatives. 

It seems imperative, then, for doctoral 
curricula in schools of education to be- 
come much more strongly abstract than 
they now are. In short, a much higher 
level of development and training should 
be aimed at in both PhD and EdD pro- 
grams. The most important path toward 


this level is the path of increasing ab- 
straction. The intellectual leader, being a 
master of the abstract, is to some extent 
freed from the tic and binding 
immediate which can cripple him intel- 
lectually and prevent him from new and 
creative solutions of educational prob- 
lems. 
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On publishing and perishing 


Contradictions are more the rule than 
the exception in rapidly changing socie- 
ties; and in our time of drastic change, 
disharmonies in higher education are es- 
sentially reflections of tensions in the 
larger world. Nevertheless, the conflict- 
ing trends within our colleges and uni- 
versities are uncomfortable, dangerous, 
and the proper object of careful and 
worried scrutiny. Despite growth in 
numbers, dollars, and prestige, there is 
something rotten in the state of Academe, 
and that something has significance far 
beyond the ivy-covered walls. 

For example, with almost half our high 
school graduates—about 5.2 million of 
them—presently in college and nearly 
seven million expected by 1970, teach- 
ing has become the least fashionable of 
the activities engaged in by college pro- 
fessors! With these hordes of students ex- 
pecting to be taught, those expected to 
do the job are, in the main, much more 
interested in research and consultantships 
than in the enterprises of the classroom. 
As Clark Kerr has put it, speaking of 
undergraduates, “the revolt that used to 
be against the faculty in loco parentis is 
now against the faculty in absentia.” And 
President Rosemary Park, after recently 
charging her Barnard College girls with 
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being alienated from college life, with 
simply ignoring the college Establish- 
ment rather than rebelling against it, put 
the primary blame on the faculty; college 
professors not only no longer relate them- 
selves in significant and developmental 
ways to students outside formal course 
work, but in little more than a pro forma 
fashion within it, The unhappy uprising 
at Berkeley partially reflects a reaping of 
the whirlwind sown when the University 
of California moved in the direction of a 
“multiversity,” neglecting AB aspirants 
and stressing graduate work, professorial 
scholarship, and the various forms of field 
service that highly trained staff members 
can perform. Sadly and oddly, as profes- 
sors have come into their own and higher 
education won increased public respect 
and appreciation, students have been re- 
duced in their importance and slighted in 
the very halls that were created for their 
—and the nation’s—benefit. 

It is not difficult either to document 
these charges or to understand them. 
Whether the decision is in the hands of 
the dean or a faculty committee, the op- 
erating policy with respect to promotion 
in large numbers of institutions stresses 
publication, not infrequently on the 
cheapest quantitative basis, and pays little 


accotd to teaching. On reflection anda 
little grimly, one can only nod in com- 
prehension if not approval. The appro- 
priate public visibility of professors dem- 
onstrably attracts to a college not only 
capable, tuition-paying students, but also 
productive colleagues. The most general 
route to appropriate visibility is through 
publication, especially through the publi- 
cation of research in one’s special disci- 
pline. It follows, then, that investigative 
work leading to articles and books is of 
high value to a school, and this basic fact 
of academic life is strengthened by three 
others: First, there is the straightforward 
tradition that advancing knowledge as 
well as disseminating it is and has always 
been a central purpose of colleges and 
universities. Second, there is the some- 
what more subtle but equally factual ob- 
servation that students who attain emi- 
nence tend to have studied with eminent 
professors. In consequence, because emi- 
nence is defined essentially through pub- 
lication, the university which provides a 
home for those who publish is more likely 
to attract graduate students who will one 
day represent them most prominently in 
the councils of the learned, thus adding 
to the prestige of the institution which 
trained them. Finally, research is now a 
major business involving huge sums of 
money. The funds are hard to resist even 
when research contracts entail overhead 
expenses that put the recipient college a 
bit out of pocket. Besides, the contract 
often becomes a device through which 
various forms of equipment can be ob- 
tained, and the improved status that the 
large-scale investigation brings can quite 
acceptably permit any additional expense 
to be charged off to public relations. 
Most of all, rolling back the frontiers of 
human ignorance is a fundamental re- 
sponsibility of higher education; our col- 
leges and universities ought to be in- 
vesting in this kind of activity. 


And here we encounter trouble of the 
most profound sort. There was a time 
when research and scholarship were in- 
dividual concerns which complemented a 
professor’s teaching rather than interfer- 
ing with it. When Charles Beard draped 
his long frame against a Columbia black- 
board and said to a room full of under- 
graduates, “Let me tell you what I found 
out last night,” a hush descended on the 
class. Students knew that they were about 
to be exposed to what Emerson called 
Man Thinking, that they were about to 
acquire new insights into the historical 
determinants of their own culture, and 
that they were going to be provoked, in- 
formed, and stirred. For the growling, de- 
manding George Lyman Kittredge, re- 
search was almost the vehicle by which 
ever more accurate, fresher information 
could be brought to his classes. In con- 
trast, Robert Oppenheimer once publicly 
remarked, with a kind of humble melan- 
choly, that “They never would let me at 
the undergraduates. They were afraid 
that I might confuse them.” One suspects 
that being confused by Oppenheimer 
would be more educative than being 
nominally taught by many other men, 
but the central point here is different: 
The highly specialized directions taken 
by the modern explosion of knowledge 
has put—or so many people seem to 
think—the fruits of research outside the 
intellectual reach of nonspecialists, in- 
cluding undergraduates. The twin tradi- 
tions of disseminating and advancing 
knowledge, once so harmoniously re- 
lated, now appear to be at many points 
at variance with each other; and the re- 
porting of research entails, in large de- 
gree, communication within relatively 
small circles of cognoscenti rather than 
the prompt enlargement of universal hori- 
zons. 

It is for this reason that the old doc- 
trine of publish or perish, always a bit 
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common harness, nourished by cross- 
disciplinary stimulation and intensified 
by the relevance of both class work and 
work in the professorial study to the 
concerns of students and society alike. 
Second, there is ample evidence at this 
point to scotch with finality four fre- 
quently made propositions: that good 
teachers are born and not made, that 
knowledge of a discipline and effective 
teaching are highly correlated, that a 
good teacher can teach virtually any 
subject, and that there is one maximally 
efficient way to teach any particular ma- 
terial. Once these beams are removed 
from our eyes, we can perceive a host of 
major and substantive problems, well 
worth the wholehearted engagement of 
any mature and scholarly man. There is 
a problem of the criterion of good teach- 
ing, of course, but it isn’t insuperable. 
College students generally know good 
teachers from bad ones, and their judg- 
ments only occasionally alter with reflec- 
tion over their postgraduate years. The 
work begun under Guthrie at the Uni- 
versity of Washington represents only 
one of the ways in which such judg- 
ments can be fruitfully used with a mini- 
mum of professorial embarrassment. 
When this hurdle has been approached 
openmindedly—it needn’t be actually 
cleared to make a useful beginning—then 
a number of interesting issues become 
available for study. What is the range 
and what are the primary determinants 
of effective teaching styles? How can 
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teaching loads be assigned in such a 
fashion as to capitalize on a professor's 
greatest classroom effectiveness, remem- 
bering that knowledge is not a sufficient 
condition for good teaching and that 
the good teacher is not likely to teach 
every course equally well? What kinds 
of training produce effective teachers 
(which may mean competent teachers 
through print as well as through face-to- 
face interactions) at the college level? 
Are the traditional rites of professorial 
passage, the winning of the PhD, most 
relevant here, or do they contribute to- 
ward the very overemphasis on speciali- 
zation and decreased versatility that is 
presently both the scourge of the acad- 
emy and a source of the encapsulation 
and fractionation in our culture? 

Such considerations are far from pa- 
rochial academic ones, and if they focus 
on the restoration of college teaching to 
a stronger place in higher education, 
they also demand a reflective and broad- 
gauged scholarship that would warrant 
plentiful and highly worthwhile publica- 
tion. The good college is likely to be 
one staffed by professors who publish 
eagerly just as they gladly teach, partly 
because publication and teaching are 
highly interrelated activities. There is 
still much to be said for the rule of 
publish or perish. What is needed is a 
new vision of publication in the collegi- 
ate scheme of things and vigorous en- 
Couragement of its imaginative realiza- 
tion—EJS 
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Tre creat FAULT of the schools is not 
their lag in bringing the latest scientific 
data into the classrooms, their failure to 
teach every student to read at grade level, 
or any of the half-dozen specific faults 
commonly debated in professional jour- 
nals or the press; it is their irrelevance to 
the world as the student experiences it. 
Caught in the turmoil of adolescent and 
sexual awakening, he finds the school 
offering him “The Idylls of The King” 
and the reproductive system of the frog. 
Troubled by civic corruption and sprawl- 
ing slums, he is given the Founding 
Fathers and the operation of the fire de- 
partment. And turning to radio, movies, 
and television for enlightenment, relaxa- 
tion, and an image of his world, he is re- 
turned in the school to books, books, and 
books. 

; Education is a conservative institu- 
tion; it resists the newer media and their 
products with barriers of print just as 
it resisted print and the print technology 
with barriers of speech and manuscript 
in the fifteenth century. And long after 
print was not only accepted but en- 
throned as the chief medium for instruc- 
tion, the art products of that medium re- 
mained outcasts from the curriculum. 
The literature program up to the nine- 


teenth century was classical; it remained 
for the twentieth century to bring 
vernacular literature into the school (6). 
Today, although even the study of con- 
temporary literature in print is quite re- 
spectable, the study of the contemporary 
“literature” of the screen has yet to find 
acceptance. The refusal of the schools 
to deal seriously with film and télevision 
is a striking example of the schools’ re- 
fusal to deal relevantly with the student's 
world. It is no wonder that many stu- 
dents are contemptuous of an institution 
so out of touch with reality. 


Failure of Indignation 

Evidently, the pervasiveness and in- 
fluence of the screen in students’ lives 
does not seem sufficient justification for 
the schools to engage in serious study of 
the media. Nor does the possibility of 
educating a mass audience to demand 
aesthetic excellence from a mass medium 
aesti e V l ee—— 


The only art form invented in the twentieth 
century and an obviously formative influence 
on our habits and attitudes, the motion picture 
(with television) remains startlingly neglected 
in our schools. Professor Selby, whose doctoral 
study was concerned with a problem in screen 
education and who has been deeply involved in 
international conferences on the school and the 
film, here analyzes this unfortunate situation and 
sketches a map for the immediate future. 
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seem sufficient justification for cur- 
riculum time devoted to media study. Of 
course, if we were convinced that the 
“dirty” screen could do the devil's work, 
as we were convinced in the late "twenties 
once again be justified as an immuniza- 
tion against the evil contagion of the 
movies. But we mostly believe now that 
the viewer takes from the screen what- 
ever fulfills his needs (4). We can no 
longer build a film teaching program on 
a foundation of moral indignation. That 
such a foundation is unstable anyway is, 
of course, evident in the absence of 
film teaching today despite a rather 
movement in the 'thirties. 
Film appreciation in the United States 
got its big start with the research pro- 
red from 1929 to 1933 by 
the Payne Fund. The Payne Fund studies 
were the first (and the last) major in- 
vestigations of the relationship of the mo- 
tion picture to youth. Their inspiration 
was the fear that the portrayal of sex, 
crime, and luxury on the screen would 
lead youngsters into antisocial behavior. 
Indeed, one study of reformatory in- 
mates indicated such, and another found 
that films could influence school chil- 
dren's attitudes toward ethnic groups ac- 
cording to the bias of the film (7, 9). On 
the basis of such findings, the Payne 
Fund was willing to support efforts to 
channel the power of the movies through 
the schools. Although these studies are 
still occasionally cited in professional lit- 
erature, the validity of both their re- 
search methods and their conclusions has 
been challenged in recent re-analyses (4). 
At about the same time as the Payne 
Fund Studies, a New Jersey English 
teacher who had been working on 
“photoplay appreciation” in his high 
school undertook a large-scale experi- 
ment in “raising film tastes” for his doc- 
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toral dissertation. With the aid of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
William Lewin (5) was able to involve 
several hundred students and teachers in 
his study. Briefly, he had experimental 
and control groups attend the same mo- 
tion pictures through a semester; experi- 
mental subjects discussed them after- 
wards in class, whereas the control group 
simply attended the films. At the end of 
the semester, both groups and -~ their 
teachers rated and rank-ordered the films 
they had seen, The experimental group's 
ratings were found to be much closer to 
the teachers’ ratings than were those of 
the control group. 


Appreciation’s Demise 

Moreover, the experiment was as much 
concerned with “developing appreciation 
of honesty, bravery, devotion, and self- 
sacrifice among the ideals portrayed by 
screen characters” as with “literary ap- 
preciation through the medium of the 
screen drama.” Pupils from the experi- 
mental group were reported “under 
guidance (to) show 85 per cent superi- 
ority in reporting examples of films that 
have influenced their behavior, the chief 
influence being in the direction of higher 
ideals.” Some of the testimony included 
“after seeing Sign of the Cross, I went to 
church on a week-night,” “ [Smiling 
Through] made me give up a grudge I 
had against another girl,” and—sure to 
warm the hearts of those support- 
ing “photoplay appreciation” work— 
“(Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing] 
took away my tendency, more or less, 
toward crime” (5). 

The Payne Fund also supported a mo- 
tion picture appreciation project, di- 
rected by Edgar Dale and including the 
publication of his book, How to Appreci- 
ate Motion Pictures. Unlike Lewin s 
monograph, a manual and a report for 
teachers, Dale’s book was a text for stu- 


dents in film appreciation courses. Many 
of the classes which used the book were 
involved in Lewin’s projects, and the 
Payne Fund and National Council of 
Teachers of English cooperated for a 
while in fostering the spread of film ap- 
preciation. Although Lewin and the 
xcre split in 1935, the Council's Com- 
mittee on the Photoplay continued; 
Edgar Dale and the Educational Research 
Bureau of Ohio State University con- 
tinued, and William Lewin, first through 
the wea and then independently, con- 
tinued. After a peak year in 1937, film 
appreciation gradually faded and disap- 
peared altogether during the Second 
World War. 

It is difficult to determine precisely 
why film appreciation, which Dale as- 
serted was “here to stay” in 1936, should 
have dried up as if it never had been 
tried. “The sheer momentum it has 
created,” he said, “will insure its adoption, 
gradually but surely, not only into the 
high school, but also into teacher-train- 
ing institutions” (2). Perhaps competing 
inertia was stronger than the momentum, 
Perhaps the momentum was diverted by 
wartime preoccupations and pre-induc- 
tion English. But perhaps it was that far 
too many of the film clubs and film 
classes were petty, moralistic, superficial, 
and dull. 

The sudden and enormous training re- 
quirements of World War II did bring 
a significant increase in the use of in- 
structional films. 

And when the war ended, many edu- 
cators who had administered audiovisual 
instruction programs and the GIs who 
had been exposed to them were deter- 
mined to bring the film into the school. 
Although audiovisual instruction was 
pushed forward after the war, its prog- 
Tess was far slower than its proponents 
had hoped. As for the film as an art 
form, a few of its supporters tried to pick 


up where they had left off before the 
war, but not many people were inter- 
ested. The very medium had lost its 
glamorous appeal, for by 1948 television 
had captured both the public's and the 
educator's attention. 

While articles on the film continue to 
appear now and then in The English 
Journal and other magazines for teachers, 
one would be hard pressed today to find 
more than minimum evidence of film 
teaching. Articles on film and film teach- 
ing in the United States tend to be writ- 
ten by people who are not actually teach- 
ing film in the secondary school. (I am 
one of them, of course.) Screen educa- 
tion does find its way into mass-media- 
oriented English courses, but sociological 
concerns typically overshadow the aes- 
thetic in that atmosphere. 


European Developments 

In the past decade, while screen educa- 
tion has limped painfully in the United 
States, educational groups in Europe have 
secured national support for screen edu- 
cation programs in schools, and have de- 
veloped an international cooperation in 
furthering their over-all aims. There are 
two elements in every European success. 
The first is a handful of extremely dedi- 
cated personalities, vigorous and per- 
suasive in spreading their message. The 
second is some form of sponsorship or 
official approval through education min- 
istries or quasi-governmental organiza- 
tions. Whether American proponents of 
screen education since the ‘thirties have 
shown the same dedication as their 
European counterparts is moot, but there 
is no doubt that American supporters of 
screen education are unable to find spon- 
sorship. 

The best established screen education 
group in the world today is the Society 
for Education in Film and Television 
(serr) in Great Britain. Founded in 1950 
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by three classroom teachers of similar 
mind, whose first call for membership 
was through an open letter in the Edu- 
cational Supplement of The [London] 
Times, sert now has about a thousand 
members and circulates its bimonthly 
journal to over twice that many sub- 
scribers. 

In several secondary modern schools, 
comprehensive high schools without col- 
lege preparatory programs, sert members 
teach a full three-year film program, in- 
cluding not only the art and history of 
the film, but film production as well. The 
dedication of the students and the quality 
of their film production testify to the 
ability of screen education to engage the 
student in the school program. 

Serr was fortunate in winning the 
financial and moral support of the British 
Film Institute when it needed it most 
and in enjoying a continuing affiliation 
with the srt. In a larger sense, all British 
film enthusiasts are fortunate in that the 
British government is willing to support 
the srt, whose main function is to en- 
courage the development of film as an 
art and to foster its study and public ap- 
preciation. The Institute has an educa- 
tion department itself, with functions 
other than in-school screen education. 
Unfortunately, we do not have anything 
in the United States resembling a national 
film institute. 


Films for Youth 


One of the founders of sert, Professor 
Tony Hodgkinson, now teaching at the 
School of Public Communication of 
Boston University, has begun sEFTus 
(serr in the us) with a core of film 
people but with a shortage, at the mo- 
ment, of classroom teachers. Through his 
influence, however, one of the high 
schools in a Boston suburb has engaged a 
British film teacher on an exchange 
scheme and may be the first American 
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high school with a serious screen educa- 
tion program. Nevertheless, until a group 
of practicing secondary school film 
teachers join together to reinforce each 
other and push their ideas, exhortation 
from teacher educators or college film 
teachers is not going to make much of a 
difference. 

Where serr has provided examples of 
successful screen education programs, 
another organization, the International 
Center of Films for Children, is provid- 
ing more and more influence in spreading 
screen education. The Center is now 
sponsored by uNesco and will continue to 
receive its support until it can sustain 
itself; its members are representatives of 
children’s film centers around the world, 
together with certain international cul- 
tural organizations. 

The crc began with a concern pri- 
marily for the content of the films that 
youngsters see. The organization’s first 
chairman, Mary Field, had founded the 
Children’s Film Foundation in Great 
Britain, a half-government, half-industry 
supported organization which produced 
feature films exclusively for children in 
a form children could understand. But 
an aesthetic concern was also advanced 
by members, and the encouragement of 
screen appreciation, especially for teen- 
agers, shares prominently with the en- 
couragement of the production and in- 
ternational distribution of films designed 
especially for children. 

Elsa Brita Marcussen, the energetic 
Norwegian chairman of the 1cre, is more 
oriented to screen education than past 
leaders, and is likely to continue advane- 
ing the cause of film teaching. With most 
member nations, this means cooperation 
by the ministry of education in the na- 
tionwide introduction of screen educa- 
tion into the curriculum. France, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, and 
many other nations already have made 


some form of screen education a part 
of the national curriculum. In such a 
situation, screen education is no longer 
dependent on the continued pressure and 
attention of a handful of interested in- 
dividuals, but becomes an ongoing school 
program. This contrasts sharply with 
film teaching in the United States, where 
the departure of the occasional film 
teacher generally ends any program 
which may have been begun. 


Only in America... 


Of course, the United States is not a 
member of the 1crc because it does not 
have a national children’s film center. At 
the last two meetings of the Center, how- 
ever, there were privately sponsored ob- 
server-participants from the US. Of them, 
Jack Ellis of Northwesern University 
and John Culkin of Fordham University 
have both shown interest in establishing 
a national center. Father Culkin has also 
begun summer courses in screen educa- 
tion for teachers. If established, an 
American center of films for children 
might well serve as headquarters for a 
film teachers’ organization, or an Ameri- 
can society of film teachers might pro- 
vide the national center needed for mem- 
bership in the 1crc, Unfortunately, neither 
seems likely in the near future. 

At the college and university level 
here, a variety of film programs, pri- 
marily stressing production rather than 
enlightened viewing have securely estab- 
lished themselves. Where courses in film 
history and criticism are part of the cur- 
Ticulum, however, they attract more and 
more humanities students who recognize 
the film as the significant art form of 
their time. Few education students be- 
come involved with the film, and film 
departments generally have done nothing 
with screen education. 

Where does all this leave screen edu- 
cation in American high schools? De- 


spite the pressures toward the stiffening 
of traditional academic subjects that 
would keep the study of film and tele- 
vision out of the schools, I am convinced 
that screen education must eventually 
succeed. It must succeed primarily be- 
cause film and television are so patently 
a vital part of modern communication— 
for most people today, the most vital. 
The schools have never been able to ig- 
nore reality forever, though they manage 
to avoid it for an amazingly long time. 
True, state and city English curricula 
often do include a page or two on mass 
media study or even a specific unit or 
two on film and television. But one 
would be hard pressed to find any but 
cursory attention to the screen in the 
classroom and even harder pressed to 
find attention to it in teacher-education 
programs. 

The very least the schools can do is 
to use the newer audiovisual media with 
traditional content. Of course, media 
changes would eventually lead to sub- 
stantive changes, but not deliberately and 
not immediately. The language of the 
moving image, in both film and tele- 
vision, offers the schools the opportunity 
to receive and produce educational ma- 
terials encoded in media which form a 
major part of the students’ lives. It is a 
language which the students learn before 
coming to school, almost as they learn to 
speak and understand their native tongue. 
But as they must study verbal language 
in school to achieve a higher level of 
communication, so they must study the 
visual language as well. Surely, a proper 
part of such study should include the art 
products of the screen. 


Screen Aesthetics 

Admittedly, bringing the art products 
of the screen into the classroom is par- 
ticularly frustrating. A “script” will not 
do. While television is common in Ameri- 
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can homes, teachers hesitate to assign 
home televiewing both because television 
is a family entertainment center not al- 
ways available to the students, and be- 
cause the teacher is unable to deal prop- 
erly with material not directly accessible 
in his classroom. And it is quite impos- 
sible to assign film viewing with any rea- 
sonable expectation that all students will 
have the time and the money to see a 
film at the local movie house. Until 
screen materials are at least as available 
as filmstrips or recordings, they are not 
likely to find wide acceptance in the 
curriculum. Even teachers who are in- 
terested in teaching film find the renting 
and projection of films in school a 
nuisance. 

The situation can only improve. Eight 
millimeter sound film, whose bright 
promise has been temporarily dulled by 
the photographic industry’s intransigence 
over eventual technical standards, offers 
the possibility of mass-produced film 
prints inexpensive enough to be owned 
by schools as they now own phono- 
graph records and filmstrips. Cartridge- 
loading rear screen projectors will free 
the teacher and class from converting the 
classroom into a theatre. Portable video- 
tape recorders are already finding their 
way into some schools. As their cost 
drops from thousands to hundreds of 
dollars, their use will be much more wide- 
spread. This is not mere daydreaming. 
The transistor portable has made radio 
a universal, personal device since its in- 
troduction less than a decade ago. Similar 
technological innovations and their rapid 
spread must be repeated in film and tele- 
vision. 

Assuming the feasibility of screen edu- 
cation, where will the teachers come 
from? Obviously, not many will come 
from among those who have been teach- 
ing for many years. The younger and fu- 
ture teachers, however, are maturing at 
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a time when the film has a greater ex- 
citement and artistry than ever before. 
As Jack Ellis put it in a letter, “Perhaps 
Mssrs. Bergman and Fellini have done 
more for the cause on a broad front 
than any of us directly concerned with 
film education.” Given the opportunity, 
many teachers now and soon to be in 
the schools would gladly give serious at- 
tention in the classroom to the best of 
those films and television programs they 
give their attention to outside the class- 
room. Unesco has published two valu- 
able books on screen education which 
between them provide an excellent start 
for anyone considering screen education 
seriously (3, 8). 

Time will solve the problems of find- 
ing teachers and materials for screen edu- 
cation. But what of the screen educa- 
tion course itself? It is education in the 
visual language. Like education in the 
verbal language, it should comprise both 
“reading” and “writing”’—viewing and 
producing. By viewing, of course, one 
means the active, critical perception of 
the moving image at the highest level 
possible. For many, “viewing” has con- 
notations of passivity which, however er- 
roneous, are still prevalent even among 
educators who should know better. 


Viewing and Reading 

It is interesting to compare Edward 
L. Thorndike’s struggle to establish the 
problems in reading comprehension two 
generations ago with the struggle to 
establish the problems in film compre- 
hension today. If one substitutes “view- 
ing” and “images” for “reading” and 
“words,” the following statement has 
clear relevance today: 


It seems to be a common opinion that 
reading (understanding the meaning of 
printed words) is a rather simple com- 
pounding of habits. Each word or phrase 
is supposed, if known to the reader, to call 


up its sound and meaning, and the series 
oO word or phrase meanings is supposed 
to be, or be easily transmuted to, the 
total thought. . . . In educational theory, 
then, we should not consider the readin; 

of a textbook or reference as a mechani- 
cal, passive, undiscriminating task, on a 
totally different level from the task of 
evaluating or using what is read (10). 


Similarly, as Jan Peters, director of the 
Netherlands Film Institute, has pointed 
out, 


Not only in a metaphorical but also in a 
proper sense the “film medium” may be 
regarded as a language—in other words a 
system of possibilities for representation, 
expression, and communication. The film 
image is not a mechanical reproduction of 
reality; it is in the same sense as the word 
a “token” or “sign” of that reality. Just 
as in word language, it represents this 
reality each time in a different manner. 
However, it is the reality of visual and 
aural impressions—thereby leaving room 
for the intentions of thè maker of the 
film as well as for the interpretation by 
the spectator. It derives its value or mean- 
ing not only from the thing it represents 
but also from the manner in which the 
maker of the film refers to that thing (7). 


Teaching the student to comprehend a 
fully is as formidable a task as 
teaching him to comprehend fully what 
he reads, and it is here that screen edu- 
cation must begin. The student must 
learn to interpret the meaning of move- 
ment in time and space, the arrangement 
of objects, the relationships of figures, 
the intent of gesture, and the many other 
symbolic transformations of experience 
which the screen artist employs. He must 
learn as well the traditional devices of 
narrative design, dialogue, and logical 
and psychological order. No doubt it is 
partly these elements which attract 
English teachers to screen education. The 
contrast of verbal and visual means to 
similar ends can sharpen the students’ 
awareness of each. 


Production for Awareness 


The screen education program should 
also include the production of films by 
students. Reference to carry-over skills 
that students acquire in writing, in work- 
ing in groups, and in the manipulation 
and the organization of experience may 
help secure cooperation from reluctant 
administrators not otherwise convinced 
of value in film production. But the main 
purpose of film production must be to 
contribute to the students’ awareness of 
visual communication so that they may 
better understand the images pouring 
from the cinema and the television 
screen. 

The success of a screen education 
program can be measured as any other 
program in the humanities should be 
measured—by a growth in perception, 
selection, and symbolization in the stu- 
dent. The standards for the academi- 
cally talented may be higher than for the 
potential dropout, but the criteria are 
essentially the same. When the student 
rejects the false and shoddy image and 
demands the honest and skillful symbol- 
ization of human experience, the pro- 
gram is a success. 

If the range of human experiences re- 
vealed on the screen is broader than that 
which the school encompasses now, So 
much the better. We have paid only lip 
service to the maxim that we take the 
student where he is and attempt to guide 
him forward from there. If the student is 
at The Curse of Frankenstein and Com- 
bat, we either pay no attention to it at 
all or condemn him for his choice. Actu- 
ally, both are quite good in their genre, 
and our condemnation is more a matter 
of cultural snobbery than of aesthetic 
judgment. Honest consideration of stu- 
dents’ art might earn us their honest 
consideration of our adult art, in return. 
Likewise, if the bright student is at 
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Divorce, Italian Style and Fhe Loneliness 
of the Long Distance Runner, we ought 
to give him more than Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois. I am not saying that Abe Lincoln 
is not fine cinematic literature, but that 
many students want material more di- 
rectly relevant to the challenges of their 
own contemporary world. 

Of course, this is demanding con- 
siderably more of screen education than 
we demand of the rest of the curriculum, 
but one of the chief values of new cur- 
ricula and new instructional devices (like 
programed materials) is that they force 
us to rethink our precise aims in teaching 
and the steps required to achieve them. 

There are three requirements for suc- 
cessful film teaching—teachers, materials, 
and support. Teachers interested in the 
film are continually easier to find, and I 
believe that young teachers in many high 
school English departments would wel- 
come the opportunity to teach a serious 
(but not solemn) film course. Materials 
are not at the moment easily and inex- 
pensively available, but they are accessi- 
ble enough for a start and would become 
more so if there were a demand. Sup- 
port—from colleagues, administrators, 
teacher educators, and even from the 
public—is harder to come by. It is here 
that the aid of a philanthropic founda- 
tion, together with the positive recom- 
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mendations of the 1crc and UNEsco and 
the successful experiences of European 
screen educators, might help to launch 
a program in the United States. 

Once begun, the growing support of 
the students and teachers involved in 
screen education would, hopefully, es- 
tablish in the schools the serious study of 
the only new art forms developed in the 
twentieth century—forms which the stu- 
dents recognize as intensely relevant to 
their lives. 
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Teacher organizations: 
an analysis of the issues 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT of negotiation 
procedures between school boards and 
teacher organizations has had a strong 
impact on the teaching profession and on 
teacher organizations. Both the American 
Federation of Teachers and the National 
Education Association have developed 
their own concepts of negotiations, and 
they have made strong efforts to per- 
suade school boards to conduct repre- 
sentational elections and to negotiate 
with the designated teacher organiza- 
tions. To say that competition has been 
spirited here is to illustrate dramatic un- 
derstatement. 

Although the two organizations have 
been competing since 1919, the struggle 
gained new impetus in December, 1961, 
when the United Federation of Teachers, 
a local affiliate of the Aart, was elected 
bargaining agent for 44,000 New York 
City public school teachers. The uFT re- 
ceived nearly three times as many votes 
as the NEA’s hastily formed contender, 
the Teachers Bargaining Organization. 
More important, though, was the fact 
that for the first time the labor move- 
Ment gave active support, in the form of 
personnel and financial resources, to a 
local of the arr. Shortly after the vic- 
tory, the arr joined the Industrial Union 


Department of the arz-cro, the major 
contributor to the UFT. 

Since that time, the rup, headed by 
Walter Reuther, has been deeply in- 
volved in organizing public school 
teachers and conducting campaigns for 
collective bargaining. In response to this 
challenge, the Nea formed a department 
called the Urban Project to direct its 
fight against unionization. In the ensuing 
struggle, large sums of money have been 
poured into the campaign by both con- 
tenders. 


NEA Background 

The nea has a membership of over 
900,000 consisting of “classroom teachers, 
school administrators, college professors, 
college administrators, and specialists in 
schools, colleges, and educational agen- 
cies which are both public and private.” 
Classroom teachers in public schools con- 
stitute over 85 per cent of the total 


The Record’s mail continues to be large after 
its articles by Carl Megel (for the AFT) and 
Mrs. Marion Steet (for the NEA) broke open 
last October and December the issue of how 
teachers can best be represented organization- 
ally, We expect no decrease after this free- 
swinging analysis of the problem by Mr. Mos- 
kow, a labor economist with a special interest 
in the professions, especially education. 
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membership. One of the major beliefs 
of the Nea, however, is that since edu- 
cation is a profession unique unto itself, 
membership in associations should not be 
limited to classroom teachers, There- 
fore, all state affiliates and most local 
associations accept both teachers and 
administrators as members. 

In line with its concept of profes- 
sionalism, the NEA uses the term “pro- 
fessional negotiations” to distinguish its 
efforts at bargaining from the traditional 
collective bargaining procedures of the 
labor movement. When an impasse arises, 
it advocates various forms of third-party 
intervention, most of which consist of 
modified types of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, requiring the bargainers to accept 
a decision of an impartial arbiter. At no 
time, however, does it advocate using 
state labor relations agencies or state 
mediation agencies since, in their opin- 
ion, disputes should always be settled 
through “educational channels.” In ex- 
treme cases, when agreement cannot be 
reached, the Association may resort to 
sanctions ranging from publicizing un- 
favorable teaching conditions in a parti- 
cular school district to a mass refusal to 
sign contracts by all teachers employed 
in the district. 

in reality, “professional negotiations” 
is a generic term which the NEA uses to 
refer to a wide variety of different rela- 
tionships between school boards and 
local teacher associations. For example, 
a local affiliate is considered to have a 
Level I professional negotiations agree- 
ment if the school board has made a 
written statement, which may be in the 
minutes of the board meeting, that it 
recognizes the association as the repre- 
sentative of all teachers in the district or 
even merely as the representative of its 
own members. Level II agreements con- 
sist of recognition and establishment of 
a negotiations procedure. If a means for 
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settling impasses is added, the agreement 
is then considered Level HI. 

It is interesting to note that the As- 
sociation classifies as professional ne- 
gotiations a general school board policy 
statement which establishes a procedure 
for recognizing employee organizations, 
but names no specific representative of 
the teachers. In addition, dual and pro- 
portional systems of representation are 
considered professional negotiations. On 
the basis of this inclusive definition, it is 
not surprising that the Nea can claim 
over 346 local affiliates that engage in 
professional negotiations, It does not 
mention, however, that most of these 
local groups are merely recognized by 
the school board as the representative of 
their members or of all teachers in a 
district—often a far different thing from 
the actuality of meaningful negotiations 
in practice. 


Union’s Rise 

Nationally, the arr has over 100,000 
members, the majority concentrated in 
large cities. The constitution grants locals 
the right to determine on an individual 
basis whether or not administrators shall 
be admitted as members; but few admin- 
istrators join, and they are often prohib- 
ited from holding office or even voting 
on motions. Thus, the Federation em- 
phasizes that it is the only organization 
specifically devoted to the interests of 
classroom teachers. 

As expected, the arr makes no effort 
to distinguish its approach to teacher- 
board relations from traditional collec- 
tive bargaining. Although it does not 
advocate strikes as a means of settling 
impasses, the 1963 national convention 
passed a resolution (No. 79) which rec- 
ognized the right of locals to strike 
under certain circumstances and urged 
“. . the art-cio and affiliated interna- 
tional unions to support such strikes 


when they occur.” This resolution is of 

jal importance because previously 
there had been no official strike policy 
even though locals had been supported 
when they went on strike. 

Although the art has been advocating 
collective bargaining for over 20 years, 
it has displayed no clear understanding 
of exactly what collective bargaining for 
teachers distinctively entails. In fact, the 
confusion over the art’s definition of 
collective bargaining is quite similar to 
that exhibited by the NEA on professional 
negotiations. For example, although the 
‘art claims to have approximately 12 writ- 
ten agreements between school boards 
and teachers’ unions, only four of them 
include terms and conditions of employ- 
‘ment, while the others are merely recog- 
nition agreements. In addition, several 
agreements do not provide for exclusive 
recognition; and in two cases, the school 
boards have signed written agreements 
With both the nea affiliate and the AFT 
local. 

Tt is clear then, that in reality, many 
of the local affiliates of both organiza- 
tions, while supposedly negotiating, are 
doing little more than making statements 
at open meetings of their school boards. 
It appears, however, that both the NEA 
and the arr are aiming for a procedure 
whereby the school board and the teach- 
ers’ organization would jointly deter- 
mine the salaries and conditions of em- 
ployment of the teachers. Only when 
this is achieved will true negotiations 
take place. 

In terms of the effect upon school 
administration, no significant difference 
between the approaches of the NEA and 
the arr seems discernible. Although there 
are broad ideological differences between 
the two organizations, the practical im- 
pact of their policies is almost identical. 
The school superintendent finds great 
difficulty in distinguishing between the 


NEA’s “professional holiday” and the aFt’s 
“strike.” If it is often claimed that the 
AFT is more militant than the NEA, many 
local instances have been found to the 
contrary. When negotiations are con- 
ducted by either of the two organiza- 
tions, essentially the same problems arise, 
and the participants assume essentially 
the same roles. And even the general 
tenor of negotiating sessions seems very 
similar. 

Meanwhile, the battle rages between 
the nea and the arr for the power and 
prestige that teachers’ loyalties will bring 
and for the dominance of one broad 
ideology over the other. That battle is 
well reflected in the recent debate in the 
Record between Carl Megel (2), repre- 
senting the union, and Mrs. Marion Steet 
(4), spokesman for the Association. 


Who Coerces Whom? 

Megel pictures the arr as a strong 
defender of teacher rights and liberties. 
After labeling the NEA a “company un- 
ion,” he then attempts to document his 
argument that administrator coercion is 
responsible for most of the NEA member- 
ship. He presents examples of teacher 
contracts and salary schedules which 
contain clauses requiring membership in 
educational associations. He quotes from 
administrator bulletins to teachers, urg- 
ing them to join educational associations, 
and he then questions the mystique of a 
voluntary membership of 100 per cent. 
After giving several other examples, he 
restates the AFT’s position on the freedom 
of teachers to join organizations of their 
own choosing. 

In explaining his criticism of admin- 
istrator coercion to join educational as- 
sociations, he claims that, “it keeps teach- 
ers weak; it denies them an opportunity 
for real leadership in an educational 
democracy.” At another point, he claims 
that “an intimidated teacher is a fright- 
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ened teacher. A frightened teacher be- 
comes a poor teacher, unable to teach 
democracy properly to sons and daugh- 
ters of free Americans.” 

Mrs. Steet takes up this challenge and, 
in her usual eloquent manner, makes the 
best of a bad case.’ Her central claim is 
“not to justify any coercive or conscrip- 
tory membership practices of teacher 
associations or teacher unions, nor to 
attempt to prove that there is no coercion 
of membership in teacher organizations 
anywhere in the United States.” Yet she 
later asserts that a careful study of Mr. 
Megel’s documents “. . . causes one to 
doubt seriously whether Megel has un- 
covered even a small coercion conspiracy 
against teachers.” She does admit, how- 
ever, that four of the bulletins which 
Megel presented “do say crassly that 
teachers are either required or expected 
to join specific professional organiza- 
tions.” 

She then very cleverly puts Megel on 
the defensive by presenting a well docu- 
mented case that the arr engages in 
coercive practices. Mrs. Steet concludes 
that, 


It should be noted that in all his efforts 
to round up documentary evidence of 
membership coercion in professional as- 
sociations, the author has not submitted a 
single teacher contract within the decade 
of the 1960s containing a clause requiring 
membership or “service fees” to any pro- 
fessional association. 


Appearance and Reality 


Thus, although she claims that she does 
not try to prove that “there is no coer- 
cion of membership in teacher organiza- 
tions anywhere in the United States,” 
what she ends up doing is first, to 
criticize coercion of any kind to join 


_1 Mrs. Steet has debated with arr representa- 
tives before my education classes at Temple 
University on three different occasions -MHM 
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teacher organizations; second, to attack 
Megel’s evidence that there is coercion 
to join nea affiliates; and third, to attack 
the arr for engaging in coercive prac- 
tices. She leaves the reader with the im- 
pression that there is no evidence to 
support Megel’s contention that coercion 
is applied to teachers to join education 
associations, and that if there is any coer- 
cion (which she admits is wrong), then 
it occurs in such a small number of cases 
that it is of no great concern. 

Unfortunately, this approach by Mrs. 
Steet is somewhat misleading. She would 
have been on much safer ground if she 
had said that the nea realized that there 
was administrative pressure on teachers 
to join educational associations in some 
school districts, but that they were at- 
tempting to eliminate this practice. She 
could have documented this contention 
by showing that teachers are more ac- 
tive in the Association than they had 
been in previous years. 

My own opinion is that anyone who 
claims that administrator coercion does 
not exist simply has not come in contact 
with classroom teachers. It is quite com- 
mon for a teacher to be told by his prin- 
cipal or superintendent that he is ex- 
pected to join the Association. Obviously, 
pressures of this type will rarely be overt 
or in written form because the practice 
of forcing a public employee to join an 
organization as a condition of employ- 
ment is almost always considered illegal. 
This does not mean that informal pres- 
sures are any less formidable to the 
teacher. 

Pressures will usually be similar to the 
type described by the Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Relation Board in the follow- 
ing case: 


It was found that the superintendent had 
unlawfully assisted the local education 
association in obtaining recognition on 
the basis of signed authorization cards 


_ checked by the school auditor, while at 
the same time, the superintendent told 
“the local union affiliated with the Wis- 
consin Federation of Teachers to petition 
“the wers for an election if they wished 
‘to secure representation rights. 
Im a later case the Board held that 
"a school district, by the action of its prin- 
cipal in soliciting membership applications 
and dues and by selling tickets for the 
convention of the Wisconsin Education 
T Association to the teachers employed by 
“the school district, unlawfully assisted 
such organization and interfered with the 
right of its employees to join or refrain 
| from joining a labor organization. 
Even though most pressures will be in- 
formal, a surprisingly large number of 
documented cases exist. For example, if 
Mrs. Steet doubted Megel’s contention, 
all she had to do was to read a letter in 
the November, 1964, issue of the Journal 
of the nea, Addressed to the Educational 
Policies Commission under the date of 
to September, 1964, it said, 
Tam a new teacher beginning my teach- 
__ ing career, As a part of my orientation, I 
Was told that I must join my professional 
organization—the NEA. I have done so. 
However, I have been unable to find out 
“just what I will receive in return for 
» my membership dues and loyalty (italics 
supplied). 
The 1955 report of the Committee on 
overnment Employee Organization Re- 
lations of the American Bar Association 
Contains the report of a study conducted 
by the wea in 1952. In a survey of 1,516 
Superintendents, over 16 per cent re- 
Ported that teachers were required to 
Join education associations. 
i Further evidence of teacher conscrip- 
ton is supplied in my own survey of 150 
Public school teachers from three differ- 
ent sections of Pennsylvania. Forty-eight 
per cent of the respondents said there 
Was administrative pressure placed on 
them to join a teacher association. 
When presented with evidence that an 
ator is forcing teachers to join, 


a 


Mrs. Steet’s response, typical of the 
NEa’s attitude, is that “professional teach- 
ers should and do rebel against such 
practices. Moreover, the NEA and it af- 
filiates encourage and support teachers in 
throwing off any such tyranny.” 


Coercion and Union Shop 


Things, however, are not quite so 
simple. It is unreasonable to expect a 
teacher to rebel against his supervisor 
when it may mean his job; it is equally 
unreasonable to expect the nea to be 
with him at the barricades. A bit of anal- 
ysis may help. 

First, for example, it is necessary to 
separate the problem of administrative 
pressure to join teacher organizations 
from organizational pressure to join 
teacher organizations. The latter refers, 
of course, to the union shop issue, a con- 
troversy all its own that must be sepa- 
rated from the former problem. 

Under the union shop, the majority of 
employees force a minority of employees 
to join their organization. Instead of 
being unilaterally decreed by the admin- 
istrator, it is a right which an organiza- 
tion of employees has obtained through 
negotiations. If the majority of employees 
are opposed to the organizational secu- 
rity provision, they then have the right 
to vote out the organization in a secret 
ballot election. 

The union shop issue is basically one 
of “majority rights” versus “individual 
rights.” It is often termed the “right to 
work” issue, but a much more accurate 
statement is “the right to work at terms 
that have been rejected by the majority 
of employees.” Although this is a ques- 
tion on which reasonable men disagree, 
Mrs. Steet assumes that the union shop 
can never be educationally sanctioned. 

Forced membership, however, is not 
necessarily an evil if it is controlled by 
teachers. Actually, it can be argued that 
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if teaching is ever to be truly a profes- 
sion, it will be necessary for teachers 
themselves to control entrance to the 
profession. Under these circumstances, 
forced membership into the teachers’ 
organization becomes only an integral 
aspect of professionhood. A requirement 
of this type is far different from coer- 
cion by administrators, which usually 
interferes with the effectiveness of a 
teachers’ organization. 

Failing to recognize this distinction, 
Mrs. Steet lumps together the union shop 
and administrator coercion and then 
argues against both as if they were the 
same thing. Ironically, Megel agrees with 
Mrs. Steet on this point. His opening 
sentence is, “The American Federation 
of Teachers maintains that teachers have 
the right to join professional organiza- 
tions of their own choice without coer- 
cion or intimidation.” In a later section 
of the article he restates that, “The 
American Federation of Teachers has 
historically supported the right of teach- 
ers to join the organizations of their 
own choosing.” 


Sisters under the Skin? 


Megel’s views and those of the arr are 
completely opposed to the attitude of 
the art-cro. In fact, Megel’s arguments 
are quite similar to those used by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in 
their fight against the union shop. In 
arguing for a right-to-work law, the 
Chamber of Commerce states that, “A 
right to work law guarantees that an 
employee will have the right to work at 
his job without being forced by any- 
one—the government, an employer, or 
a union—to join a particular union.” 

As the art grows in size and wins ex- 
clusive representational rights in other 
school districts, their present position on 
teachers’ freedom to join organizations 
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will become less tenable. Local affiliates 
which have won exclusive representa- 
tional rights will want to strengthen their 
position and thus eventually obtain un- 
ion shops. A step in this direction has 
already been taken in New York City, 
where the urr has negotiated a provision 
that prevents an officer of any other 
teacher organization from representing 
a teacher who has a grievance. In the 
near future, pressure from locals will 
force a change in the position of the 
AFT on this issue. 

The NEA will find itself in the same 
situation. In fact, leaders of their local 
affiliates who were victorious in elec- 
tions with the arr have already felt the 
need to strengthen their position as the 
dominant organization. The Milwaukee 
Teacher Association, which won a rep- 
resentational election last spring, has peti- 
tioned the Wisconsin Employment Re- 
lations Board to deny the Milwaukee 
Teachers Union the right to a dues 
check-off and to prohibit the mru from 
representing teachers when they have 
grievances. This type of local pressure 
will produce a change in the NEA’s na- 
tional policy, and eventually the NEA 
will have to find some euphemism for 
the “union shop” and begin to advocate 
it for “professional” reasons. 


Administrator Domination 


Unfortunately, the arguments of both 
Megel and Mrs. Steet are somewhat 
misplaced. With the advent of collective 
negotiations, one of the most important 
issues facing any group of teachers 1s 
administrator domination of teacher or- 
ganizations. In order for negotiations to 
be effective, teachers must be represented 
by an organization that is primarily 
concerned with their own interests. If 
an administrator controls a teacher Or- 
ganization, there is no guarantee that the 
best interests of the teachers will be 


represented at the negotiating table. 

The nea is correct in saying that teach- 
ers have a great deal in common with 
other educators (i.e., administrators and 
supervisory personnel) because they are 
working in the same field. They do not 
recognize, however, that a teacher or- 
ganization controlled by administrators 
will not be as effective in meeting the 
distinctive needs of teachers as will be an 
organization that is controlled by teach- 
ers themselves. 

Whenever the subject is mentioned, 
administrators frequently assume that a 
personal attack is being made, and an 
objective discussion of the problem be- 
comes exceedingly difficult. On the con- 
trary, most administrators would never 
think of attempting to dominate their 
local organizations. But the fact remains 
that there are instances where this prac- 
tice occurs, and where the threat exists at 
all, the classroom teacher clearly needs 
protection. 

Since the supervisor has the authority 
to act in the interest of the employer, 
there is no assurance, of course, that 
he will act entirely in the interest of 
the employees. In addition, because of the 
great difference between the job of the 
supervisor and those of his subordinates, 
their separate interests may not be served 
best by the same decisions. Maximum 
benefit for the teacher can only be ob- 
tained when leadership of his organiza- 
tion is devoted exclusively to his interest. 
Thus, when a teacher organization is 
controlled by administrators, the con- 
flict of interests is most likely to produce 
an unjust situation for the teacher. 

This conflict is illustrated vividly in 


the not unusual circumstances exem- 
plified in Missouri: 


Msta [Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion] leaders take great care to avoid ac- 
tions that would result in divisions in the 
educational lobby. As we shall see later, 


in 1961, Msta shied away from taking 
stands that might alienate school boards 
or county superintendents, Indeed it 
seems fair to say that a major reason Mis- 
souri has no teacher tenure or minimum 
salary laws is that the Msra has not wished 
to alienate its school board supporters in 
behalf of its classroom teacher constitu- 
ency by recommending such proposals to 
the legislature. Unity strengthens msra’s 
bargaining position, but also imposes 

limits on its objectives (7). 

There are many other cases in which 
the interests of the administrator and 
those of the teachers will conflict. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the teachers de- 
cide it is necessary to invoke sanctions 
against their school district. If a princi- 
pal or superintendent were leading the 
teacher organization, it is inconceivable 
that he could take such an action against 
himself; an administrator understandably 
has too great a vested interest in seeing 
that the schools remain open and that a 
large number of prospective teachers ap- 
ply for jobs in his jurisdiction. Compara- 
ble trouble arises when a teacher organi- 
zation urges the reinstatement of a teacher 
fired for reasons unacceptable to his 
peers, but must do its urging through the 
same superintendent responsible for the 
contested dismissal. 

These examples only appear far- 
fetched. One result of collective negotia- 
tions of all types is that teacher organi- 
zations will become much more active, 
and under these circumstances, it is es- 
sential that the organization be controlled 
by the teachers. If control rests anywhere 
else, the negotiating power of the organi- 
zation will be diluted. 


A Voice Wholly Lost? 


Documented cases of administrator 
domination of teacher organizations are 
numerous. For example, in the 1952 year- 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators, results were re- 
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ported of a survey on the role of the 
superintendent in the comprehensive 
local education association in his com- 
munity. Out of 3,135 replies, 5o per cent 
of the rural superintendents and 56 per 
cent of the city superintendents reported 
that they were regular members and par- 
ticipated on a par with other individual 
members, Over 32 per cent of the rural 
superintendents and more than 20 per 
cent of the city superintendents stated 
that they were influential members and 
were consulted on the selection of offi- 
cers and determination of policies. 
Further evidence is supplied in the 
survey I conducted of 150 Pennsylvania 
teachers. Sixty per cent of the respond- 
ents said that their teacher associations 
were dominated by administrators. 
Even if it is not admitted that the NEA 
is dominated by administrators, it must 
be recognized that the organization does 
not speak for the classroom teacher. At 
its 1963 convention, the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, which “represents” 
85 per cent of the membership, voted to 
invoke sanctions against the state of 
Utah. It also voted for a resolution that 
would have forced segregated local and 
state affiliates of the NEA to admit Negro 
members or drop their affiliation. On the 
next day, the delegate assembly voted 
against both of these resolutions; conse- 
quently, they were not put into practice. 
In effect, even though the classroom 
teachers were in favor of these two reso- 
lutions, the NEA took an opposite stand. 
Too, the arr claims that although 85 
per cent of the nea’s membership is class- 
room teachers, their executive committee 
of 11 members has only two classroom 
teachers; their board of trustees of six 
members has only one classroom teacher; 
and the 75-member board of directors 
involves only 22 classroom teachers. To 
the best of my knowledge, the Nea has 
never denied these allegations. When 
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questioned about the subject, NEA repre- 
sentatives claimed that they have no 
figures on the subject. Thus, there is no 
reason to think that the art's charges are 
inaccurate. The crucial problem, then— 
with which neither Mrs. Steet nor Mr. 
Megel really come to grips—is one of 
how to prevent administrators from 
dominating teacher organizations. An 
outright ban on administrator member- 
ship in teacher organizations would be 
one possible solution to the problem. 
Given present conditions, however, a 
more feasible solution would be to per- 
mit supervisors to join teacher organiza- 
tions but with certain safeguards to 
prevent basic conflicts of interest. Such 
safeguards would exclude administrators 
from elective office, from important com- 
mittee chairmanships, and from voting; 
they might even entail a provision for 
having administrators leave the meeting 
room when a controversial topic is dis- 
cussed. 

Some of these procedures are followed 
by public employees’ unions recognized 
under President Kennedy’s executive 
order No. 10988, In addition, some pri- 
vate employee unions have provisions to 
accept supervisors into membership but 
without eligibility to serve on the execu- 
tive board or on the negotiating com- 
mittee. 


NEA’s Major Failure 


Mrs. Steet refers to the “substantial 
contribution of the professional teacher 
association to public education and 
teacher welfare.” In one place, she points 
to the “impressive accomplishment” of 
the nea, and later she even refers to the 
“phenomenal success” of the Nea. In talk- 
ing about the rate of increase in teachers! 
pay, she considers the 65 per cent m- 
crease in salaries and the fact that teacher 
salaries are now about “16 per cent above 


those in industry” to be “impressive.” 
It is difficult for me to see how Mrs. 
Steet can claim such sweeping success for 
the nea in improving teacher welfare 
when the average salary of all teachers in 
1963-1964 was $5,953. Teacher salaries 
were only 1.7 per cent above earnings for 
all employees in manufacturing industries, 
and average earnings of federal civilian 
employees in 1962 were 12.6 per cent 
above those of teachers. In 1959, earnings 
of all teachers ranked 14th among aver- 
age earnings for 18 professions. Only 
social and welfare workers, librarians, 
clergymen, and dieticians earned less on 
the average than all classroom teachers in 
the public schools. In Mrs. Steet’s own 
school district in Philadelphia, the maxi- 
mum a teacher can earn with a master’s 
degree plus 30 credit hours is $8,750. 
Another indication of the nea’s failure 
is the success of the arr in winning nine 
of the 20 representational elections held 
since 1961. On close examination, the 
victories prove to be remarkable accom- 
plishments: Not only is the arr generally 
lacking as a professional organization, but 
its affiliation with the labor movement is 
anathema to many teachers. There seems 
little doubt that that affiliation has seri- 
ously hampered its organizing efforts, yet 
many arr leaders still view their labor 
connection as something close to holy 
and, consequently, refuse to examine its 
actual benefits and costs. In any case, 
the arr victories can only mean that 
teachers are dissatisfied with the NEA. 


The Union Impact? 


At the 1964 NEA convention, many of 
the speakers discussed the challenge cre- 
ated by the labor movement's active 
interest in organizing teachers. Had the 
Nea been successful, it would not today 
be facing this particular challenge. 

This challenge of the arr has appar- 
ently produced many drastic changes in 


the organizational structure of the NEA. 
For example, the funds allocated to 
the nea’s Urban Project, which is re- 
sponsible for teacher negotiations, have 
increased remarkably since 1961-1962, 
when only $28,000 was spent. In suc- 
ceeding years, expenditures increased to 
$215,000, then to $389,000, and finally 
this year to over $440,000. In addition, 
the Board of Directors “. . . authorized 
expenditure of an additional $500,000 to 
be expended this year through national, 
state, and local action to strengthen the 
local affiliates” (3). Consequently, over 
10 per cent of the Nea’s budget is now 
being spent on teacher negotiations— 
which indicates that at least financially 
the Association is becoming more of a 
teachers’ organization. 

On the local level, collective negotia- 
tions have caused a similar trend. For ex- 
ample, in the districts where representa- 
tional elections were held and eligibility 
to vote was determined by an impartial 
person, principals and other administra- 
tors have always been excluded from the 
unit of representation. This trend can 
only result in administrators’ being forced 
into a secondary role in the NEA. In fact, 
it could easily result in administrators’ 
withdrawing from the NEA. 

As it is now organized, however, the 
NEA can never be an effective organiza- 
tion for representing teachers in negotia- 
tions with school boards. The average 
teacher currently pays $10 national dues, 
$10 state association dues, and approxi- 
mately $2 local dues. This dues structure 
is top heavy. Because the bulk of the 
funds must be expended at the local level, 
if the school district is too small for suffi- 
cient money to be accumulated, then pos- 
sibly county or even state associations will 
have to direct negotiations. At present, 
the Urban Project has approximately 25 
staff persons who have been attempting 
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to service from Washington the local 
and state associations. After two years 
of traveling the country, the Urban 
Project staff is finally beginning to real- 
ize that its task is impossible. Unable to 
serve effectively in this way the thou- 
sands of school districts in the United 
States, the nea has begun to allocate 
funds directly to state and local associa- 
tions. 

Traditionally, local education associa- 
tions have been inept in improving 
teacher welfare. For example, in a 1959 
NEA survey of the activities of local edu- 
cation associations, 80 per cent of the 
local associations reported that they sent 
two or fewer communications to their 
school board during the past year. Ninety 
per cent of the local associations said 
they received two or fewer communica- 
tions from the school authorities. As ex- 
pected, 75 per cent of the associations re- 
ported that they spent the majority of 
their time participating in social activities. 


Organizing for the Future 


From all indications, it appears that 
this image of the local association is 
changing and that teachers are finally 
realizing that it is essential for them to 
form effective organizations. Obtaining 
funds for education involves a sophisti- 
cated power struggle, and teachers are 
rather late in accepting this fact. 

Since teachers have no power to bar- 
gain individually similar to some college 
professors, the role of the teacher organi- 
zation in this struggle will be crucial. 
Because teachers can only be protected 
by an effective organization, it seems 
probable that the teacher organization of 
tomorrow will be quite different from 
either the arr or the NEA, 

First, it will be structured to func- 
tion effectively in collective negotiations. 
Most likely, negotiations will be con- 
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ducted at the local level, but if they 
move upward to a county or regional 
level, then the county organization will 
control the majority of revenues and 
full-time personnel. State and national 
organizations will provide support in the 
form of consultants and research services; 
but in large school districts, the local 
organization will retain full control. In 
smaller districts, the state organization 
will play a more important role, and in 
some states, negotiations will move rap- 
idly to the state level. 

Second, the primary function of the 
organization will be to serve the needs 
of the teachers. As collective negotiations 
become more widespread, administrators 
will be pushed out of any decision-mak- 
ing positions in the teacher organization 
unless they are completely dedicated to 
the welfare of the teachers. A very loose 
affiliation will be retained with organiza- 
tions of principals and superintendents. 

Third, negotiated compulsory mem- 
bership provisions will be widespread. 
Not only will teachers be required to 
join organizations after they have been 
hired, but in some cases school boards 
will only be able to hire teachers who 
are organization members. 

Fourth, subject-matter organizations, 
like the National Council for Social Stud- 
ies, will continue to be organized on a 
national basis, and most original contri- 
butions in curriculum and study mate- 
tials will come from national committees 
specifically organized for the purpose. — 

Fifth, each local organization that 1s 
negotiating will have at least one full- 
time person, and dues will have to be 
sufficient to pay for assistance from vari- 
ous specialists such as attorneys and con- 
sultants. The rapid increase in the num- 
ber of full-time executive secretaries 
working for local teacher organizations 
indicates that a trend in this direction 
has already begun. 


Finally, as the negotiating organization 
obtains higher salaries for teachers, its 
concern will begin to shift toward pro- 
fessional issues on which teachers can 
act effectively. Such problems as the 
management of dropouts, the preparation 
of students for college, and the improve- 
ment of guidance systems are illustra- 
tions, This shift to a dual orientation has 
already begun in New York, where the 
United Federation of Teachers, the ex- 
clusive bargaining agent, has expended 
enormous energies on the “effective 


schools plan” for long-range improve- 
ment of the city’s public schools. 
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The children’s book room 
and the world beyond 


Beim, J. Swimming bole. New York: Mor- 
row, 1950. Pp. 45. $2.00. 

Brown, Margaret W. The dead bird. New 
York: Young Scott, 1959. Unpaged. 
$2.75. 

Bruckner, K. The day of the bomb. New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1963. Pp. 189. 


$3.50. 

Ish-Kishor, S. A boy of old Prague. New 
York: Pantheon, 1964. Pp. 92. $3.95. 

Keats, E. J. The snowy day. New York: 
Viking, 1962. Unpaged. $3.00. 

Keats, E. J. Whistle for Willie. New York: 
Viking, 1964. Pp. 32. $3.50. 

O'Dell, S. Island of the blue dolphins. 
ye 9 Houghton Mifflin, 1960. Pp. 184. 

2.75. 

Saint-Exupéry, A. The little prince. New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1943. Pp. 
91. $3.50. 

Sawyer, Ruth. Roller skates. New York: 
Viking, 1936. Pp. 186. $2.00. 

Seuss, Dr. Green eggs and ham. New York: 
Random, 1960. Pp. 62. $1.95. 

Shotwell, Louise R. Roosevelt Grady. 
Cleveland: World, 1963. Pp. 151. $2.95. 

Sterling, Dorothy. Mary Jane. New York: 
Doubleday, 1959. Pp. 214. $2.75. 

Stull, Edith G. My turtle died today. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1964. Pp. 
32. (Young Owl Books. 40 vol. $79.93 
the set). 

Tunis, J. R. Keystone kids. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1943. Pp. 209, $2.00. 
Werstein, I. The long escape. New York: 

Scribner, 1964. Pp. 189, $3.50. 

White, E. B. Charlotte’s web, New York: 

Harper, 1952. Pp. 184. $2.95. 
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Wilder, Laura I. Little house in the big 
woods. New York: Harper, 1932. Pp. 
238. $2.95. 

Wondriska, W. The tomato patch. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1964. 
Unpaged. $3.50. 


Once upon a time, the world of chil- 
dren’s literature was serene. Kenneth 
Grahame, A, A. Milne, and Lewis Car- 
roll, whose works have endured so well, 
wrote with gentility and restraint largely 
to please themselves or to amuse the 
children of close friends. Today there is 
turbulence in storybook land, and other- 
wise temperate observers dredge their 
vocabularies for words like “rubbish,” 
“worthless,” “profiteering,” and “char- 
latanism” when describing the current 
harvest of books for young people. Al 
though much of the stridency in this 
critical outpouring may be dismissed as 
hyperbole, there persists at its core a 


An authentic children’s literature—not prim- 
ers or readers but honest-to-Shakespeare books 
—is as subject to responsible criticism as its adult 
counterpart. We are too seldom reminded, how- 
ever, that the fit of children’s tales to life and 
the literary values they embody or fail to meet 
are important objects of critical concern. In this 
essay-review, Dr. Jacobs, an educator with a 
special concern for the qualities of literary ex- 
perience in youngsters, remedies this situation 
in his evaluation of 18 “juveniles,” both old and 
new. 


central truth. Too often in seeking to 
emulate the “classical” writers of fantasy, 
today’s writers have succeeded only in 
caricaturing them through an insipid “su- 
burban” literature peopled by nervous 
little taxis and elephants who wear eye- 
glasses. Really good fantasy has no truck 
with the trivial and the commonplace, an 
axiom whose truth has long been known 
by readers loyal to E. B. White and J. 
R. R. Tolkien. Nor will children, when 
allowed free choice, elect to immerse 
themselves in a literary euphoria of 
sweetness and light devoid of both exul- 
tation and suffering. 

This review concerns, in the main, 
children’s books about the “real” world, 
their themes drawn from life and treated 
without timidity—often with harshness. 
They are not all good books; some are 
markedly inadequate. But their authors 
share a common willingness to be 
counted, to stand committed before the 
young on certain perplexing multi- 
dimensional issues. Since, because of their 
content, these are not broadly representa- 
tive works, it is proper to inquire before 
examining them precisely why they often 
surpass in quality and, more importantly, 
in honesty of outlook the preponderance 
of children’s books now appearing. 


Publishers Babies 


In large measure it is the publishers 
who exercise a crucial if not a determin- 
ing role in regulating the tenor of chil- 
dren’s literature, and inevitably they bear 
a major responsibility for its woes. In 
1963, publishers introduced nearly 3,000 
books, or twice their annual production 
of the late ’sos—a predictable response, 
Considering such tempting inducements 
as a spiralling population, increased ex- 
penditures for schools and libraries, and 
the heightened aspirations of affluent par- 
ents. Yet even in the context of this es- 
calating demand, the major houses must 


still prepare a certain number of purely 
profitable titles each year in order to 
operate juvenile departments that “pay 
their way.” When the comparatively 
limited output of talented writers for 
children is exhausted, only the glamorous 
expedients of clever promotion and pack- 
aging may appear potent enough to make 
up the difference. The buying public, 
largely uninformed or misinformed, is 
thus buried in an avalanche of super- 
ficially appealing books which are, at 
best, mediocre in language and theme. 
Paradoxically, by encouraging the dilu- 
tion of popular taste, the publishers extri- 
cate themselves financially while under- 
mining their own elaborate and generally 
sincere attempts to present a superior 
product. 

Similarly, trade reviewers inflict seri- 
ous if unintended injury on the quality of 
children’s books. With the exception of 
the various semiannual children’s book 
supplements (often overly severe by way 
of compensation), most reviewers of 
books for young people habitually con- 
fine themselves to short discussions of 
“recommended” works, The practice of 
publishing these uncritical summary re- 
views is justified by pointing to the awe- 
some number of books that must be 
evaluated and to the special plot-knowl- 
edge requirements of purchasing li- 
brarians. But fundamental harm to the 
field has resulted from the policy of 
limited reviewing because, lacking a hier- 
archy of accountability, there never has 
evolved any really substantial body of 
literary criticism useful as a common 
standard of reference. Since the stature 
of even exceptional books (the eventual 
Newbery and Caldecott Prize winners) 
is indiscernible among early reviews, 
there is perpetuated something of a 
gentleman’s club, a privileged sanctuary 
for mediocrity calling to mind the 
whimsical caucus race in Wonderland 
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where “. . . everybody has won, and all 
must have prizes.” 

It would be erroneous, however, to 
portray the children’s book field as an 
unrelieved wasteland. The much ma- 
ligned limited-vocabulary or “easy-to- 
read” books, such as Dr. Seuss’s Green 
Eggs and Ham, have proven wonderfully 
successful with young children and are, 
moreover, clearly preferable to the bland- 
ness of Dick, Jane, Spot, and Puff. In- 
formational books, now appearing in vast 
array, stand indicted for repetition of 
subject, especially the aerospace motif, 
and for excessive pedantry (echoing 
sometimes a publisher’s hope for adop- 
tions as enrichment reading in school 
units); still, they permit children to ex- 
plore, for the first time on their own 
level, adult subjects previously closed to 
them—topics ranging from bridge build- 
ing and biology to Egyptian art and 
Tschaikowsky. 


Stories and Issues 


Perhaps even more noteworthy are re- 
newed attempts to confront younger 
audiences with fictional representations 
of the perennial issues to which man is 
heir. This is scarcely a new phenomenon, 
for when unimpeded by misplaced pro- 
tectiveness, the pages of children’s books 
always have reflected the concern of 
young people with important problems. 
Nevertheless, the following examples of 
contemporary statements addressed to 
three fundamental questions—prejudice, 
war, and death—are pertinent and highly 
significant. 

Prejudice, both racial and religious, 
strikes at the heart of the national con- 
science. It is probably too early in the 
Negro’s drive for equality to expect in 
children’s books dealing with “color” the 
fragile mixture of insight and dispassion 
characteristic of fully mature social com- 
ment, But an inkling of what more 
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temperate times may one day bring is 
suggested in two splendid picture books, 
The Snowy Day and Whistle for Willie. 
In these stories about Peter, a little boy 
at play in the city streets, author Ezra 
Jack Keats never mentions that Peter’s 
skin is black. Yet instead of earning praise 
for his refusal to plead self-consciously 
for white men’s “tolerance,” Keats has 
been lampooned for the singular offense 
of drawing Peter’s mother as “stout,” 
after the Negro stereotype. Their un- 
distinguished texts notwithstanding, these 
delightful little books deserve more 
tender and certainly more rational hand- 
ling. 
Other commendable books about the 
Negro sometimes are marred by di- 
dacticism and plaintiveness. In Jerrold 
Beim’s Swimming Hole, a pint-sized bigot 
is shamed, quite incredibly, into admit- 
ting the senselessness of color prejudice 
as a basis for friendship when his own 
white skin darkens following a sunbath. 
Mary Jane, by Dorothy Sterling, uses a 
squirrel mascot as a device to help the 
story’s sub-teen protagonist bring about 
the integration of Wilson Junior High, 
fulfilling for all except the vengeful 
Mothers’ League the promise of inter- 
group harmony. More restrained and ap- 
pealing but cast in the same optimistic 
vein is Roosevelt Grady, by Louisa R. 
Shotwell, a book purporting to explain 
how a nine-year-old child of itinerant 
Negro sharecroppers succeeds through 
ingenuity and singlemindedness in getting 
for his family a “stay-put place.” The 
saving grace of Miss Shotwell’s book is 
its sympathetic depiction of the Grady 
family’s quiet pride and dignity in the 
face of crushing, unreasoning poverty. 
Of Ghettoes and Bombs 

In marked contrast to these defensive, 


often ill-defined presentations of the 
Negro’s predicament are tougher, more 


candid portrayals of prejudice against 
Jews. In almost identical circumstances 
as the scene in J. D. Salinger’s short story 
for adults, “Down at the Dinghy,” John 
R. Tunis captures in Keystone Kids the 
frustration and disbelief of a young ball- 
player's first glimpse of the “river” separ- 
ating him from other men: 


. . . I must have been eight or nine years 
old. . . . One day I was playing alone in 
the street, and another boy from down 
the road came by and said, “Hey, are you 
a kike? are you a kike?” . . . And I said, 
“Am I a kite? Of course I’m not a kite.” 
“Ha,” he said, “I guess you don’t know 
what a kike is.” So I went inside and 
found my mother. “Ma,” I said, “what’s 
a kike, what is it?” My mother, she looked 
at me a long, long while. Finally she told 
me. She told me lots... . 


Equally powerful and more starkly 
realistic is Sulamith Ish-Kishor’s A Boy 
of Old Prague, Set in the ghetto of six- 
teenth-century Prague, it describes the 
experiences of Tomás, a sensitively por- 
trayed peasant boy who is given over as 
bond servant to a wealthy Jew. Having 
absorbed the beliefs common to his time, 
he is astonished to find in the home, in 
place of black magic and blood sacrifices 
of Christian children, a justice and kind- 
ness unknown to him outside the ghetto 
walls. In a final darkly dramatic scene, 
the entire community and its inhabitants 
are mercilessly destroyed in a fiery po- 
grom intended to satisfy a feudal lord’s 
thirst for vengeance. The mood of the 
book, already bleak, is accentuated by 
the sombre, striking drawings of Ben 
Shahn. 

While children’s stories about racial 
and religious bigotry are revealing of 
man’s inhumanity to man, the theme is 
doubly underscored in stories of war. 
That war is seldom glorious, always 
tragic and wasteful, is illustrated by Ir- 
ving Werstein’s The Long Escape. This 
is a gripping account of the flight toward 


Dunkerque of 50 refugee children who, 
after being machine-gunned by Nazi 
Stukas along the escape roads, experience 
all the horrors of the burning city as 
they, along with the tattered remnants of 
the Allied forces, prepare to leave the 
continent. 

Poignancy rather than horror is the 
keynote of The Day of the Bomb, by 
Karl Bruckner. An Austrian National 
Prize winner now appearing in transla- 
tion, Bruckner’s book recounts the story 
behind the bronze statue of Sadako Sasaki 
in Hiroshima’s Peace Park, recalling the 
single moment in August, 1945, when in 
the name of justifiable war an entire city 
and its people were turned to cinder and 
ashes. Ten years after the blast, Sadako, 
aged 14, lies dying in a hospital of de- 
layed radiation damage caused by the 
bomb. Convinced that she will live if 
she can fold 1,000 paper storks, Sadako 
struggles bravely, only to have death 
overtake her as she approaches tantaliz- 
ingly close to her goal. In a passage em- 
bodying the message of the book, a 
Japanese doctor treating the innocent 
girl remarks, just before her death, that 
children know too little of reality, in 
this instance the reality of Hiroshima: 

People won't tell them about it. Parents 

are afraid to tell their sons and daughters 

about the great disaster. They think: “If 
you don’t realise the danger you don’t 
worry about it.” But that is all wrong. 

What I say is that if you don’t realise 

the danger you don’t fear it, and for that 

very reason you are all the more likely 
to lose your life because of it. 


A Necessary End 

More optimistic about man’s future is 
The Tomato Patch, by William Won- 
driska, a superbly illustrated picture 
book, ostensibly created for younger 
children but conceptually beyond the 
reach of all save the most precocious. 
Written in the present atmosphere of 
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Russo-American rapprochement, it re- 
assuringly asks in thinly veiled allegory 
if the perpetually hostile kingdoms of 
old Appletania and Krullerburg could 
learn to live in peace and “look exactly 
alike,” why not others? As the story 
opens, nobody in either of the ancient 
kingdoms can remember why they have 
accumulated so many weapons and so 
much armor, but they continue to bristle 
at each other, until one day two small 
princes meet in a tomato patch separating 
their domains. When each returns home 
and cultivates beautiful tomato plants 
(colored vividly red in contrast to the 
book’s earlier steel grey), a remarkable 
chain of events is set in motion, ending 
only when the ground is cleared of wea- 
pons and the men have all become farm- 
ers. Wondriska’s thesis, although incom- 
pletely developed, is of course, both 
welcome and alluring, 

Death in its many dimensions is an- 
other recurring theme in children’s litera- 
ture, one susceptible to widely diverse 
treatment. The death of a pig is a com- 
monplace occurrence in Laura Ingalls 
Wilder’s Little House in the Big Woods; 
it is a dreaded disaster whose prevention 
evokes moving compassion and self-sacri- 
fice in Charlotte’s Web, by E. B. White. 
Death, in Ruth Sawyer’s Roller Skates, 
serves as a mystical rite, providing a 
bridge to maturity for a perceptive child 
who experiences the loss of a favorite 
friend. In the shimmeringly delicate 
classic by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, 
The Little Prince, death is the occasion 
for enchanting fantasy. 

Death also insinuates itself into picture 
books for beginning readers. Among the 
best of these are The Dead Bird, by 
Margaret Wise Brown, and My Turtle 
Died Today, by Edith Stull. Both books 
explain death in similar fashion as part of 
a natural cycle of existence. In Dr. 
Stull’s work, following a burial ceremony 
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for Boxer, the turtle, the children in- 
volved come upon a litter of newborn 
kittens. “Will the kittens die too, like 
Boxer?” asks one. Another, perhaps too 
flatly responds, “All living things must 
die.” “But not for a long time,” suggests 
a third; “They have to live first.” Finally 
satisfied, the children become aware 
that they are hungry, and their attention 
is turned once again to their own lives. 
In Scott O'’Dell’s Island of the Blue 
Dolphins, death is examined with the de- 
tachment of adult naturalism. When her 
brother, little Ramo, fails to return from 
a hunt, young Karana grows uneasy. 
After calling out to him in vain, she 
hears barking in the distance, and then, 
... beyond the dune, near the cliff I saw 
the pack of wild dogs. There were many 
of them and they were moving around 
in a circle, 

In the middle of the circle was 
Ramo. He was lying on his back, and had 
a deep wound in his throat. He lay very 
still. When I picked him up I knew that 
he was dead. There were other wounds 
on his body from the teeth of the wild 
dogs. He had been dead a long time. . . . 

Two dogs lay on the ground not far 
from him, and in the side of one of them 
was his broken spear. 

... all night I sat there with the body 
of my brother and did not sleep. I vowed 
that someday I would kill the wild dogs 
in the cave. I would kill all of them. I 
thought of how I would do it, but mostly 
I thought of Ramo, my brother. 


The Memorable Adventure 

The three themes discussed here— 
prejudice, war, and death—and others 
like them require of the writer for chil- 
dren a special brand of sophistication and 
craftsmanship. Considering the short his- 
tory of the children’s book as a vehicle 
for this mode of expression, the primitive 
groping sometimes evident in these 
germinal studies may be forgiven as 
necessary to experimentation. Form re- 
mains secondary to the writer’s integrity 


and his commitment to the principle that 
somehow boys and girl must learn to live, 
not in an hygienically contrived world, 
but in the real world they will inherit. 
Literature, we have been led to believe, 
can provide a vicarious but nonetheless 
useful path to that reality. And literature 
for children, by aspiring to rigorous 
standards of excellence in the search for 
truth, will be sought out by the young as 
relevant in their search for self-identifi- 
cation. 

There is no reason to limit children’s 
literature to a never-never-land where 
everything is soft and cozy and good. At 


the library, as in the real world, “evil and 
death and despair are in the children’s 
room as well as the adult section” (7). 
The children’s book is unique in its ca- 
pacity to explain through example, some- 
times in fantasy, the often confusing 
shadings of good and bad that appear 
in life, and to illuminate relationships. It 
is this insistent fidelity in the unfolding 
of life on the printed page that always 
has made reading so memorable an ad- 
venture for children. 
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Book Reviews 


Ginzberg, E., Herma, J. L., eż al. Talent 
and Performance. New York and Lon- 
don: Columbia Univer. Press, 1964. Pp. 
ix + 265. $5.00. 


The research reported in this book at- 
tempts to answer the interesting question 
of what happens to the careers of talented 
individuals after their formal schooling has 
been completed. It studies systematically 
the career developments of a group of in- 
dividuals who were awarded fellowships for 
graduate or professional study at Columbia 
University. 

Sponsored by grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation to the Conservation of Human 
Resources Project at Columbia for basic 
research in human resources, Professors Eli 
Ginzberg and John L. Herma, who directed 
the work, have made a contribution to the 
understanding of the causative factors as- 
sociated with the degree of success at- 
tained by intellectually gifted individuals. 
Though candidly tentative, their report goes 
a productive step beyond the usual re- 
search on occupational development in that 
the interaction of both sociological and 
psychological determinants is explicitly at- 
tended to. 

The ingenuity with which a model was 
constructed with which to study the multi- 
ple and sequential decisions which must be 
made as people pursue a career is impressive. 
The originality of their schema and the 
tentativeness of their formulations should 
serve as a launching platform for additional 
research. Graduate students, their major ad- 
visers, and others interested in career re- 
search will profit from reading and criticiz- 
ing the approach reported in this book. 

Subjects were those young men who had 
received graduate fellowships during a span 
of six academic years beginning in 1944-45. 
Data were collected from scholastic records 
and from a detailed questionnaire to which 
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80 per cent of the total group responded. 
These data were analyzed with respect to 
three major analytical axes: career develop- 
mental patterns, levels of success attained, 
and the value orientations of the re- 
spondents. 

The description of career patterns paid 
incisive attention to the elements of direc- 
tion, progression, and continuity. Three 
patterns were established and operationally 
defined: the straight pattern, the broad pat- 
tern, and the variant pattern. Levels of suc- 
cess were investigated by distributing the 
respondents on a three-fold level of achieve- 
ment: upper, intermediate, and lower. In 
setting the parameters of these categories, 
adjustments were made to reflect the belief 
that the role of income relative to other 
rewards and marks of success varies from 
one institutional setting to another. 

In assessing the role of values in work and 
career, the dominant value orientations 
which seemed to be influential in shaping an 
individual’s decisions concerning his career 
were used to develop a fourfold system of 
classification. Those with a strong prefer- 
ence for autonomy in their work were 
called the individualistic type; those with a 
desire for authority over others, the leader- 
ship type; those with a desire to bask in 
the esteem and approval of their work 
group, the social type; and those with a 
dedication to ideals which they seck to 
propagate and serve, the ideological type. 

An interesting chapter deals with per- 
formance potential and realization. Its 
generalizations seem tenable and logically 
derived from data. The influence of luck 
and emotional stability as career determi- 
nants is minimized. Rather, as a distillate 
from this study, it appears that a broadly 
pluralistic theory of career development 1s 
the only possible position. y 

In a concluding plea for the conservation 
of talent, the authors indulge in some obiter 


dicta. Noting the dependence of our society 
upon the talented and the trained, a call is 
made that the American public face up to 
the challenge of conserving our most pre- 
cious resource. Three recommendations are 
offered for urgent and serious consideration. 
The first of these seeks an improvement of 
our current educational and guidance struc- 
ture. The second focuses on policy changes 
which academic and nonacademic employ- 
ers should make in order to provide for the 
continuing education and training of their 
professional staffs. 

The final set of recommendations relates 
to questions of broad social policy. Urgent 
and appropriate public action is called for to 
eliminate the defects in our military draft 
program, to develop and utilize the latent 
potential of our Negro population, to pro- 
vide greater incentives for the realization 
of artistic potential, to lessen the disparities 
that exist in levels of support for the natural 
and social sciences as compared with the 
humanities, and to promote a high level of 
employment and market opportunities for 
talent. 

Hersert C. VAN DEVENTER 
Drake University 
Des Moines, lowa 


Rieber, A., & Nelson, R. (Eds.) The 
USSR and Communism: Source Read- 
ings and Interpretation. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, 1964. Pp. 320. $2.19. 


` This substantial paperback volume is de- 

signed to fill a need for material for high 
school instruction on Russia. While several 
surveys of Soviet affairs have been published 
for high school use, it is gratifying to see 
a selection of readings which presents more 
viewpoints than any survey, whether by an 
individual or a team, can encompass. 

The principal sections are entitled “The 
Soviet Land and People,” “The Russian 
aer “Communist Theory and Doctrine,” 

oviet Politics and Government,” “The 
Soviet Economy,” “Art and Intellect in 
the Soviet Union,” “The Soviet Union in 
International Affairs,” and “Communism and 


the West—Impact and Response.” In fact, 
the majority of the selections deal with rela- 
tively remote periods. One-fourth of the 80- 
odd selections deal exclusively with the 
period before 1917; two-fifths deal with 
the period between the Revolution and 
Stalin’s death, and only one-third (by a 
generous estimate) treat the post-Stalin 
period. There is a persuasive argument for 
this approach: It is always easier to deal 
with historical than contemporary phe- 
nomena, and this is especially the case with 
Russia. Very likely, too, the principal use 
for this book will be in history classes, 
where its approach will make it most adapt- 
able to incorporation in a study outline. 
Nevertheless, it is rather regrettable that 
the title and the section headings suggest 
a more up-to-date coverage than is in fact 
presented. This is particularly true of the 
sections on politics and government and 
international affairs, which contain only 
four selections (out of nineteen) on the 
Soviet Union after Stalin. 

While this reviewer would agree that the 
basic political features of the Soviet sys- 
tem have not changed, certainly there has 
been enough change in secondary aspects to 
warrant a closer look at the past decade. 
One would have thought that the avail- 
ability of the very extensive and accurate 
translations of the Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press would have made this contem- 
porary coverage possible within the authors’ 
framework. 

But Ricber and Nelson have relied pre- 
dominantly on eye-witness accounts and 
fictional characterizations rather than 
analyses by scholars. Given the kind of 
audience to which the book is addressed, 
this appears to be a reasonable emphasis. 
One may assume that the book will be 
used in conjunction with some textbook 
material on Russia, and the authors have 
themselves provided clear though brief ex- 
planatory notes. Under these circumstances, 
the presentation of vivid descriptive pas- 
sages is best designed to stimulate the stu- 
dent’s interest and give him a “feel” for 
the inner workings of the changing Russian 
character. Obviously a major purpose of 
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discussing Russia in the secondary school is 
to awaken an interest which will lead to 
deeper study at a more advanced stage of 
the student’s education while avoiding the 
implanting of erroneous concepts. 

From the factual standpoint, the selec- 
tions themselves are remarkably free of 
error, but the end-paper maps are very 
poor: Yugoslavia and Albania are shown as 
Soviet satellites; Russian expansion down to 
1914 embraces the parts of Galicia, Buko- 
vina, Transcarpathia, and East Prussia ac- 
quired during 1939-1946 while omitting the 
Tsarist hold on Poland and Finland, and 
the significantly different wooded steppe 
and steppe regions are subsumed under 
“fertile steppe.” 

More important, perhaps, are question- 
able emphases in content. Groups of varied 
ethnic origin are likely to protest the treat- 
ment of non-Russian elements in the USSR. 
While the Central Asian groups are dealt 
with fairly well, the Ukrainians are really 
represented only by a passage from Gogol 
which is practically nothing but a land- 
scape description, The Transcaucasians, 
Byelorussians, and Baltic and Moldavian na- 
tionalities get even shorter shrift, Great as 
the shortcomings of the Tsarist Empire 
were, the picture painted by the selections 
is too dark; the very substantial industriali- 
zation and educational achievements are 
virtually neglected, Finally, the authors’ 
notes on the development of Soviet foreign 
policy neglect the considerable, though not 
readily apparent, continuity between Stalin’s 
last years and the period following his 
death, 

The teacher who uses this book should 
be aware of its limitations. In a relatively 
new venture of this kind, such limitations 
are inevitable and can be offset by using ad- 
ditional materials, particularly on the con- 
temporary period. It is to be hoped that 
such materials will soon be available in as 
handy and attractive a form as the present 
volume, which has shown the way to a 
major advance in high school teaching 
about Russia, 

Jonn A. ARMSTRONG 
University of Wisconsin 
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Stevens, aoge G..(Ed.) The United 
States and the Middle East. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1964. Pp. 
viii ++ 182. $3.95 (cloth), $1.95 (pa- 
per). 


This is the latest background book “au- 
thoritatively designed and written” (but 
lacking bibliography or index) to aid de- 
liberations of the American Assembly, held 
under the auspices of Columbia University, 
and to evoke consideration by the general 
public. 

A. J. Meyer and William R. Polk, dealing 
respectively with economic and social mod- 
ernization, avoid dogmatic conclusions. 
Meyer, after an explosion of adjectives 
about the Middle East’s economic transfor- 
mation since the Second World War, ad- 
mits that growth-rates in countries apply- 
ing little or no centralized planning have 
compared favorably with those of countries 
attempting planned economies with “squads 
of advisers” and much investment of public 
money (and foreign aid) on “eclectic, often 
bizarre, experiments.” 

Polk observes that the period of European 
rule, while inflicting a psychological wound 
on national self-esteem, did create new 
standards of administration and organization 
lacking in countries that did not experience 
foreign rule. The military coups d'etat, so 
characteristic of the post-independence 
phase, have contributed to the creation of a 
new middle class of men who are, for the 
most part, employees of the state. He does 
not ask whether a bureaucracy traditionally 
prone to the avoidance of personal responsi- 
bility can carry the added burdens imposed 
on it when the state assumes a virtu 
monopoly over the economy and “national 
guidance.” He concedes that hitherto “the 
‘new men’ of each generation tend to fade, 
relatively speaking, into traditional society 
as they are overtaken and surpassed by each 
new generation.” Perhaps the sociologists 
of 1984 will find today’s “new men” as 
hampered by shortcomings of intellectual 
discipline in tackling the real problems as 
today’s new men now find the nationalists 
of the period between the two world wars. 


Harry B. Ellis handles the Arab-Israeli 
conflict in a detail that seems dispropor- 
tionate to the purpose of this book. Cer- 
tainly the Jordan Valley waters dispute is 
topical enough; but faced with the contra- 
diction between the decisive role that the 
United States played in bringing Israel to 
independence and the desire of subsequent 
US administrations to reconcile the Arabs, 
Ellis seems compelled to go on surveying 
this stumbling block in the hope that it can 
be removed. “New tasks for the United Na- 
tions,” he unconvincingly concludes. 

J. C. Hurewitz makes the most genuinely 
authoritative contribution to the book. He 
alone asserts that Turkey and Iran are at 
least as important in the Middle East as the 
Arabs, The incomplete emergence of the 
latter from the matrix of the Islamic com- 
munity that sheltered them until less than a 
century ago provides his main theme, the 
politics of Arab unity. He remarks with 
realism that for Gamal Abdel Nasser, “the 
great liberator,” liberation means the remak- 
ing of the Arab states in the Egyptian 
image, “smashing or helping to smash Arab 
regimes which Egypt did not favor.” The 
analogy with revolutionary “liberators” in 
other regions is an impelling one. 

The oversimplified thesis of Richard H. 
Nolte, in “United States Policy and the 
Middle East,” is that Nasser is the Arab Bis- 
marck, “the man still acclaimed as leader 
and hero, the symbol of reform and mod- 
ernization everywhere in the Arab world.” 
Therefore, whenever US policy has assisted 
Nasser, it has been right, and whenever it 
has opposed him, it has been wrong. His- 
tory may eventually confirm this thesis; 
meanwhile, Nolte buttresses it with a con- 
cealed double standard of political conduct. 
For example, “the authoritarian rule of 
King Hussein” encompassed “the suppres- 
sion of democracy in Jordan”; and President 
Chamoun brought on the Lebanese conflict 
by indicating “his intention of altering the 
Constitution so as to remain in office.” But 
Nolte never mentions the transitory articles 
annexed to the Egyptian constitution of 
1956 to establish an authoritarian presidency 
or the plebiscitary, unopposed confirmation 


of Nasser in that office—a parody of de- 
mocracy and constitutionalism. Nolte does, 
however, indicate his concern that the con- 
tinued flow of economic support may 
amount to an “implied United States en- 
dorsement” of Egyptian aggressions on 
Saudi villages from bases in the Yemen. 
Events have been moving swiftly. We 
find in these pages no warning of the in- 
flammation of the Cyprus problem, surely 
germane to the Middle East. The “reason- 
able optimism” for the future of US rela- 
tionships in the region, on which the vol- 
ume characteristically ends, seems less 
justified than when this American Assem- 
bly met last October. 
Georce Kirk 
Harvard University 


Doman, G. How To Teach Your Baby 
to Read: The Gentle Revolution. New 
York: Random House, 1964. Pp. xxi + 
166. $3.95. 

Todd, Vivian, E., & Heffernan, Helen. 
The Years Before School. New York: 
Macmillan, 1964. Pp. v + 658. $7.50. 


Schools for children under six have de- 
veloped mainly outside the public school 
systems, which even today offer kinder- 
garten education to barely half of all five- 
year-olds. Non-public educational facilities 
for young children have taken many forms 
and include parent cooperatives, college and 
high school laboratory nursery schools, 
church-sponsored schools, and day-care 
centers for children of working mothers. 
There is growing interest today in estab- 
lishing classes for deprived three- and four- 
year-olds in big city public schools to em- 
phasize the educational needs of young 
children in depressed areas. 

It is to this growing market for informa- 
tion about schools and curricula for young 
children that Vivian Todd and Helen Hef- 
fernan have adressed their encyclopedic vol- 
ume, which attempts to be as thorough and 
comprehensive as possible. In over 650 
pages, there is extensive detail about most 
aspects of schools for young children. This 
is a book which will probably become a 
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text for many college courses and a frequent 
source of reference for many pre-primary 
staffs because of its broad coverage and 
wealth of anecdotal material. In general, the 
book would be more appropriate to middle- 
class parents and teachers than to school 
personnel in depressed areas. It should be 
especially attractive to parent groups seek- 
ing to establish new school facilities because 
they will find information here on equip- 
ment, staffing, scheduling, parent education 
and participation, or almost any related 
topic. 

The strength of the book lies in the sensi- 
tivity of the authors and their understand- 
ing of the young child’s growth process and 
his needs and problems in group situations. 
The detailed observations of one child by 
the mother-teacher-author are especially il- 
luminating, illustrating vividly and concre- 
tizing many generalities which are fre- 
quently repeated and elaborated in other 
texts with little analysis or insight. 

The ten chapters in Part Two devoted to 
the curriculum range from health and 
safety through science, space, and number 
concepts. It is disappointing to find the 
bibliographies in this section, except for the 
last chapter, confined to lists of children’s 
books. The authors offer examples of con- 
cepts for children to learn in each area of 
the curriculum, without any indication of 
the sources from which they have been de- 
rived. With so many contributions of con- 
ceptual material coming from scholars in 
science, mathematics, geography, and some 
of the social sciences, readers may well ask 
for guidance to promising sources and for 
evaluative criteria by which to assess the di- 
verse programs. 

Teachers will find most of the curriculum 
material familiar. While there are clear de- 
scriptions of how programs are developed 
in the different content areas, some refer- 
ences to new and promising approaches 
would be helpful both to teachers and 
parents. The authors present a realistic pic- 
ture, however, of young children’s intel- 
lectual interests and abilities without sub- 
ordinating this vital sector of growth to 
other, equally important areas, 
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Leaving the real world of young children 
with the infinite complexity of their per- 
sonalities, experiences, developmental prob- 
lems, and growth needs, it becomes difficult 
to orient oneself to the dream world of 
Glenn Doman. Here is found one dimension 
only, learning to read, as the beginning and 
end of education, Providing only that par- 
ents are always “joyous,” for not more than 
five periods daily, the baby is seen as 
quickly mastering verbal symbols, prefer- 
ably starting at the age of ten months, since 
after this tender age, optimum learning 
ability rapidly declines, the author says. One 
may question his blithe assumption that the 
child who can distinguish among a group of 
sight words and who knows the alphabet 
has learned all there is to reading and has 
“absorbed” all the information presented. 
Even if this one-method approach works 
with many modern three-year-olds, how 
about the “terrible twos”? 

This is a “popular” book which cites 
neither research studies nor authoritative 
sources, It builds a pyramid of unsupported 
assertions, slogans, slanted definitions, and 
illogical inferences, Failure to teach the 
baby to read is equated with thwarting the 
child’s natural, compelling necessity to learn. 
Teaching the baby to read, for Doman, 
seems to be a parent’s sacred duty, Some 
parents will be dazzled by the prospect of 
an accomplished eighteen-month-old reader, 
no doubt; but fortunately, most children 
and parents have adequate defenses against 
most of the inappropriate demands made 
upon them. 

Heten F. Rosison 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Corey, S. M. Helping Other People 
Change. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
Univer. Press, 1963. Pp. xiii + 89- 


$2.50. 

Harris, C. W. (Ed.) Problems in Meas- 
uring Change. Madison, Wisc.: Univer. 
Wisconsin Press, 1963. Pp. x + 259: 
$7.50. 

Interest in change pervades all sciences 
and a good many nonscientific disciplines, 


too. Chemistry and physics study material 
biology changes in living things, 

and the behavioral sciences changes in peo- 
‘Then there are advertisers, propagan- 
dists, educators, and psychotherapists, the 
of the behavioral sciences, who, 

rather than study how people change, try 
to induce particular changes in particular 


Both books here are on changes in peo- 
But there their similarity ends. The 
ks differ more than night and day; they 
are not opposite, but in totally different 
universes. Corey’s consists of musings from 
a comfortable, overstuffed armchair; it ex- 
udes homespun wisdom. Harris’s contains 
the aseptic, sophisticated proceedings of a 
highly technical scientific conference. 
Corey’s is by and for the practitioner, the 
intuitive educationist, the tender-minded 
commonsense human, whereas Harris’s is 
by and for the psychometrician, the mathe- 
matical statistician, the tough-minded no- 
nonsense scientist. 
English is a different language in the 
two works. Corey, addressing the average 
reader, uses plain English; the book by 
is, on the other hand, is written in 
mathematical symbols and formulas and 
technical jargon, decipherable only by the 
well-trained high-IQ reader. Consider these 
Tepresentative passages from Corey: “The 
task of the person trying to help someone 
else to change is certainly made appreciably 
easier if this other person is himself dissatis- 
fied with the way he is behaving,” or “My 
experience teaches me that coercion must 
be a last resort, and that it almost always 
has effects other than those anticipated.” 
trast these with a typical passage from 
Harris: “The representation given in (11) 
indicates that R — U2 will be Gramian if, 
and only if, no b, is less than unity. Trans- 
ting this into a requirement on the a, we 
have R — U? Gramian when all a,’s are in 
the interval 1 > a, > o, and consequently 
all the canonical correlations are real.” 
Corey’s brief but somewhat repetitive re- 
marks tell how to help other people change 
the things they want to change. He recom- 
mends empathy rather than sympathy as the 


basis for rapport between client and con- 
sultant; the effective counselor helps his cli- 
ent look for the probable causes of his prob- 
lem and for alternative solutions, choose the 
best one in the light of his aims and hopes 
and the realities of the situation, act on his 
choice, and then observe the consequences 
of his action, preferably using at least some 
crude form of measurement to see if the 
desired effects have been obtained. The 
counselor can help in each phase; rich 
anecdotal illustrative material shows how. 
Although addressed primarily to the profes- 
sional educational consultant, the book pro- 
vides useful hints for anyone interested in 
helping others change. 

Harris’s book, consisting of 12 separate 
papers by 14 distinguished contributors, is 
unusually cohesive for the proceedings of a 
conference, It begins with general technical 
problems involved in measuring change, re- 
views some elementary mathematical models 
of change, then has a paper on the statis- 
tically and practically important question 
of the reliability of change scores. Next are 
papers on ways to study change statistically: 
univariate and multivariate anlaysis of vari- 
ance, multivariate, factor analytic, and ca- 
nonical factor models, and image analysis. 
The final three papers include one by 
R. B. Cattell on his idiosyncratic factor- 
analytic approaches, an understandable and 
humble analysis of change in the single in- 
dividual by W. H. Holtzman, and an in- 
genious, useful, sensible methodological anal- 
ysis of the quasi-experiments typical of 
educational research by D. T. Campbell. 
The book as a whole shows the fantastic 
complexity of what may at first seem simple 
and straightforward, the problem of meas- 
uring change; it presents what some of the 
best minds in the field are doing to tackle 
this problem. 

Corey’s work can be read with profit by 
educators, therapists, other social technolo- 
gists, and interested laymen. The Wisconsin 
conference report can be used in graduate 
seminars by mathematical statisticians, re- 
search methodologists, and psychometric- 
ians; the first and last few chapters will 
also be of interest to the intelligent layman 
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with a smattering of statistical knowledge 

if he is willing to stretch his mind a bit. 
The volumes are mutual antidotes. The 
book edited by Harris shows how problems 
of change can be attacked elegantly, pre- 
cisely, and quantitatively, and goes far be- 
yond everyday intuition and experience; 
Corey stays on the more humdrum ground 
of real-life people facing real-life problems. 
Both are useful approaches to understand- 

ing change. 

MiıcHaeL WERTHEIMER 

University of Colorado 

Boulder, Colo. 


Cass, J., & Birnbaum, M. Comparative 
Guide to American Colleges. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1963. Pp. xxx 
+ 556. $8.95 cloth, $3.95 (paper). 


This is a welcome addition to the grow- 
ing list of publications which purport to aid 
students, parents, and counselors in selecting 
colleges. It is different, however, from most 
other books on the subject, and this dif- 
ference is both helpful and provocative, The 
Comparative Guide to American Colleges 
contains some information not usually found 
in books generally available to the public. 
But it is especially noteworthy in that it 
takes a “consumer's view” of the college- 
choosing problem. 

It is only in very recent years that school 
counselors have been privy to the charac- 
teristics of the freshmen classes at our major 
colleges and universities, (Publication an- 
nually by cees of the Manual of Freshman 
Class Profiles has now institutionalized that 
procedure.) All too often, the burden has 
been on the applicant and the high school 
to provide any and all answers and judg- 
ments in order for a student to be con- 
sidered for admission with no concomitant 
obligation by the college to provide suf- 
ficient data for wise college choice. 

There has been a need to develop, for 
public use, a consumer oriented guide that 
would contain the kinds of information on 
colleges, their students, and their “climate” 
to enable one to imagine “living there.” One 
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needs to obtain a sense of what a specific 
college community is really like: What is 
the academic level of the student 

Could I get in? What proportion of 
students flunk out, and what proportion go 
on to graduate school? How intense or 
rigorous is the academic atmosphere? Does 
one have to join a fraternity or sorority in 
order to participate in college activities? 
What is the religious climate on the campus, 
and would I be comfortable in such an 
environment? 

Admittedly, these are difficult questions 
to answer; and there is a danger that, in 
dealing with them, we stereotype and over- 
simplify a complex college community: 
Nevertheless, when one is going away to 
college, these are the kinds of queries to 
which one seeks answers. 

The Comparative Guide to American 
Colleges attempts to fill this need. Perhaps, 
because it paves the way, other directories 
will emulate the approach. Certainly, the 
kind of purchase that college selection rep- 
resents warants as much or more consumer 
information than we normally demand for 
our household appliances. Thus, this re- 
viewer applauds the effort of the authors of 
this book and hopes that considerable use 
will be made of their Comparative Guide. 

A typical institutional entry contains in- 
formation on the following subjects: enroll- 
ment, auspices, location, admissions proce- 
dures and selectivity, academic environ- 
ment, faculty characteristics, composition of 
the student body, religious orientation, 
campus life, and, finally, costs. What is 
bound to cause discussion are the entries 
concerning admissions and “campus life.” 

Based upon Cass’s and Birnbaum’s criteria, 
such colleges and universities as Amherst, 
Brandeis, Carleton, Columbia, Harvard, 
Yale, and 13 others are termed “most selec- 
tive.” At the lower end, among the colleges 
listed as merely “selective,” are Adelphi, 
Baylor, Coe, Hofstra, Notre Dame, Stetson, 
and Xavier University of Ohio. 

Under the entries for “campus life” are 
such things as cultural opportunities, the 
per cent of students living on campus, pêr 
cent of students leaving campus on z 
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ends, influence of fraternities and sororities, 
and the like. 

Obviously, the Comparative Guide will 
be criticized by some institutions for pro- 
viding “unfair” characterizations, The au- 
thors, however, explain the difficulties in- 
volved in attempting to provide such in- 
formation and are at least knowledgeable 
about the gaps. Also, there is an unevenness 
in the amount of descriptive material avail- 
able from institution to institution. Some 
entries are entirely too skimpy to be help- 
ful. Some information is out of date al- 
though we must expect items concerning 
fees, enrollment figures, and the like to 
change frequently. 

We have come a long way from the days 
when high school students and their parents 
were kept in the dark about an applicant’s 
College Board scores. The increasing num- 
ber of colleges willing to present to high 
school counselors a profile of freshman char- 
acteristics marks a significant advance. Any 
efforts that help both applicant and college 
make wise selections are, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, to be commended. James Cass and 
Max Birnbaum have made a valuable con- 
tribution with their Comparative Guide to 
American Colleges. 


Joseru F. KAUFFMAN 
American Council on Education 
Washington, DC 


Donohue, J. W. Jesuit Education. New 
York: Fordham Univer. Press, 1963. 
Pp. xviii + 221. $5.00. 


One of the many assets of this scholarly 
study is its forthright wrestling with educa- 
tional theory as a basis for practice. Aware 
that a straight history of Jesuit education, 
since its first school in Sicily in 1548, would 
be difficult enough to handle in one volume 
and of less significance than his announced 
task, Father Donohue undertakes the rather 
frightening and certainly difficult assign- 
ment of analyzing the seminal principles of 
Jesuit education. He does so under two 
topics—the context and the content of the 


idea. With impressive documentation he 
traces its foundations from Ignatius's Spiri- 
tual Exercises and Constitutions of the So- 
ciety, on the one hand, and the Ratio of 
1599—that is, the plan for subjects and 
methods—on the other hand. The fact that 
there has not since been a fresh statement of 
principles, other than the Epitome of 1923, 
which did not specify a newer statement of 
principles or of methodology, this is so 
significant that readers will draw their own 
conclusions. 

One is not inclined to expect this to be a 
wildly exciting book. It is not. A certain 
dullness, due to repetition and to generaliza- 
tion, may be forgiven, the more so because 
of the steady erudition and evident sincerity 
of the author and because of his commenda- 
ble desire to discuss the Jesuit educational 
philosophy in light of contemporary issues 
and terminology. His awareness of and 
readiness to quote liberally from authors as 
disparate as Whitehead, Mann, Dewey, and 
others is commendable. The first long quo- 
tation from Whitehead, however, in which, 
Donohue says, Whitehead summed up the 
Jesuit tradition and equated it with “liberal 
education” at its best, invites an essay in 
analysis and criticism, so debatable are the 
judgments both of Donohue and White- 
head. 

Donohue’s central thesis, and perhaps his 
chief contribution in the long run, is that 
although Jesuit education (like all educa- 
tion, Donohue says) has universally valid 
and fixed objectives and procedures, no 
educational system has succeeded in per- 
fectly embodying them. Accordingly, he 
seeks to destroy the image of a frozen 
Jesuit system. He claims, citing considerable 
evidence, that even Jesuit education has 
changed in content and method, and that it 
varies significantly from one context to an- 
other—that is, from one community, nation, 
or era to another. No doubt it has: Spain, 
in the sixteenth century or today, presents 
a different educational situation from the 
USA. 

The critical educator soon yearns for a 
discussion with the author of the determina- 
tive assumption concerning unchanging 
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Book Reviews 


and of course about several other re- 


ions. Now no one is likely to get 
excited about or perhaps even disagree with 


Jesuit Education induces am- 
bivalent reactions. It arouses admiration for 
historic scholarship (the footnotes for each 
chapter run from 34 to 74 citations), for 
awareness of the issues, for 
the feeling that the author is, after all, on 
the side of the and that education 
should inspire love of God and a desire to 
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ing on possessed 
ing for new insights, and of censorship—to 
cite three items. One is not surprised to read 
that the method, in the area of theology, 
for instance, is “authoritarian,” and that “It 
[theology] believes its first p: nciples; it 
does not discover them.” Father Donohue 
surely means that persons, not theology, be- 
lieve or discover anything, but an important 
question here arises: Is this a valid, not to 
say the only, alternative? Whitchead, one 
would expect, along with empirically 
minded scholars, would argue, as did one of 
our Supreme Court Justices, that it is the 
mark of the educated person that he criti- 
his first principles while acting on 
them. The question persists: What is the 
role of criticism and of totally uninhibited 
and creative inquiry in Jesuit education? Is 
its present-day practice producing the origi- 
nal and creative thinkers in the sciences and 
the arts? If so—and there is much evidence 
that it can and does—then one gladly joins 
Father Donohue in his plea for the joining 
of wisdom and goodness in the classroom 
and in life. 

Cuartes W. KEGLEY 

Wagner College 

Staten Island, New York City 


The problem of leadership in a demo- 
cratic society is an old and knotty one. Elitist 
traditions are ideologically repugnant at 
the same time that they a vinl 
validity, and egalitarian dreams color and 
in some measure distort our perceptions of 
the special groups that stand and have char- 
acteristically stood in positions of power in 
the world’s democracies, Yet an aristocracy 
of merit seems to have held the tiller in 
every viable ship of state that has sailed 
toward widespread liberty and opportunity 
as human ideals. 

In the United States, that necessary aris- 
tocracy of merit has been supplied by the 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestants (WASPs), 
whose authority has derived from long-held 

ts of competence and public respon- 
sibility. In The Protestant Establishment 
(New York: Random House, 1964. Pp. 
xv-+429. $6.95.), E. Digby Baltzell presents 
a case, both moving and well documented, 
for the upsetting deterioration in recent 
years of that source of American leader- 
ship. His argument is that the WASP rul- 
ing class, upon which our country has 
factually and profitably depended, estab- 
lished and maintained its authority by con- 
stantly replenishing itself from the available 
talents and energies of the population at 
large. With the waves of new immigrants 
from Southern and Eastern Europe that 
flooded American shores at the turn of the 
century, the WASP elite began to harden 
into a caste, more bullheaded about its own 
Place and privilege than encouraging of the 
Widest possible participation in the manage- 
ment of the nation by capable Americans 
of whatever ethnic or religious background. 
In consequence, our historic source of 
democratic leadership has alienated itself 
from the very society to which it is re- 
sponsible, transforming itself from a func- 
tional and representative aristocracy into 
an embittered and self-protective caste. 


Book Notes 


Mr. Baltzell, who is a sociologist on the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, 
writes with controlled passion and the au- 
thority of the painstaking student. Using 
an historical method, he develops his thesis 

case studies of the Lincoln family 
and of such very different American leaders 
as the Italian-Jewish immigrant LaGuardia 
and the patrician Franklin Roosevelt; he 
traces the changes in the fate of the Jews 
with respect to access to high place in our 
national leadership before and after the 
great influx of immigrants, and he irrevoca- 
bly documents the transition from leader- 
ship to success in the Protestant Establish- 
ment itself as it has forsaken its aristocratic 
mission for the dubious distinctiveness of 
caste. Facts about our historical and con- 
social life are abundant and 
thunderously persuasive in their impact, 
but the ee significance of this excellent 
book lies in the fusion of two main ideas— 
that a vigorous and healthy nation must be 
led by an aristocracy of talent that con- 
stantly renews its strength by absorbing 
ability from all sections of its population, 
and that the phenomena of caste, substitut- 
ing financial advantage and social promi- 
nence for public leadership, are widespread 
in democratic America—to its peril. No 
person concerned with our schools and col- 
leges, which have served simultaneously as 
avenues of social mobility for the ethnically 
and religiously excluded and as devices for 
the hardening of caste attitudes, can fully 
understand the role he fills without seri- 
ously reading and critically pondering Balt- 
zell’s provocative volume. 

In a different way, he will also find much 
of value in Alvin Toffler’s The Culture 
Consumers (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1964. Pp. 263. $5.00). Racily written but 
carefully attentive to a broad spectrum of 
facts, this little book portrays the new cus- 
tomer of the concert hall, the theatre, the 
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book store, and the art gallery who is 
responsible for our “culture boom.” And 
boom it is. In 1963, Americans spent a 
minimum of three billion dollars on the 
arts, and the evidence is good that the fig- 
ure will reach seven billion dollars by 1970. 
In the face of this development, critics like 
Marya Mannes deplore the “music-lovers” 
who “can’t tell Bach from Haydn”; poets 
like Randall Jarrell deplore supermarket 
culture and “the appalling taste of our age,” 
and elitists like Dwight Macdonald make 
bitter fun of Midcult and Masscult as op- 
posed to the real thing of High Culture. 
Mr. Toffler advances quite a different 
reading of our current interest in literature, 
music, and the visual arts. The United 
States, he says, has reached a stage of devel- 
opment in which drudgery to provide for 
the material well-being of its citizens is no 
longer necessary; a maturing country has 
become properly occupied with the qiality 
of its life. The culture consumer is a man 
acquiring skills and taste, often with con- 
siderable effort and a sincere investment of 
self, as he climbs toward the delights of 
the connoisseur. If he fails to achieve them 
fully for himself, he helps to mould an 
environment in which the ascent will be 
easier and reach higher for his children. 
Tt is in this new aspiration that one finds the 
meaning of our steeply increased expendi- 
tures for art, that one finds the justification 
for the social and economic arrangements 
that facilitate artistic production, and that 
one perceives the significance of the lower 
cultural forms that are the stepping-stones 
for the culture consumers to enlarged pow- 
ers of appreciation and aesthetic response. 
In many ways, The Culture Consumers 
is a wise and eye-opening little book. At 
bottom, Mr. Toffler is wrestling with the 
old problem of artistic excellence and so- 
cietal democracy, arguing that the long- 
standing notion of their incompatibility is 
being newly tested against the novel back- 
ground of contemporary American afflu- 
ence, In his attack on cultural mandarinism, 
he is both more temperate and more con- 
vincing than most, making a case quite 
parallel to Mr. Baltzell’s: A critical elite, 
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deriving its authority from intellectual com- 

exercises a salutary influence on 
the arts; when that elite becomes a snobbish 
caste, no longer drawing new students of 
culture into its ranks through a patient 
educating of their tastes, it becomes a kind 
of alienated high priesthood, moving the 
arts toward isolation and arid insignificance. 
In the quantitative aspects of our present 
“culture market,” we may, as Mr. Toffler 
argues, be laying the material and human 
basis for a genuine renaissance, and if such 
is the case, it should be a major source of 
pride for us. 

As a matter of fact, our mistrustful edgi- 
ness about the implications of our culture 
consumers may be simply one more mani- 
festation of the irony that characterizes our 
time. Our century, which has scored so 
many triumphs in science and in thought, 
which has brought the world unprece- 
dented education and material assets, has 
also generated “the gloomiest depiction of 
the human condition ever rendered.” Such 
is the almost incontestable judgment of 
MIT’s Professor Huston Smith in Con- 
demned to Meaning (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1965. Pp. 94. $3.50), last year's 
contribution to the John Dewey Society 
Lectureship. Despite its brevity, Condemned 
to Meaning is a distinguished work—hu- 
mane and graceful, knowledgeable, and 
courageous. 

Given the gloomy reading of the human 
situation distinctive of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Professor Smith faces the poignant 

uestion phrased by Walter Lippman— 
how, ee the peti order dissolved 
and the ancient religious certainties Cot — 
roded by science, modern man can 
meanings which bind his experience and 
engage his faculties and his passions.” His 
thesis in reply, taken from the words 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty, is that “Because 
we are present to a world, we are com 
demned to meaning,” and the difficulties of 
finding it in our time do not relieve US 
from the necessity of the search. 

In elaborating this basic contention, Mr. 
Smith adopts the Kantian conception of t 
human mind as an instrument for making 


and posits a comparable tendency 
in the human spirit to forge experience into 
patterns which exemplify the categories of 
trouble, hope, endeavor, trust, and mystery. 
The meanings achieved through this syn- 
thetic activiry may be subceptual (“feeling 
life with courage and zest without our be- 
ing aware of its existence”), tacit, or ar- 
ticulate. Such meanings are neither forced 
on a person by the facts of the world, nor 
are they subjectively contrived. They ex- 
ceed the facts while taking account of 
them; and depending on one’s intellectual 
tendencies and abilities, one’s style, and 
one’s taste, one may experience meaning 
distinctively and at a variety of levels. 

In consequence, the business of philos- 
ophy goes beyond the modern traditions 
of linguistic analysis to grapple, however 
imperfectly, with the great, recurrent hu- 
man questions. Similarly, the business of 
education is to go beyond the useful objec- 
tives of literacy, vocational preparation, 
and even citizenship to the attainment of 
relevance—relevance in the sense of engag- 
ing the human spirit in its pattern-making 
function. In its context, there are few pas- 
sages that more deserve the thoughtful 
attention of all who teach than this one: 


_ Students need to see the facts they learn 
invested with meaning derived from the the- 
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initial and fumbling 
thing more” are likely to be far less than 
precise. Yet in our openness to what is pre- 
cisely unspeakable lie many of our resources 
for discovering and constructing the pat- 
terns of meaning that invest life with worth. 
A great deal of education consists in using 
our knowledge as we so far have accumu- 
lated it, and our ideas as we have so far 
formulated them, to increase this openness 
to the “something more” that effective 
learning always suggests and which most 
intensely engages the pattern-making pro- 
pensity of our minds that makes us human. 
—EJS 
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Note the range of vocabulary in these pages from Book 
1A, the first book children read, and from Book Five, 
which is used in early spring of the first year. Book 7, 
the transition book, is written at a 4.1 reading level. The 
average child completes this book by the end of his 
first-grade year. A 

The price per pupil is approximately $9.00 for the 9 
readers and 5 workbooks in the Early-to-Read Series— 
a complete three-year language arts program covered 
in one year. Downing readers, seventy library books 
and many supplementary materials are also available 
from ijt|ja Publications, Inc.; write for full information. 


by Mazurkiewicz and Tanyzer 
You already know that ijtla accelerates 
first-grade reading development. (Or if 
you do not, write for our information 
packet.) You may want to know why ex- 
isting textbooks and materials cannot 
simply be transliterated into ijtja—why 
departures from conventional reading 
texts are necessary. b 
m Freedom from vocabulary control 
Average children in ijt|a classes develop 
a reading vocabulary of well over 2000 
words by the end of the first grade. The 
vocabulary in traditional texts is too lim- 
ited to challenge ijt|a children. 
m Stories stimulate language 
and make reading pleasurable ijtļa 
stories are selected to enlarge the con- 
ceptual and verbal horizons of the child. 
Stories set in a child's street accompany 
stories that take place under the sea; 
stories about baseball accompany tales 
of dinosaurs, and elves, and leprechauns. 

More important, ijt/a stories help the 
child develop useful self concepts; many 
stories stress the inner reactions and 
emotional experiences shared by all chil- 
dren everywhere. They do not focus on 
environment, which children do not 
share; they do include rural, suburban, 
and urban settings. 
m Illustrations heighten visual percep- 
tion ijtla readers depart from the tra- 
dition of four-color detailed photographic 
illustrations. Children respond to a va 
ety of art styles just as they 
to a variety of stories. Illustrations in 
iltļa books, ranging from cartoon 
sensitive line drawings, are chosen to eX: 
pand the child's horizons. iltla teachers 
no longer have to depend on the illustra- 
tions to tell the story. ijta children can 
read. $: 
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an eminently useful guide for both the prospective teacher 
and the in-service teacher 


Successful Teaching 
in Secondary Schools 


Sterling G. Callahan, Brigham Young University 


Here is a new textbook which also serves as a complete reference for the sec- 
ondary school teacher. It provides an abundance of practical information and 
unique, useful features. 


Throughout the book, emphasis is on information and planning. Numerous actual 


unit and lesson plans are included. There is also a self-evaluation sheet for teach- 
ing units, and one for teachers themselves. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS is an effective text 
for secondary-education methods courses and student teaching, as well as a book 


that the secondary teacher will refer to over and over. 


544 pages $7.00 list Write for an examination copy 
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cance to rather than recency of publication or length. 
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Scandal among cadets: 
An historical verdict 


Tue TRAGIC SEPARATION from the Air 
Force Academy at Colorado Springs of 
105 cadets charged with cheating neces- 
sarily raises various questions. Should an 
initial breach of the Academy rule be 
treated as a crime for which dismissal 
is an appropriate punishment? Can a 
Tepetition of such a scandal be pre- 
vented? What are the implications of 
this event for the national service acad- 
emies and for the ethical and moral edu- 
cation of young men and women at 
American colleges everywhere? A sim- 
ple, sequential account of the Honor 
System at the senior service academy— 
the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, New York—which served as 
a pattern for all of the service academies’ 
ethical and moral programs, provides 
fresh insights into the widely publicized 
honor violations at Colorado Springs. 
When the US Military Academy was 


established in 1802, the cadets were en- 
dowed with the military profession’s 
ideal of honor. A military publication 
of 1793 instructed the officer, “. . . in 
fine, the Captain is to be true to his 
country, make service his business, true 
honor his object” (8). The concept was 
further elaborated in a West Point text 
in which the soldier’s honor was de- 
scribed as an attribute associated with 
discipline, firmness, and intrepidity; it 
es 

Recent scandals over violations of the honor 
code at the Air Force Academy, together with 
the punitive action taken against over 100 
cadets, raise agitated and sombre questions 
about character education in American schools 
and colleges generally. In historical perspective, 
the fault may lie far less with students than 
with the devitalizing of the concept of honor 
as an authentic and pervasive educational ideal. 
Now the librarian at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Dr. Forman, whose PhD is in 
history, was formerly archivist, official histo- 
rian, and librarian at the US Military Academy. 


was a characteristic said to give a mili- 
tary force superior weight and execution 
in attack (7). 

As the Military Academy developed 
in the nineteenth century, the concepts 
of honor of the officer corps were in- 
tegrated into the structure of the institu- 
tion. Three organizational and curricular 
channels, through which military char- 
acter, honor, and—most essentially—a 
love for the truth were taught to the 
Corps of Cadets, became apparent. The 
first was through the Chaplain and the 
course of religious and ethical training. 
The second was through the officer per- 
sonnel who had direct contact with the 
cadets. The third was through a culti- 
vation of the aspiration to maintain the 
traditions of the Corps of Cadets, a 
responsibility nurtured by the upper 
classmen and more particularly by the 
First Class (the seniors). 


The Religious Bulwark 

Regular religious training began with 
the appointment of the first chaplain in 
1813, the Reverend Adam Empie, who 
was also Professor of Ethics, History, 
and Geography. His duties brought him 
into almost daily contact with every 
cadet. In 1820, the first textbook in 
ethics was introduced, William Paley’s 
The Principles of Moral and Political 
Philosophy (7), widely used in Ameri- 
can colleges. Paley’s book was superseded 
in 1844 by Francis Wayland’s The Ele- 
ments of Moral Science, which empha- 
sized the evangelical sanctions for “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth” (9). In 1860, the Reverend 
John William French, as Chaplain and 
Professor of Ethics, prepared his own 
text and developed the principles of 
ethics with specific applications and 
examples pertaining to the life of a cadet. 
“With us,” he said, “truthfulness is to 
be honored, not only as a religious, a 
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moral, and a military virtue, but as one 
that is ancestral.” He pointed out to the 
young cadet: 


Truthfulness is part of the honor of a 
soldier. Stratagems to deceive an enemy 
are lawful and right. But apart from this, 
a true soldier knows not how to violate 
the truth. So delicate is the military pro- 
fession in this respect, that offences 
against the truth which public sentiment 
might mark as trivial in other relations, 
are there regarded as a lasting stain on 
honor. Also the whole system of military 
discipline is deranged, if there cannot be 
perfect reliance on personal and official 
statements, Let no one enter on milita 
life as his profession, who is not unfal- 
tering in veracity (4). 


William M. Postlethwaite was the last 
Chaplain who taught ethics. He was ap- 
pointed on December 21, 1881. Neither 
his course nor his personality struck the 
cadets too favorably, and they found his 
Sunday sermons, which they derisively 
called “Possies,” burdensome and boring. 
Although Postlethwaite’s death on Jan- 
uary 10, 1896, was mourned at West 
Point, only five days later, the Academic 
Board recommended that his professor- 
ship be dissolved and his teaching duties 
severed from the chaplaincy. The Board 
preferred a chaplain appointed from civil 
life and free of any academic responsi- 
bilities. Geography had not been taught 
for a number of years; history was trans” 
ferred to the Department of Law, and 
the teaching of ethics was dropped from 
the curriculum, all by act of 18 Febru- 
ary, 1896. In the matter of ethics, the 
Academic Board reasoned that “the in- 
fluences, both social and official, under 
which the training of the cadets is car- 
ried on, are such as to minimize the 
necessity of formal instruction in this 
subject from textbooks. . . .” The Board 
also cited the vigorous religious life at 
the academy. The chaplain was expecte' 
to devote his time more specifically to 


—_ 


awakening and cultivating religious in- 
terest among cadets. 

The chaplaincy was supplemented by 
a powerful branch of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, the primary object 
of which was “. .. to raise and maintain 
the moral standards of the Corps.” At 
West Point, the YMCA stemmed from 
cadet prayer meetings organized by Lt. 
Oliver O. Howard in 1857. In 1880, the 
supporters of the prayer meeting formed 
themselves into a branch of the YMCA. 
Emory Upton, as commandant in 1870, 
gave the prayer meetings permanent 
status by assigning Dialectic Hall for the 
purpose; later Kendrick Hall became the 
regular meeting place. For at least three 
decades after its formation, the YMCA 
was the largest and most influential ca- 
det extra-curricular organization, listing 
among its members by the turn of the 
century not only the various Protestant 
denominations represented at West 
Point, but also Catholics, a Jew, a Mor- 
mon, and a cadet who listed himself as 
an “infidel” The YMCA sponsored 
prayer meetings, a Sunday school, Bible- 
study groups, a cadet handbook, and 
visiting lecturers on religious and sec- 
ular subjects; it sent cadet delegates to 
intercollegiate meetings, and in all of 
its combined activities, it provided a 
pervasive religious, ethical, and group 
sanction for honesty and honor in all 
cadet life (7). The cadet handbook, 
Bugle Notes, first published in 1907, re- 
mained under YMCA auspices until 1924 
(5). The first issue contained a guide 
map of West Point, information about 
campus religious activities and cadet cus- 
toms, and a lengthy article on Corps 
Honor by Professor C. W. Larned. The 
YMCA activities also brought into close 
union with West Point religious life 
Anna and Susan B. Warner, both famous 
Writers of moralistic, religious novels, 
who owned Constitution Island in the 


Hudson River, opposite West Point. 
The Warners conducted Bible classes for 
the ladies on the post as well as for the 
cadets. In addition to its great influence 
on the West Point honor code, the 
YMCA also favored an amelioration of 
rough hazing, encouraged the growing 
West Point interest in sports, and laid 
the ethical foundation for a more hu- 
mane relationship between the officer 
and the enlisted man and between the 
officer and the new peoples he was 
thrown into contact with during and 
after the war with Spain. 

In retrospect, it appears to be an un- 
fortunate loss to the Military Academy 
that the secularism and pacifism which 
came in the wake of World War I 
weakened the influences of the YMCA 
organization and finally led, in 1933, to 
its reorganization into a Cadet Lecture 
Committee, whose sole object was to 
sponsor popular entertainment and lec- 
tures. 


Officers as Models 

The second important channel of 
character training was in the hands of 
the officers at West Point. They were 
in control of every phase of the life of 
the cadet. In carrying out their admin- 
istrative duties, and in their day-to-day 
contact with the individual cadet, the 
object of moulding soldierly character 
became a constant guide. When the 
Corps of Cadets was small, the Superin- 
tendent took a fatherly interest in each 
cadet’s welfare and training. This was 
true in the early Military Academy of 
Jonathan Williams (1802-1803, 1805- 
1812), Alden Partridge (1815-1817), and 
Sylvanus Thayer (1817-1833). Much of 
the responsibility of interpreting the tra- 
ditions of the military profession to the 
individual cadet in the most immediate 
and practical fashion was delegated to 
the officers of the Department of Tactics. 
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Their responsibilities grew out of the or- 
ganization of the cadets by Sylvanus 
Thayer into a battalion of two com- 
panies. He appointed an officer to com- 
mand the battalion and to serve as in- 
structor of infantry tactics and soldierly 
discipline. The position was not known 
as Commandant of Cadets until the Reg- 
ulations of 1825 were promulgated. The 
Commandant’s responsibilities eventually 
encompassed a military training depart- 
ment which instructed the cadet in in- 
fantry tactics and in the duties in camp 
and garrison of privates, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and officers, including 
those of guard and police. For admin- 
istrative and training purposes, many 
sibilities for self-government were 
delegated to the cadets themselves. A 
system of cadet organization and re- 
sponsibility for practical military train- 
ing led to a considerable delegation of 
responsibility for cadet character training 
to cadet officers and upperclassmen. 
Professor Peter S. Michie, long asso- 
ciated with the Academy, in a study of 
Emory Upton, outlined the importance 
of the office of the Commandant of Ca- 
dets and delineated the model character 
of the ideal Commandant: 


His example should be that of the ideal 
soldier, officer, and gentleman. He should 
cultivate soldierly honor among the ca- 
dets until it attains a vigorous growth. He 
should rebuke with severity the first 
tendency to prevarication or dishonesty 
in word or act. With a system of divided 
responsibilities, which ultimately rests on 
one or two comrades, he should control 
all by strict and increasing exactions. 

To make his government successful he 
should be endowed with the highest 
soldierly qualities in personal bearing at 
drill, and even in every act while subject 
to the vision of his corps (6). 


The Commandant’s recognition of his 
full responsibility for West Point char- 
acter training has been most fully stated 
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by Lieutenant Colonel Samuel M. Mills 
in the Annual Report of the Superin« 
tendent in 1896: 
Ic is thus by constantly and 
patiently and earnestly placing atonal 
cadet his obligations to duty and i 
ing upon him the qualities of mind and 
character that constitutes the high minda 
truthful, and conscientious officer, that 
the commandant of cadets in my judge- 


ment, fulfills the most important part of 
his many responsible duties. 


Tradition and Cadet Initiative 

Perhaps the most important factor in 
character training and indoctrination in 
a love of honor and truth has been the 
Corps of Cadets themselves. Any ad- 
herence to principle would quickly 
break down if it were not for the Corps's 
desire to preserve it. This responsibility, 
too, was the outgrowth of years of trial 
and experience. A cause celebre which 
shook the academy in 1871, and was 
remembered for many years 
exemplified the development of the vol- 
untary acceptance of the honor code by 
the Corps of Cadets. 

Three young cadets of the Fourth 
Class broke the regulations with what 
were relatively minor offenses. In order 
to protect themselves from punishment, 
they compounded their offenses by an 
intentional falsehood. When the facts 
became known, the First Class gathered 
spontaneously, went to the rooms of the 
delinquent cadets, gave them some civil- 
ian clothes and money, and peremptorily 
directed them to leave the post. 
First Class was influenced by the fact that 
during the previous years, a number 
cadets who had been dismissed by courts 
martial, or who had been recommended 
for discharge by the Academic 
were reinstated through the influence of 
members of Congress or by the inter- 
vention of the President or the Secretary 
of War. Also, in the few years after the 


Civil War, cadet discipline had relaxed 
considerably, and infractions of ethical 
rules were allowed to pass without pun- 
ishment. 

The attempt to restore the reputation 
of the Corps of Cadets was reported in 
the press throughout the country and 
finally brought on a full Congressional 
investigation. The inquiry brought out 
the facts that the Superintendent, Gen- 
eral Pitcher, and the Commandant, Gen- 
eral Upton, although disapproving of 
the illegal act of the First Class, at least 
by inference approved of their motive 
and felt that it might have good results. 
The hearing also brought out the fact 
that only one similar case of putting a 
cadet off the post for making a false 
statement was known to the persons 
questioned, although such acts were ac- 
cepted by the Corps as being traditional 
(3). At the hearing, both Generals 
Pitcher and Upton expressed their par- 
ticular condemnation of the vice of lying. 
The case was eventually quashed, but not 
without much public discussion and gen- 
eral condemnation of the action of the 
First Class with some approval of their 
motive. Some slight punishment was 
meted out to the First Class. 

It was only a natural development that 
the handling of honor cases was en- 
trusted by the Corps of Cadets to a 
representative committee. The first group 
of this nature appears to have been called 
the Vigilance Committee, which was or- 
ganized some years after the Congres- 
Sional investigation of 1871 and included 
class representatives from each company- 
Although the existence of this kind of 
voluntary organization was known to 
the Academy authorities, the successive 
vigilance committees had no official sta- 
tus. It was to the authority of the ethics 
textbook rather than the authority of a 
cadet committee or an “honor system” 
that Colonel Wesley Merritt referred 


when he publicly admonished a cadet in 
1886 for a violation of ethical standards. 


The Crowning Glory 

As the West Point centennial ap- 
proached, the training in honor and 
character was not considered simply as 
an ordinary cultivation in the sense of 
the civilian world, but was put forward 
as the institution’s “crowning glory” de- 
veloped at West Point as the elementary 
training school for American Army ofti- 
cers. The West Point honor system was 
represented as being different both in 
administration and principle from the 
systems developed at other schools which 
were directed toward preventing cheat- 
ing in examinations or to enforce com- 
pliance with regulations. It was a code 
of ethics which affected every phase of 
life of the cadet and officer, and was 
looked upon as the only basis upon 
which an Army could successfully exist 
(2). Newton D. Baker, as Secretary of 
War, emphasized these virtues for the 
soldier with great insight. He wrote to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs on May 17, 1920, 


Men may be inexact or even untruthful 
in ordinary matters, and suffer as a conse- 
quence only the disesteem of their as- 
sociates, or even the inconveniences of 
unfavorable litigation, but the inexact or 
untruthful soldier trifles with the lives of 
his fellowmen, and the honor of his gov- 
ernment; and it is, therefore, no matter 
of idle pride, but rather of stern discipli- 
nary necessity that makes West Point 
require of her students a character for 
trustworthiness which knows no evasions. 
In the final analysis of the West Point 
product, character is the most precious 
component. 


During World War I, the accelerated 
graduation of successive West Point 
classes led to an almost complete dis- 
solution of the Military Academy. In 
the period of reorganization which fol- 
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lowed, the burden of perpetuating the 
customs of the Corps rested on the class 
of 1920. The class entered on weeks of 
debate and argument, and finally, 
through a committee reportedly headed 
by Cadet Earl Blaik, with the approval 
of the academy administration, published 
the Traditions and Customs of the Corps 
of Cadets (West Point, 1920) as a brief 
guide to acquiring “the true spirit of 
West Point.” The short codification 
listed the privileges and restrictions of 
the Fourth Class, cadet customs dealing 
with athletic games and holidays, and 
cadet responsibilities in regard to subor- 
dination, duty, and honor. The statement 
in regard to honor was unequivocal: 
“, , . the most cherished sentiment in the 
life of the Corps is the high regard for 
honor and truth. .. . The Code of the 
Profession of the Soldier demands cou- 
rageous and fearless honesty in setting 
forth the truth regardless of conse- 
quences. There is no place in the Corps 
of Cadets or in the Service for a quibbler, 
an evader, or a twister of the truth.” 
To maintain these principles, a cadet 
honor committee was set up and officially 
recognized in 1922, with its duties and 
responsibilities officially defined. West 
Point now had, for the first time, an 
explicit honor code based upon reasoned 
consent. In substance, a similar honor 
code developed at the Naval Academy; 
that of the Air Force Academy was 
directly adapted from West Point when 
the Colorado Springs institution was es- 
tablished in 1954-55 by officers specifi- 
cally selected for their West Point ex- 
perience. 


Shadow without Substance 

The Air Force Academy cheating ex- 
posure is the fourth widely publicized 
scandal at the service academies. In 1914, 
and again in 1927, there was a similar 
cheating scandal at the Naval Academy 
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in Annapolis. In 1951, 90 cadets, includ- 
ing 38 football players, were expelled 
from West Point for cribbing. Now 
more than 100 Air Force cadets have 
been forced to leave the Colorado 
Springs institution. To lay the blame on 
“athletic professionalism” or on the “tre- 
mendous pressure under which cadets 
work” is not supported by the facts. To 
criticize the service academy system of 
selection or to call into question the 
cadet honor code itself serves only to 
avoid consideration of the more central 
factors revealed by an examination of 
the historical record. 

The history of the West Point honor 
code thrusts into relief the conclusion 
that although a concern with honor— 
with ethical standards—was traditional in 
the services, the particular structure of 
codification and administration common 
to the academies is in fact a recent devel- 
opment which came into being after 
World War I. In addition, in its tradi- 
tional nineteenth-century form at West 
Point, the honor code was encompassed 
in the educational purpose of the institu- 
tion and was buttressed by a pervasive 
curricular and extracurricular program. 
The cadets, motivated by a sensitive 
awareness of the character of an honor 
code, voluntarily entered into a social 
compact which demanded compliance 
with and enforcement of the necessary 
ethical system. The officer corps under- 
stood their professional responsibilities 
in loco parentis and guided the cadets by 
example and exhortation to a mature ap- 
preciation of the ethical standards neces- 
sary for the very existence of the mili- 
tary forces of a democratic society. 

Change has undermined the traditional 
nineteenth-century supports for the 
honor code. Attitude patterns which 
were best sustained by a peer group have 
now become colored by administrative 
coercion (7). The academy environment 


and controls have also been drastically 
affected by increases in the size and 
heterogeneity of the student body. Until 
the administrations of the academies and 
their respective student bodies recognize 
the erosion of traditional supports for 
the honor code, and until they coopera- 
tively seek to construct new buttresses 
appropriate for each succeeding student 
generation, the institutions will inevi- 
tably face new scandals. For the scandals 
are only the symptom of the way in 
which the honor code has lost its sub- 
stance and vitality, divorced from the 
curricular and extra-curricular context 
that once gave it meaning as a sought- 
after ideal in the life of the academy and 
in the profession of arms itself. Moral 
education cannot be achieved through 
the dismissal of students, but through 
the discovery of modern and relevant 


methods of rekindling and reinforcing 
moral aspirations. 
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Pragmatism in art 


In some FELS of knowledge, there is 
little or no need to continue referring 
to exploded fallacies of the past. A qual- 
ified physician today need know nothing 
of the theory of “hot and cold” illnesses 
and their treatment with metal plates, 
compresses, poultices, bloodletting and 
other odd devices of eighteenth-century 
medicine. The chemist no longer exam- 
ines the universe in terms of the ancient 
“elements” of earth, air, fire, and water. 
In the arts, however, qualities and 
ideas rejected in one era have frequently 
returned to favor in another because the 
artist is not concerned with achievi 
ultimate, objective “truth,” but the ex- 
pression of a current feeling about 
things. Since such feelings are engen- 
dered by the particular experience of a 
particular society at a particular time, 
they are subject to change as conditions 
alter. Insistence that the ideals and be- 
liefs of any given society, or section of 
society, embody the highest and eternal 
perfection of human life is properly con- 
demned as bigotry, and narrow-minded- 
ness of this sort in art is bigotry also. 
One of the most important functions of 
the academic profession is to temper the 
extremes of bigotry by reminding the 


present of the cultural values of the past _ 


and to preserve the meaning of such 
values for inspiration and guidance in 
new situations. 

I feel the academic world must be 
charged with serious failure and even 
dereliction in performing this function— 
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in some degree respecting the entire cul- 
tural area, but especially in the study of 
the plastic arts. The independent spirit 
that forged material success in the wil- 
derness of this continent, however, has 
made available an excellent intellectual 
instrument for correcting this error: I 
mean the philosophy of pragmatism. This 
is simply the view that formulations must 
correspond significantly to the facts of 
experience in contrast to the fitting of 
experience by verbal adjustment into 
some a priori system. John Dewey, an 
eminent pragmatist, stated this clearly in 
relation to the arts: “A philosophy of art 
is sterilized,” he said, “unless it makes us 
aware of the function of art in relation 
to other modes of experience.” 


Academics Accused 


Let me hasten to deny that I think 
sheer didacticism is the highest form of 
cultural expression, or that those billow- 
ing Dutch still-life paintings of the 
eighteenth century are great because of 
(ee ao er L 


The tradition of pragmatism, so closely as- 
sociated with the achievements of modern 
science, demands that an enterprise justify 
itself by working in some significant sense for 

beings. In the golden ages of cultural 
history, the arts have supremely met this prag- 
matic test. Recently, however, caprice, de- 
fended as experimentation, has permeated the 
aesthetic realm and undermined its kuman 
cogency. Mr. Rothschild, an artist-philosopher 
on the faculty of the City College of New 
York, calls here for a closer articulation between 
our response to the arts and the broad philo- 
sophic stance that has proved so useful for our 
distinctive culture. 


the quantity of objective reference they 
pile up, delineating the veins in the wing 
of the fly crawling on the bedewed 
surface of the grape, whose highlight 
reflects all the panes of the casement 
window, and so on. Such a counterfeit 
of appearance displays no more than a 
superficial technical understanding of 
reality. Cultural expression must in some 
way penetrate reality and rephrase it in 
terms that make the universe more com- 
prehensible or more sympathetic to the 
particular phase of human personali 
for which a given work of art is created. 
The most significant factor here is man’s 
attitude toward control of his environ- 
ment. 


On Controlling the World 


Human attempts to control the en- 
vironment have been dominated by two 
opposite concepts, both of which are 
basic determinants of form in cultural 
expression. Man has felt either that there 
is an order in nature, susceptible of log- 
ical understanding and mastery, or that 
its complexity is indeed the chaos it ap- 
pears to be, vastly exceeding the capacity 
of human understanding and control. 

In consequence of the first view, men 
make a practice of meeting problems by 
resorting to their powers of logical anal- 
ysis, setting up formulations as best they 
can at any given stage in an attempt to 
reduce the complexity of natural envi- 
ronment to a manageable clarity. Prac- 
tical failure of inadequate formulae is 
regarded as mere accident in the abiding 
faith that human ability can and must 
succeed. 

Many people, however, have had the 
contrary feeling that the slight amount 
of order visible in the natural environ- 
ment is meaningless and illusory. Nature 
for them is essentially chaotic or com- 
plex to a degree beyond the grasp of 
human intelligence. Hence, they believe 


that man can only guess at the forces in 
control and must circumvent su - 
by means that he can only feel may be 
effective. 

These opposite points of view are 
illustrated in the m ies of ancient 
Greece and the Teutonic tribes of the 
north. The Greeks believed that the uni- 
verse was controlled by man-like gods 


regain te i 
Greeks, of course, anticipated victory 
for the Olympian ting in an 
or the Bo gods, resul yed 


Rhythm of Leadership 

iginally this was an ethnic polarity, 
related to local conditions of man’s strug- 
gle with nature; but with the growth of 
an increasingly complex community 


‘structure and Western tendencies toward 
_ change, an evolutionary factor was added 


according to the relation of the indi- 
vidual to his social environment. Emerg- 
ing leadership in a new society must be 
alert and creative in order to solve prob- 
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lems of production, distribution, defense, 
internal order, or whatever. Leadership 
must therefore strive to analyze causes 
and effects and be confident of its plans 
for a new order in the community, log- 
ically calculated to achieve new objec- 
tives. A certain clarity and directness 
must characterize its operations in order 
to get things done in the face of inevi- 
table reactionary opposition, and this 
element of practicality will be reflected 
in the thought and cultural expression of 
the times. 

As problems are solved, of course, the 
new order changeth. The momentum of 
success perpetuates established formulae, 
and the need for practical ingenuity 
ceases; indeed such talents tend to be- 
come embarrassing. Leadership turns 
from logical techniques for solving prob- 
lems, to subjective, emotional devices for 
solidifying and justifying its less service- 
able but more entrenched position. Lux- 
urious aggrandizement and entertaining 
novelty become the characteristics of 
social life. Despotism engenders both 
moral and biological degeneracy, and 
the ensuing stagnation raises new prob- 
lems which eventually undermine the 
dynastic succession. New rulers then 
emerge at the head of a creative group 
equipped with new solutions, and the 
new order follows a similar cycle from 
a practical, analytical beginning to a 
rich but hectic decline. 

Both extremes of this evolutionary 
pattern have their respective excellences 
and inadequacies. However, the process 
of change, fortunately, is gradual, so 
that there is an intermediate stage when 
they are merged, to a degree, in what is 
frequently called a golden age. These 
periods of creative yet refined or sophis- 
ticated leadership, luxurious yet practical 
culture, typified chiefly by the Periclean 
age in Greece and the high Renaissance 
in Italy, have not usually flourished over 
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long reaches of time, A pragmatist might 
seek to analyze the phenomenon of cul- 
tural integration in a golden age, with 
the thrilling yet practical aim of guiding 
society toward the means for prolonging 
this stage of superior taste and vision. 
The polarity we have been discussing 
indicates the essential nature of such a 
permanently balanced but not rigidly 
permanent way of life. 


Style and Stage 

By means of the history of art, or a 
close examination of stylistic evolution 
and its meaning, we can get a clear view 
of the evolutionary process we are trying 
to control. It can best be seen in terms 
of the polar categories developed by the 
late Swiss art historian, Heinrich Wé6lf- 
flin. He described style in the plastic arts 
with respect to two groups of purely 
aesthetic characteristics. On the one hand, 
there is the linear, tactile treatment of 
forms, associated generally with plani- 
metric construction of space, firm en- 
framement, and structural clarity of de- 
sign, such as appears in classical art and 
the earlier phases of the Renaissance. On 
the other, there is what he calls the 
malerisch or “painterly” category, asso- 
ciated with the optic treatment of forms, 
recessional space, open or radiating com- 
position, and energetic or capricious dis- 
regard for structural implications, such 
as characterize Hellenistic and Baroque 
art. 
Wölfflin demonstrated that these as- 
pects of style are common to all the 
plastic arts, including architecture, at 
different stages, and that they tend to 
recur always in the same sequence, Wit 
some influence also from the ethnic 
factor mentioned previously. He made 
no attempt to account for the consistent 
tendency of these aspects of style to be 
favored in certain areas or for their 0C- 
currence in sequence, except to say that 


they seemed to depend on a “mode of 
seeing,” as he put it in clearly Hegelian 
terms. He limited his objective to a 
penetrating and original analysis of the 
phenomenon of style in art, but I be- 
lieve he clearly implied that he was 
leaving a search for more specific moti- 
vation to others willing to proceed from 
where he left off. 

In any case, that is what I have at- 
tempted to do in my book, Style in Art. 
With a few slight suggestions for ad- 
justment of his terminology, I have 
pointed out that the respective polar 
categories have an expressive quality I 
call “analytical” and “sensational,” that 
they result from what might be called a 
“mode of doing” clearly motivated by 
the reaction of a particular society to its 
environment at various stages of its de- 
velopment, Detailed exposition is not 
needed at this point. The general idea 
is that the early creative stages of a 
society, necessarily concerned with prac- 
tical patterns of effectiveness in the nat- 
ural or social environment as described 
here, are best expressed by the linear- 
tactile treatment of forms, which I call 
analytical; and the later stages find great- 
est delight and reassurance in more so- 
phisticated, optic treatments of forms, 
emphasizing aesthetic sensation. 


Renaissance Realism 

The relation of these stylistic extremes 
toa background of social evolution com- 
prising a balanced, intermediate golden 
age can be readily illustrated in the re- 
alistic art of the Italian Renaissance. 
Detailed, linear simplicity as it appears 
in the style of the fifteenth century, 
though highly descriptive, cannot be 
considered a completely satisfactory evo- 
cation of natural appearances. Indeed, 
until about 100 years ago or less, it was 
considered “primitive”; and even today, 
it is felt to be too static and wooden for 


the taste of some sophisticated observers. 
The pulsating complexity of baroque 
style, on the other hand, is too fantastic 
to embody the eternal verities that must 
be part of any practical and constructive 
faith. It suggests a light or superficial 
attitude toward the conduct of life that 
cannot concern the serious adult mind, 
aware both of the problems and creative 
opportunities in its path. 

Between the two, the style of the 
high Renaissance, though far from photo- 
graphic, is convincingly real in its ac- 
curate description of form that does not 
sacrifice the sense of vitality and move- 
ment, in clarity of structure that is not 
excessively detailed, and in circulation 
in space that does not sacrifice all ap- 

ce of orderliness. In other words, 
it achieves that balance, characteristic of 
the golden age, between logic and in- 
tuition, between analysis and sensation, 
which we recognize immediately as su- 
preme. This is not simply an automat- 
ically cyclical occurrence. It corresponds 
closely to the structure of society and 
the outlook of its leadership in the six- 
teenth century. 

Raphael, Michelangelo and Titian were 
fortunate enough to be born at that 
median stage in the growth of an ener- 
getic culture when reason and sensitivity 
were combined in balanced proportions. 
Art was being produced by artists trained 
in an already developed tradition which 
they were encouraged to evolve accord- 
ing to their own lights without discard- 
ing earlier achievement; and they were 
working for patrons who were members 
of a quasidynastic succession, but not 
yet so securely in command that they 
could relax into the role of sybarite or 

arasitic fi head. 
A One highly significant observation 
must be made about repetitions of this 
apparently cyclical evolution of style 
from the analytical pole to the sensa- 
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tional. Each recurrence starts at a more 
integrated level. That is to say, the linear 
styles of Poussin and David, each of 
whom may be seen as leader of a return 
to a new expression of analytical con- 
cern, are not as starkly linear or prismatic 
as the paintings of Mantegna or Pollaiu- 
olo in the fifteenth century. Enough is 
retained from the sensational styles that 
intervened to preserve a degree of sen- 
suousness and optic reality as well— 
hence, the hopeful suggestion that 
mankind is truly working toward a 
golden-age balance that can be achieved 
if the process of incubation is adequately 
protected. 


The Modern Balance 


As a matter of fact, balance seems al- 
ready to have been achieved in the 
philosophy of the natural sciences. 
Properly understood, it should serve as 
guide to the development of a similar 
balance in social and cultural growth. 
Modern science is based on a virtually 
perfect wedding of logical human analy- 
sis with the complete but no longer mys- 
terious or baffling complexity of nature. 
Presented with a problem, the scientist 
patiently surveys, analyzes, reduces, and 
resurveys the phenomena in question un- 
til they begin to fall into patterns of 
effective understanding and control. Con- 
versely, if a desirable objective or solu- 
tion should occur intuitively to the mind 
of a scientist, he submits it to the test 
of its effectiveness in the natural world, 
using equally complex and laborious 
procedures, until, as we commonly say, 
he “gets all the bugs out” of his original 
inspiration and has something that will 
work, 

In other words, the scientist no longer 
tries endlessly to defend an arbitrary, a 
priori structure of logical plausibility by 
verbal insistence on its applicability to 
nature. Now he has a degree of confi- 
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dence in the capacity of logical intelli- 
gence that allows him to accept partial 
defeat and alter his formula where it 
fails. He is not discouraged from ade- 
quate examination of objective reality 
and driven into mysticism by the appal- 
ling complexity and apparent capricious- 
ness of natural phenomena. 

A thrilling aspect of the process of 
man’s adjustment to his natural environ- 
ment is the persistent faith he has been 
able to maintain in the powers of his 
logical intelligence. Despite repeated 
failure since the first animistic attempts 
to explain nature simply by investing 
objects and forces with human personal- 
ity, he has persevered in his search for 
more effective understanding. Though 
primitive mysticism has emerged in peri- 
ods of great stress, it has been repelled 
each time by the resurgence of a clearer, 
more reasonable humanism. 

The scales must not be allowed to tip 
again toward the extremes of an anti- 
humanistic mystique. Rather, the human- 
ities must study how this balance between 
logic and intuition in the understanding 
of the natural environment can light the 
way to a comparable balance in ap- 
proaching the problems of the social 
environment. If ever there was a time 
when society has stood in need of clear 
philosophical vision and constructive cul- 
tural guidance, it is now. Yet we are 
faced with a painful confusion in which 
petty or vicious individualism masks as 
adventurous or revolutionary ingenuity. 
The experimental techniques of science, 
instead of being carefully observed as 
sources of guidance and inspiration for 
cultural understanding, are cited only 
to justify destructive attacks on tradi- 
tion, so that it is difficult to distinguish 
the practices of those who claim to be 
clearing the pathway of progress from 
acts of sheer nihilism. 

Those of us who are blessed with 4 


hopeful dedication to progress, a human- 
istic faith in mankind’s ability to solve 
life's problems, must not be misled by 
claims that every alteration, questioning, 
or rejection of the ways of the past— 
however arbitrary, capricious or destruc- 
tive they may be—are necessarily pro- 
gressive, Those of us who are blessed 
with an inquiring mental posture—wil- 
ling, flexible, and energetic enough to 
examine any plausible new vista—must 
not be misled into wasting too much time 
over whimsical novelties that are invented 
to dispel a boredom we do not feel. 
Serious experimentation in science, how- 
ever intuitive, is based on hypotheses 
embracing some view of aims and means, 
not on mere caprice. 


Humanistic Discipline 


Humanistic self-confidence, willing to 
challenge existing processes and formula- 
tions in the light of positive means for 
improvement, does not have to partici- 
pate in every immature tantrum against 
perfectly sound patterns of social prac- 
tice. Community life must involve re- 
strictions of personal activity which are 
readily borne by the adult personality, 
mature enough to accept them as the 
cost of greater benefits for the entire 
group. Complaint is justified only when 
the restrictions are excessive or unwar- 
ranted by the benefits derived. The wail 
of the infant and the bluster of the dis- 
inherited must not be mistaken for 
sound, constructive criticism. 

To bring all of this home, those of 
us who respond to the vivid experience 
of the arts and have undertaken their 
study or practice, must not submit to 
obscurantist fallacies about their impen- 
ctrability. Properly understood, they 
play a most significant and profound role 


in relating the individual to his com- 
munity. Proper understanding requires 
the governance of a philosophy balanced 
between logical and intuitive extremes 
as outlined in the example of modern 
science. 

In the humanities, no function of the 
academic profession is more important 
than that of maintaining intellectual bal- 
ance by reference to the full perspective 
of the great tradition. Although many 
individuals have made serious efforts 
along these lines, it is clear that the pro- 
fession as a whole has failed. Perhaps like 
the Arab who let the camel stick his nose 
inside the tent on a bitter cold night, it 
has been shunted aside involuntarily; its 
abdication has been to a degree inad- 
vertent. “You certainly don’t mind a 
little experimentation, do you?” said the 
camel a few decades or so ago. When the 
professors started checking the labora- 
tory records, the camel snickered, “Well 
no; this particular experiment is not en- 
tirely serious, of course, but you’re not 
going to be a stodgy old spoilsport, are 

ou?” 

All the philosophic training of the 
genuine humanists, all their laboriously 
amassed information and experience, all 
the skill and vision developed to relate 
one to another, lie useless in isolated and 
embarrassed silence. There are signs that 
many of the members of the intellectual 
underground are ready for a vital surge 
back to their rightful place in the sun if 
someone will sound the horn or just fire 
the first shot, for it is true that they must 
emerge together and in strength. The 
restoration, of course, must not be viewed 
as a mere return to the halcyon days of 
yore, whichever they were. From Care- 
fully chosen examples of the past, some- 
thing new must be forged that will work 
for the here and now. 
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Issues 2 
Items 


Leaders on Tiptoe? Miss Terry Ferrer, 
who commands the respect of educators 
for far more than just the effective and 
incisive way that she conducts the edu- 
cation page of New Yorks Herald 
Tribune, was in Atlantic City last month 
to cover the convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
Titled “The Tiptoers and the Marchers,” 
her report appeared in the Herald Trib- 
une on 21 February. On the ground that 
it is salutary at times to see ourselves as 
others see us, especially when the “other” 
is noted for her perceptiveness, we here 
reprint Miss Ferrer’s piece with the gen- 
erous permission of her newspaper. Here 
is what she said: 

Atlantic City, N. J. “We must make 
every effort to assure that we perceive 
the world as it really is.” 

It is really a shame that the American 
Association of School Administrators de- 
leted that phrase from their resolutions 
last week during their annual convention 
here. Perhaps it might have helped the 
schoolmen to focus on some of the major 
issues which are tearing American schools 
apart, confusing and embittering Ameri- 
can parents, and even setting child against 
child. 

On second thought, perhaps the 
phrase was just as well dropped. Most of 
the 18,000 Aasa members probably 
wouldn’t have known the difference any- 
way. At a preliminary meeting to discuss 
their official stand on resolutions, fewer 
than 100 members were present. At the 
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closing session when the vote on resolu- 
tions came up, the superintendents and 
other educators trooped out in droves, 


leaving fewer than 800 of the 18,000 4 


voting members to rubber stamp the 
resolutions—in one minute flat, unread 


and undebated. 24 


These leaders of the country’s schools 
did pledge to concern themselves with 
“the lateral transmission of knowledge,” 
a new gem of pedaguese defined by the 
resolutions committee chairman, School 


Superintendent William D. Carr of Stil- 


water, Okla., as “the same thing as hor- 
izontal transmission . . . from teacher to 
pupil and student to student.” 

The administrators also heard about a 
“longitudinal study of academic growth” 
at one session, adding at least one more 
dimension. They could also discuss with 
experts the centralized kitchen, classroom 
carpeting, sex education, and driver 
training, masquerading these days as 
“safety education.” Of the more than 150 
sessions of the convention a fat 15 dealt 
with the problems of the school admin- 
istration versus teacher organizations and 
resulting strikes and sanctions. The 15 
placed heavy emphasis on the advantages 
of professional negotiation through the 
National Education Association, wit 
which the aasa is affiliated, and the dis- 
advantages of strikes brought on by 
members of the American Federation © 
Teachers. ; 


But the bitter civil-rights fight across — 


the country was discussed in only five of 


the 150 sessions, despite the fact that this 
is still the No. 1 problem for both large 
and small school districts. 

And the major discussion on de facto 
segregation was held the first day of the 
convention, when most of the 28,000 
educators who attended had not yet 
arrived. Roy Wilkins, executive director 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
yancement of Colored People, told 2,500 
persons at the opening meeting that “the 
School Establishment” was the “prime 
obstacle to changes which give promise 
of eliminating de facto segregation” and 
that “the people who run the schools 
are dragging their feet.” 

That was about the only criticism of 
themselves that the administrators heard. 
The very next day, in an amazingly 
vapid document called “The Unique 
Role of the Superintendent of Schools,” 
the Educational Policies Commission of 
the aasa and the nea declared that the 
civil-rights issue was making the super- 
intendency “an almost uninhabitable of- 
fice.” 

The poor superintendent, the erc in- 
dicated, has his civil-rights difficulties 
“increased by lack of experience in deal- 
ing with the issue, the lack of data con- 
cerning the effect of many possible 
solutions, the emotional tone of the con- 
troversy, and the apparent unwillingness 
of some Americans to compromise or to 
accept a solution which will not destroy 
the public-school system. The combina- 
tion of widespread resistance to change 
and widespread impatience for change 
directly challenges the ability of school 
boards and superintendents to keep the 
schools in operation from one day to 
the next.” 

But where were the “many possible 
solutions” detailed? Nowhere. Not in the 
commission report, not in the sessions on 
desegregation. There was no discussion 
scheduled at all on the white backlash, in 


North or South. The aasa did reveal that 
it has a two-year-old Special Committce 
on School Racial Policy, so far a silent 
committee. It will publish “guidelines” 
(whatever they may be) by the end of 
the year—or later. After all, said Forrest 
E. Conner, aasa executive secretary, “it 
takes a while for these things to get 
written.” 

Meanwhile, the desegregation riots in 
Brooklyn and the pupil marches in 
Selma, Ala., continue, guidelines or no 
guidelines. 

In the area of curriculum—a matter of 
increasing concern to both parents and 
school chiefs anxious to catch up with 
the latest—the aasa convention also of- 
fered little help. Are teaching machines 
good, and if so, which ones are good? 
‘Are the new curriculums in science and 
mathematics suitable for all children, 
or only the brightest? Can a slum child 
learn to read—and how best? 

Who knows? The aasa bravely said 
that “we must encourage experimenta- 
tion, evaluation, and research in educa- 
tion.” (This sentence followed the “lat- 
eral transmission” pledge in the Aasa 
resolution.) 

At a seminar conducted by the Edu- 
cation Writers Association just before 
the aasa convention, Dr. B. Frank 
Brown, principal of the ungraded Mel- 
bourne High School in Florida, said: 
“Administrators are demurrers who are 
afraid to expose themselves to dangerous 
ideas. They think they can bring about 
change by tiptoeing around to state and 
national meetings.” 

The tiptocing was very loud here last 
week. 


kk a 


A New Hero. Through the pages of 
the New York Times, we found a new 
hero a few weeks ago. He is Paul L. 
Bellesen of Nampa, Idaho. It seems that 
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Mr. Bellesen read a story about the Ku 
Klux Klan in a national magazine and 
decided, “just for kicks,” to see if he 
could obtain membership. He did better 
than that: He got himself appointed the 
Klan’s Great Titan to organize a klavern 
in Idaho. His titanic career was short- 
lived, however, because of a peculiar 
narrow-mindedness on the part of James 
R. Venable, whose rank of Imperial Wiz- 
ard in the Klan makes him definitely 
superordinate to mere Titans. Mr. Ven- 
able summarily sheared away not only 
Mr. Bellesen’s title but his membership 
itself when he discovered that his newly 
designated Idaho representative was a 
Negro! 


Se we 


Clouds over Guidance. Last month, 
the Russell Sage Foundation, which in- 
vested $99,000.00 in the enterprise, re- 
leased the results of a courageously con- 
ceived and carefully designed study of 
the impact of guidance services on 400 
girls in a New York vocational high 
school. Identified from school records as 
potential dropouts or behavior problems, 
the youngsters were randomly divided 
into two groups; one received intensive 
social casework treatment by staff mem- 
bers of the Youth Consultation Service, 
whereas the other group served as an 
untreated control. After periods of from 
two to four years, the results were 
evaluated by a team of social scientists 
led by Dr. Henry J. Meyer, Dr. Wyatt 
C. Jones, and Dr. Edgar F. Borgatta. 
The girls were assessed by a variety of 
psychological methods, and close studies 
were made of such factors as their school 
achievement, involvements with the po- 
lice, pregnancy rate, tendency to leave 
school, truancy, and conduct in school. 

On not one of these indices did the 
girls who had received counseling and 
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psychotherapy show any superiority 
over those who had not. Even the par- 


ticipating social workers, asked to rate 
the youngsters on the basis of clinical 
impressions, found scarcely any change 
in 60 per cent of the cases, and what 
changes they perceived were not echoed 
in improved social behavior outside the 
agency, including their adjustment to 
school. Unhappily, these null results— 
especially in view of the goodness of 
the research design—are thunderingly 
consistent with such previous examina- 
tions of counscling’s effectiveness as the 
Cambridge-Somerville study of Boston 
delinquents and the Washington, DC, in- 
vestigation of slum boys. 

With counseling the primary tool of 
guidance officers, such tests of the in- 
strument’s sharpness raise serious ques- 
tions about its real utility. Concentrating 
in a professional consulting room on the 
psychodynamics of deviant youth may 
simply be wrongheaded. Environmental 
changes, the enforced development of 
marketable job skills, close work with 
total families, and community rehabili- 
tation programs may be far more cogent 
and humanly profitable. They also would 
be much more difficult, and they would 
require the playing of a highly different 
role from that now exercised by guidance 
counselors. Among other things, it would 
mean the cultivation of different and by 
no means well identified skills, a devo- 
tion and understanding not unlike that 
demanded of some of our Peace Corps- 
men, and a direct involvement in the re- 
lationships and the subculture of most 
relevance to the life of the children. 
There is room to doubt that such a pros- 
pect would be a widely attractive one. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
Russell Sage study blows storm clouds 
over the guidance movement. If the guid- 
ance enterprise is to survive the b 
weather and retain public support, then 


it must demonstrate rather clearly and 
objectively such things as precisely when 
counseling is a serviceable technique, 
what other helpful devices it has in its 
professional armamentarium, the clien- 
tele it is genuinely equipped to aid, and 
—most of all—its willingness to clarify 
the criteria of its services and the con- 


ditions under which it can fulfill them 
by specified procedures. Thanks to the 
sheer bravery of the Youth Consultation 
Service in subjecting its own efforts to 
careful scrutiny, it is now quite evident 
that good intentions, a warm heart, and 
a “psychotherapeutic tradition” are in- 
sufficient to do a much needed job. 


Issues & Items SOI 


SOL M. ELKIN 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 


Minorities in textbooks: 


The latest chapter 


THERE ts AN aspect of school desegrega- 
tion—practically buried in the avalanche 
of protests, picketing, and lawsuits—that 
is of particular professional interest to 
educators: the treatment of Negroes in 
American history textbooks. 

The image of the Negro projected by 
these books is being criticized with in- 
creasing frequency by representatives of 
the Negro community, and this criti- 
cism is having an impact on all texts 
that touch upon the subject. In fact, re- 
sponses to protests thus far portend ex- 
tensive changes in the treatment of all 
minority groups in school textbooks. 

It is worthwhile to consider the ex- 
perience of Detroit. Following a protest 
there, materials on American Negro his- 
tory were placed in the public schools; 
arecently adopted textbook was dropped, 
and a major textbook publisher changed 
its editorial policy with regard to Ne- 

oes. 

The object of the attack was the 
American history text (3) adopted one 
year previously for use in the 7A and 
8B grades. In the fall of 1962, the local 
branch of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
asked the Detroit Board of Education to 
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withdraw immediately Our United States 
as a required text, alleging that it is “an 
insult to every Negro in Detroit and 
promotes an image of the Negro in the 
remainder of the community that is not 
only false, but helps to lay the founda- 
tion for future community problems.” 
The request was documented by a 
lengthy critique, detailing “distortions 
and omissions.” 

Superintendent Samuel Brownell ap- 
pointed a committee of school personnel 
to review the problem and to make 
recommendations for a solution. In the 
months that followed, a lively debate 
took place in the schools and community 
and was fully reported in the local press. 


1See the unpublished critique of Our United 
States, prepared by the Detroit branch of the 
National A cee for the Advancement 
Colored People. 


8 = i o Ř_ 

A successful protest in Detroit to insure “4 
more accurate and humane portrayal of n 
Negro in American history textbooks is thé 
event from which Dr. Elkin, a sociologist, 
school administrator, takes his point 
parture here, The implications of the occut- 
rence, however, reach deep into our phere: 
nity life, our intellectual processes, and 
educational practices. Is a “balanced” view rd 
history—and therefore of our present pro 
lems—a possible one? 


de- 


The Charges 


The critique cites seven major cate- 
gorics of objections to the treatment of 
the Negro in the American history text- 
book. Most relate to the period from the 
beginning of the North-South dispute 
to the Reconstruction Period following 
the Civil War; (1) the book’s casual 
approach to the introduction of slavery 
in colonial America, (2) the presumed 
lack of interest of the Negro in frodig 
himself from slavery, (3) the thesis 
the positive, paternalistic role of the slave 
owner, (4) a biased description and dis- 
cussion of the Reconstruction Period, (5 
an image of the Negro as a depend 
servile creature who, with the exception 
of his ability to sing and make music, 
has contributed minimally to the de- 
velopment of his country and is incapable 
of functioning as a responsible person, 
(6) failure to discuss the historic and 
current struggle of the Negro to achieve 
equitable civil rights, and (7) failure to 
mention the emergence of a single black 
African nation, although the book does 
discuss the UN and the evolution of gov- 
ernments in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

These general objections are spelled 
out in considerable detail in the NAACP 
protest. Allegedly, the book gives the 
impression of the Negro as one who did 
not particularly suffer from the institu- 
tion of slavery, who has passively 
acquiesced in his servile condition since 
1865, and whose progress to date is due 
largely to the efforts of others. This is 
the major basis for the charge that the 
book is “an insult to every Negro in 
Detroit.” As the critique puts it, 

++.» This book gives little justification to 

the Ni child to consider hi or 

his heritage as worthy and significant. 

Rather, he is forced by this book to look 

to other sources to refute the negative 

image of himself as presented by this 
alleged history of his native land. Un- 


the question of how the story of the 


be included in his school curriculum? 
(By the same token, what effect is exer- 
cised upon the white student by repeti- 
tion of the traditional stereotype of the 
Negro which is fast losing whatever 
validity it may once have had?) 

For some weeks, while the committee 
sat, Detroiters discussed whether the pro- 
test should be considered seriously or 
i as an over-strenuous effort by 
one pressure group to advance its own 
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interests. Some felt that this was an 
instance of a newly militant and over- 
sensitive minority wishing to idealize 
their past and that, understandable as 
this might be, it would be straining at 
the limits of historical accuracy to revise 
the textbooks. Further, to submit to this 
kind of pressure opens the door to still 
further revisions at the behest of such 
other minorities as the Puerto Ricans in 
New York, the Orientals in the West, 
and the Mexican-Americans in the South- 
west. Obviously, what holds true for the 
Negro student must be equally valid for 
the children of all minority groups. 

An editorial in a Detroit neighborhood 
newspaper? spoke of bowing to the de- 
mands of “political pressure groups” and 
“textbook censorship”: 


The American Indian .. . so far has had 
no advocate for rewriting United States 
history to suit the Indians. Nor have 
nationality groups such as Polish, Ger- 
man, French, Dutch, etc., put in their 
requests for altered historical treatises in 
teaching history. 

Others felt just as strongly that there 
was nothing wrong with political pres- 
sure exerted openly and through legiti- 
mate channels—that this in fact is part 
of the democratic process. Thus, the 
naacp protest should be examined on its 
merits. 

The decision of the review committee 
of the Detroit schools was that the com- 
plaints were justified and that corrective 
steps should be taken. Two things were 
done: The Board issued a statement re- 
affirming its commitment “to a policy of 
having the schools contribute in maxi- 
mum degree to understanding and good 
will among different racial, religious, and 
nationality groups.” It also advised pub- 
lishers and school personnel that teaching 
materials must “contribute significantly 
to understanding and good will among 


2 Redford (Mich.) Record, 9 May, 1963. 
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different racial, religious and minority 


groups. 

More concretely, the Board ordered 
written a supplementary booklet to be 
used as a basic text along with Our 
United States. Although that was held to 
be the best general textbook available, 
the supplementary booklet was to correct 
its deficiencies in Negro history. Entitled 
The Struggle for Freedom and Rights 
and subtitled “Basic Facts about the 
Negro in American History,” the book- 
Jet was written by school personnel and 
published by the Detroit Public Schools 
(2). A guide for social studies teachers 

Jp also prepared to overcome inade- 
quacies of the text. 


Freedom and Rights 


The purpose of the supplemental text 
is affirmed in the first sentence of the 


foreword: 


United States history textbooks gen- 
erally do not include adequate treatment 
of the Negro in American history 
culture. The Struggle for Freedom and 
Rights was written to partially overcome 
this deficiency and to give pupils a 
and more factual statement on the role 
of the Negro in the study of our coun- 
try. 


Divided into three major sections, the 
booklet devotes Part I to the history of 
slavery from prehistoric times to the 
Civil War. Full treatment is given to the 
slave’s own feelings as well as to how he 
expressed his rebellion; the slave is re- 
garded as a person throughout. On the 
question of the morality of the institu- 
tion, no doubt is left in the readers’ minds 
as to the writers’ position. Prominent 
mention of Negro as well as white abo- 
litionists avoids the impression that Ne- 
groes did little to gain their own free- 
dom. 

The history of slavery and the Negro 
continues in Part II, “The Civil War 


Period.” The contributions of the pre- 
Civil War free Negro, participation of 
the Negro in the Union Army, and the 
positive achievements of the freedmen 
during Reconstruction are fully treated. 

Part III, “Since the Civil War,” again 
deals with the contributions of outstand- 
ing Negroes in all fields of endeavor and 
concludes by recounting the Negro 
movement for equality right down to 
the present day. 

The supplement satisfied the i 
substantive objections to the textboc 
and accordingly was introduced into the 
schools. But many regarded this solution 
as a stopgap. Information on Negr 
would appear to the children as supple- 
mentary, and therefore as peripheral, to 
their study of “real” American history. 

In November of 1963, the Detroit 

Board of Education voted to discontinue 
use of Our United States, and the process 
of selection of a replacement was set in 
motion. Meanwhile, a revised edition of 
the same book was issued and was con- 
sidered together with the competing 
texts (4). It was this new edition of the 
rejected book that was adopted for use, 
beginning in September, 1964. 
? The revised edition omits the ob- 
jectionable features of the earlier one and 
incorporates much of the material found 
in The Struggle for Freedom and Rights. 
It is sure to meet the approval of the 
critics of the original edition. 


Potency of Protest 


The Detroit dispute and its resolution, 
however, have ramifications that extend 
beyond a particular book and a particular 
school system. The 1962 edition of the 
text broke no new ground in its retelling 
the history of the Negro in America. 
Rather, it adhered to a traditional ap- 
Proach, essentially the kind that pre- 
viously had been widely acceptable. 


As in many school systems, the De- 
troit Public Schools employ a procedure 
for textbook adoption designed to assure 
selection of the best textbook available 
for its needs. A committee of classroom 
teachers, administrators, and supervisors 
carefully reviews every publisher's offer- 
ing before making a final choice. This de- 
cision thus represents the combined judg- 
ment of many professional educators. 
Detroit's educators were not alone in 
their choice. Hundreds of cities all over 
the nation selected this same text, includ- 
ing both New York City and Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Why, despite the effort 
to ensure a wise choice, and despite the 
selection of a book that is substantially 
similar to previously acceptable books, 
did Our United States become a target 
of this unprecedented barrage of criti- 
cism? 

The explanation lies in the increasing 
pace and intensity of the Negro’s assault 
on the barriers that block his full par- 
ticipation in the life of “our United 
States.” Pressure to revise this text can 
be viewed as a part of the greater pro- 
test. The disputed textbook, like other 
alleged discriminations, is not really new; 
neither is its unacceptability to Negroes. 
Only now, however, resentment at the 
negative image of the Negro in school 
textbooks has found organized expression. 

The apparently sudden demand by 
spokesmen for the Negro community for 
immediate removal of the offensive book 
should not have taken unawares those 
familiar with the movement to evaluate 
school materials in the light of the in- 
creased interest in intergroup relations. 
Secondary school social studies texts were 
subjected to rigorous scrutiny for mi- 
nority-group bias in a study by the 
American Council on Education in 
1949 (1). The report’s conclusions are 
not dissimilar from those filed 13 years 
later by the NAACP. 


Minorities in Texts 
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In 1960, another study for the purpose 
of measuring progress toward eliminating 
bias from textbooks found little improve- 
ment (5). The treatment of American 
Negroes, when contrasted with the 1949 
findings, showed these characteristics: 


A. The Negroes’ position in contempo- 
American society continues to 
be very largely ignored. There is a 
tendency to treat racial ig 
and attempts at its eradication wit 
complacent generalizations, not hard 
facts. In most cases, the presentation 
of the 1954 Supreme Court decision 
on public school desegregation by- 
oar any consideration of the under- 
ying principles and of the acs ae 
ongoing attempts at both compliance 
and evasion. The achievements of liv- 
ing Negro Americans are mentioned 
in only a small minority of books. 
Residential segregation by race is 
seldom discussed. 

B. Historically, American Negroes con- 
tinue to be portrayed primarily as 
simple, childlike slaves and as unedu- 
cated, bewildered freedmen. Most 
textbooks do not chronicle the 
achievements of this people in the 
years from 1876 to the present. Where 
attention is given to outstanding 
Negroes in American history, the 
bran as, is insufficient to counter- 

alance the previously created stereo- 
type of a racially inferior group. 

C. The scientific knowledge underlying 
sound understanding of the basic 
similarity and equality of the races 
of mankind is absent from the great 
majority of the textbooks. 

D. With few exceptions, photographs 
and other illustrations in textbooks 
continue to portray America as an 
all-white nation, not as an interracial 
and increasingly integrated one. 


“With some exceptions,” the report 
notes, “the main criticisms of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education report of 1949, 
as they relate to textbook treatment of 
the Negro, are equally valid for the year 
1960.” And so, it seems, are they equally 
valid today. 
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Fear of Controversy A 
Apparently, analyses of texts by edo- 


cators and civil rights organizations had 
failed to produce a shift in attitudes on 
the part of the people who write and 
edit the books. Here then was an area 
clearly demarcated for action by civil 
rights organizations. i 

Interestingly, none of the major analy- 
ses here quoted suggest actual falsehoods 
in traditional textbook treatment of the 
Negro, but generally allege misleading 
implications, distortions, and—most frez 
quently—omissions. é 

Omission has long been a favored de- 
vice by which the textbook makers seek 
to avoid controversy; educators have for 
just as long a time objected to the re- 
sultant dull, lack-luster texts. This cir- 
cumstance is known and surprises no- 
one. But the protest by the Detroit NAACP 
goes further. It contends that wholesale 
omission has the more serious effect of 
distorting history, that distortion builds 
up an unfavorable and untrue image of 
the Negro, and that this in turn creates 
deleterious psychological effects upon 
Negro and white children alike. In other 
words, the offensive stereotype noted in 
scholarly studies (the Negro as a passive, 
music-loving slave who is grateful for 
help extended to him by the whites) is 
broadened. We are on notice to educate 
our youth to the Negroes’ active par 
ticipation in his own emancipation, from 
the early beginnings of slavery on down 
to the latest mass demonstration. 

It might be comforting to think that 
controversial issues in textbooks could 
be handled in a “balanced” fashion—l-¢s 
include all points of view and placate 
them all. In this dispute, as in others, this 
now appears to be impossible. Presenting 
the pros and cons of slavery or of i 
right of Negroes to equality is just gol J 
acceptable any longer. 


The difficulty of “balancing” is com- 
pounded when dealing with children. 
Teachers are acutely conscious of the 
need for an appropriate vocabulary level 
and the presentation of concepts com- 
mensurate with the maturity of the stu- 
dent. Examining the past from diverse 
points of view may give the impression 
of ambiguity and confuse rather than 
clarify. 

Some may wonder why we do not 
simply present “objective” history, deal- 
ing only with facts untainted by the 
point of view of the writer. Most his- 
torians would reply that this is impossi- 
ble. One does not have to hold a com- 
pletely relativistic view of history in’ 
order to suggest that the definitive his- 
tory of the world has not been written, 
if indeed it ever will be. Each generation 
undertakes to reexamine the past—asking 
new questions, using new tools, and seek- 
ing new answers to the pressing social 
problems of the day. In short, we cannot 
regard the traditional interpretation of 
the Civil War and Reconstruction Period 
as an immutable body of knowledge that 
we tamper with only at the cost of 
falsifying history. 

If this problem is a technical one in 
historiography whose full treatment is 
beyond the scope of this article, it was 
nevertheless crucial in the Detroit text- 
book dispute. No one accused Our 
United States of outright falsehoods; of 
Not containing “facts.” Neither, to our 
knowledge, has anyone pointed to un- 
truths in the supplement which was pub- 
lished by the Detroit schools. Both, we 
can be sure, contain only the truth. Yet 
they differ substantially from one 
another, The difference lies in the in- 
terpretation of the same historical events, 
in selection of facts, in relative space 
allotments, and in emphasis. The result 
is two disparate accounts of the same 
history—both equally true. 


Teachers and Texts 


In discussions of any controversial as- 
pect of textbooks, attempts are often 
made to depreciate the importance of the 
issue by arguing that the teacher, after 
all, is the crucial element in the learning 
process. It is the way he handles the ma- 
terial rather than what is written in the 
textbook that makes the difference. 
Hence, it follows that there is no urgent 
need to revise the book. 

Without doubt, the teacher is the 
crux of the teaching situation. But that 
does not detract from the importance of 
the text. As much as we may wish it were 
otherwise, the textbook is the de facto 
course of study for most classrooms and 
sometimes even the major source of in- 
formation for the teacher. The printed 
word, particularly in a school textbook, 
has great authority for most of us. 

Perhaps continued controversy over 
textbooks, on this and other issues, will 
hasten the day when the single textbook 
will lose its present predominant position 
in the educational enterprise. Some ob- 
servers see a solution in the use of gen- 
eral texts together with supplementary 
books, perhaps paperbacks, designed to 
accompany the basic text. One major 
publisher has a text on American politics 
with 25 separate case-study pamphlets 
from which each school system can make 
selections for particular purposes. 

But diverse texts encourage sectional- 
ism. And whatever their advantages, they 
sacrifice the value of the single textbook 
as a unifying element in American educa- 
tion. There is surely something to be 
said in favor of a text that is able to 
transmit a common body of information 
to all children. How to evolve a single 
text that is historically accurate, that re- 
flects present-day realities, and that is 
appropriate for adoption by thousands 
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Minorities in Texts 


of school boards across the country is 
the problem broached here, 

While these issues are debated, a wide- 
spread departure from the traditional 
treatment of Negroes in American his- 
tory textbooks seems imminent. Text- 
book publishers obviously follow such 
developments closely, and more are cer- 
tain to provide the kind of books that 
large school systems like Detroit (and 
New York City) have declared they 
want. All indications are that other 
school systems across the nation will re- 
appraise their books and that many will 
find them deficient in their treatment of 
American minorities. 

The Detroit experience has initiated 
in earnest the search for solutions. Per- 
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new and wiser approaches will 
evolve as the problem is recognized and 
honestly wrestled with in countless com- 
munities across the land. 
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RICHARD WHITTEMORE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Sovereignty in the university: 
Teachers College and Columbia 


Teacuers COLLEGE HAS long been the 
model for American schools of educa- 
tion; yet the foundation for its towering 
influence, the now-you-see-it, now-you- 
don’t, connection with Columbia Uni- 
versity, has never been imitated. Its 
happy independence within a university 
system is unique and likely to remain so. 
Unlike the usual professional school, 
Teachers College was created separately 
and then brought into the university 
through the back door. To be sure, most 
of Columbia’s professional schools en- 
tered the system this way, but in the 
case of Teachers College there was an 
essential difference. The College retained 
its financial independence and thereby 
its power of decision. 

Teachers College was born of the 
frustrations of Frederick A. P. Barnard, 
president of Columbia from 1864 to 1889, 
and Nicholas Murray Butler, a protégé 
of Barnard’s who had come to the College 
to teach philosophy in 1885. Enthusiastic 
advocates of the scientific study of edu- 
cation, they pressed Columbia’s trustees 
to establish a Columbia University school 
of education. The trustees, suspicious of 
all new schemes, were doubly suspicious 
of a plan that promised to cost money 
and that would inevitably be coeduca- 
tional. The spectre of women in Co- 
lumbia’s celibate halls proved so un- 
settling that the board even rejected 


Butler's modest proposal for a regular 


course in the principles of education. 


The Stalking Horse 

The outlook in early 1887 was fast 
darkening when, at the blackest hour, 
Butler was offered the presidency of the 
Industrial Education Association of New 
York City. He and Barnard at once 
recognized the main chance. The As- 
sociation would be the stalking horse for 
their project (2) (5). 

The Industrial Education Association, 
founded on Emily Huntington’s Kitchen 
Garden System for teaching the do- 
mestic arts, had grown by the mid-’8os 
from a small philanthropic venture into 
an educational enterprise of some conse- 
quence in New York and other north- 
eastern cities. At the time that Butler 
was asked to become its president, it had 
been forced to establish normal classes 
to meet the demand for teachers trained 
in Kitchen Garden method. The direc- 
tors had recognized that the manifold 
a A 


The problems of states’ rights and the juris- 
dictional power of principalities are not un- 
known in university circles, and their resolu- 
tion is often dependent on factors far more 
subtle than the principles of organization set 
out in administrative textbooks, Trained as an 
historian, Dr. Whittemore, chairman of TC's 
Department of Social Studies, traces the origins 
of the unique relationship between Teachers 
College and Columbia University. The result 
is a buman and informative story. 
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policy for the Industrial Education As- 
sociation. Born out of charitable senti- 
ment and matured in experimental vo- 
cationalism, it now entrusted itself to a 
philosopher and professional educator 
and, unwittingly, to a dream quite dif- 
ferent from that which had animated the 
nice young ladies who had nursed it 
through infancy. 

The new president, just 25 years old, 
at once proposed not only to expand 
the teacher-training function of the As- 
sociation, but to make this work its main 
business: “Teachers must be trained so 
as to view manual training in the light of 
the history and principles of all educa- 
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truc hallmark was to be the r 
spirit. With teacher training as @ 

Butler set out to build an institutsion 
worthy of university status. 


From Little Acorns 


cluding the president.* Unlike the non 
schools that Butler regarded as 
demies or high schools with a s 
fusion of pedagogic instructi 
new institution expected applicants $ 
admission to be graduates of nom 
schools and colleges or to be ab 
pass examinations in arithmetic, 
ometry, history, geography, eles 
science, and English. The Traini 
lege “is a strictly professional 
announced Butler. “No academic ins 
tion is given. . ..”? ji 
In four years, “Old Number Nine” was 
bulging with students and bursting wit 
energy. Even the halls were in 
classrooms. In 1889, the Associati 


1Industrial Education Association, 
for the Training of Teachers. Circular 
formation. New York, 1887. 4 
2 Annual reports of the President and Tress 
urer of the Industrial Education Associa 
New York, 1888. 


Monroe, and Mary 
letter from Spencer 
Nov., 1897. 
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1892, they declined the proposal of the 
College for the Training of Teachers, 
but approved the counter-proposal as a 
basis for negotiations (6). It was almost 
a year before an agreement was reached, 
yet when it came, it was substantially the 
arrangement that the Council's commit- 
tee had recommended, an arrangement 
that was undoubtedly Butler's handi- 
work. 

The alliance between Teachers Col- 
lege, the new name of the College for the 
Training of Teachers under its perma- 
nent charter, and Columbia College 
was signed February 1, 1893. Its terms, 
abridged, were as follows: 


1. ra College conet acn to 
legrees woul un T- 
vision of Columbia’s Facul of Phi- 
losophy, with Teachers College rep- 
resentation on that faculty when it 
dealt with Teachers College questions. 
2. The President of Teachers College 
would be under direction of Columbia 
Faculty of Philosophy in matters cov- 
ered by the agreement. 
3- Teachers College would grant no de- 


grees. 

4. Teachers College would control all 
instruction not leading to a degree 
and retain its separate organization. 

. Columbia would grant degrees and 
prescribe requirements. 

6. Columbia would offer at least one 
course per Hens in the History and 
Institutes of Education and one in 
Philosophy, Psychology and Ethics 
at Teachers College. 

7. Courses in Columbia College and 
Teachers College would be open to 
male students duly matriculated in 
either college. 

8. Barnard College would be party to 
the agreement with Teachers College 
female students eligible to share all 
Barnard privileges, including the Co- 
lumbia degrees. 


a 


4 Russell, J. E. Report of the Dean of Teach- 
ers College, 1899-1900. 

Teachers College Charter, 1892. Archives, 
Teachers College. 
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ọ- All libraries would be open to Tesch- 
ers Ee Columbia College, and 
Barnard College 


students. 
10. The ment would become effec- 
tive July 1, 1893.° 


Bigness En Route 

Meanwhile, Columbia, too, was burst- 
ing the seams of its 49th Street campus. 
As early as 1890, John B. Pine and Mur- 
ray Butler were tramping about the up- 
per reaches of Manhattan Island in 
search of a university site. Ultimately, 
they recommended to the trustees that 
Columbia purchase Harlem Heights 
from rroth Street to 122nd Street, be- 
tween Morningside and Riverside Drives. 
In December, 1891, the Board timidly 
took an option on the land from 116th 
to 120th Streets between Amsterdam 
Avenue and Broadway, a section then 
occupied by the Bloomingdale Insane 
Asylum (7). 

By the end of March 1892, it was 
known that Teachers College and Co- 
lumbia College were both moving to new 
sites, and Teachers College and Columbia 
College were to be affiliated in one way 
or another. Quite obviously, it would be 
desirable for the two institutions to settle 
near one another. Butler therefore con- 
fided Columbia’s still secret plans to 
George W. Vanderbilt of the Teachers 
College Board of Trustees (7). Appar- 
ently, Spencer Trask, chairman of the 
Teachers College committee on site, was 
also aware of Columbia’s decision, be- 
cause in the spring of 1892, he recom- 
mended that the College buy property 
on the north side of 1zoth Street, across 
from the Bloomingdale Asylum. But, he 
said, “we have no money for land much 
less for buildings. . . .” Vanderbilt, 3 
true son of the Commodore, calmly said, 
“Telegraph now to the agent and say 
that if we can have the twenty lots for 


6 Agreement, February 1, 1893. Archives, 
Teachers College. 


cash, $100,000, we will take them, and 
1 will pay the $100,000 (5). 

Teachers College was thus bound, 
both organizationally and geographically, 
to the emergent Columbia University. It 
now had a proper home and a spiritual 
guardian. The future seemed assured, 
yet the next four years were to be the 
most difficult and decisive of its life. 
Only the financial wizardry of Grace 
Dodge, the educational foresight of Mur- 
ray Butler, and the diplomatic tact of 
Seth Low, kept it alive. 

In April 1893, when Teachers Col- 
lege’s new building on 120th Street was 
no more than an excavation, Wall Street 
was panicked by the failure of the Na- 
tional Cordage Company. The nation’s 
financial structure tumbled like a card 
house. Fear paralyzed American business 
but not Grace Dodge. She rallied her 
forces to complete the Main Building. 
Not only that, she forged ahead with 
the planning and construction of Macy 
Manual Arts Building. Early in 1894, 
when the United States Treasury itself 
was threatened, she raised $100,000 to 
finish and equip the buildings, and the 
College was able to move into its new 
quarters in September? (5, 7). 

President Walter L. Hervey, successor 
to Butler, hailed these forward steps in 
his Report for 1894-95, but he reminded 
the trustees of a persistent and unhealthy 
condition in the life of the institution. 
Ordinary expenses doubled ordinary in- 
come. Without adequate endowment, the 
College must forever dwell in a limbo 
of insecurity. Unfortunately, Hervey 
Was not the man for effective promo- 
tion. He devoted himself to the day-to- 
day affairs of the educational work. 

? Teachers ir ie 
1893-94. Archie eae CAI gfe ve 
Mi Butler papers Columbiana Collection. Low 

emorial Library, Columbia. University. In- 


des correspondence June 1897-Jan. 1898 
een Butler and Seth Low, Butler and 


Spirit, Too, in Crisis 

Yet, even in this all was not 
well, ing had been lost between 
“Number Nine” and 120th Street. Her- 
vey had relished “the carly years—all of 
us in the same boat, all suffering from 
ignorance and inexperience, all having 
it made up to them, in part, anyway, by 
the romance of it all. .. .” A faculty 
member recalled that “the first few years 
after we moved to the new building 
were disturbed. The youth of the col- 
lege was passed, the maturity not yet 
come.” Factions appeared as esprit fal- 
tered. The industrial educationists and 
philanthropists became suspicious of the 
academicians. By spring, 1897, personal 
and departmental animosities were in 
the open. To make matters worse, con- 
tinuing financial troubles precluded ade- 

uate salaries. Most serious of all was 
the failure of Teachers College, purport- 
edly a graduate school, to attract bona 
fide graduate students. The College was 
at the edge of disaster. 

President Hervey resigned in the spring 
of 1897. The trustees, although surprised, 
felt that a sense of failure had driven him 
to it. With Hervey went Professor 
Reigart, who had held the chair of Psy- 
chology and General Method. This left 
the two key posts at Teachers College to 
be filled.® 

At this point Butler again became 
deeply involved. Under the Agreement 
of 1893, he had supervisory powers over 
the academic work of the College. He 
also offered yearly courses there in the 
Principles of Education. With his resig- 
nation from the Board of Trustees in 
1894, however, he had lost any direct 
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Grace Dodge, Butler and Charles De Garmo, 

Butler and William T. Harris, Butler and 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler, and Butler's “mem- 

orandum on points to incorporate in any agree- 

ment with colleges affiliating with Columbia.” 
9 See Butler papers, Columbiana Collection. 
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influence over policy. Now the critical 
nature of the problem, both for Teachers 
College and for his department at Co- 
lumbia, led him to intervene. 

Spencer Trask, Everit Macy, and 
Grace Dodge, of the Teachers College 
Board of Trustees, constituted the com- 
mittee on successors for Hervey and 
Reigart. Butler at once urged them to 
choose Charles De Garmo for President. 
Then President of Swarthmore College, 
De Garmo was a leading American dis- 
ciple of Herbart. Butler believed, with 
De Garmo, that the Herbartian emphases 
upon scientific teaching and active de- 
velopment of the individual were giant 
steps on the road to reform (3).?° 

Macy and Grace Dodge liked De 
Garmo as a philosopher and school man, 
but had doubts about his executive abil- 
ity. “What we hoped,” wrote Grace 
Dodge to Butler, “was that the Head of 
the Department of Psychology could be 
a strong educational force and the Pres- 
ident an Executive such as Pres’t Low.” 
She went on to ask, “How does Professor 
Russell of the University of Colorado 
strike you for Mr. Reigart’s place?” 
Russell’s name seems to have been sug- 
gested by retiring President Hervey, for 
a few days later she wrote Butler again 
on the question of a psychologist, say- 
ing, “Professor Russell is the one I want, 
from what Dr. Hervey and you say! He 
has been approached in a tentative way!” 

Toward the end of June, the center 
of negotiations moved Down East. Grace 
Dodge was in Bar Harbor and President 
Low at his summer place in North East 
Harbor. From there he wrote to Butler, 
who was en route to Milwaukee for the 
NEA meeting, saying, 


I am expecting to have a conference with 


_ 2Butler papers, passim, Unless otherwise 
indicated, material cited from Butler’s cor- 
respondence and memoranda is from the Co- 
lumbiana Collection. 
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Miss 
of the Teachers College at Bar Harbor 
about July r2th. I will do what I can for 
De Garmo, but I wish you could suggest 
some other names as well. I do not think 
we are in a position to insist upon the 
appointment of anyone against the j 
ment of their own d. . . . I judge from 
a phrase which Miss Dodge uses in one 
Ti her letters . . . that they would be 
glad to appoint De G. to Reigart’s chair, 
. . - I suggest that you write such a letter 
as I may use at the conference. . . . sayi 
anything which you may wish to have 
especially considered at that time. 


Dodge and several of the trustees 


Failure of a Search 


Meanwhile, the committee had become 
interested in Thomas M. Balliet, Super- 
intendent of Schools at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, for Reigart’s post. Conse- 
quently, it had not further pursued the 
possibility of getting Russell. At the same 
time it began to lean heavily toward 
Andrew F. West of Princeton for the 
Presidency. “Even if not best, I do not 
think we can or should object . . ..” tele- 
graphed Low to Butler on the second of 
July. 

West was Professor of Latin at Prince- 
ton College, where he was later to be 
Dean of the Graduate School. A classical 
humanist, he scorned the very spirit that 
had animated Teachers College from the 
start (9). s q 

Contrary to Low’s injunction to “do 
nothing except through me,” Butler 
wrote to West, urging him to refuse. 
This “interference at long range,” in- 
furiated Low. He feared that should 
West reject the Teachers College offer, 
it would appear that Columbia was in- 
triguing to thwart the committee. } 
bi kidt would jeopardize the whole 
alliance. “Nothing would be easier than 
to break off the relations between 
two institutions absolutely as a result 
the mistakes that have been made, and — 
nothing would be more foolish.” Butler 


assured Low that his letter to West had 
been confidential and to a friend of long 
standing. “Should he see fit to make my 
letter known, that would be an unfor- 
tunate event, for which the responsibility 
would not be mine.” 

As it happened, West did precisely 
what Low had feared he would. Declin- 
ing Teachers College’s offer, he cited 
Butler’s letter to the committee as a 
reason. “This naturally created a feeling 
of tension which has made the whole 
matter an exceedingly difficult one to 
manage. . . . For the moment, your 
recommendations will carry very little 
weight,” wrote Low. Butler had achieved 
his object, however. With West out of 
the picture, a great danger was averted. 

The committee next turned to Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cornell, 
whom Seth Low had suggested. Appar- 
ently Wheeler considered the proposal 
seriously. He came to North East Harbor 
for conferences during the first weeks 
of September. Both Low and William 
Torrey Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, strongly urged him 
to accept. However, from North East 
Harbor he wrote to Harris saying, “I 
have declined to accept the Presidency of 
the College, but not from any failure to 
appreciate its mission or its present po- 
sition. In its present situation I have 
thought I was not its man.” 

Butler continued to hope that the 
choice would fall to his man. As late as 
December, he wrote to De Garmo: 

I would rather have you President of the 

Teachers College than anyone else, and 

I would rather have you there than in any 

other position. They have as yet made no 

selection of President, and I am not with- 
out hope that in due time they will turn 
to you. If, however, they do not, then 
the next best thing is the Cornell position. 
+». With Frank McMurry in Buffalo, you 
at Ithaca and our work here, we could 


pretty well cover the state between us 
and exert a joint influence for the uplift- 
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Agreement Reconsidered 


Failure to find a successor to President 
Hervey was, of course, the immediate 
crisis which ipitated reconsideration 
of the Columbia College-Teachers Col- 
lege Agreement of 1893. It was the con- 
fusion and embarrassment of the sum- 
mer’s negotiations, however, that had 
made evident the necessity for a new 
definition of Teachers College's status. 

In July, long before hope faded in the 
search for a president, Seth Low had 
become concerned when, without con- 
sulting him, the Teachers College Com- 
mittee nominated Thomas Balliet for 
Reigart’s chair. On Butler’s insistence, 
he had told Grace Dodge that “there 
should be a clear understanding as to the 
relations of the Teachers College to Co- 
lumbia and as to the obligations and re- 

nsibilities that those relations involve.” 
Low had believed that the obligations of 
the alliance had been disregarded through 
misunderstandings. Mistakes had been 
made by both sides, but a happy resolu- 
tion could be effected by patience and 
good judgment. Butler had not been able 
to agree. There had been no such mis- 
understandings in Hervey’s day. The 
fault lay with the Teachers College Trus- 
tees, he had asserted. They had “a mini- 
mum of information ing either the 
aims or the details of the work of the 
institution.” He had been bitter then 
because his recommendations had been 
ignored. Nevertheless, he had seen the 
issue plainly. University work done at 
Teachers College—that is, work leading 
to a Columbia degree—was Columbia’s 
responsibility. Columbia must in future 
control appointments to key posts to 
prevent debasement of Columbia de- 
grees and, perhaps more important, to 
insure the status of Teachers College 
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graduates. The influence of Teachers 
College would grow in direct propor- 
tion to the respect accorded its products. 
With these thoughts in mind, Butler 
had urged President Low to seek a more 
workable arrangement. At the end of 
July, Low had written to Butler that, 
... the terms of the alliance will have to 
be importantly modified. On their part, 
they are not willing to surrender the 
shaping of the policy of the Teachers 
College to us, and, except upon this basis, 
the existing alliance provides for a double 
control that in their view as in mine is 
clearly disadvantageous. On the other 


hand, on our part I am equally indisposed 
to maintain an alliance in terms which 


appear to place upon us responsibi iy 

without power. I think it will be pa e 

to maintain an alliance in terms that will 

secure for us great influence without im- 

ing upon us responsibilities that we 
have no way of meeting. 

Three weeks later, he had again writ- 
ten to Butler on the alliance question, re- 
porting that his proposed modifications 
of terms seemed acceptable to the Teach- 
ers College Trustees. “On the merits of 
the case, [they] want a President and not 
a Dean, and . .. I am inclined to think 
they are right.” 

While Low and Butler had been de- 
veloping their ideas for a revitalized al- 
liance with Teachers College, a new 
factor had appeared across r2oth Street 
that hastened a resolution of differences. 
Balliet had been rejected for Reigart’s 
post, apparently in response to pressure 
from Low and Harris. On September 
18, Grace Dodge had written Butler that 
“Professor Russell . . . takes Mr. Reigart’s 
chair and . . . assumes control by the 
middle of October. ... Your views have 
had weight. . . . Mr. Trask and I wanted 
that you should know from us direct 
as to Professor Russell.” 

James E. Russell had been sorely dis- 
appointed to find that Wheeler had not 
accepted the presidency of Teachers 
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College. His appraisal of the situation, 
however, had led him to much the same 
view as Butler’s. Teachers College must 
become a true professional school within 
the Columbia University system. In fact, 
Russell and Butler had quickly reached 
an understanding as to the coordination 
of course offerings between the two in- 
stitutions. When Russell’s opinion on the 
presidential question had been asked by 
the Teachers College Trustces, he had 
produced a memorandum urging firmer 
ties with Columbia (8). 


A New Arrangement 


On the strength of this memorandum, 
Spencer Trask had urged President Low 
to talk directly with Russell. “The more 
we think of it,” he had said, “the more 
necessary and important does it seem 
to us that the fundamental basis of any 
alliance must be an alliance with the 
university as a whole rather than with 
a single faculty.”1* 

By the first of December, then, when 
Butler was writing De Garmo about the 
still open presidency, both parties to the 
Agreement of 1893 had decided that a 
new basis for cooperation should be 
worked out. President Low, with Butler’s 
advice and assistance, was formulating a 
detailed plan to “keep the theoretical 
work given at Columbia, and the prac- 
tical work given at Teachers College, 1n 
thorough harmony.” On December 13, 
Low submitted a plan to Grace Dodge: 


I think that Teachers College has comé 
to the parting of the ways, and that it 
must now choose whether it will develop 
independently or whether it will form a 
close and effective union with Columbia 
University. It is clear that neither the 
Teachers College nor the University caf 
afford to repeat the embarrassing experi- 
ences of last summer; and the only way 
by which they can certainly be avoide' 


11 Teachers College Historical Materials, 
Teachers College Library. 


is either by drawing apart or by drawing 
together. 

There is no possible relationship which 
the Teachers College can hold to the 
University except that of a professional 
school for teachers. Accordingly, I have 
taken as the model in the proposed agree- 
ment, our relationship with the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons . . . because 
it represents the case of an independent 
college that has been brought into rela- 
tion with the University; and, second, be- 
cause the Sloane Maternity Hospital and 
the Vanderbilt Clinic are related to our 
work of training physicians precisely as 
pe system of schools for children is re- 
ated to your work of training teach- 
ers (6). 


Low’s proposal was clear-cut and re- 
flected the thoughts of both Russell and 
Butler. Its six major points were these: 


1. Teachers College would be recognized 
as a college in the University system. 

2. Teachers College’s internal administra- 
tion would be under a Dean. 

3- Teachers College would be represented 
on the University Council by the Dean 
and one elected member from the 
Teachers College faculty. 

4. The President of Columbia College 
would be the President ex officio of 
Teachers College. 

5- Columbia professors of Philosophy and 
Education and of Psychology would 
have seats on the faculty of Teachers 
College. 

6. Teachers College would conduct its 
own affairs except as regards work 
leading to a degree which would be 
subject to regulation by the University 
Council (6). 


Except for the provision for financial 
autonomy, the proposed agreement did 
not differ from that linking the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons with Co- 
lumbia. “The proposition,” said Low, 
“substitutes an incorporation of the 
Teachers College into the University 
system for a mere attachment of the 
College to a single Department of the 
University” (6). 


Dreams Fulfilled 


At Low’s request, Butler submitted his 
views on this plan for the enlightenment 
of the trustees. “Every important uni- 
versity in the world,” he pointed out, “is 
committed to a policy that points to the 
professional study of education—the his- 
tory, principles and art of teaching—on 
the same plane with the study of law, 
medicine, theology and engincering.” 
The existing alliance gave Columbia re- 
sponsibility without authority, while 
Teachers College enjoyed only partial 
benefits from its university connection. 
Low’s proposed plan would correct these 
deficiencies and put Columbia among 
those great universities that gave educa- 
tion its due. “It makes possible,” he said, 
“the realization of hopes and policies that 
were formed and determined upon long 
ago” (6). 

In its final form, the new Agreement, 
signed March 1, 1898, followed Low’s 
proposal in all its essential details. In 
almost every respect, the Teachers Col- 
lege of 1898 fulfilled the dreams of Pres- 
ident Barnard and Murray Butler. The 
long campaign had been so adroitly man- 
aged that, in 1898, Columbia’s trustees 
demanded the very arrangement they 
had rejected a decade before. Columbia 
had its professional school of education. 
More important, however, public edu- 
cation had a central powerhouse that 
would generate currents of change felt 
in the nation even today. William Torrey 
Harris prophesied that “under the new 
auspices the Teachers College may begin 
to get AB students in large numbers from 
the best colleges throughout the land. I 
have an idea, too, that the ablest and best 
professors at the normal schools will like 
to take courses of instruction at the Uni- 
versity. ...” (7) Butler himself predicted 
“a tendency toward coordination of 
method and effort in all educational in- 
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stitutions and toward centralization about 
the great universities. . .. - Columbia,” 
he said, “should seize the opportunity to 
assume the leadership in it.” That these 
forecasts were on the way toward fulfill- 
ment by the turn of the century was 
attested by James E. Russell, Dean and 
executive head of Teachers College under 
the new alliance. In his report for 1900, 
he said that, 


..« in 1898 we had no graduate students, 
according to our present standards. . . . 
The number of graduate students 
since enrolled is undoubtedly due in part 


to the ter range of studies provided 
for in fe Unien: ... The University 
secures a rofessional school . . . 


and Teachers College is enabled to offer 
its students far greater opportunities for 
uate work than it could otherwise 
economically provided. 
ite minor adjustments in the 
Teachers College-Columbia alliance since 
1898, the principles then established have 
endured. Holding its own purse strings, 
Teachers College has enjoyed the best of 
two worlds: It has been at once part of 
a great and prestigious university and, as 
Dean Russell put it, “a sovereign state” 
(8). Independence has given Teachers 
College the respect of its own academic 
community, a respect rarely accorded 
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schools of education in American uni- 
versities. Unlike the prophet, the insti- 
tution without honor at home will win 
few followers abroad. 
Of course, no mere administrative 
scheme can account for institutional 
er and influence; yet Teachers Col- 
lege’s undoubted, if controversial, pri- 
macy in American public education can- 
not be explained without reference to 
its unique institutional setting. 
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Tribute to a dragon 


Two hallmarks of the educated man 
command a wide consensus. One is his 
participation in the traditions of liberty, 
his responsible commitment to the prin- 
ciples of civil liberties as embodied in, 
for example, the Bill of Rights. The 
second is his cultivated ability to respond 
with understanding to the actions of 
government, confident of his elected 
leaders’ good will but proud of the 
straightforward fact that they are an- 
swerable to him. Both of these character- 
istics, like most defining traits of the 
educated person, are broad enough to 
allow room for a rich diversity of sub- 
stantive opinion, yet specific enough to 
provide touchstones for judgment about 
specific events. 

It is in the light of this conception of 
the educated citizen that we may profit- 
ably consider the appropriation by Con- 
gress last month of $370,000.00 for the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. The amount is of a size to make 
virtually all schoolmen and university 
officials dream enviously of projects still 
estating in the imagination or on paper, 
unable to come to birth without the 
obstetrical help of some similar sum. 
More tellingly, it is larger than the com- 
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bined grants to the House Committees 
on Agriculture, the Armed Services, and, 
mirabile dictu, Foreign Affairs. What 
are we buying with these tax dollars? 
One of the central functions of legisla- 
tive committees, of course, is investiga- 
tion. If the “un-American activities” that 
muac presumably investigates included 
practices supportive of poverty, racial 
inequality, population growth beyond 
the economic resources of a family or a 
region, the increasing incidence of crimes 
of violence or the decreasing access of 
ns to privacy, or any of a number 
of actions contrary to America’s integrity 
or well-being, then it would seem to have 
a proper business to pursue. But these 
particular lines of inquiry belong to 
other committees of the Congress. What, 
then, about communism and subversion, 
alien espionage and the sabotaging of US 
industry or our defense establishments? 
These things certainly must, in a strife- 
torn and shrunken world like our own, 
be subject to constant inquiry—inquiry 
as professionally skillful and delicate as 
it is vigorous. And they are—by such 
organizations as the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Being human, these bodies are 
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vulnerable to error and lapses of sound 
judgment, but their industry, dedication, 
and trained competence are incontesta- 
ble. Does the Committee add anything to 
the extensive resources of the FBI and 
the CIA? 

Yes. The very mandate by the Con- 
gress to the Committee is to investigate 
“un-American propaganda.” Propaganda, 
the dictionary tells us, is any “associa- 
tion, systematic scheme, or concerted 
movement for the propagation of a par- 
ticular doctrine or principle.” In short, 
propaganda is a process of spreading 
ideas. As such, it certainly demands in- 
vestigation; few things, in fact, are more 
deserving of sharp inquiry than the 
spread of ideas. The job, however, is a 
strange one for Congressmen, at least 
while they are wearing their legislative 
hats. Their purpose in conducting in- 
vestigations is to identify the problems 
and find the relevant evidence on which 
law can appropriately be based. Laws 
restricting the spread of ideas have al- 
ways been repugnant to the men of this 
Republic, and they are no less so now. 
Why are we spending more than one- 
third of a million dollars to hunt for 
grounds on which to legislate against 
free expression? By definition, so long 
as our society endures and our Consti- 
tution is honored, there are no such 
grounds, and the expenditure becomes 
a wry self-contradiction. 

On the other hand, despite the self- 
contradiction, it is conceivable that HUAC, 
which has been in existence for some 27 
years, has such an impressive record of 
recommended and achieved legislation 
that its work clearly merits continued 
support. A reading of the Committee’s 
history fails to confirm this generous 
hypothesis. We could find only three of 
its recommendations that have passed 
into law. If these enactments are figured 
as requiring an average of nine years 
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apiece for adequate investigation, and if 
the cost of investigation is charged at 
$370,000.00 per year, they may be among 
the most expensive on our books! 

But the cost of good laws is probably 
never too high. What kinds of measures 
have grown out of the Committce’s la- 
bors? The last, signed by President John- 
son during the past year, was a bill giving 
summary power to the Secretary of De- 
fense to fire employees of the National 
Security Agency. The act makes no 
provision for a hearing, for the right of 
cross-examination, for the right of the 
dismissed employee to have the informa- 
tion against him disclosed, or for a pro- 
cess of appeal. Under this law, no matter 
how long a man may have worked for 
the Agency, he is subject to discharge 
without ever having access to the reasons 
for his release, and he has no resort to 
the conception of due process that the 
Constitution embodies for everyone. 
There can be no argument about the 
need for full security safeguards, es- 
pecially in sensitive governmental posi- 
tions; but this mockery of our basic no- 
tion of individual worth, this travesty 
of our historic idea of justice, is a blight 
domestically and an embarrassment 
abroad. 

Nevertheless, there are other consider- 
ations that might well justify HUAC'S 
large appropriation. For example, the 
Committee may do a great deal of work 
in the examination of bills between the 
time that they are introduced and the 
time that they reach the floor, The 88th 
Congress is essentially representative on 
this score. In its first session, something 
slightly in excess of 9,500 bills were 
placed in the hopper. Of these, only 26 
were referred to the Committee. On 
reflection, one wonders how the case 
could be otherwise. To the extent that 
nuac’s business is with the investigation 
of ideas, opinions, and efforts by men to 


persuade each other to alter their beliefs, 
they operate in a sphere in which Con- 
gress itself is forbidden to act: “Congress 
shall make no law . . . abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble... .” 

Moreover, it is difficult to find even 
a kind of comprehensiveness in the Un- 
American Activities Committee’s concern 
with ideas, beliefs, and their propagation. 
Since 1954, for instance, there seem to 
be no instances of inquiries into the con- 
victions of those who think that the de- 
segregation of schools or the notion of 
full civil rights for Negroes rends the 
fabric of society and imperils the in- 
tegrity of the state. There certainly are 
such people, and it is clear that their 
beliefs are contrary to law and, when 
acted upon by such groups as the Ku 
Klux Klan or White Citizens’ Councils, 
often the basis for unlawful deeds. The 
Committee, however, has been uninter- 
ested, just as it seems to have been un- 
interested in the ideology of the John 
Birch Society and the American Nazi 
Party. On the other hand, a report in 
the New York Times for 27 February 
alleges, apparently on good grounds, that 
HUAC somehow allowed some of its ma- 
terial to come into the possession of 
certain Alabama law enforcement offi- 
cials who were developing dossiers on 
people identified (by one state officer) 
as “apt to cause us trouble,” including 
persons “involved in racial disturbances.” 
Whatever may have been the merits of 
whatever aid was given to the Alabama 
police power—and they are hard to per- 
ceive—a Congressional body is hardly 
the proper agency to gather and transfer 
information to state and local constabu- 
laries. 

Finally, although the enterprises of the 
Committee seem beyond justification on 
any basis, there might be some reason to 


support them if it conducted its affairs 
with due regard to the dignity and repu- 
tation of the individuals whom it exam- 
ines. It doesn’t. Because its hearings are 
not legal trials, Huac’s methods are not 
subject to the procedural rules of courts. 
In consequence, it typically seems to re- 
strict the functions of defense counsels, 
to permit witnesses to answer direct 
questions only without the opportunity 
to make statements of their own, and to 
conduct its interrogations in full view 
of the press, television, and other pub- 
licity media. It is not surprising that 
many who have appeared before the 
Committee have lost their jobs, suffered 
a high degree of social ostracism, and— 
at best—been subjected to acute em- 
barrassment, all with no payoff in wiser 
laws or the greater safety of the republic. 

More—much more—could be said in 
the same vein that has been developed 
here, but enough has been mentioned to 
bring us back to our original question: 
What is the reason for providing this 
group—probably illegal, certainly out- 
side our fundamental tradition, and un- 
doubtedly ham-handed in its actions— 
with that resounding sum of $370,000.00 
for a year’s work? The honest answer 
is that we simply don’t know. It is as if 
we were saddled with a dragon to which 
annual tribute must be paid until some 
knight arrives to slay it. Perhaps the 
knight will appear one day soon if, in 
the interests of achieving a commitment 
to civil liberties and an understanding of 
the operations of government as neces- 
sary properties of educated citizenship, 
the dragon’s visibility can be heightened. 
All schools presumably teach the Bill of 
Rights. If this document is widely read 
and discussed in conjunction with HUAC’S 
own reports, it seems almost inevitable 
that the hero will emerge, the great beast 
be eliminated, and the people freed of 
its burden of tribute —EJS 
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Social class and mental 


illness in children 


THE SEARCH FOR FACTORS related to men- 
tal illness has, in recent years, strongly 
indicted socioeconomic status (SES) as 
a variable. A number of studies have ap- 
peared on the subject, and the most re- 
cent review was compiled in 1957 by 
Hunt (77). With regard to the particular 
question of the relationship of SES and 
mental illness in children, however, there 
is no review of the literature on record. 
Important in its own right, and assuming 
an ever greater prominence with respect 
to etiological considerations in adult men- 
tal illness, this topic is of great con- 
cern, Reports of many investigations 
have been published, and as is not un- 
common, the findings are not all in agree- 
ment. Consolidation, review, and analysis 
are in order. It is the aim of this paper to 
assess the state of our knowledge of SES 
and mental illness in children by drawing 
together, in summarized form, several 
studies bearing upon the issue, and to 
shed light on these data by comparison 
and evaluation. Theoretical formulations 
and proposals will be offered where ap- 
propriate.t 

Empirical studies of epidemiology have 

1This investigation was supported in part 
ty a Public Health Service Undergraduate 

raining Grant No. 2M-s5939-C11 from the 
National Institute of Mental Health, Public 


Health Service and by the O'Donnell Psychi- 
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had to await the development of tech- 
niques which, until fairly recently, have 
been methodologically poor. Thus, in 
1943, when Lemkau, Tietze and Cooper 
(20) surveyed statistical studies on the 
prevalence and incidence of mental dis- 
order, conditions were such that they 
summarized the situation as follows: 
“, . . it appears that poor selection of 
sample populations and insufficient num- 
bers of cases as well as differences in 
investigative methods, differences in fun- 
damental concepts and differences in diag- 
nosis and classification tend to make the 
available studies of prevalence and in- 
cidence of mental disorder basically in- 
comparable.” Indeed, despite considerable 
improvement since that time, investiga- 
tors are not yet in accord with respect 
Although we have known for some en 
that adult mental illness is related to s0 r 
class membership, we have never before be 
available a comprehensive review of ee 
of the mental health of children in relation 4 
socioeconomic status. The news that seat 
sters in society’s lower echelons are 
vulnerable to behavioral disorders will om sl 
confirm long held suspicions; but the ba ss 
ences between boys and girls and betweet 
children with low and those with high cogan 
tive abilities will rattle some old sererey ee 
And the implications for our schools are 
tic and challenging. 4 - 
Dr. Wagner is chief psychologist, ee 
ment of Psychiatry, in the School of Me: pms 
of the University of Washington; Mr. 
is a third year medical student. 


to assessment techniques or even with 
the interpretation of the results of a 
given method. 


W ho’s Normal? 

Even more striking is the lack of ob- 
jective criteria for distinguishing “ab- 
normal” from “normal” behavior. In re- 
flecting on this problem, Lapouse and 
Monk (17) point out that, “Lacking 
specific tests to make the distinction, the 
diagnostician has recourse mainly to his 
clinical judgment, which rests on his 
training, experience, perceptiveness, and 
theoretical persuasion.” In a preliminary 
study of behavior characteristics in a 
representative sample of 482 children, 
these investigators found a high degree 
of behavior commonly thought of as 
pathological. They raise the question of 
whether these characteristics are reliable 
indicators of psychiatric disorder or 
whether they occur transiently in es- 
sentially normal children as regular de- 
velopmental phenomena. 

In a later paper, Lapouse and Monk 
(28) relate variations in behavior disor- 
ders of children to sex, age, race, family 
size, and social class. Between children 
of different social classes, they report 
only very minor differences in behavior 
deviation. Their methods for determin- 
ing differences among these subgroups, 
however, is unusual and must be taken 
into consideration. In scoring tension 
phenomena, for instance, they assigned 
a child one point for each of the follow- 
ing items: biting nails, grinding teeth, 
sucking thumb, chewing lips or tongue, 
picking sores, or chewing or biting 
clothing, Using this index, they arbi- 
trarily decided that the higher the score, 
the greater was the deviation, This ap- 
proach is not in harmony with their 
sympathies as expressed in their earlier 
Paper; and it might have been more ap- 
propriate to establish a distribution for 


cach behavior as reported by mothers 
and then to identify the maladjusted 
group from such other objective criteria 
as teachers’ reports or direct observations 
made in play and other social situations. 
It would then be possible to compare the 
well adjusted vs. the maladjusted groups 
on the behavior traits obtained from the 
mothers. 

Thus, for instance, it may be the nor- 
mal condition for a well adjusted child 
to exhibit some amount of tension phe- 
nomena, and the “abnormals” may be 
those children with either none at all 
or those with the extreme amounts. The 
well-known studies of Terman and his 
associates (44, 45, 46), for example, have 
in this manner exploded the long-stand- 
ing stereotype of the “egghead” with a 
high IQ who is otherwise maladjusted. 
Or, to Jate further, the combination 
of tension and high IQ may be compat- 
ible with normal adjustment (consider 
the findings of Terman that the gifted 
child is confronted with special obstacles 
of adjustment), whereas tension associ- 
ated with a normal IQ may be an indica- 
tion of maladjustment; in such a case, 
the normal trait (IQ), due to its occur- 
rence in association with certain other 
traits, would actually become an indi- 
cator of psychiatric disorder. Another 
point in this study calls for evaluation 
here: Lapouse and Monk’s designation 
of extreme deviation, on which the SES 
groups were compared, is arbitrarily 
chosen as the highest 25 per cent of the 
pooled scores. As a possible consequence 
of this, class differences at the extreme 
levels of 10 per cent or five per cent may 
have been obscured; whereas in other 
cases, spurious class differences may 
have been introduced. 

One of the authors takes cognizance of 
these points, however, in a further report 
(19) in which the predictive accuracy 
of maladjustment based on the behavior 
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deviation score is assessed. When devia- 
tion was defined as the highest 25 per 
cent of scores, predictive accuracy for 
coexisting maladjustment was found to 
be 73 per cent; with deviation taken as 
the 10 per cent level, predictive accuracy 
was increased to 85 per cent; and when 
the highest five per cent was used to 
define deviation, the predictive accuracy 
rose to g2 per cent. Two other points, 
however, demand comment, both re- 
lated to the way in which adjustment 
was assessed. 


Predicting Maladjustment 

A series of questions, each composed 
of five statements arranged along a con- 
tinuum, was presented to the mother, 
who was asked to select from each con- 
tinuum the statement which most nearly 
fitted her child. The statements in each 
continuum were arranged stepwise from 
one “extreme” through a presumably 
normal center to the opposite “extreme.” 
Adjustment was scored by assigning one 
point for either off-center choice and 
two points for either “extreme.” Devia- 
tion in adjustment was defined (arbi- 
trarily) as the scores falling in the upper 
25 per cent of the range of the pooled 
scores in the same manner as for de- 
termining behavior deviation in the ear- 
lier report. Two objections may be raised 
to this method of determining the malad- 
justment: (1) Information on adjust- 
ment is obtained from the mother, the 
same source from which the behavior 
items were obtained, rather than from 
other, more objective sources as sug- 
gested above. This makes the argument 
in support of the results somewhat cir- 
cular. (2) The designations of “normal” 
and “deviant” adjustment were arbi- 
trarily set by the investigator, adding to 
the circularity of the supporting argu- 
ment. Recourse to other, more objective 
sources would have obviated the need 
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for any such action on the part of the 
investigator. 

In 1955, the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health (7) was es- 
tablished by Congress to undertake an 
objective and thorough nationwide eval- 
uation of the problems and resources for 
mental illness and mental health to pro- 
vide recommendations for diagnosis, 
treatment, rehabilitation, and prevention 
of mental illness. Here, it might be ex- 
pected, would be a wealth of information 
concerning the issue of mental illness in 
children, particularly with respect to 
differences related to age, sex, social class, 
etc. Regrettably, the report reveals no 
such data. Indeed, Pasamanick (33) has 
commented, “. . . the most glaring defect 
of the volume is its almost complete 
omission of children and child mental 
health as a subject of concentration and 
indeed even discussion . . . It comes 
therefore as an even more dismaying ob- 
servation that when the report does 
touch upon children, it does so in a 
manner which can at best be described as 
most thoughtless.” In regard to the entire 
issue of social class and mental illness, 
the report merely takes note of the fact 
that the topic has been studied by others. 


Sex Patterns 


Probably one of the most outstanding 
works on social class and mental illness 
is that of Hollingshead and Redlich ( 10): 
These investigators conducted their 
studies in the urbanized community cen- 
tered in New Haven, Connecticut. They 
determined prevalence? rates for mental 
illness in each social class and analyzed 


2A distinction is made between prevalence 
rates and incidence rates. The incidence rate 
is the number of new cases coming to treatment 
during a given period of time; the prevalence 
rate is the total number of cases treated during 
a given period (usually taken as one year 10 
both instances). Both rates are ordinarily €% 
pressed in the number of cases per 100,000 
population. 


their data for type of illness and distri- 
bution according to age, sex, race, mar- 
ital status, and religious affiliation. Al- 
though their focus was on social class 
and mental illness in the adult popula- 
tion, they did include observations of 
children. The relevant findings are as 
follows: Among males under 15 years 
of age, the distribution showed signifi- 
cant differences, with Classes I and II 
(the upper classes) having an amount 
proportional to their segment of the 
population, Class III (middle class) con- 
tributing about 4o per cent more than 
its proportionate share, Class IV provid- 
ing only about half the number expected, 
and Class V (lowest class) containing 
over 100 per cent in excess of its pro- 
portional share. Among females under 15 
years of age, there was a similar trend, 
but the differences were not statistically 
significant. In the age group 15 to 24 
years, they found no significant differ- 
ences among SES groups, either for 
males or females. In prevalence for both 
sexes, the over-all rate for boys was 
higher than that for girls. 

Without inferring causality, it is in- 
teresting to note the similarity of pattern 
found by Kinsey and his associates (14, 
75) in their investigations of sexual be- 
havior, In females, there was no correla- 
tion between occupational classes of the 
Parents and the incidences and frequen- 
cies of their total sexual outlet. There 
also appeared to be little relationship 
between SES background of females and 
Incidence or frequency of most types of 
sexual response. In contrast to females, 
social class was highly related to sexual 
behavior in males, Among upper-middle- 
class boys, for example, masturbation and 
petting to a climax, while not specifically 
approved, were viewed as more accept- 
oe actually engaging in inter- 
sid e. ower-class males tend to con- 

er such practices abnormal, whereas 


they accept coitus as natural, inevitable, 
and desirable. By the age of 15, nearly 
half the lower-class boys, but only 10 
per cent of higher SES boys, had en- 
gaged in intercourse. These findings are 
in general agreement with the male-vs.- 
female differences in class correlations 
noted by Hollingshead and Redlich (z0). 

The higher rate of mental illness in 
boys has been reported by several other 
investigators. White and Harris (48), for 
example, quote from the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene, 
showing that boys outnumber girls as 
new outpatients of all ages. This trend 
reaches a peak in the 10-to-14-year age 
period, after which the rate for boys 
subsides. These figures cannot be directly 
compared to those of Hollingshead and 
Redlich (z0) because White and Harris 
used incidence rates. This is one of the 
remaining difficulties in the field of epi- 
demiology. Investigators have raised 
questions over the desirability of one or 
the other statistic, but it would seem to 
be more accurate to acknowledge that 
each presents a different part of the same 
picture, and that investigators would pro- 
vide a much more descriptive and intel- 
ligible picture by including both rates 
in their reports. 


Defining Social Class 

Another inconsistency in epidemiolog- 
ical studies is the manner of designating 
social class. Needless to say, different 
definitions of social class may lead to 
contradictory findings even with data 
taken from the same sample. 

One of the more sophisticated ap- 
proaches is Hollingshead and Redlich’s 
(10). Three factors are used: education 
and occupation of the head of the house- 
hold and the residence of the family. 
Fach factor is assigned a value according 
toa special scale; the scale value is then 
weighted, and the “partial score” for the 
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factor is found. The ial scores are 
then summed to arrive at the “Index of 
Social Position Score” for the family. 
The family is then assigned a class po- 
sition (I, II, III, IV, V) according to the 
range in which the index falls, Class I 
being the highest class (business and 
professional leaders; college educated) 
and V the lowest (semiskilled and un- 
skilled workers; sixth-grade education or 
less). 

For maximum predictability of a child’s 
adjustment, however, it may be that ad- 
ditional factors have to be considered in 
SES assignments. Sears, Maccoby, and 
Levin (38), for example, found differ- 
ences in patterns of child rearing which 
were independent of SES (based upon 
the father’s occupational level and in- 
come), but which were directly related 
to the educational level of the mother. 
Further, they found within the same 
socioeconomic class that there are sig- 
nificant differences in the socialization 
patterns, again related to the educational 
level of the mother. Such data suggest 
that a similar factor may be involved in 
the relation of SES and mental illness in 
children. Assignment of SES to a child 
based upon a method which takes into 
account the mother’s education might 
reveal more distinct relationships be- 
tween SES and mental illness in children. 
Burchinal, Gardner, and Hawkes (4) 
have employed such a method, using 
occupation of the father and educational 
level of both father and mother as in- 
dices of SES. They administered the 
Rogers test of personality development 
to a sample of 256 children drawn from 
5o rural and small town grade schools. 
Their data tended to support the hy- 
pothesis that higher SES children show 
fewer indications of maladjustment. 

Lapouse and Monk (77) made socio- 
economic class assignments on a much 
simplified basis. They divided their sam- 
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ple into four economic quartiles, based 
on the median monthly rental of the 
census tract in which the family’s address 
was located. They then combined the 
first and second quarters into one group, 
the third and fourth into another, and 
reported figures for the two. This 
method of SES assignment throws serious 
doubt upon their reported class differ- 
ences (or lack of differences) for three 
reasons. First, of the three indicators of 
SES (residence, education, and occupa- 
tion), Hollingshead and Redlich (70) 
show that, when used individually, resi- 
dence is the poorest. Second, knowing 
only the median monthly rental of the 
census tract in which an individual re- 
sides detracts even further from the re- 
liability of this indicator because such 
information as the actual amount of rent 
paid and whether or not the individual 
owns the property is concealed. Third, 
actual class differences are likely to be 
hidden by grossly combining different 
economic segments and reporting for — 
them as though they were a single group. 


Peers and Homes 

A study by Neugarten (29), although 
of a somewhat different nature, gives 
some support to the disappearance 
class differences in adolescence reported 
by Hollinghead and Redlich (10). In 
this study, sociometric analysis of a sam- 
ple of the school population was em- 
ployed. It was found that at the fifth- 
and sixth-grade levels, none of the — 
upper-class children had unfavorable rep- 
utations, and in most cases, their reputa- 
tion was quite good. Lower-class mem- 
bers, on the other hand, almost entirey 
had unfavorable reputations among NS" 
peers. At the high school level, howevels 
the situation is altered. Membership in ; 
the upper class here results in being the È 
center of attention in one’s group 
whether the adolescent’s reputation is 


favorable or unfavorable. As the lower- 
class child approaches this level, “he 
drops out of school, or, by taking on the 
behavior and values of middle class as- 
sociates, he tends to lose his distinguishing 
lower class features.” Of course, popu- 
larity is not the same thing as mental 
illness, but mental illness is a function of 
the individual’s behavioral traits, and if 
the lower-class child comes to adopt 
middle class behavior in the high school 
years, then it is not surprising that class 
differences in mental illness tend to dis- 
appear. 

But there is an additional implication 
here. Hollingshead and Redlich (70) re- 
port that lower-class children are usually 
sent to psychotherapy by educational, 
law-enforcement, or some other form of 
authority, whereas middle- and upper- 
class families usually bring their children 
to treatment voluntarily. Evidence indi- 
cates that school dropouts consist mainly 
of lower-class children. Sexton (40), for 
example, reports a dropout rate in the 
lowest income schools more than 20 
times that in the highest income schools. 
As indicated previously, lower-class chil- 
dren are likely to have a higher degree 
of mental pathology. Therefore, because 
there is less chance for these individuals 
to be “sent” to treatment, the treatment 
rate may not accurately reflect class 
differences in mental disorder. 

On this point, the well-known Mid- 
town Manhattan Study (43) bears a 
special significance to the question of 
social class and childhood mental dis- 
order. A representative sample (based on 
Census Bureau figures for the area) of 
the midtown Manhattan population, com- 
prising 1,660 individuals, ages 20 to 59, 
was used, Trained interviewers obtained 
extensive questionnaries by visiting each 
individual at his home. The results of 
each interview were then analyzed by 
two different psychiatrists, working in- 


dependently (to establish reliability) to 
determine the mental health status of 
the individual. Each individual was then 

i a position along a continuum 
ranging from “well” (symptom free) to 
“impaired.” The special significance of 
this study lies in the fact that mental 
health ratings were then compared to 
the SES of the individual's parents (taken 
at the time of childhood) as well as to 
his own SES. The authors conclude, 
“the adult's own status level must 
strictly be hypothesized as no more than 
a reci variable relative to his cur- 
rent mental health . . . For SES in a 
form that can be defended as antecedent 
to and independent of mental health, we 
had to look to the status of the adult’s 
childhood family. . .” They found a sig- 
nificant relation between mental health 
ratings and parental SES, with the lower 
classes having more mental illness than 
the upper classes. In Class A (their high- 
est class), 24.4 per cent were listed as 
“well” and 17.5 per cent as “impaired.” 
In Class F (lowest class), only 9.7 per 
cent were classified “well,” whereas the 
“impaired” rate for this class was 32.7 
per cent. The remaining portions of both 
these groups (which, when rounded to 
the nearest whole number, represent 58 

cent in both cases) were listed under 
“mild” and “moderate” symptoms. For 
the total sample, 18.5 per cent were clas- 
sified as “well,” 36.3 per cent as having 
“mild symptoms,” 21.8 per cent as hav- 
ing “moderate symptoms,” and 23.4 per 
cent as “impaired.” This is a 
degree of mental pathology. 

Concerning the question of treatment 
rates vs. home-survey rates of mental 
illness, the investigators chose those from 
their sample who fell into the “impaired” 
category and described them as being “in 
a mental condition of probable help-need, 
at the very least for professional con- 
sultation, diagnosis, or prophylaxis.” 
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They show the actual number of such 
persons, but do not provide the class 
rates for them. They then report on 
treatment rates in terms of number per 
100,000 in the corresponding population. 
While the “trends” among SES group 
members to seck treatment are reflected 
in this presentation of data, it is regret- 
table to the point of discouragement that 
a home survey conducted on such a 
grand scale fails to provide any direct 
comparison of treatment rates and “im- 
pairment” in the general population, and 
a breakdown of this comparison by SES. 


Emotionality 

In a similar type of survey in which 
“emotionality” was studied, Nefzger and 
Lilienfeld (28) reinterviewed 242 re- 
spondents in a sample survey of 4,456 
adults. Per cent agreement ranged from 
58 to 94 on 31 items measuring emo- 
tional status. The over-all correlation for 
test-retest items was .73. Thus, it seems 
essential to determine the reliability of 
both the questionnaire and the inter- 
viewer in any survey of this type, a point 
neglected by the Manhattan Study. More 
importantly, changes from test to retest 
were generally in the “neurotic” direc- 
tion. Therefore, it is possible that the 
midtown figures, striking though they 
are, are an understatement of existing 
mental illness. 

Another home survey remains to be 
considered—that part of the Baltimore 
study reported by Pasamanick, Roberts, 
Lemkau, and Krueger (35). Completed 
by trained interviewers at approximately 
4,000 households and covering about 
12,000 people, a random sample of the 
population of Baltimore, the study took 
about ro per cent of the interviewed 
sample for a “clinical evaluation.” Those 
selected were all persons with substan- 
tially disabling health conditions. Physi- 
cal examination data on roughly two- 
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thirds of these individuals were then 
obtained, and every record containing 
an indication of mental illness was turned 
over to a psychiatrist for clinical evalua- 
tion. 

At this juncture, one must note that 
such proceedings are highly unlikely to 
produce valid findings for at least two 
reasons. First, the subsample on which 
the psychiatric evaluations were made 
was composed primarily of persons with 
physical disease; the sample, as a result, 
immediately loses its representativeness 
to the population. Second, a response of 
only two-thirds of the selected sample 
considerably increases the likelihood of 
sample bias. In addition, almost one- 
third of the cases reported to have psy- 
chiatric implications by the examining 
physicians were deleted upon review by 
the psychiatrist. This is a striking figure 
in itself, but it becomes even more so 
when it is revealed that a change from 
one diagnosis to another by the psychia- 
trist was not counted as a deletion. With 
this degree of error on the part of the 
examining physicians in detecting a case, 
there is a possibility that they missed 
a number of real cases; obviously, the re- 
liability of the data is sharply open to 


question. 


Truth About People 


It is in this light that we must consider 
Pasamanick’s finding that in children un- 
der the age of 15 there were no psychoses, 
a rate of only 3.3 psychoneuroses per 
1,000, and no psychophysiologic, auto- 
nomic, and visceral disorders. In view of 
the well established facts that children 
do indeed suffer from psychoses and also 
psychophysiologic disorders, such find- 
ings are probably only a further indica- 
tion of a sample not representative of the 
population and a consequence of meth- 
odological error. 

Adams (2), on the other hand, used 


the “Truth About People Test,” which 
has 40 items, each item having five 
choices of answer, which are weighted 
with regard to conformity, A measure 
of social conformity is then derived for 
each of five areas: socially approved 
goals, moral values, reality testing, ability 
to give affection, and impulsivity. To 
determine the validity of this test in dis- 
tinguishing maladjusted children, Adams 
gave it to a “standard school sample” of 
2,048 pupils (grades 5-11) and then to a 
“delinquent” sample of 761 children of 
comparable age in corrective institutions. 
The mean scores of the two groups 
showed a significant difference. The 
“standard school sample” was then an- 
alyzed by subgroups, and significant dif- 
ferences were found. There was less con- 
formity with increasing age; boys 
showed less conformity than girls; de- 
creasing conformity was found with de- 
creasing IQ, and the lower classes showed 
less conformity than upper classes. Here 
again, the boy-vs.girl. difference is 
strong. 

Studies employing a test such as the 
one used by Adams are often open to 
the criticism that the children showing 
greater conformity are simply those who 
are more aware of the desired answers to 
the questions employed in the test. Thus, 
it is suggested, what is tested is merely 
the child’s knowledge of these items, not 
his actual behavior. In the present case, 
such a question is obviated by the finding 
in regard to age: Older children, who 
are more aware of the socially desirable 
response (6), do not give the “most 
desirable” answers. Therefore, it is prob- 
able that Adams’s results are valid ones. 

They suggest, as do most studies, that 
the lower classes have a higher rate of 
mental illness than those more favorably 
situated. The question may therefore be 
raised: Is there a differential distribution 
of psychological stress among SES levels? 


Stress and Class 


Studies directed towards this question 
are rare, In one of the few attempts, 
Lotsof and Centers (2:1) interviewed 
1,250 persons, all over 18 years of age, at 
their homes in Los Angeles. Their data 
showed no tendency for anxiety or soma- 
tization reactions to be related to SES 
in the general population. If this obser- 
vation is correct, can the unequal class 
distributions of mental illness be ac- 
counted for by other means? 

In the Midtown study (43), mental 
health ratings were matched not only to 
parental SES, but also to the person's 
own SES. Of the two, mental health 
status was found to be more significantly 
related to the person’s own SES. Re- 
spondents were also classified according 
to mobility: Those with a higher SES 
than their parents were classified as “up- 
wardly mobile”; those with the same 
SES as their parents were classified as 
“stable,” and those with a lower SES as 
“downwardly mobile.” In comparison 
with the stable group, the upwardly 
mobile group had considerably less men- 
tal illness, but the downwardly mobile 
group had over twice as much mental 
illness as the stable subjects. From these 
data, it is easy to hypothesize a mobility 
scheme in which those who are mentally 
sound tend to move into higher SES 
status, whereas those who are less so 
remain as the stable group with a portion 
of the least sound individuals moving into 
lower SES levels. Some support for this 
hypothesis is provided by Lystad (22), 
who found that schizophrenics are more 
downwardly mobile than normal indi- 
viduals. Without entering into the dis- 
puted subject of inherited vs. environ- 
mental determinants of mental illness, it 
suffices to infer a relatively widespread 
predisposition to mental illness among 
the children of this group. Thus, with 
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an unequal distribution of susceptible 
individuals, an equal distribution of stress 
among all SES groups would result in a 
higher rate of mental illness in the lower 
classes. The predisposition, of course, is 
speculative but still seems to warrant con- 


siderable support. 


Does Intelligence Help? 

In an indirect manner, a different ge- 
netic factor is more clearly involved. It 
is well known that intelligence is genet- 
ically based. Several studies (2, 23, 46) 
have indicated that good adjustment is 
positively related to high IQ. Many 
other studies have reported a positive 
relation among children between SES 
and IQ. A striking example appears in 
the results of the National Merit Scholar- 
ship competition (48). Professional and 
technical workers, composing 8.5 per 
cent of the male labor force, produced 
45.2 per cent of the talented children in 
the group, while at the other end of the 
occupational category, laborers (exclud- 
ing farm and mine), who also compose 
8.5 per cent of the total male labor force, 
produced only .2 per cent of the talented 
children. Taken with the findings of 
Terman (46), which show that gifted 
children both develop superiority in 
nearly every aspect of life and have a 
lower incidence of such problems as 
alcoholism, homosexuality, and delin- 
quency, these observations underscore a 
straightforward generalization: The up- 
per classes produce children with greater 
intelligence, and the children with greater 
intelligence are capable of making a bet- 
ter adjustment. 

Of course, it has been argued by some 
that IQ tests do not really measure dif- 
ferences between SES groups because 
they are composed primarily of items 
that are more commonly a part of the 
life of middle- and upper-class members. 
While there is no doubt truth in this 
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proposition, it is certainly not the whole 
story. In one study (8) of approximately 
5,000 children, ages 9 to 14, there were 
some items related to SES which could 
not be accounted for by cultural bias 
in their content. Perhaps what is even 
more important here is that IQ test items 
may reflect the ability of the individual 
to function well in our society, which is 
essentially dominated by the middle class. 
Such an implication is in Terman’s find- 
ings (46) and is reinforced by results 
reported by investigators like Maddy 
(23), who studied 319 sixth-grade pupils 
by means of personality inventories, 
teacher ratings, and IQ tests. In compar- 
ing the children of professional men with 
children of semiskilled fathers, she found 
that the professional children had higher 
IQs and were higher in dominance, ex- 
troversion, and emotional stability. Thus, 
it may be that the individual who has 
facility in manipulating such items is 
better equipped for coping with com- 
plex, stressful situations of sufficient in- 
tensity to have a contributory effect on 
mental stability. 


Prenatal Factors 

The lower classes may come to have 
a higher proportion of susceptible in- 
dividuals by means other than social 
mobility, inherited capacity, and envi- 
ronmental factors, however. Prenatal 
factors, for example, have been impli- 
cated by Pasamanick et al. (33, 34). 
Studying 1,151 children showing behav- 
ior disorders in school and go2 control 
subjects from the same classrooms, they 
obtained complete prenatal and paranatal 
data on 40.9 per cent of the disturbed 
sample and 39.8 per cent of the controls. 
The two groups were found to differ 
significantly not in mechanical factors 
associated with difficult and operative de- 
liveries, but with toxemias, hyperten- 
sions of pregnancy, and bleeding during 


the third trimester of pregnancy and 
prematurity. Further, when SES groups 
were compared on the number of com- 
plications of pregnancy, it was found 
that the lower SES groups have higher 
rates of premature births and other com- 
plications than upper SES groups. As 
they summarize their findings, it appears 
that there are positive and probably 
etiologic relationships between low so- 
cioeconomic status and those prenatal 
and paranatal abnormalities which may 
be precursors of retarded behavioral de- 
velopment and of certain neuropsychi- 
atric disorders of childhood like cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy, mental deficiency, and 
behavior disorders. 

Further support for the influence of 
prenatal factors upon later behavior is 
found in a study by Kawi and Pasa- 
manick (73). Comparing prenatal and 
paranatal records of 372 male children 
with reading disorders against those of 
a similar number of matched controls, 
they found a relationship between cer- 
tain abnormal conditions (premature 
birth, toxemias of pregnancy, and bleed- 
ing during pregnancy) and subsequent 
reading disorders. The suggestion is that 
some reading disorders are a component 
of the continuum of reproductive casu- 
alty. 

Finally, in regard to the question of 
an equal distribution of stress among SES 
groups, the findings of Lotsof and Cen- 
ters (27) may simply be the result of a 
greater awareness and understanding of 
health problems among upper-class peo- 
ple. For instance, a period of rapid heart 
rate may go unnoticed in a low SES in- 
dividual, while it becomes a matter of 
concern to an upper SES individual. 
Thus, in response to their question, “Dur- 
ing the past year, how often have you 
experienced periods of a rapid heart or 
pulse; very often, fairly often, or hardly 
at all?” the lower SES individual is apt 


to recall fewer instances, thereby reduc- 
ing the rate so that it becomes compar- 
able to the rate for the upper SES group. 
The fact that preventive medicine is 
more often sought by upper-class persons 
than by those of the lower class is rele- 
vant here. 


Family Conflict 


There are, in addition, studies that 
support the belief that lower-class per- 
sons do in fact experience more stress 
than upper-class members. Myers and 
Roberts (27), using 50 patients drawn 
from Hollingshead and Redlich’s (z0) 
population, studied the family and class 
dynamics in each case. They concluded 
that there were more presses and stresses 
on individuals who developed schizo- 
phrenia than in those who developed psy- 
choneurosis at both class levels studied. 
Hollingshead and Redlich (70) have re- 
ported that the rate for all psychoses 
among lower-class members is far in ex- 
cess of the rate for upper-class members, 
and this trend has been noted by others. 
Frumkin (9) reported similar findings in 
an analysis of first admissions to Ohio 
state mental hospitals in 1950. It appears 
that, on the basis of such reports, lower- 
class members probably experience more 
stress than upper class members. 

In support of this contention are the 
results of a study by Nye (30), who ad- 
ministered a pretested questionnaire to 
1,472 adolescents in grades 8 and 11. 
His results indicate that adolescents of 
higher SES show less conflict with their 
parents. Significant differences remained 
even when the proportion of broken 
homes, size of family, employment status 
of the mother, and rural and urban resi- 
dence of the family were held constant. 
Additional evidence appears in studies 
by Sewell and Haller (39) and McCand- 
less, Casteneda, and Palermo (24), where 
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lower-class children were found to dis- 
play more anxiety in everyday situations. 

A question may be raised about how 
such a differential distribution of stress 
might be brought about. Obviously, a 
simple answer is not at hand. Factors 
such as unconscious discrimination on 
the part of teachers, conflicting subcul- 
tural and societal values and 
morals, and an unfavorable self-image are 
but a few of the many possibilities. Much 
needs to be done to clarify the contribu- 
tion of such factors. 

Probably resulting from the earlier 
studies of Davis and Havighurst (7), the 
popular ion for some time has 
been that lower-class families are more 
permissive in their child-rearing prac- 
associated with middle- and upper-class 
families. More recent studies, however, 
have provided different findings. Sears, 
Maccoby, and Levin (38) conclude, “As 
of mid-century, somewhat more of the 
working-class than of the middle-class 
mothers in our sample were using rather 
punitive and restrictive methods.” Klat- 
skin (16) provides further evidence for 
this conclusion. 

Does this imply that changes in child- 
rearing practices have occurred since 
Davis and Havighurst’s studies? Prob- 
ably not, since many of the specific prac- 
tices noted by Davis and Havighurst 
were also noted by Sears and his col- 
laborators in the same SES groups. Sears, 
Maccoby, and Levin (38) account in 
this fashion for the disparity in the cri- 
teria used for interpretation: 


These findings led Davis and Havighurst 
to conclude—and quite reasonably, in 
terms of the knowledge about child de- 
velopment that was available a decade 
ago—that middle-class children were be- 
ing more restrictively reared than lower- 
class children, It was not known at that 
time that earlier weaning creates less up- 
set rather than more, and that early toilet 
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ining is by no means unifo related 
cpu dsculey for the end, 

A report by Bayley and Schaefer (3) 
further supports this view. Their report 
contains observations in 1928, 1929, and 
again in 1938, made during home visits 
on families. The first visits ~ere by a 
social worker in 1928-1925. on after 
the birth of a child. The » ond visit 
was made in 1938 by a psychologist. The 
results indicated a tendency for the 
mothers of higher SES to be more warm, 
understanding, and accepting, and for 
those of lower SES to be more control- 
ling, irritable, and punitive. Correlations 
between the ratings of the two observers 
were between .80 and .go for nine differ- 
ent traits. This implies not only observer 
agreement, but consistency in the behav- 
ior of the mothers as well. The conclu- 
sions of the Sears group seem well sup- 
ported. 


Major Issues 

The pressing need for research into 
every aspect of SES and mental illness 
in children renders this topic a most 
challenging one for discussion. Starting 
at the very basic level of defining abnor- 
mal behavior, and progressing through 
the task of determining actual rates for 
the population at large and finally to the 
question of etiology itself, one obtains 
the impression that the picture as seen 
today is more a shadowy silhouette than 
arichly detailed portrait. 

Specifically needed are data on ob- 
jective symptom occurrence as related 
to mental disorder to distinguish normal 
developmental behavior from carly and 
significant signs of pathology; 1t 15 ob- 
vious from the reports cited that data 
drawn from adult studies is incommen- 
surable. Once the pathological signs es 
clearly established, it remains to see 
out the true frequency in the population 
by adequate sampling and collection 0 


data. What is called for next is expert 
evaluation of the resulting data—in short, 
a combination of the Baltimore and Mid- 
town Manhartn types of study of mental 
illness in children. Only when such a 
point has been reached will we be in a 
position to evaluate fully the etiologic 
factors in class-rate differences, 

All this is not to dispel the evidence 
at hand, however. The relationship of 
SES to mental illness is clear, and fur- 
ther research only holds promise of 
proving present estimates to be under- 
stated. 

The contrasting rates for boys and 
girls provide an intriguing basis for the 
construction of a theoretical overview 
of this relationship. First, there is an 
apparent lack of relationship between 
SES and mental illness in girls. Second, 
rates for boys far exceed those for girls 
in all SES categories, a phenomenon ap- 
pearing in private practice (41) as well 
as in clinics and hospitals. There is a 
possibility, however, that these rate dif- 
ferences may not reflect the situation 
in the total population. This possibility 
must be entertained for at least three 
reasons: First, while for girls there is no 
statistically significant relation between 
SES and mental illness, a definite trend 
exists. Second, all data showing this lack 
of a relationship are drawn from clin- 
ical sources. Third, the results of the 
Midtown study, when correlated with 
the childbood SES of the individual, 
showed that a significant relation existed 
between SES and mental illness in both 
males and females. More importantly, 
there was no significant male-vs.-female 
difference in this sample of the general 
population. 

These sex differences, nevertheless, ac- 
curately reflect the cases of sufficient 
severity and visibility to bring them to 
the attention of mental health agencies. 
It is our view that this factor of different 


clinical rates offers a clue to a substantial 
part of the relationship of SES and 
mental illness in children. Although the 
following discussion is speculative in 
part, we offer it in the hope of generating 
a different view from the one that stres- 
ses “tolerating” the behaviors which are, 


in part, associated with SES. 
Problems that Matter 

Clinical i ion of the problems 
bringing chi to the clinic reveals 
the most difference between 
boys and girls is the higher frequency of 
acting-out, ive behaviors in boys. 
Although girls with problems of an agres- 


sive sort are seen, they are a rarity com- 

to their common occurrence in 
males. When one looks at the societal 
role expectations for each of the sexes 
with respect to aggressive behavior, strik- 
ing differences also appear. For girls, the 
expectation is clear; physical aggression 
is never condoned 


vale role and fight or lowe face. i 
The ambiguity for male aggressive be- 

havior is greater for lower SES groups, 

where even more emphasis is 

on the “maleness” of the male role. 

Concordant with this emphasis is the 

frequent di of “effeminate” 


One further point s 
before any implications for education 
can be offered. Since at least 1928 (49), 
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“experts” in mental hygiene have been 
concerned about the shy, withdrawn 
child, and the serious consequences to 
which they presumed withdrawing per- 
sonality traits led. In 1928, while clini- 
cians viewed such personality charac- 
teristics as shyness, dreaminess, and 
sensitiveness as among the most serious 
behavior problems, teachers viewed them 
as least serious. Teachers viewed behavior 
involving immorality, dishonesty, trans- 
gressions against authority (e.g., disobedi- 
ence, impertinence, classroom disturb- 
ances), and socially disapproved behaviors 
as most serious. The “experts” were 
least concerned about transgressions 
against authority and felt that dishones- 
ties and immoralities were less serious 
than withdrawn personalities. 

In 1955, Hunter (72) had teachers rate 
the relative seriousness of the same 50 
behavior problems “with regard to the 
child’s future adjustment and welfare.” 
He obtained a correlation of .22 between 
teachers and the original “experts” of 
1928. The correlation between teachers 
and clinicians in 1928 was —.11. Still, in 
1955, “Obviously overt aggressive be- 
havior was rated as more serious by 
teachers than mental hygienists . . .” One 
reason advanced for the change is that 
teachers now realize more fully that they 
must also be responsive to the child’s 
emotional needs. In their newly acquired 
wisdom, they do not disapprove solely 
of behaviors that interfere with instruc- 
tion, Potential teachers are warned that, 


A teacher conscious of the mental health 
of her pupi will be on the lookout for 
unfavorable symptoms such as unsocial- 
ness, shyness, withdrawal, unha piness, 
cruelty, fear, suspiciousness, faultfindings, 
resentfulness, and becoming easily dis- 
couraged. On the other hand, the pupil 
with a joke and a prank, the one given to 
extroverted, harmless mischief is not a 
serious problem. In fact he may be very 
wholesome. The teacher should encourage 
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the pupils with serious tendencies to be 
extroverted and participate in group 2c- 
tivities (42). 


Recent longitudinal studies, (25, 26, 
31, 32) have raised serious question about 
the relative seriousness of “introverted” 
versus “extroverted” behavior. O'Neal 
and Robins (37), summarizing their ex- 
cellent study, state that, 


The most characteristic feature of the 
pre-schizophrenics in the “acting out” 
sphere was the presence of physical ag- 
gression, and a second differentiating 
symptom was pathological lying . . . 
Other symptoms in the “acting out” 
sphere, while not significantly more fre- 
quent than in the no disease group, merit 
comment because they are different from 
those ordinarily expected in the pre- 

chotic schizophrenic personality. More 
than half of the pre-schizophrenic young- 
sters were a incorrigible and dis- 
obedient. More than half had a juvenile 
arrest record (not necessarily at the time 
of referral, but at any time during their 
childhood or adolescent years). More than 
one-third were runaways. 


The evidence suggests that teachers 
may be wiser than clinicians in evaluat- 
ing the seriousness of aggressive, acting- 
out behaviors in children. The reasons 
clinicians have dwelt on the problems of 
the introverted child (47) are beyond 
the scope of the present discussion. 


Teachers’ Concern 

Clearly, one implication of the above 
is that educators are quite appropriately 
concerned about disruptive, aggressive 
behavior in school children. But how 
should this concern manifest itself? Re- 
strictive sanctions alone are obviously not 
an acceptable solution because they are 
so often interpreted by the child as 
counter-aggression. Here recent advances 
in psychoanalytic and child development 
theory may supply a fruitful approach. 
Church (5) nicely summarizes this posi- 
tion: “It is clear that self-control and 


a —— 


self-direction vary directly with cogni- 
tive maturity, and especially with the 
ability to manipulate situations symboli- 
cally, to anticipate consequences, to 
weigh, to judge, and to decide between 
alternatives.” 

The educator’s charge is clear. Every- 
thing that he can do, every technique 
that he can use, to enhance “cognitive 
maturity,” to encourage symbolic think- 
ing of all sorts, will help. If the teacher 
provides positive direction for the child 
and at the same time clearly indicates 
that disruptive behavior is unacceptable, 
it may be possible for the child to de- 
velop internal self-controls. 

Obviously, children who develop in- 
creased skill in symbolic processes and 
self-control will generally do better in 
school. Good school performance in- 
creases the possibility of moving to a 
higher SES. Of interest here is the rela- 
tionship of social mobility to mental 
illness, Individuals who are upwardly 
mobile tend to have less mental ill- 
ness than those who are downwardly 
mobile. 

One last comment: The pattern of 
distribution, the pathways for perpetua- 
tion and the possibilities for the prolifer- 
ation of mental illness among the differ- 
ent social classes, may prove disturbing 
to many readers, especially those who 
have battened on the popular notions 
that “mental illness respects no social 
boundaries” and “intelligence has noth- 
ing to do with mental illness.” Obviously, 
such views are in need of factual recon- 
struction; for indeed, not only are there 
class-related distributions of total cases, 
but in addition, lower classes, as shown 
by Hollingshead and Redlich (70), are 
stricken in the main by the more serious 
forms of psychopathology (psychoses), 
whereas the upper classes, when afflicted, 
demonstrate the milder forms (neuroses) 
in most instances. 
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Our linguistic inflation 


ABOUT Two YEARS AGO, in one of his wit- 
tier columns, James Reston pointed out 
that the American language is suffering 
from inflation. Quite properly, he de- 
plored our tendency to elevate the jani- 
tor to the post of Custodial Engineer and 
the file clerk to the position of Records 
Supervisor. He neglected to indicate that 
all he had touched on was inflation of 
nomenclature. The analogy is apt but 
misleading, for the inflation in mere 
nomenclature is like the rise in the con- 
sumer price index: It is only a symptom, 
and it should not be mistaken for the 
substantive facts that it represents. Just 
as the rise of that index is but one symp- 
tom of altered values, of a changed rela- 
tionship between the government and 
our economy, and of a radically trans- 
formed credit structure, so is the infla- 
tion of our nomenclature but one symp- 
tom of what we are doing to ourselves 
and to our values in the cause of prog- 
ress. Our real linguistic inflation lies in 
an almost entirely new use of language 
that is the fruit of the social sciences, of 
new social forms, and of modern tech- 
nology, 

The inflation of nomenclature could 
be grouped with other inflationary phe- 
nomena under a heading called the fail- 
ure of language to correspond to the 
truth as we have known it. Quite obvi- 
ously we know that the janitor is no 


engineer and that the file clerk super- 
vises very little indeed, and we recognize 
that the inflationary euphemisms by 
which we now name them are but a kind 
of balm to their vanity; technology hav- 
ing eliminated much of our menial work, 
we give to the remaining menial jobs 
names that make them sound like some- 
thing they are not. Surely it is no sin, we 
say, to spend more verbal coin on these 
jobs than they are worth; surely in the 
interests of better labor relations, we say, 
such small lies are perfectly innocuous. 
There are, however, other forms of over- 
expenditure that are less easily recog- 
nized and are far less innocuous. I here- 
with offer one man’s view of what our 
real linguistic inflation is and of what it 
means to us. 


Neither Persons nor Facts 

The two principal forms of the new 
linguistic inflation, denial of personhood 
and the annihilation of fact, both work 


a 

Just as there can be a ruinous inflation in 
finance, so there can be a ruinous inflation in 
our habits of communication and thought—in 
our use of language. According to Mr. Cluett, 
an English master at Kent, we are in the midst 
of an insidiously inflationary period; and its 
effects on our values, our ways of assessing 
the world, and our straightforwardness in 
dealing with each other are subtly but rad- 
ically damaging. How do we deal with this 
set of problems in our curricula and class- 
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to produce the modern style—sometimes 
jointly, sometimes singly. By comparing 
it with the style of Thomas Macaulay, 
we can see what the qualities of the 


liament, and who, though detested by 
the opposition, contrived to exercise some 
influence over that through the 
instrumentality of Duncombe. 
Duncombe, indeed, had his own 


—and this in a discussion of an economic 
phenomenon, the monetary and credit 
crisis of 1698. 

Consider another economist (7), writ- 
ing today about our recent monetary 
troubles: 


Due to pressure of savings available for 
real estate investment, there is little doubt 
that over a period of the last few years 
there have been considerable excesses in 
certain types of construction and in spe- 
cific areas. This overbuilding is perhaps 
most apparent in motels, hotels, and high- 
rise, high-price apartment houses. Evi- 
dence at the present time is to the effect 
that construction will remain at a high 
level in 1964, but a serious slow-up in 
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business brought about by the type of 

boom conditions mentioned above could 

create serious problems in the real estate 
field by some time in 196s. 

Each of these men is trying to describe 
an economic phenomenon as he sees it; 
there are significant differences, Notice 
that between 1861 and 1964, the view of 
cause-and-effect has completely changed. 
In Macaulay’s passage, men are hating, 
refusing, using each other as tools, and 
turning one another out. Because these 
men, who should know better, are be- 
having badly, they are creating an eco- 
nomic crisis. In his bumptious nineteenth- 
century liberalism, Macaulay refuses to 
assign any part of the crisis to the law 
of supply and demand or to any other 
abstract force. In the second passage, by 
marked contrast, there is not a single 
discernible human being acting by con- 
scious choice: It is not that speculators 
have stupidly erected too many build- 
ings; it is rather that “there have been 
considerable excesses.” Moreover, the 
problem is not that men will continue to 
act stupidly, but that “construction will 
remain at a high level.” Doubtless in eco- 
nomics and sociology, Macaulay was 
naive and made an egregious overesti- 
mate of the importance of man in rela- 
tion to his circumstances. In his account, 
men did things; events and trends fol- 
lowed. 


Honest and Otherwise 


The second account, equally honest 
and probably much more in keeping 
with the facts, gives us men and their 
individual decisions functioning as bits 
of froth on a tidal wave of savings, 1- 
vestment, overbuilding, and boom con- 
ditions. Dealing with abstract forces, our 
modern economist takes abstractions as 
the subjects of his sentences. The quali- 
ties of his style are thoroughly modern: 
The sentences are anti-rhythmical; the 


— 


diction, unlike Macaulay's, strives to be 
entirely flat and denotative; words or 
short phrases, such as “recently” or 
“since 1959," are inflated into “over a 
period of the last few years”; in the 
modification of nouns, other words cus- 
tomarily used as nouns displace both the 
adjective (“boom conditions” for “in- 
flationary conditions”) and the preposi- 
tional phrase (“real estate field” for “field 
of real estate); above all, the subjects of 
the sentences are all abstractions, and the 
verbs, unlike Macaulay's envy, dread, 
contrive, and bate, are neutral. 

When a man is telling the truth as he 
sees it, the only objection to this style is 
an aesthetic one. But what of the man 
who says, “Outside the peer-group, 
manifestations of hostility occur,” in- 
stead of, “People tend to dislike those 
who are unlike themselves”? Here we 
have not an abstract occurrence being 
described in abstract terms, but a mat- 
ter of relatively free choice being de- 
scribed as though it were something as 
irresistible as Planck’s Constant. In shift- 
ing the main actor of the sentence from 
“people” to “manifestations,” we have 
not only expressed our idea in inflated 
verbal coin but have nearly obliterated 
the notion that individual people have 
any free will in the matter. And herein 
lies a major objection to the inflated 
style: It does not tell the truth, for it 
ascribes to abstract forces the responsible 
acts of individual men. In the inflated 
style, the idea that we need honest and 
intelligent men if we are to build a good 
society becomes, “The validity and 
proper use of concepts might play a 
basic part in the safety of our country 
and society” (2). Similarly, in dealing 
with a person learning something, the 
inflated style gives us, “Patterns and 
skills in thinking thus become outcomes 
of instruction along with substantive out- 
comes derived from subject matter, and 


the mainspring and sole source of re- 


fest in our 
“hostility,” “aggression,” “adjustment.” 
In so annihilating personhood, we divest 
man not only of his free will, but of all 
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the possibilities of good and evil that we 
know him to In short, we cor- 
rupt and debase our own relationship 
with the world as we perceive it.* 

Besides the influence and misuse of the 
social sciences, there are other and more 
pervasive inflationary forces at work on 
our style. Chief among them are modern 
technology and modern corporate or- 
ganization. Nobody can deny either the 
existence or the benefits of modern tech- 
nology. We must readily concede that 
for the average man a benevolent tech- 
nology has made him rich enough that 
his widowed mother-in-law, on social 
security paid for by his taxes, lives else- 
where. The same benevolent technology 
has displaced the dear old girl with a 
television set which, benevolently, can 
be turned off. But beyond its capacity 
to be turned off, television, like other 
gifts of modern technology, has been a 
dubious gift indeed, for it has had some 
pervasive effects on our style. 

It has committed us, for example, ir- 
revocably to an oral culture, one in 
which speech serves as the model for 
writing rather than the reverse.” In these 
circumstances, values reversed in the pe- 
riod 1800-1940 have given way to new 

2 Doubtless an agile and widely-read scholar, 
with world enough and time, could trace the 
beginning of man’s elimination from the real 
world back to Galileo's discrimination between 
primary and secondary qualities, perhaps back 
well before him, As a i and Les nan 
trend in style, however, it is inly a con- 
opory phenomenon, 

2] recognize that under the strict prescrip- 
tions of the procedures of linguistic science, 
the written language is but a dialect of the 

oken model. in St. Jerome’s vulgate edi- 
tion of the Bible, however, and as in the 
products of the press in England in the sixteenth 
century, written language—especially that which 
is widely read—has always had a standardizing 
effect on the language at large. In contrast to 
the linguistic model of television, most written 
language carries the suggestion of forethought, 
together with an implication that the world 
ro be looked at rationally and systemat- 
ically. 
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ones: Concision, logical dev 

and the precisely subordinated sentence 
have given way to diffuseness, parabolic 
development, and the coordinated run-on, 


New Style Folk Heroes 

These stylistic qualities are but a 
of the modern TV folk-hero, in whom 
we have a model whose oral style is, like 
abstract prose, a symptom of a relatively 
new world-view. Who are these heroes? 
Unless the ratings lie monstrously, they 
are men like Lawrence Welk, Perry 
Como, and Ed Sullivan, all of whom 
pride themselves on being very ordinary 
guys, on being the very essence of in- 
formality and relaxation. Their one ob- 
ject of scrupulous care is that no hint of 
either careful sentence structure or pre- 
cise diction ever gets into their utter- i 
ances. After all, a well-wrought sentence 
will sound contrived, and a decent level 
of usage will make the audience, not to ~ 
mention the sponsors, feel like boobs 
And just as our folk-hero denies in his 
language the notion that self-expression 
demands control, rigor, or thought, so he 
denies in all his acts the need for any of 
the customary unpleasantries of life as 
we know it. As an ideal of success, the 
Ed Sullivan type tells us (next year m į 
living color) that we can aspire to 
and fame without accepting any of 
nasty intellectual or moral concomitants. 
To get to the top, not only need we do 
no hard, productive work, but we ni 
have no vigorous ideas, no instinct to gO 
it alone, no unkind words, and above 
no disruptive personal attributes such as 
talent, All we need be is a nice guy, 4 
kind of surfer who reaches his destina- 
tion on a wave of warm feelings. By | 
committing ourselves to nothing more 
hazardous than being a good coordina- 
tor, we can find security, even affluence. 
As a model, our TV folk-hero is dike j 
the abstract style) a device for teaching 


us a world-view in which neither good 
nor evil exists, in which committees have 
sterilized things to the point where 
neither greatness nor human error nor 
human responsibility can possibly sur- 
vive. 

Surely, however, we should not rail 
against Mr. Sullivan or any of the net- 
work executives either for the content 
of their instruction or for their style. 
Rather, we should congratulate them for 
having accurately read, like so many 
others of our teachers, the common de- 
nominator of our culture. If one is in- 
clined to question their reading, one 
need only turn to our corporations. 


Of Corporation Images 

Impelled by our tax laws and by our 
technology, men have created in the 
large modern corporation something that 
is much newer than most of us suspect 
and far more important. The large cor- 
poration is the major area outside elec- 
tive politics where a man can acquire a 
considerable amount of personal power; 
and if the power he acquires is largely 
illusory, he can still within the “corpo- 
rate context” rise very high on a very 
large and very elaborate command chart. 
To the ambitious and materialistic young 
man, the large corporation is as natural 
an avenue to success today as the found- 
ing of one’s own business was two gen- 
erations ago. But it is more than this. It 
is the model for most of our govern- 
mental talent; it is the generator of most 
of our wealth. In 1961, the nation’s 500 
largest corporations accounted, directly 
and indirectly, for $260 billion worth of 
economic activity, some 52 per cent of 
our gross national product, various levels 
of government, most of them modeled 
on the large corporation, accounted for 
$130 billion, or 26 per cent. Thus, 78 
per cent of our economic activity was 
the outgrowth of large, corporate-style 


ions of one kind or another. 
Because it feeds us, because it clothes us, 
because through trusteeships and founda- 
tions it guides much of our education, it 
is, whether we like it or not, the key 
feature of our lives. As the key feature, 
it may well have the most profound and 
far-reaching influence on our mode of 
expression, What are its effects and 
whence do they come? 

The effects are all around us and are 
much akin to the effects I have already 
discussed: a softening of diction, a turn- 
ing of the concrete into the abstract, a 
general muting of all that is frank, harsh, 
anthropomorphic, or indeed true in our 
thoughts. It is impossible for us to con- 
sider the modern corporation without 
focusing our study on the new and 
dominant species that the post-World 
War II era has given us in the field of 

t. It is the career manipulator, 
a man with no experience on the produc- 
tion line, no direct and personal knowl- 
edge of what he is making, no feel for 
the people under him who are doing the 
actual producing, i.e., those for whom 
there is no room at the bottom of the 
command chart. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of the career manipulator is that he 
is a man with no marketable productive 
skill. Probably he is a graduate of one of 
the better business schools, where he 
spent two years taking courses in human 
relations, in mana t organization, 
in varied and elaborate kinds of book- 
keeping, and in what is euphemistically 
called “personnel management.” — 

His gifts, as I have said, have little or 
nothing to do with the article or service 
that his company produces. They lie in 
other areas. This man can juggle books, 
convene committees, listen to subordi- 
nates. Outside the company compound, 
he can give you sunburn by the way he 
radiates the corporate image. Tempted 
by “the skills of human relations,” he 
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finds himself both the master and slave 
of “a tyranny more subtle and more 
pervasive” (5) than that which he has 
come to supplant. 


Management as Manipulation 

On September 15, 1963, the American 
Management Association took, as an ad- 
vertisement for itself, a whole extra sec- 
tion of the Sunday Times in order to 
survey the accomplishments of manage- 
ment in the last go years. Of the arts of 
the manipulator, the AMA says, “Man- 
agement is the responsibility for accom- 
plishing results through the efforts of 
other people.” Note the emphatic posi- 
tion of the term, “other people.” It goes 
on to say that among the functions of 
management are “Integrating the view- 
points of people with functions,” “In- 
stilling the service motive,” “Making the 
organization dynamic and adaptable,” 
“Relating the organization’s affairs to the 
community,” and “Providing human sat- 
isfactions in work output.” The interest- 
ing feature of management's own de- 
scription of its functions is that not once 
in the whole 28-page Times supplement 
is there any mention of the thing pro- 
duced. Nor is there any mention of the 
manipulator’s need to be acquainted with 
either the product or the productive 
process. There is, moreover, an almost 
total neglect of those who do the actual 
work. The picture of management here 
is of a process wherein one manipulator, 
armed with a battery of psychological 
tests in one hand and a womb-to-tomb 
welfare plan in the other, manipulates 
other manipulators in such a way that at 
the end of the fiscal year, the books will 
show a large paper profit and the com- 
mand chart will show a fearful symme- 


But sarcasm, alas, can dismiss neither 
the importance of the manipulator nor 
his effects on style. He lives in a world 
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far removed from the traditional reality 
of people and actions, as far removed 
indeed as the world of the automated 
production worker is from that of the 
alleged artisan of 60 years ago. He no 
longer lives in a world of real people, 
real things, or real actions; instead, he 
lives in a world the major realities of 
which are “functions and echelons,” 
“products” (what they are matters not 
to him), and “norms.” Quite naturally, 
his style is a reflection of the abstract 
non-realities of his world; if people ever 
appear in his sentences, they have usually 
been admitted by virtue of their mem- 
bership on some committee or other. 
Similarly, this is not a style in which men 
make decisions; it is one in which “prop- 
ositions are held” (by whom, it is rarely 
said) or one in which—in the case of the 
daring—“it is the feeling of the commit- 
tee that... .” It is a depopulated style 
dominated by euphemism and by what 
James Koerner calls “the forward pas- 
sive.” 

Moreover, let us not underrate the 
manipulator on another point. I do not 
for a minute believe that these men are 
part of a consciously organized move- 
ment to undermine the culture; nor do I 
feel that more than a very few of them 
have a sense of even mild wrongdoing. 
Far from being an organized conspiracy, 
they are merely a group of men with an 
ingrained penchant for responding with 
alacrity to trends and norms and to the 
opinions of others. The trend that they 
are riding in our own time, one set 1N 
motion by taxes and technology, 15 4 
trend towards fewer and larger and 
more amorphous corporate groupings: 
“Diversify and consolidate; consolidate 
and diversify”—this is the operating 
principle of any successful modern Cor- 
poration. It is the principle which drives 
tobacco firms to buy out razor manufac- 
turers and drives chemical companies to 


buy up textile mills. It is also the princi- 
ple which has reduced the number of 
American auto manufacturers from ten 
to four in little over a decade and the 
number of firms producing 90 per cent 
of America’s blankets from nine to four 
in the same amount of time. In an age 
where technology can make one product 
obsolete overnight, diversification is only 
a matter of common sense. 


Deterrents to Novelty 


Consolidation is similar, but more com- 
plex. Because the tax laws make individ- 
ual accretions of capital nearly impossi- 
ble; and because they have driven the 
existing concretions of capital into trusts, 
foundations, and other committee-man- 
aged institutions, there is much less 
“free” capital than there used to be for 
new ventures. Furthermore, technology 
has developed productive machinery to 
the point where any new plant facility 
demands two and a half times the capital 
per production worker needed in 1947- 
Because of technology’s insatiable appe- 
tite for capital, and because committee 
capital (or 90 per cent of that available) 
goes only to the outfit with proven suc- 
cess, new ventures are seldom born and 
old ones combine in order to have the 
resources to stay alive. And when they 
do combine, they form groupings so di- 
verse and far-flung that their manage- 
ment must be an end in itself. Thus the 
manipulator is not a conspirator at all, 
but a mere respondent, a man who has 
entered a door opened by certain fea- 
tures of the times. 

As much as they have decreed his 
entry, taxes and technology have decreed 
the how and the why of his remaining 
and flourishing. With such massive sums 
of money at stake, with individual de- 
cision annihilated and displaced by the 
voice of the committee, safety and se- 
curity—made respectable by our welfare 


eredo—become the dominant values not 
only in the management of any com- 
pany, but in its relationships with its 
the so-called “enli attitude” of 
most modern ions have had an 
effect almost exactly opposite from the 
liberalizing they seemed to be designed 
for; they are rather like the suit of mail 
in that they afford most if not all of the 
desired protection while preventing 
their wearer from running very far in 
any direction. Our income tax laws have 
made it cheaper, both for the company 
and for the individual, to work out a 
concealed—and deferred—income plan 
than to have the company pay the em- 
ployee enough for him to work out his 
own savings, his own pension, his own 
insurance. Thus, a man who wants to 
leave a big company nowadays must 
often give up a huge deferred vested in- 
terest in a pension; he may also be in for 
a whopping increase in his health and life 
insurance premiums.* In addition to this 
deterrent to individualism, there are a 
number of others. 


Ideas are Dangerous 

First of these deterrents is that the 
odds against a man who strikes out on 
his own are colossal: The greater need 
for capital and the sources of new capi- 
tal have served to increase those odds 
perhaps tenfold in the last 15 years. A 


; such, it has the same stultifying effect 
ae =n ability and will to express them- 
Ep Eny and vigorously as the other 
features of organization life do. 
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second deterrent is that there are fewer 
“other firms” to flee to, and even these 
are much more likely than they would 
have been 40 years ago to be exactly like 
the firm a man flees from. In these cir- 
cumstances, the employee is more in- 
clined to hold his tongue than he ever 
has been before. If he should say some- 
thing that commits him strongly to a 
given policy or idea, especially if his is a 
minority view, he will not be popular 
with his colleagues and superiors, who 
are consensus-directed and do not devi- 
ate much from committee views. Given 
this unpopularity, he will pay heavily for 
any false steps. To be sure, he won't be 
fired; such a turn would be contrary to 
the policy that seeks, as one company 
put it, to “establish maximum security in 
all personnel” (the metaphor is extremely 
apt). No, instead he will be frozen in 
grade and given the most isolated, non- 
essential job possible. A man with vig- 
orous ideas that threaten his colleagues 
had better change either his ideas or his 
style of expression. If he is to keep his 
place on the monkey mountain of corpo- 
rate committees, if he is looking to some 
degree of “responsibility” in the future, 
and if he doesn't want to give up 
thousands of dollars in deferred compen- 
sation, either he will keep those 
little deviationist thoughts inside his head 
or he will learn to swap “we are wrong 
. .” for “in the present circumstances, 
market forces suggest that further earn- 
ings might be realized from some reori- 
entation of product suitability . . . .” 
Notice how neatly the original idea is 
caught up and annihilated in a great vat 
of linguistic mush. Notice also how the 
inflated style has managed to sterilize the 
original thought: Human agents, with 
the attendant suggestions of human error 
and human responsibility, have been 
completely removed from the sentence. 
The inflated style has now given us a 
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safe, secure thought for which nobody 
will be held responsible. 

In short, the imperatives of organiza- 
tion life establish a kind of thought con- 
trol through control of expression. And 
the control applies to matters that should 
legitimately be quite outside the purview 
of the company’s authority. Forty years 
ago, an honest crank who :-wld do a 
good job would not be a bad employee 
in many companies. In the 'z0s and 30s, 
a man who off the job was a Bull Mooser, 
a temperance fanatic, or a part-time 
taxidermist, could find employment so 
long as he was a competent man in his 
job. Nowadays, however, with technol- 
ogy diminishing the number of working 
hours and with modern management 
theory expanding the number of hours 
of enforced recreation within the corpo- 
rate family, well . . . temperance and 
taxidermy keep a fellow out of things. 
Likewise any pronounced political ideas: 
A man who subscribes to Human 
Events, The Nation, The National Re- 
view, or The New Republic is going to 
ruffle the other fellows on the commit- 
tee. Perhaps I should say, “Disruption 
of the concensus will take place.” For 
middle-management job openings, peo- 
ple who express pronounced ideas of any 
kind need not apply. 


Clarity in Shadow p 

Let me be clear that my view of this 
transformation is no romantic “golden- 
age-to-age-of-iron” formula. The old- 
style boss was no doubt amply unpleas- 
ant—indeed, a good deal more so than 
his successor, the manipulator—but his 
criteria were spelled out with abundant 
clarity. Furthermore, he was only one of 
many, and the many came in all shapes, 
sizes, and political hues. Pleasing him was 
a matter of not violating standards an- 
nounced in advance, usually at the time 
of one’s employment; vigorous expres- 


sion that did not violate those standards 
was perfectly acceptable. The manipula- 
tor, by contrast, cannot spell out stand- 
ards or criteria; all he can do is put forth 
a series of shadowy “norms” in which 
any pronounced opinion or unusual ac- 
tivity is frowned on. And things are con- 
stricted further by virtue of the dimin- 
ishing number of companies in any given 
field and of the increasing similarity of 
one personnel manager to another. 

Thus vigorous utterance within the 
company compound is annihilated by a 
combination of “enlightened pre-selec- 
tion,” example, and shadowy fear. Out- 
side the compound, it is treated with 
considerable severity. In this regard, 
three recent cases of “resignation” are 
instructive.t A vice-president of Petro- 
fina “resigned” because of an article he 
wrote for Look about the political cli- 
mate of Dallas. A supervisor of munici- 
pal services for Bethlehem Steel likewise 
“resigned” because “it was felt” (by 
whom?) that his membership in the 
Bethlehem (Penna.) Civic League might 
imply that the town’s largest employer 
was less than celestially fair in its hiring 
Practices. An advertising executive in the 
midwest met a similar fate because some 
lectures he had given on Communist 
propaganda techniques might sound “sort 
of right-wing.” Naturally, there are 
many other such cases, but this is a suf- 
ficient sampling to make the lesson clear: 
Don’t let any dissenting or even concrete 
thoughts into your discourse, or you 
will be on the receiving end of the next 
forward passive. 


From Mills to Planes 


„While the career manipulator, with 
his abundant and amorphous committees, 
has been filing the high and low spots off 


*Sce the Wall Street Journal's piece on 
“Jobs and Controversy,” 5 May, 1964. F 


our thoughts, while he has been abstrac- 
tionizing our nouns and verbs, he has 
also been emerging as the senior corpo- 
rate officer, both in business and in gov- 
ernment. For a look at what his emer- 
at this level means, let us consider, 
as the ad boys have instructed us, the 
before and after pictures. A few years 
ago, I worked in the woolen mill of a 
24-carat anachronism. When you went 
into his office to hear him talk about his 
company, he would tell you that his mill 
village ball team had sent four players 
into the big leagues since 1945; he would 
tell you that his vice-president had lost 
an arm to a napping machine in 1934- 
He might also have told you that some 
of his best talent still had 
mothers or uncles working in the mill 
itself. There was no talk of echelons or 
delegating things or committees. When 
you asked him about his products, he 
called them “blankets.” He could tell 
you that blanket number one was all 
wool, that it had so many fibers to the 
inch, and that it was bound in rayon satin 
by a new-fangled machine that Draper 
Industries developed. Blanket number 
two was 70 per cent nylon, 30 per cent 
wool; and so it went, all through his 
line. If he took you through his mill, he 
could tell you the name of every one of 
the 355 workers. In short, this man was 
in direct and immediate touch with both 
the thing he was producing and the peo- 
ple producing it. Sure, he had a rough 
edge or two. Even though he was usually 
friendly, if you told him you had voted 
for Stevenson in ’56, he would like as 
not say, “Well, you're just a damn fool.” 
If you told him you had heard that Can- 
non’s all-wool blanket was better than 
his, he might say, “That’s a damn lie.” 
Rough edges or no, both the perception 
and the expression were direct and vigor- 
ous. 
For eloquent testimony to the extent 
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to which this man is an anachronism, go 
visit one of the big modern mills, under 
modern management. You will not get 
facts about what the blankets are made 
of; you will be told that Ajax Sleepovers 
are a magic carpet to slumberland. (Pur- 
ists might object to this metaphor on the 
ground that we sleep under rather than 
on our blankets, but let it pass.) If you 
get a tour of the plant, you will doubt- 
less also get a tour of the company social 
club and golf course. There will be no 
talk of boys who left for fame and for- 
tune in the big time. Above all, there will 
be nothing said of the boys who lost 
limbs in the machinery. And if you 
should mention your predisposition for 
Adlai Stevenson, your well-oiled guide 
will admire the wit and incisiveness of 
Mr. Stevenson’s speeches. If you prefer 
the blankets of a competitor, you will 
get a very friendly little chat about how 
the consumer's free choice is the very 
keystone of our free economy. 

Alas, this particular before-and-after 
is not an isolated case. The same story 
can be told and retold both in business 
and in government. Many of us can re- 
member the television picture of an en- 
raged Charles Wilson, pointing at some 
Senator and saying, “What’s good for 
the country is good for GM and vice- 
versa.” We can also remember Mr. Wil- 
son, at a hearing on unemployment two 
years later, saying that he had always 
liked hunting dogs better than house 
dogs and that a man who won't go out 
and seek work doesn’t deserve our help. 
Even those who smile at the nineteenth- 
century quaintness of Mr. Wilson’s idea 
of personal responsibility must admire 
his directness and candor; after all, this 
is a man trying in honest and forceful 
language to express reality as he per- 
ceives it. Not so with his Defense 
Department successors. Consider John Ci- 
ardi’s recent report in the Saturday Re- 
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view (3) of Mr. Zuckert's defense of our 
using B-26s in Viet Nam. 

The B-26 was a flying coffin even in 
its palmiest days 20 years ago, but Mr, 
Zuckert informs us that it had been “se- 
lected with precise mission suitability in 
view.” Notice the vigorous use of the 
forward passive: In Mr. Zuckert’s sen- 
tence, it is not a case of responsible men 
making a responsible decision; it is rather 
a case of some airplanes having “been 
selected,” presumably by an unperson or 
by a group of unpcople. Notice also the 
hurdle provided by the terminal noun 
pile: Is it that the mission was suitable 
for the war or that the planes were 
suitable for the mission? Evidently Mr. 
Zuckert would prefer us not to know. 
In any case, he assures us that the B-26s 
“have been withdrawn.” 


Words and the World 


The apotheosis of the modern, in- 
flated style occurs when it passes from 
being a mode of expression to being 4 
mode of looking at the world. In this 
stage, the inflated style, like Newspeak, 
is a means not only of expressing bureau- 
cratic orthodoxy but of making all other 
modes of thought impossible. For exam- 
ple, consider the testimony two years 
ago of a prominent industrial executive 
appearing before a Senate committee. 
This man testified that the truest compe 
tition exists when differing companies 
put identical price tags on similar prod- 
ucts. In other words, this man said that 
true competition will exist in, say, the 
toothpaste business when all the manu- 
facturers charge ṣọ cents for a seven- 
ounce tube, 89 cents for a ten-ounce 
tube, and so forth. And this was an im- 
peccably honest man who believed what 
he said. The significance of his testimony 
is that it could be given only by a m32 
who lives in a culture the linguistic 
habits of which have been designed to 


deny ourselves the means of giving it 
voice, if with our language we teach 
ourselves to disbelieve all the evidence 
of sense, the senses, and the intuition, 
then for how much longer will we be 
able to apprehend the truth at all? 
Progress, in its effect on language, has 
given us a new style whercin man is 
meaningless and wherein traditional, 
tangible reality is all but unrecognizable. 
The principal actors in our cosmic 
drama of technology and bureaucracy 
are trends, factors, machines. For the 
time being, the inflated style is but a 
mode of expression, a kind of conven- 
tion for looking in a distorted way at 
ourselves and the things around us. But 
the style is habit forming, and after a 
while it could come to dominate our 
thoughts, with the consequence that we 
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Composition-wise, 
are trying times 


‘THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION has suf- 
fered in the past decade for lack of a 

teaching method. Though the rea- 
sons for this difficulty may be complex 
to the point of being impossible to dis- 
cuss, one answer may be found in the 
changeover from the formal grammar 
and rhetoric of yesteryear to the struc- 
tural approach suggested by today’s lin- 
guists. The stress these days is not on 
what “should be said” but on what is 
said. 

When teachers found—and most of 
them have found it to be true—that it 
was no longer up to them to champion 
the cause of the “unsplit” infinitive, to 
teach the complex-complex sentence, to 
show the power of the tricolon and an- 
tithesis, there was mixed rejoicing and 
tribulation. Though many teachers were 
frankly glad to be free of the stultifying 
routine of grammar review, they were 
immediately concerned with criteria for 
judging papers. Some 25 years ago, no 
English teacher worth his salt would 
have made such a complaint. He knew 
what he wanted; the students wrote that 
way or paid the penalty. More im- 
portant, since formal grammar was as- 
sumed to be a means of teaching com- 
position, the loss of the official teaching 
method caused considerable consterna- 
tion. 
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these 


Caught in the throes of the change 
over, the publishers, trying to please all 
have included in their grammar texts # 
bit of traditional grammar and a bit of 
the new—but not enough of either to 
serve as a basis for a new teaching pio- 
gram. The grammatical terms 
dropped one by one; one author dro} 
two parts of speech to make six; 
came the Class I words, etc. In the 
fusion that followed, students ed 
apathetically to most of the grammatical 
innovations that came their way- i 

Obviously, a return to the traditional 
form of grammar is not to be desired; s 
and rhetoric, though fascinating a5 4 
study and used to good advantage by # 
few contemporary writers, has become 4 
style reminiscent of our literary ps 
The study of linguistics, though of ex- — 
treme importance to the teacher—a is 
formal grammar—in no way Co: 
a teaching method in composition. 


EEE eee k 
Published in the Saturday Review md a 
where, Mr. Collignon here discusses the iae 
underlying a program in English comp 
he introduced when he chaired the De S 
of English at Arcadia High School in Scotts- 
dale, Arizona. Looking on neither tri f 
grammar nor ‘structural linguistics as 4 
the teaching of writing, he emp 
models in increasing students’ verbal rep! 
and their sensitivity to the sound of W 
context. 


Increasing the Repertoire 

Why is it necessary to cling to an 
outmoded grammar system? Or to create 
a new one? Why is it necessary at all to 
collect words, phrases, or clauses into a 
classificatory scheme? Who benefits? 
Not the student, surely, for his mistakes 
in composition seldom, if ever, violate 
the “system.” He may write awkward 
sentences; his paragraphs may be under- 
developed; he may digress from the sub- 
ject; he may be an atrocious speller. But 
he does not violate “grammar” unless 
one is convinced that the whole point of 
teaching writing is to prevent split in- 
finitives (presumably, one must know 
what an infinitive is to avoid splitting it) 
or to use “who” and “whom” correctly. 

How can one teach writing without 
teaching grammar? The answer may ap- 
pear deceptively simple. The student can 
learn to write by imitating the writing 
of others—from paragraphs to themes, 
from words to sentences. 

Students come to a composition class 
with a verbal repertoire, limited or fairly 
extensive. They know the meaning of 
some, perhaps many, words and can 
arrange them in a limited range of syn- 
tactical possibilities. A program which 
systematically increases this verbal reper- 
toire, through vocabulary-building and 
increasing the range of syntactical pat- 
terns, is the most direct, effective method 
of teaching writing. 

A guide to follow in such a program? 
Nothing is taught out of context. If the 
discussion for the day is unity in a com- 
position, there is a composition before 
the students—a model of unity. If a new 
word is being introduced, it is found 
only in the context of a sentence or a 
paragraph. A unit on transitional words 
and phrases demands model paragraphs 
and essays, not a list of familiar connec- 
tives. 


But what is “deceptively simple” about 


for magazine subscriptions for his class, 
use the students’ themes as models for 
class analysis. Second, the many other 
elements of a composition course—vo- 
cabulary study, syntax, punctuation, 
| structure, to name a few—must 
be taught in context, not with rules, 


Models, Form, Style 

In detail, the program for a year's 
work in composition would involve these 
clements in model form. After the stu- 
dent has studied many essays to learn 
the meaning of the word “unity,” he 
writes papers until one idea is developed. 
“Coherence” in a paper can be developed 
simultaneously by pointing out the con- 
nectives and transitional elements. The 
use of outlining here may be useful, for 
the student can sce himself how he has 
subordinated ideas to a major theme. 
Once the student has developed the form 
of the written composition, he is ready 
for style. 

If style is, as someone defined it, the 
clearest, most concise way of describing 
or defining, then the student needs the 
right words and the best of all possible 
syntactical ts. In Strunk and 
White's excellent book, The Elements 
of Style, we find some variations of 
Thomas Paine’s line, 

These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The first variation: 

Times like these try men’s souls. 

Oh, No! Never. But the examples that 
follow are even more trying: 

How trying it is to live in these times! 

These are trying times for men’s souls. 
And finally: 

Soulwise, these are trying times. 
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If, indeed, all four sentences express the 
same thought, and if conciseness and 
grammatical correctness constitute the 
fullness of style, then the last sentence is 
as—perha; it is better than—the 
asa One arsan idea must be added 
to style—the study of sound. How then 
can style be developed? 

First, through vocabulary study. The 
student must learn the sound of new 
words in context. The student sees the 
word frequently in a variety of contexts, 
then writes the word in teacher-con- 
structed sentences taken from the con- 
text in which the student has been work- 


ing. For example, 
The lawyer (inferred, im- 
plied) that the witness was lying. 
In the third phase of vocabulary study, 
the student will fill in blanks in which 
only a hint remains of a word previously 
studied: 


I rather prefer the e_________ expres- 


sion “sanitation engineer” to “garbage 
collector.” 

The final phase of vocabulary study 
focuses, of course, on better word choice 
in the student’s writing. The purpose of 
vocabulary study is, ultimately, the exact 
use of words—not just new words. If 
Thomas Paine had considered only “big” 
words, he might have made this techni- 
cally correct yet so terribly wrong 
choice: 


These are the times that exacerbate men’s 
souls, 


Grammar in the Concrete 


Now, about grammar. In a program of 
this type, more time must be spent on 
grammar than in the traditional program. 
But no time is allowed for the totally 
abstract study found in most high 
schools today, whether the program is 
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abstracted from a Latin grammar or 
from a linguistics text. Instead the stu- 
dents begin by increasing their syntac- 
tical repertoire—that is, the grammatical 
possibilities available to them in their 
native tongue. 

Consider for a moment how much 
time is spent in teaching the principle of 
the appositive. To what end? For the 
typical grade or high-school student, the 
need is not definition but rather the use 
and the sound possibilities of the apposi- 
tive. He begins by imitating simple ap- 
positive forms like this: 

That man, the one in the purple shirt, 

plays for the Lakers, 


and proceeds to, 


He believes in free enterprise, free speech, 
liberty for all our citizens every 
that makes America great. 


And then to the introductory appositive: 


A man of many moods, Carlos is difficult 
to entertain, 


or the difficult use with “for example”: 


Many of these animals—for example, the 
iguana, the anteater, and the elephant— 
are, in a sense, living fossils. 


Most students are unaware of these 
uses of the appositive. When they can 
handle these forms and the many other 
syntactical possibilities of the language, 
they are ready for the next step—learn- 
ing to distinguish the good syntactical 
sounds from the not-so-good. Here the 
teacher is on his own, for little material 
—except, perhaps, in the field of usage— 
is available. The teacher writes (or bor- 
rows) two sentences—one good, one at 
fault. The students choose the better of 
the two sentences—sentences which are 
designed to give the student the sense 0 
sound in writing. Everything from sên- 
tence variety, proper emphasis, proper 


(a) In front of the car the child stepped. 

(b) The child stepped in front of the car. 
Grammar as such is of no value here; 
the choice is a question of sound. Why 
sentence $ is a better sentence than a is 
something that will remain the teacher's 
prerogative. 

Consider this problem in subordina- 
tion: 

(a) The man who admits no faults has 

one, 

(b) The man admitting no faults has one. 
Typically, the English teacher advises 
the student to use a phrase instead of a 
clause whenever possible. Here, how- 
ever, the advice fails; the shorter sen- 
tence fails to convey the same meaning 
effectively. Most of the time, the teacher 
will work in the nebulous area of the 
good sentence and the not-qui 
—from the point of view of effectiveness, 
conciseness, and sound. 
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Montessori after şo years 


Montessori, Maria. The Montessori Method. 
Cambridge: Robert Bentley, 1964. Pp. 
vii + 377. $6.50. 

Montessori, Maria. The Montessori Ele- 
mentary Material. Cambridge: Robert 
Bentley, 1964. Pp. vii + 464. $8.50. 

Montessori, Maria. Spontaneous Activity in 
Education. Cambridge: Robert Bentley, 
1964. Pp. v + 355. $6.50. 

It is appropriate at a time of great 
national ferment about all of edu- 
cation that Maria Montessori should be 
rediscovered. Her system, her philoso- 
phy, and her method have a beautiful 
symmetry and wholeness that transcend 
much of the fragmentary nature of cur- 
rent efforts at educational reform. We 
are now involved in team teaching, tele- 
vision in education and other audiovisual 
devices, the several new mathematics, the 
new physical sciences, the recently an- 
nounced intended changes in social sci- 
ence materials, individual progress plans, 
and programed instruction. But the 
“new” discovery of the importance of 
early childhood education for the slum 
impoverished is almost humorous in its 
duplication of Montessori 50 years ago. 

Each of our reforms proceeds from 
assumptions sometimes related to the 
nature of the learning process, sometimes 
related to the teaching process, some- 
times derived from opinions regarding 
the nature of our society or the econom- 
ies of education, and sometimes based 
on an analysis of the intrinsic require- 
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ments of the material to be learned, 
While Montessori would accept many 
of the reforms, she would be quick to 
point to their piecemeal nature and their 
mixture of philosophic views. She her- 
self developed a broad and complex 
series of axioms about the nature of 
children, the nature of their learning, 
the nature of things to be learned, and 
the nature of a good society. From 
them, she went on to a system of philos- 
ophy and values which amounted for 
some to a new theology of education. 
But the important fact about her contri- 
bution is that it leads to a systematized 
and total educational program for the 
young child. d 
Her achievement lies not in the in- 
struments or tools or procedures she 
developed, but in the magnificent case 
she makes for disciplined observation 
and an open-ended inventiveness about 
teaching materials and methods. Her ac- 
counts repeatedly state that having ob- 
served and then constructed, she 7e-ob- 


served and re-constructed. Her accent 
CO” re eee 

In 19:15, Dr. Maria Montessori, a fiery and 
brilliant Italian physician, made headlines by 
lecturing in the US on her revolutionary oh 
educational methods. Sharply criticized by 5 5 
patrick and adversely affected by World ud 
1, ber ideas, though meteoric in their pu 1e 
appeal, went into rapid eclipse. A ball renn 
later, they are again in evidence and are D 
jected to a latter-day evaluation here by Dr. 
Martin, superintendent of schools in a major 
suburb of New York City. 


- 


on what she called scientific pedagogy 
meant reliance on looking and seeing. 
If her notions about testing or 

were primitive and unquantified, her 
children could still read and write earlier 
and better than those in the conventional 
Italian schools of so years ago. Her 
initial work with mentally retarded chil- 
dren gave her evidence of success when 
some of them could pass the equivalent 
of the examinations given to the com- 
mon school graduates of Rome and Mi- 
lan. 


Montessori Today 

Her value to us today is to reaffirm a 
rigorous pragmatism regarding the im- 
mediate validity of observed results. She 
calls our attention over and over again 
to the need for studying chil 
not for the purpose of producing more 
and more numerical data on central ten- 
dencies and norms of behavior or readi- 
ness times for learning for given age 
levels. We have been buried in oppres- 
sive statistics rigidly determined and 
blindly followed. One of the purposes 
of education is to change many 
tendencies, “natural” norms, and cul- 
turally imposed age-level dicta. We have 
accepted too dogmatically normative 
ideas which have suppressed our creative 
thinking about exciting goals which 
could be accomplished. Paradoxically, 
we have been seeing clearly in recent 
years that when teachers’ expectations 
in a slum school of children’s capacities 
to learn are depressed, the children learn 
less and less the longer they remain in 
such a school. We are only now becom- 
ing aware of the similar consequences of 
child-development concepts which, by 
fixing our expectations, have been pro- 
ducing the same lowered evaluations of 
children’s capacities. This has been cam- 
ouflaged behind a benevolent mask of 
affection and concern for children. 


come from studies of children who have 
learned inefficiently because we have 
taught poorly, We have confused what 
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quent learning. Montessori speaks over 
and over again about ] 
ported to laughter, to jumps of joy, to 
self-hugging at instances of insight and 
success. These are the symptoms of great 
learning, outward signs of inner trans- 
formations. This is an order of learning 
that makes the normal increments of bits 
on bitsa malnutritious diet. 

Searching for this higher order of 
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learning, Dr. Montessori made many 
contributions which are presently being 
mined out of her work without attribu- 
tion or are being invented anew in often 
cruder forms. For example, the recent 
importation of colored sticks as an aid 
in mathematics, the use of sandpaper for 
teaching numbers, the pegboard, and 
rods of varying sizes are all duplicates 
or reinventions of some of Montessort’s 
“didactic material.” In physical educa- 
tion, we have yet to catch up with her 
descriptions of devices for children’s 
play. A reading of her three major 
works is in part a reading of a Sears 
catalogue of educational material, much 
of it still fresh and exciting after 50 
years although some is dated and no 
longer pertinent. 

It is not that Montessori was without 
limitations. Her intense focus upon the 
individual learner entailed a blind hos- 
tility to regular classroom group teach- 
ing. And although she encouraged con- 
siderable opportunity for children to 
help each other to a degree which we 
do not, her accent upon one child de- 
nied to her those insights into learnings 
which come from small group planning 
and work. 

Rather strangely, she never worked 
with what we today would call non- 
handicapped children. Her original ef- 
forts were directed toward institution- 
alized mentally retarded youngsters, and 
her subsequent schools were established 
in the 1905 equivalent of today’s urban 
housing projects for low-income fam- 
ilies. Martin Mayer points to the para- 
dox: Her program, developed for slum 
children, is being revived today primar- 
ily in private schools for relatively well- 
to-do suburban families, This may re- 
flect more a limitation in our professional 
vision than in Montessori’s program. 

It should also be pointed out that her 
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program for children beyond the pri- 
mary grades is brief and unfinished. The 
hints are there, and the implications are 
provocative; but she did not turn her 
penetrating understanding on the prob- 
lems of educating the adolescent. 


Devices without Context 


An additional caution about her efforts 
and her program should be made. In 
1910 validation of the effectiveness and 
the competitive validity of the Montes- 
sori Houses for Children was not possible 
through written standardized tests. And 
no such information has been published 
here regarding the work of the European 
Montessori Schools operating for many 
years. Similarly, no such information has 
been published as yet about the new 
schools in the United States established 
since 1958. 

There is a real danger that if Montes- 
sori is adopted on a large scale, her 
teaching devices will be inserted into 
classrooms without the insights and 
teaching processes that are necessary to 
make them effective in helping children 
to learn. We are a gadget society. To 
buy Montessori materials without teach- 
ers trained in their exploitation will lead 
to barren results and manipulated chil- 
dren. 

Some of her over-zealous followers 
have insisted on an inflexibility of teach- 
ing and an orthodoxy of operation which 
is repelling to many of us. Nancy Ram- 
busch, the founder of the modern Amer- 
ican revival, feels, on the other hand, 
that Montessori’s greatest contribution 
will come when we learn to perceive 
children with her acuteness, use her in- 
sights, make our own, and then bring our 
modern technology to play in creating 
learning devices more advanced than 
1910 could foresee. This observer agrees. 


Flanagan, J. C., et al. The American 
High-School Student. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Project Talent Office, University of 


Pittsburgh, 1964. Pp. 738. $8.50. 


As the sixth major publication of Project 
TALENT, this eagerly anticipated volume 
presents a wealth of information and data 
about the American high school student of 
1960. The following objectives and goals 
were central to its preparation: (1) the 
development of an inventory of available 
talent that may be utilized in relation to 
planning and meeting the nation’s man- 
power needs in key professional fields and 
in essential nonprofessional fields, (2) the 
identification of aptitudes, interests, and 
background factors, along with a descrip- 
tion of their interrelationships, in a second- 
ary school population, (3) the determina- 
tion of the extent to which a lack of 
interest and motivation in talented youth 
may be related to their failure to undertake 
further training required for highly spe- 
cialized vocations, (4) the discovery of 
personal and environmental factors influ- 
encing an individual’s vocational choice, 
(5) the ascertaining of which patterns of 
aptitude, motivation, and interest are pre- 
dictive of creativity and productivity in a 
variety of occupational fields, (6) the eval- 
uation of the effectiveness of many types 
of educational experience in bringing about 
learning and in developing particular tal- 
ents, and (7) the investigation of proce- 
dures that will help each individual to 
make maximum use of his potentialities. 

The findings of this monumental investi- 
gation were derived from a two-day com- 
prehensive battery of tests and question- 
naires administered in the Spring of 1960 
to approximately 440,000 students in the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades 
in 1,353 public, private, and parochial 
schools throughout the United States. Con- 
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sisting of a stratified random sample of 987 
of these schools, the basic probability sam- 
ple in Project TALENT represented about 
five per cent of the population of high 
schools in the United States. In addition to 
a statistical analysis and evaluation of the 
scores of students on cognitive and non- 
cognitive measures, there was a follow-up 
study of approximately 88,000 twelfth 
graders in 1961 by a mail questionnaire, for 
which there was nearly a 70 per cent return 
after four mailings. Within the question- 
naire were items concerned with subsequent 
college attendance and dropout, future ed- 
ucational plans and aspirations, j 
activities and ambitions, marriage and fam- 
ily plans, military service, state of 
incidence of accidents, and miscellaneous 
demographic information. In order that al- 
lowance and adjustments could be made for 
bias of response in the non-respondents, an 
intensive and costly follow-up study of a 
random sample of 1,541 such cases was 
completed with usable data obtained for all 
but seven individuals! Additional follow-up 
studies have been planned for one, five, 10, 
and 20 years after each of the classes in 
the sample has been graduated from high 
school, Thus, it is apparent that great care 
has been taken and will continue to be 
taken to obtain useful information that is 
representative of the population of high 
school students of 1960. x 
For the reader who does not have time 
to study each of the first 13 chapters, the 
authors have presented in Chapter 14 a sum- 
of their results along with major con- 
clusions. Although the findings are far too 
numerous to present, the reviewer believes 
that, in general, they meet the expectations 
of informed workers in educational re- 
search. Perhaps six of the most important 
findings are that (1) differences in ability 
within grades were so marked relative to 
differences between grades that individual- 
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ization of instruction to the maximum €x- 
tent that staff time and facilities allow should 
be encouraged; (2) the average high school 
student did not gain sufficient experience 
in problem-solving activities as was evi- 
denced by the fact that he apparently did 
not solve simple reasoning problems nearly 
so well as he memorized rules and applied 
them (if it may be assumed that a valid 
comparison could be made on two different 
metrics); (3) the educational aspirations 
of twelfth graders relative to their ability 
level seemed to be more realistic than were 
the expectations of their parents; (4) a 
strong positive correlation existed between 
the level of scholastic aptitude and inci- 
dence of entrance to college as reflected 
by the fact that 97 per cent and 83 per cent 
of high school graduates, respectively, in 
the top one per cent and in the top 
quarter of academic aptitude entered col- 
lege within one year after high school 
graduation; (5) the principal motivation 
among the 49 per cent of senior boys and 
the 35 per cent of senior girls who did at- 
tend college within one year after high 
school graduation was to obtain vocational 
preparation as illustrated by the strong 
preference on the part of boys to major 
in business or commercial subjects or in 
engineering, and for girls to major in edu- 
cation or in business and commercial sub- 
jects, and (6) an immense variation in 
dropout rates of college freshmen existed 
from one institution to another—a fact 
which points to the importance of matching 
the student to the sort of college environ- 
ment in which he is most likely to succeed. 
In short, the significance of the results re- 
ported in this carefully prepared and well 
documented volume will undoubtedly be of 
great importance to the teacher, counselor, 
and school administrator. The major con- 
clusions have been supported by a tre- 
mendous amount of data that have been 
painstakingly gathered and meticulously 
presented in scores of tables and charts. 
Perhaps the greatest value of this contri- 
bution is that confirmatory evidence has 
been furnished about the interrelationships 
of several behaviors and other character- 
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istics of the high school student which many 
an alert professional educator has already 


suspected or hypothesized. 
WuLrum B. Micmaer 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Hiestand, D. L. Economic Growth and 
Employment Opportunities for Minor- 
ities. New York and London: Colum- 
bia Univer. Press, 1964. Pp. xv -+ 127. 
$6.00. 


This short but important book is most 
timely. It appears when employment op- 
portunities for Negroes, our most important 
minority group, are an important political 
and economic problem. But its conclusions 
are largely discouraging, and lead to a call 
for much more effective action than has 
yet been undertaken. 

Hiestand’s book is encouraging in point- 
ing out how Negroes have gradually ad- 
vanced into occupations of higher skill 
over the years. But it is discouraging in 
documenting the fact that the economy has 
had to be wrenched out of its customary 
ways by major transformations in order 
to make that upgrading possible. Prior to 
1910, Negroes were to be found primarily 
in the unskilled and service occupations. 
The initial breakthrough into semiskilled 
occupations came during the first World 
War. The Negro employment pattern was 
virtually unchanged through the relatively 
prosperous 1920s and tended to deteriorate 
in the retrograde 1930s. The second World 
War then saw a significant penetration of 
Negroes into the white-collar and skilled 
occupations under the impact of wartime 
shortages. In the 1950s, the Negro’s rep- 
resentation in the skilled, clerical, sales, 
and professional occupations increased; but 
as yet there has been little advance into the 
managerial and proprietary occupations. J 

These conclusions lead to a qualifie 
optimism that truly equal opportunities for 
employment may ultimately develop out 
of the gradual changes which take place in 
a free economy. But barring serious labor 
shortages, progress would seem to be gla- 
cier-slow. 


Another of Hiestand’s findings is terribly 
discouraging, however. Negroes have merely 
“moved in the wake of white workers” 
when economic growth has created broader 
opportunities. White workers have moved 
into the new fields in which labor is scarce, 
pay is good, advancement is relatively easy, 
working conditions are modern, and tech- 
nology is advanced. Meanwhile, Negroes 
enter the older, less attractive, more stag- 
nant fields, which appeal to them because 
wages are better than in the fields in which 
Negroes typically find the bulk of their 
employment. In the job domains entered 
by Negroes, the technology is older and 
subject to replacement, so the best oppor- 
tunities for Negroes turn out to be the 
economically most vulnerable. 

If these findings by Hiestand are correct 
—and his book gives ample supporting evi- 
dence for them—the Negro will remain a 
second-class citizen as far as the labor mar- 
ket is concerned for a long time to come 
unless positive and concrete action is taken 
ona large scale. 

The first need is a fully effective and 
national program of equal opportunity em- 
ployment which goes well beyond the be- 
ginnings made in a few state FEPC laws 
and the federal civil rights act. How many 
school systems have qualified as equal op- 
portunity employers under the federal pro- 
gram? And how many purchase only from 
equal opportunity employers? Many of 
them teach equality, but few practice it. 

Second—and much more basic—is the 
need for a massive program to upgrade 
Negro basic education and work skills. The 
occupational lag of Negroes is in part the 
result of an educational lag in both quantity 
and quality. Although much of the lag is 
because of past inequities, the differences 
continue: The de facto segregated down- 
town schools of our big cities are generally 
inferior to schools in the white suburbs, 
and probably will remain so as long as the 
segregation continues. 

Third, both job opportunities for Negroes 
and funds to provide adequate education 
depend on continuation of rapid rates of 
economic growth. High levels of employ- 


ment and output are essential if we are to 
achieve a fair society. 

As the reader contemplates Hiestand’s 
findings, he quickly realizes that the action 
needed to overcome the difficulties faced 
by Negroes in the labor market will not 
be readily achieved. The chief reason for 
the feeling of discouragement created by 
this book’s scholarly presentation is that 
there will probably have to be considerably 
more marching in the streets before the 
educational and community “establishments” 
in this nation will be willing to move ef- 
fectively. 

Daniet R. Fusretp 
University of Michigan 


Powell, M. The Psychology of Ado- 
lescence. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1963. Pp. xxiv + 552+ $6.50. 

With 18 textbooks on adolescent psy- 
chology in print, Powell's The Psychology 
of Adolescence appears as the ni 
Obviously there are a lot of people con- 
cerned about adolescents in modern society. 
They are frankly worried about the pro- 
gressively earlier age of pubertal develop- 
ment and the progressively later age at 
which adolescents achieve economic inde- 
pendence. 

Public concern is not necessarily enough 
to guarantee the survival of a new text. It 
must show distinctive features. Powell meets 
this challenge by devoting much space to 
the adolescent’s experiences in school and 
the school’s responsibility for guidance of 
the adolescent, In consequence, many of 


emphasis leads to an underplaying of the 
early determinants of personality and of 
the physical aspects of adolescence. The 
author tends to favor interpretations in 
terms of social and cultural influences. 

This keen sense of social effect leads 
Powell to speculate that studies done 20 
years ago are often dated. For example, the 

do anti-intellectualism of adolescents 
may be rapidly passing. Hence, Powell at- 
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tempts to summarize the extensive research 
literature of the last ro years. In addition 
to the American and British studies, he cites 
so recent research reports from various for- 
eign language publications. 

Such a compilation, while worthwhile 
from one point of view, nevertheless carries 
within it the seeds of serious criticism. A 
text consisting of pages of research reports, 
each condensed to a few lines, is difficult to 
read and still more difficult to organize. 
Students will ask somewhat desperately, 
“How many of these studies are we going 
to have to know for the exam?” The great 
weakness of the digest approach is that so 
little of the concrete detail is provided 
that the students will find it difficult to 
master the summary statements in a mean- 
ingful way. For example, the description 
of Elkind’s article on the conservation of 
volume at adolescence (page 417) is hardly 
recognizable in its abbreviated form. Al- 
though there is evidence that the author 
tried to arouse student interest by descrip- 
tions of adolescent problems and teen-age 
comments, still the major part of the book 
reads like an annual review of research. 

Primarily, Powell’s book lacks readability. 
However, some teachers will feel that this 
weakness is minor compared with the sev- 
eral good features which make it an ac- 
ceptable teaching text. Teachability in a 
text may be either positive or negative. Out- 
standing among positive characteristics are 
the interpretations which the author pro- 
vides in summarizing a series of researches. 
For example, the author cautions the read- 
ers to distinguish thoughtfully between the 
expressed interests of adolescents, often re- 
flective of current social influences, and their 
real interests, which will gradually emerge. 
Another example of interpretive wisdom 
appears after the author discusses the equiv- 
ocal evidence regarding the best kind of 
teacher for adolescents. He ventures the 
thought that most adolescents need to ex- 
perience and interact with a variety of 
teachers as a part of their personal educa- 
tion. Although Powell is in favor of teach- 
ers’ gaining in understanding and respect 
for teenagers, he does not expect that many 
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of them will achieve the knowledge and 

qualities to make them mental 
health experts, functioning in the school 
setting. 

But teachability may result from nega- 
tive features of a text as well. Its very short- 
comings may induce a thoughtful response 
from students. Although instructors ostensi- 
bly seek the perfect text, careful self-ex- 
amination might show that they are pleased 
to find a few blunders and some glaring 
omissions, By carefully guiding students to 
a reinterpretation of the offending sections, 
the teacher achieves a number of good re- 
sults: (a) students assume a more thought- 
ful and cautious attitude toward “authori- 
ties”; (b) students grow in self-confidence 
because even revered personages who write 
books may err; (c) the teacher becomes, 
in the eyes of the student, more profes- 
sionally competent and thus, inferentially, 
more able to influence student attitudes. 

Fortunately, Powell has provided a few 
choice “teachable moments.” Here are three 
samples: (a) He cites Kennedy’s election 
to the Presidency as evidence that reason 
is triumphing over prejudice in the USA; 
(b) he cites research on “underachieve- 
ment” but does not ask any embarrassing 
questions about how “underachievement” is 
operationally defined, and (c) he begins 
the topic of intelligence with an array of 
definitions reminiscent of the war between 
the hereditarians and environmentalists @ 
quarter century ago. After this ambitious 
beginning, Powell beats a judicious retreat 
and abandons semantics in favor of empiri- 
cal findings. Students will need a little help, 
however, in following such an uncharted 
course. S 

Powell’s book has an assured place in the 
hands of the advanced student who is 
thoughtfully alert to current issues ai 
needful of research suggestions in the fiel 
of adolescent or educational psychology: 
The extent of its use among less aa 
students may well rest on the mida 
teacher’s ability to bring to the researc 
summaries a richness of detail and mi at 
terpretation specifying their impo i 
Taught skillfully, the text would further 


the readers’ understanding of the modern 
adolescent. 

With 18 texts in adolescent psychology, 
do we need another? Well, not just any 
book; but Powell’s The Psychology of 
Adolescence has valuable and unique fea- 
tures, It makes a distinctive contribution to 
the field. 

ApeLLa C. Youtz 
Newark State College 
Union, NJ 


Soderquist, H. O. The Person and Edu- 
cation. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E 
Merrill, 1964. Pp. vii + 200. $4.95- 


This book is, from one vantage point, 
a position paper on a philosophic out- 
look called “Empirical Personalism.” From 
another, it is a call for a democratic school 
engaged in dialogue, staffed by teachers 
who are both empiricists and “witnesses” — 
and dedicated, above all things, to the 
“emergence of persons.” 

But Professor Soderquist has also given 
us his credo here, his fundamental commit- 
ment as teacher and educational philoso- 
pher. His book, therefore, becomes a kind 
of log of an intellectual—or, perhaps, a 
sentimental—journey, concluding with the 
discovery that one can go home again. 

Home, for Harold Soderquist, is the be- 
lief called personalism, with its roots in 
nineteenth-century romantic idealism, its 
associations with Protestant theologies, its 
focus on metaphysics, values, and “the hu- 
man person.” Kant and Schiller are evoked 
as the personalists’ inspiration; tendencies 
to personalism are marked in Josiah Royce, 
William James, and William E. Hocking. 
The author pays tribute to all of these; but 
William James is first among them—James 
with his optimistic faith, his stubborn “will 
to believe.” 

Soderquist, however, was cast into another 
world, the twentieth-century world of ur- 
banization, technology, disorder, ambiguity. 
As a teacher, as 2 modern man, he had to 
expose himself to new currents of thought, 
most particularly to the currents of Dew- 
eyan Experimentalism as they inundated the 


classrooms of his world. The experimenta- 
list stress on intelligent controls, on the 
proper adaptation of ends to means, on 
communication and democratic values— 
all seem to have moved Soderquist to 
qualify his traditional ism and as- 
similate some aspects of the empirical ob- 
jectivity characteristic of experimentalism, 

He could not, of course, accept the 
tendency of some of Dewey’s followers to 
emphasize process and flux to the exclusion 
of order and stable ideals, Nor could he 
accept the notion that values could be sci- 
entifically defined. And as a committed 

ist, he could not give up his belief 
in his metaphysic, not as a “logically pre- 
dictive” premise, but “as a reasoned source 
of inspiration for pursuing values,” an over- 
arching and unifying principle which could 
sanction the centrality of man. 

It is apparently for this reason that he 
turned to the writings of certain existentia- 
list philosophers, particularly Kierkegaard, 
Jaspers, Heidegger, and Marcel. One sus- 
pects, in fact, that his need for modernity 
made him welcome the growing popularity 
of existentialism (or what he took to be 
existentialism) in the past few decades. Liv- 
ing professionally among progressives and 
empiricists, he could not have found it easy 
to think of himself as “dated,” as archaic 
in some way. 

This is not to say that Professor Soder- 
quist turned to existentialism because it was 
fashionable or because it seemed to him a 
“good thing.” A considerable part of his 
book is devoted to the “philosophic anthro- 
pology” of the existentialists, to exploration 
of self-alienation, dread, anxiety, authenti- 
city, and other core concepts of those who 
have expressed the view. He has made every 
effort to treat these ideas honestly and 
comprehensively, and he has avoided all 
the clichés of critics who call them “mean- 
jngless” or destructive or (in the trivial 
sense) “absurd.” 

The existentialist notions of “subjectivity” 
and choice have appealed to him most of 
all; and considering his deeply felt com- 
mitment to the person and the person’s rela- 
tion to what is “outside” (or what trans- 
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cends), it would not be surprising if he was 
moved to appropriate what struck him as a 
related, even a synchronous set of aperçus. 

Nor would it be surprising, even in ex- 
istentialist terms, if he chose to discover in 
existentialism only those views which could 
be integrated with personalism—or, more 
precisely, “Empirical Personalism.” Using 
experimentalist criteria, he seems to fend 
off certain of the irrationalist aspects of 
existential thought. He reacts vigorously 
and more than once against the recommen- 
dation of a “tragic” stance, so familiar 
among existentialists, He tends to see ex- 
istential freedom as asocial, even anarchic, 
in spite of the persistence of the Other, of 
“engagement,” of what Jaspers calls the 
“situation,” in existential writing, especially 
in recent years. It is as if he is compelled 
to resist the paradox implicit in a concern 
with “inwardness,” the paradox associated 
with the “Look” of which Sartre writes, 
the paradox foundational to the existential 
“leap.” 

Most significantly of all, he may be com- 
pelled to resist the very image of a world 
of open possibilities in which men are free 
to choose themselves in action, in which the 
only values there are are those men create 
as they commit themselves and take re- 
sponsibility for what they choose. How can 
this be reconciled with the existence and 
persistence of “the ideal” (even when the 
ideal is “but an orientation, a yearning, 
working through a never finished series of 
ends-in-view”)? How can it be reconciled 
with “moral intuitions” or the moulding of 
selfhood “in creative relationship to the true 
and the good. . .”? 

Still, Professor Soderquist has made a 
noble effort. He has attempted to do what 
is seldom done today: to act as a hedgehog, 
to concern himself with a “big thing,” to 
work out an integrated view. Perhaps, when 
all is done, he should be read as the keeper 
of a log. Logbooks are often more interest- 
ing than designs for empiricist-personalist- 
existentialist-democratic schools. 


Maxine GREENE 
Brooklyn College. 
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Kemp, C. G. (Ed.) Perspective on the 
Group Process: A Foundation for 
Counseling with Groups. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1964. Pp. xii + 
388. $5.95. 


This is a book of 53 readings—a thought 
for each week in a long year. It will be most 
warmly received by persons who enjoy 
Elbert Hubbard’s Scrapbook or the Reader’s 
Digest. Those who “just love group dy- 
namics” will also appreciate the collection. 

The book was planned for persons who 
“are interested and involved in human re- 
lationships as they develop in groups.” It 
is divided into five parts: (1) Issues in the 
group process, (2) The group, (3) The 
group process, (4) Leadership, and (5) The 
group member. The apparent purpose of the 
volume is to consider skills in group work as 
well as fundamental causes and effects of 
phenomena in groups, but the purpose is 
not clearly stated or explicitly evident. 

Tt is important that findings from research 
on group life and thoughtful writings on 
group work be summarized so that group 
workers may be stimulated and helped in 
their efforts. Many good writings to that 
end can be found. How come so few of 
them were put into this volume? 

Among the 53 selections, 35 are ro years 
old or older. Granted that there is a larger 
probability of taking items from the more 
distant past, this proportion nevertheless 
appears to be excessive. The bias for older 
literature reduces the credibility of a com- 
ment made in the preface: “This (book) is 
a far cry from the group guidance and 
group work of the decades prior to 1950 
On the contrary, the content of this book 
is a very near cry to writing produced prior 
to 1950. Much of the work contained here 
is simply outmoded. It is not as common 
today for articles to advise one on how to 
be a chairman or how to be a group mem- 
ber without giving supporting data or eVi- 
dence. Nor is it common for current writ; 
ings to support the value of “the group 
as though all groups are alike. Anin 
toward group counseling and group wor 
have become more questioning, tough- 


minded, and certain about what they know 
and do not know, than the contents of this 
book imply. The wisdom pieces and the 
speculative statements of which over half 
of this book is composed (28 articles) are 
hardly in the latest fashion. 

In contrast, however, about 16 articles 
are devoted to descriptions of events, ap- 
peals to primary sources, Or examples of 
relevant experiences, representing loose at- 
tempts to introduce rigor into the written 
statements. The remaining chapters (nine) 
are empirical studies containing quantitative 
data so that the reader may reasonably judge 
the author’s interpretations. These articles 
tend to be more recent in vintage. 

In this reviewer's judgment, about 40 
per cent of the writings are of very little 
value. They contain statements that are 
clearly wrong, are merely a laboring of the 
obvious, or are so heavily weighted with 
ideological baggage that they generate sus- 
picion about the writer’s intent. About 40 
per cent are of fair value, and the remaining 
20 per cent are definitely worth reading. 

A few authors’ names are misspelled; 
publication dates are wrong, and the edit- 
ing of selections is not always carefully 
done. This book is a weak assist for an 
important cause that deserves better. 


ALVIN ZANDER 
University of Michigan 


Sindler, A. P. (Ed.) Change in the Con- 
temporary South. Durham, NC: Duke 
Univer. Press, 1963. Pp. 247- $7-50 


The facetious question, “When will the 
South stop fighting the Civil War and join 
the Union?” is taken, in this volume, in 
its most serious sense, and the answers given 
in eight thoughtful essays, make the most 
sense, collectively, that I have been privi- 
leged to read anywhere. Anyone who cares 
to talk knowledgeably and in depth about 
“the changing South” must read this book. 

The volume is a result of a conference 
held in 1962 at Duke University on “The 
Impact of Political and Legal Change in 
the Postwar South,” sponsored by Duke 


University and the Ford Foundation and 
chaired by Professors Robert Rankin and 
Allan Sindler. The latter has edited the 
volume, and in a wise choice of editor ial 
intervention, has made his contribution in 
a skillful epilogue that summarizes the 
issues and makes clear the areas of agree- 
ment and disagreement among the con- 
ference participants. 

Four of the papers focus on political 
issues. These are “Negro Voter Registra- 
tion in the South,” by Donald Matthews 
and James Prothro; “Southern Disaffection 
with the National Democratic Party,” by 
Robert Steamer; “Durable Republicanism in 
the South,” by Donald Strong, and “A Ma- 
jor Political Realignment in the South?” by 
Philip Converse. The other four papers con- 
sist of an analysis of “The South in Cultural 
Change,” by Thomas Clark; “Demographic 
and Economic Change in the South, 1940- 
1960,” by Joseph Spengler; “Legal De- 
velopments in Race Relations, 1945-1962,” 
by John Frank, and “The South and the 
Second Emancipation,” by Edgar Thomp- 
son. 

Professor Clark notes the significant im- 
pact of education and the extent to which 
national and international forces, especially 
as reflected in industrialization, have com- 
pelled the South to surrender its view of 
itself as an agrarian society. It is clear, 
he asserts, that the modern South cannot 
accept the advantages offered by industrial- 
ism “without adapting many of its social 
and political ideas and forms.” 

Professor Spengler’s analysis forcefully 
and systematically indicates the number of 
diverse and uneven aspects of both demo- 
graphic and economic trends that must be 
taken into account in assessing the potential 
for growth of any region. A crucial prob- 
lem, he reminds us, is that the South is not 
yet so well endowed with the critical foci 
of growth. Four other shortcomings of the 
Southern economy are pointed up: (1) the 
lag in education, which promises to be even 
more serious with the advent of automa- 
tion; (2) the under-education and occupa- 
tional discrimination of the Negro, so that 
the South’s labor force is perhaps only half 
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skill. As the authors indicate, the propor- 
tions of voting-age Negroes registered to 
vote are highly variable, ranging, in 1960, 
from six per cent in Mississippi, to 23 per 


these variations be accounted for? Perhaps 
the single most important positive feature 
of the Negro population is the percentage of 
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Negroes who have some education and arẹ 
in the white-collar group, for they act s 
a multiplier on voter registration by nom- 
educated, blue-collar Negrocs. The single 
most important negative fcature is the per 
cent of population who are Negro, More 
important, and most surprising still, is the 
fact that there is a strong negative correla- 
tion between the level of education of the 
white and the per cent of Negroes regis- 
tered to vote. “Up to the highest levels, the 
more educated the whites, the more actively 
and effectively they seem to enforce the 
traditional mores of the region against 
Negro participation in elections.” 

Robert Steamer feels that “in a generation 
at most,” the national two-party system 
will be a political reality in the South. 

disaffection with the Democratic 
party will yield this result, even though 
“the obstacles to a bona fide Southern Re- 
publicanism and healthy bi-party system are 
many, varied, and tough.” 

Donald Strong endorses this likelihood, 
though somewhat more cautiously, while 
Philip Converse argues the opposing no- 
tion. The disagreement between Strong 
Converse is based largely on their dif- 
ferential confidence in the goodness of 
“party identification” as an adequate index 
of the meaning of past votes and a predicter 
of future trends. Converse feels Democratic 
identification is too strong to permit the 
judgment that a major political realignment 
has been taking place in the South and will 
continue. Strong argues that the index of 
party identification may not be as applicable 
to the South as to the North. Their ex- 
change is one of the most interesting in the 
current literature on voting, and the reader 
will find Professor Sindler's review of the 
disagreement a stimulating portion of the 
epilogue. ‘ 

Whether the South will join the Union 
is a question that cannot be settled de- 
cisively by the evidence in this symposium 
but can surely be enlightened. One may 
reasonably conclude that movement tow® 
becoming an effective part of the nation 
will proceed unevenly in different insutu- 
tional sectors of the South, and that how- 


Baker, Elizabeth F. Technology and 
Woman's Work, New York: Columbia 
Univer. Press, 1964. Pp. xvi + 460. 
$8.50. 

Harrict Martineau observed in 1836 that 
in America, “it is a boast that women do 
not labor . . . (yet) so many women are 
dependent on their exertions.” Technology 
thrust American women into the labor 
force during our nation’s infancy. As Baker 
notes, Alexander Hamilton hailed the fac- 
tory employment of women, which, pA 
served, increased fa production wi 
out taking men from the fields, which could 
“continue with convenience, during the 
night, as well as through the day,” and 
which rendered “women and children . . - 
miga wont... cha ey 

Yet Baker, Professor Emeritus of Eco- 
nomics at Barnard, is the first since Edith 
Abbott, whose Women in Industry was 
published in 1913, to explore the impact of 
industrial technology on women's labor 
force participation and, i , on 
the employment patterns of those women 
in the lower echelons of the labor force 
who “are dependent on their exertions” but 
who are noted cursorily or not at all in 
Most treatises on women’s work. 


century. Her 8o-page review of the period 
before 1900 is introductory; since it relies 
heavily and not too critically on secondary 
sources, it adds nothing to earlier studies 
of the period. The strongest parts of the 
book are those dealing with twentieth-cen- 
tury trends and counter-trends in women’s 
employment in factory, office, and shop and 
with white-collar unionism. 
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her review of white-collar unionism, 


Baker attributes its slow growth (as have 
others) to public employment, profession- 
alism, and large numbers of women white- 
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collar employees who are discriminated 
against in status and salary. But she also 
traces the struggle of blue-collar unions 
to embrace white-collar workers and the 
latter's resistance to joining manual workers 
in unions popularly characterized as vio- 
lently aggressive, suggesting that the energy 
of white-collar unions was greatly dissi- 
pated in interunion strife. 

To the much-discussed subject of women 
in the professions, Baker adds nothing new. 
The chapter, “Teachers and the Technology 
of Education’—an enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of educational technology—is, she ac- 
knowledges, a digression. Positive pro- 
nouncements based on secondary sources 
such as the New York Times make the di- 
gression unfortunate. She fails to explore 
the implications of technology for women 
in teaching. 

When the author handles material out- 
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side the field of economics, she tends to be 
uncritical, The style is somewhat irritat- 
ingly characterized not only by a proclivity 
toward dangling modifiers, but also by a 
tendency to report percentages and num- 
bers indiscriminately. The latter habit keeps 
the reader unnecessarily busy doing arith- 
metic. 

These are, however, minor flaws in a 
book which contributes richly to our un- 
derstanding of women’s employment as a 
phenomenon of economic structure and 
economic forces. Baker’s work is also a 
healthy antidote to the inclination of edu- 
cators and others to focus their concern 
primarily on professional women and on 
the social and psychological implications 
of women’s work. 


Esrner WESTERVELT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston Presents... 


FOUNDATIONS OF BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH: 
Educational and Psychological Inquiry 


Fred N. Kerlinger, New York University 

September, 1964 768 pp. $10.50 
CONDITIONS OF LEARNING 
Robert M. Gagné, Director of Research, 
American Institute for Research 

January, 1965 308 pp. $5.50 

TEACHING EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
CHILDREN: A Casebook 
Herbert Grossman, The Hawthorne Cedar Knoll 
School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 

June, 1965 256 pp. $5.00 (tent.) 
THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 
William W. Biddle, Institute of Strategic Studies, 
United Presbyterian Church, in collaboration with 
Loureide J. Biddle 

May, 1965 352 pp. $5.50 (tent.) 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CLASSROOM 


LEARNING 
John M. Stephens, Johns Hopkins University 

March, 1965 528 pp. $7.50 (tent.) 
READINGS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 


OF COGNITION 
Richard C. Anderson, and David P. Ausubel, 
both of University of Illinois 
March, 1965 704 pp. $7.50 (tent.) 
LINGUISTICS AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
H. A. Gleason, Jr., Hartford Seminary Foundation 
June, 1965 512 pp- $7.95 (tent.) 
EDUCATION AS POWER 
Theodore Brameld, Boston University 
February, 1965 128 pp. $1.75 (tent.) 
SCHOOLS AND THE URBAN CRISIS 
August F. Kerber and Barbara T. Bommarito, 


both of Wi State Universit 
oE Oi May, 1965 352 pp- $3.95 (tent.) 
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From Harcourt, Brace & World 


CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION 
A Comparative Study of National Systems 
Second Edition 


By JOHN FRANCIS CRAMER, Portland State College, 
and GEORGE STEPHENSON BROWNE, University of Melbourne, Emeritus 


The Second Edition of this distinguished text presents a detailed, comparative analysis 
of educational practices in the United States, England and Wales, France, Australia, 
Canada, the Soviet Union, West Germany, Japan, Communist China, and India. Fol- 
lowing the plan of the previous edition, the authors describe the administration, 
control, and finance of the various school systems. They have thoroughly revised their 
text in the light of recent developments, including discussions of educational reforms 
legislated in France and the Soviet Union, new materials on the schools of West 
Germany, and a comprehensive treatment of the educational systems of Japan, India, 
and Communist China. 598 pages, $7.95. Just published 


GUIDANCE—AN EXAMINATION 


Edited by RALPH L. MOSHER, Harvard University, 
RICHARD F. CARLE, Boston University, 
and CHRIS D. KEHAS, University of Chicago 


A revision and expansion of the Fall 1962 Special Issue of the Harvard Educational 
Review, this symposium subjects the entire field of guidance to a critical and scholarly 
examination. It contains all of the articles from that very successful issue, as well as 
new articles planned especially for this volume. 

Guidance—An Examination is designed for use in the advanced courses usually 
offered at the graduate level. Written by noted authorities in guidance and in the re- 
lated disciplines of psychology, philosophy, and sociology, the articles range from a 
discussion of interaction in counseling to the development of guidance as an integral 
part of the educational process. Paperbound. 224 pages, $2.50 (probable). Just published 


LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE LEARNING 
Theory and Practice 
Second Edition 


By NELSON BROOKS, Yale University 


This widely adopted guide for the teaching of foreign languages has been revised and 
brought up to date in the light of new research and practical experience. Dr. Brooks 
devotes more specific attention to the problems of the intermediate level with new 
chapters on Reading and Writing, and on Vocabulary. In addition, there is a new 
chapter on Pattern Practice and an expanded chapter on Tests and Measurements; 
suggestions for further reading have been added to every chapter of the book. a 
best contribution to this field in years. It is sophisticated, intelligent, brilliant. I sh 
most certainly use it.”—Oreste F. Pucciani, University of California, Los Angeles. 
300 pages, $4.95 


Harcourt, Brace & World, Ine. 


Announcing 


The Professional Education for Teachers Series 
Under the Editorship of PAUL WOODRING 


This series of short paperbound textbooks provides the organization and content for 
the first professional courses offered to prospective teachers. The books draw upon the 
disciplines of psychology, sociology, philosophy, and history, reorganizing and inter- 
preting the material in such a way as to make it of the greatest possible value. This 
series will furnish an introduction to all the major areas that educators consider es- 
sential for teachers. Consequently it will provide the basis for a series of courses that 
will satisfy certification requirements in most states. The first two volumes in this 
series, Introduction to American Education and Education and Democratic Ideals, 
are described below. Volumes on the following topics are in preparation: History of 
Education, Elementary Education, Secondary Education, Innovations in Education, 
Human Growth and Development, Learning in the Schools, Measurement and Evalu- 
ation, and Social Psychology in Education. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By PAUL WOODRING, Western Washington State College 

The first book in this series surveys American educational patterns and institutions as 
seen in their social setting. The author examines the various roles played by teachers 
and educators in those institutions; considers the goals of education and the responsi- 
bility for policymaking; reports on current educational reforms; discusses individual 
differences; and evaluates the professional status of teachers. At the end of each chapter 
there are suggestions for class discussion, for further investigation, and for further read- 
ing. Contents. The Nature and Scope of American Education, The Teacher's Part in 
Education. The Goals of Education. Social Change and Educational Reform. Equaliz- 
ing Educational Opportunity. Teaching as a Profession. Paperbound. 120 pages, 


$1.50. Just published 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 
Philosophical Backgrounds of Modern Educational Thought 


By GORDON C. LEE, University of Washington 

This clear and scholarly book traces the development of the two fundamental orienta- 
tions which underlie current philosophies of education: traditionalism and experi- 
mentalism. Part One is concerned with the development of the Christian and classical 
traditions, beginning with Plato and Aristotle and proceeding through the evolution 
of scholasticism and humanism to the present-day applications of these traditions. 
Part Two traces the experimentalist reaction against traditionalism, beginning with 
Bacon, Locke, and Rousseau and proceeding through James, Dewey, and Kilpatrick, 
to contemporary experimentalism. The philosophers are quoted extensively through- 


out. Paperbound, 181 pages, $1.95. Just published 


New York / Chicago / Burlingame 
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In preparation . . - 


CHILDREN DISCOVER READING 


An Introduction to Structural Reading 
by DR. CATHERINE STERN and TONI GOULD 


The Structural Reading method combines the best features of the phonetic 
and sight approaches to the teaching of reading. It starts with the analysis of 
the whole, spoken word and shows how it is transcribed on paper. Included 
in this volume are illustrations taken from workbooks especially designed for 
teaching Structural reading, further demonstrating a method significant for 
all concerned with the teaching of reading. 

Spring 1965; about 300 pages; about $5.95 text 


VINTAGE BOOKS 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE SCHOOL 
Progressivism in American Education 1876-1957 
by LAWRENCE A. CREMIN, Teachers College, Columbia University 


V519 $2.25 

EDUCATION AND LIBERTY 

by JAMES BRYANT CONANT V506 $1.45 
MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 

by BOYD H. BODE V508 $1.95 
DESEGREGATION AND THE LAW 
Second Edition 

by A. P. BLAUSTEIN and C. C. FERGUSON, Jr. ‘V505 $1.95 
EDUCATION IN THE FORMING OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 

by BERNARD BAILYN V509 $1.45 
GREAT TEACHERS 
Portrayed by Those Who Studied Under Them 

Edited with an Introduction by HOUSTON PETERSON v507 $1.95 
THE PROCESS OF EDUCATION 

by JEROME S. BRUNER 234 $1.35 
THE ART OF TEACHING 

by GILBERT HIGHET vi $1.45 


JOHN DEWEY ON EDUCATION 
Selected Writings 

Edited with an introduction by 

Reginald D. Archambault, Grinnell College 


This comprehensive volume contains generous selections from Dewey’s most 


important books, some of which have never before been included in any ard 
lection, and many selections from books and periodicals long out of ate 
A Modern Library Book ML348 $2: 


For further information, write to 


RANDOM HOUSE 


The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


An Application of Social and Behavioral Theory 

by LOUIS M. SMITH and BRYCE B. HUDGINS 

both of Washington University at St. Louis 

One of the finest books in this area I have ever seen, Its comprehensivencss is 


delightful! 
—Harry V. Barnard, Rutgers University 


1964; 576 pages; 21 figures; 73 tables; $8.50 text 
An INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL, prepared by Louis M. Smith and Bryce B. Hudgins, 
is available to accompany EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


EDUCATION FOR MODERN MAN 


A New Perspective New Enlarged Edition 
by SIDNEY HOOK, New York University 
1963; 260 pages; $3.50 text 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EDUCATION IN AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


A Text With Readings 

by RAYMOND E. CALLAHAN, Washington University at St. Louis 
Foreword by GEORGE S. COUNTS 

Second Edition; 490 pages; $5.75 text 


STATE POLITICS AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


An Exploratory Analysis - 
by NICHOLAS A. MASTERS, The Pennsylvania State University 
ROBERT H. SALISBURY and THOMAS H. ELIOT 

both of Washington University at St. Louis 

1964; 331 pages; 6 charts and graphs; $4.85 text 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


New York 10022 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue 


A new generation of reader materials 
for a new generation of first graders 


itla Early-to-Read-Series 


—Ready June’65-—Revision of the program by Mazurkiewicz 
and Tanyzer—based on experience in American classrooms 


Since 1963, a Preliminary Edition of 
the ilt|a Early-to-Read Series has been 
class-tested with thousands of first 
graders from coast to coast. Now, the 
new edition draws on actual classroom 
experience to offer an even more effec- 
tive language arts program—the only 
American series specifically created for 
Pitman’s Initial Teaching Alphabet. In 
iltļja first grades, U. S. children are 
reaching. a 4.1 reading level before 
completing the transition book included 
as part of the Early-to-Read Series. 


THE SCOPE OF THIS REVISION 


Nine Readers. 

700 pages of reading in 9 readers (6 in 
cloth binding). Early-to-Read material, 
according to the critics “made history 
in content and organization. .. . [The 
stories] have plot, suspense, humor, 
and even pathos, ingredients rarely 
found in traditional first-grade read- 
ers.” The readers build a sight vocabu- 
lary while word analysis skills grow, 


“this is bad, "sed the denosaur. 
"ie can rest in a tent, 
but not in this bed. 


ie am sad. enna 


Seven Workbooks 


Skill-building workbooks have been ex- 
panded to 400 pages in all and rede- 
signed to provide more practice at 
beginning levels. Language arts devel- 
opment continues. Writing is stressed, 
spelling and transition work provided. 


And to meet the child's demand 


for even more reading: 45 new 


library books 


American library books in 6 sets, keyed 
to the readers, introduce linguistic con- 
cepts, fables, poems, science and social 
sciences information. All are colorfully 
illustrated and designed by fine artists. 


Supplementary material 

A broad range of additional materials 
continues to be available—from the 
Downing readers to U. S. and British 
library books, games, charts, word 
cards, and many other useful items. 


from Dinosaur Ben 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION on ijt|a and i|t|a materials—including iJt|a applications in remedial, 
culturally different, special education, and other areas—write to i|t/a, 20 East 46 Street, New York, 
New York 10017. Address Registrar for information about teacher-training workshops. 


INITIAL TEACHING ALPHABET PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


A subsidiary of Pitman Publishing Corporation t 


a variety of superior materials for the entire pre-service education program 


The Scott, Foresman 
KEYSTONES OF EDUCATION SERIES 


Academic Advisors: 

Merle L. Borrowman, University of Wisconsin 

Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., Teacher's College + Columbia University 
Israel Scheffler, Harvard Graduate School of Education 


This important new series brings to instructors and students a unique group of 
authoritative books, selective in content so as to develop in considerable depth 
key areas of knowledge. Each book is an original treatment of its special topic. 
Because of the distinguished academic consultants and authorship, instructors can 
confidently take full advantage of the flexibility of the series without fear of un- 
even quality, superficiality, or duplication. 


The following Keystones of Education books will be available in 1965 or early 
1966: 


The Process of Socialization wey 
Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., Teacher's College + Columbia University 
Aaron Wolf Siegman, University of Maryland 


The Teaching-Learning Process 
James L, Kuethe, Johns Hopkins University 


Moral Philosophy and Education 
Richard Peters, University of London 


Conditions of Knowledge: Introduction to Epistemology and Education 
Israel Scheffler, Harvard Graduate School of Education 


Three Historical Philosophies of Education 
William Frankena, University of Michigan 


History of Education mrn 
Merle L. Borrowman, University of Wisconsin 
Charles Burgess, University of Washington 


The Political Struggle to Determine Educational Policies 
Jonathon C. Messerli, Teacher’s College + Columbia University 
Robert H. Marden, Harvard Graduate School of Education 


The School in Contemporary Society _ 
David A. Goslin, Russell Sage Foundation 


Educational Measurement 5 F 
Richard H. Lindeman, Teacher’s College * Columbia University 


Crucial Current Issues in Education Lah A 
Nicholas A. Masters, Pennsylvania State University 
Donald C. Flesche, Kalamazoo College 


The Profession of Teaching 
Morris L. Cogan, University of Pittsburgh 


Each book is available in hardbound ($3.75 list) and softbound ($1.75 list) editions. 
Scott, Foresman and Company Chicago * Atlanta ° Dallas * Palo Alto * Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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Published This Spring... 


PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


M. Ray Loree, University of Alabama 


Major new textbook offers the student a thorough understanding of psychological concepts, 
principles, and theories central to the teaching-learning process. The book is notable for its 
application of the scientific method to the problems of education. 1965. 625 pp., illus. $750 


AMERICAN EDUCATION—An Introduction to the Teaching Profession 


Calvin Grieder and Stephen Romine, both of the University of Colorado 


Third Edition of this introductory textbook offers solid coverage of such primary topics as the 
policies, practices, problems, and achievements of education systems in the United States ai 
abroad. 3rd Ed., 1965. 583 pp., illus. 6 


TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Marie A. Mehl, Hubert H. Mills, Harl R. Douglass, all of the University of Colorado; and 
Mary-Margaret Scobey, San Francisco State College 


Third Edition! A comprehensive treatment of the fundamental theory and practice of teaching 
in American elementary schools, Popular textbook focuses prime attention on the everyday 
activities of the modern classroom teacher. 3rd Ed., 1965. 546 pp., illus. 


THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Mehdi Nakosteen, University of Colorado 


This new volume traces the development of educational theory and practice in Westem tradi- 
tion, particularly in the United States. Analyzing historical trends, it places in true perspective 
the influences of Eastern and early Christian cultures. 1965. 681 pp., illus. $8.00 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 
OF CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Vernon E. Anderson, University of Maryland 


Second Edition of this popular textbook presents principles based on the knowledge compiled in 
areas dealing with human development and learning, culture, democratic ideals and values. 


These ideas are illustrated with descriptions of school practices in the classroom and the total 
school situation, 2nd Ed., 1965. 504 pp» illus. $7.00 


THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


J. N. Hook, University of Illinois 


Third Edition! Stressing practical rather than theoretical aspects of methods, this celebrated 
textbook incorporates such developments as programmed instruction, educational television, 
structural linguistics, and transformational grammar. 3rd Ed., 1965. 464 pp- illus. 6.00 


SPANISH FOR TEACHERS: APPLIED LINGUISTICS 


William E. Bull, University of California, Los Angeles 


A new departure in language textbooks, this volume bridges the gap between theory and actual 
classroom practice. It is soundly based on existing knowledge of Spanish and language tae 
and current linguistic principles. 1965. 300 pp. s 


The Ronald Press Company 


Pa Cia U A AN 15 East 26th Street J New York, N.Y. 


nd 
$6.00 


(VV) Announcing two important new books: 


Educational Psychology 
2nd Edition 


by Frederick J. McDonald (Stanford University ) 


The second edition of this highly successful text reflects the research 
which has occurred in educational psychology over the past five years. 
Even greater emphasis is placed on the teacher's role as a hypothesis 
maker, and again the principles of psychology are related to each part 
of the educational process—the formulation of learning experiences 
and the evaluation of the learning which results. 704 pp. 6 x 9. 


Constructive Behavior: 
Stress, Personality, and Mental Health 


by E. Paul Torrance (University of Minnesota ) 


This important new book utilizes the most recent and little-known 
research concerning breakdown, stress, behavior in emergency situa- 
tions, and mental femctioning. Mental health is — as a matter 
of developing skills and resources for coping with stress, and the idea 
that personality development occurs in response 
and external is explo’ 432 pp. 6x9. 


For further information, write Box RCT 


Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc. 
Belmont, California 
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In this twentieth year of the United Na- 
tions, being celebrated around the World 
as International Cooperation Year, people 
everywhere are seeking new ways to attack 
mankind's old scourges—war, poverty, dis- 
ease, hunger, ignorance. 


At the heart of the matter is the plight of 
most of the world’s children who live in 
underdeveloped areas, the helpless victims 
of conditions unchanged for centuries. The 
United Nations Children’s Fund, UNICEF, 
offers its aid on behalf of the children. 


For further information on the work of 
this vital UN agency, and how you can 
participate in it during International Co- 
operation Year, write to the United States 
Committee for UNICEF, UN Headquarters, 
New York, N. Y. 


AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT 


A Synoptic 
Philosophy 


of Education 


ARTHUR W. MUNK 


A highly readable review and summary 
of the whole field of educational phi- 
losophy. This volume represents a con- 
structive contribution to better under- 
standing of contemporary education. 
272 pages, 

$4.50 


Order from your Bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of The Interpreter’s 
Dictionary of the Bible 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
announces .. . 


EDUCATION 
AS A 


DISCIPLINE 


by Marc Belth 
Queens College 


COMMENTS FROM REVIEWERS 


“| am favorably impressed with its originality, 
sustained logic, and timeliness. | look forward 
to its publication. It is on the order of a 
rather brilliant and grand conception of the 
nature of Education, and directs itself to the 
substantive activity of the schools.” 


John Walton, The Johns Hopkins University 


“| have to report to you my very considerable 
enthusiasm over this book. . . While | don't 
agree with all of the book, it has an integrity 
of its own, and should raise the level of the 
educational discussion. My congratulations.” 


Arthur W. Foshay, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


“Strong points as | see them are three: 
(A) There is a strong emphasis on cognitive 
processes; (B) There is a fruitful use of the 
model concept to provide a framework; (C) 
There are informed and good discussions of 
the school and society, and a healthy insist- 
ence that technology be subsidiary to educa- 
tional thinking.” 

Israel Scheffler, Harvard University 

PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY, 1965 


55% x 8% 336 pp. Paperbound 


Send for your examination copy NOW: 
Write to: Arthur B. Conant, Dept. Il 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 02111 


CORRECTIVE AND REMEDIAL TEACHING 
Principles and Practices 


Wayne Otto, University of Georgia 
Richard A. McMenemy, Oregon State System 
of Higher Education 


The authors identify five broad categories of underachievers and 
suggest a variety of techniques and instructional programs for dealing 
with each problem. Primary emphasis is placed upon reading because 
success in all academic areas is in large measure dependent upon read- 
ing ability. The book is directed toward prospective and beginning 


teachers, and teachers who are inexperienced in dealing with learning 


problems. 
About 350400 pages A Spring 1965 Publication 


THE COUNSELOR AND SOCIETY 
A Cultural Approach 


Lawrence H. Stewart, University of California, Berkeley 
Charles F. Warnath, Oregon State University 


A stimulating text for the introductory course in school counseling, 
this book draws upon theory from other disciplines and explores the 
sociological and psychological worlds encountered by today’s youth. 
In addition to presenting counseling philosophy and techniques, it 
sensitizes the counselor to the uncertainties and ambiguities of the 
student’s world and enables him to counsel in terms of that world. 
About 425 pages A Spring 1965 Publication 


THE CHEERFUL PROSPECT 
A Statement on the Reform of American Education 


Charles S. Benson, University of California, Berkeley 


A fresh and well-reasoned solution to two main administrative prob- 
btain a more effective use of 


Jems in American education: the need to o : 
school revenues and the need to reduce inequalities of educational 
opportunity. The author suggests a scheme (actually a modification of 
the English system of administration and finance) for changing the 


structure of state-local relations jn education and for modifying the 


structure of local government. 


About 128 pages Paperbound A Spring 1965 Publication 


> Houghton M ifflin Company 


YORK: ATLANTA* GENEVA, ILL- DALLAS “ PALO ALTO 
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Noah Webster’s 
American Spelling Book 


Introductory essay by 


Henry STEELE COMMAGER 


A facsimile edition of Webster's “Blue-Backed Speller,” the linguis- 
tic Bible of the nineteenth-century school. The largest single force 
in the formation of American speech, the speller is often criticized 
for its rigid moral approach to education. Professor Commager’s in- 
troductory essay argues that the speller imbued students with the 
myths that help to create cultural independence and national pride. 
(1963) 192 pp. Cloth $2.95; Paper $1.50 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 
Columbia University, N. Y., N. Y. 10027 


CA ETETE T ENE ENE TANT evi TTO VETEN TEVE ELETTA pave? 


THE RISE 
OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


ANTI-DEMOCRATIC 
ATTITUDES 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


-s 


edited by Hermann H. Remmers 


The core of the Purdue Opinion Panel, 
a program of extensive research into 
the attitudes of American high school 
and college youth in the areas of gov- 
ernment, education and discipline, 
world affairs, and economic enterprise. 
The High School Journal says “the ma- 
terial included is of much value both 
to the student of educational sociology 
and to the curriculum planner.” 


344 pages 7.50 


by Joe Park 


An annotated bibliography of impor- 
tant materials that have directly influ- 
enced the development of American 
education. It lists, with annotations, 
recent books, a number of early Amer- 
ican reprints, government documents 
and pamphlets, and more than eighty 
unpublished doctoral dissertations. 
Emphasis is placed on recent move: 
ments and issues. An invaluable tool 
for educators, students, and librarians. 

300 pages cloth, 6.00 

paper, 3. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Evanston, Illinois 


60201 


A Selection of Significant McGraw-Hill Books 


AMERICAN ED UCATION, Fifth 


CHRIS A, DeYOUNG, Illinois State 
niversity; and RICHARD WYNN, 
University of Pitusburgh. Foundations in 
Education. 560 pages, $6.95. 
Revised and updated: A highly success- 
ful. award-winning text. Leading the 
field for over 22 years, this new edition 
continues to present a broad overview of 
American education in all its forms of 
public and private learning at all levels 
and in all areas. 


THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY 
MATHEMATICS, Fourth Edition 
D CHARLES H. BUTLER, Western 
wi 


n University; and F. LYN- 
OOD WREN, San Fernando Vall 

State College. Curriculum and Methods 
in Education. Off press. 
Presents an historically correct picture 
of the best contemporary thought re- 
garding mathematics and mathematical 
education in the secondary school as of 
1965. A balance is achieved between the 
traditional and the “new” mathematics. 


FUNDAMENTAL STATISTICS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, 
Fourth Edition 
By J. P. Guilford, University of South- 
ern California. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. Off press. 
As before, this widely-used practical ap- 
proach to statistics in psychology and 
education acquaints the student with the 
assumptions and techniques of statistical 
analysis and methods of test develop- 
ment. Material has been revised to re- 
current research. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND 
TEACHING, Second Edition 
By HAROLD W. BERNARD, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. Avail- 
able in April. 
Shows how intelligence, motivation, 
ne, peers, teachers, and content of 
subjects shape the desire for and effi- 
ciency, economy, and permanence of 
learning. A major revision of a successful 
text for educational psychology courses. 


TEACHING ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS FOR 
UNDERSTANDING, Second Edition 
By JOHN lL. MARKS, San Jose State 
College; C. R. PURDY, Alameda State 
College; and LUCIEN B. KENNEY, 
Stanford University, Curriculum and 
Methods in Education. O8 prem. 
Drastically revised, this is a text on cle 
mentary school mathematics as well as 
an educational methods book. New three 
part organization: Part I provides an 
overview of the mathematics curriculum; 
Part II concentrates on content areas; 
Part II discuwes new media and em 
richment programs. 

BASIC MATHEMATICAL 
CONCEPTS 

By F. LYNWOOD WREN, San Fer 
nando Valley State College, Off press. 
The student with limited mathematical 
background will gain an understanding 
and appreciation of elementary mathe- 
matics from this introductory text. In- 
cludes study of the development of the 
number system, techniques of measure- 
ment, basic geometry, and the concepts 
of relation and function. 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 
Historical, Theoretical and Philosophi- 


cal Sage em 
By E. G. WILLIAMSON, University of 
Minnesota. Available in April. 
A brief but thorough treatment of voca- 
tional counseling: how the profession 
reached its present state of effectiveness. 
Restricts itself to the emerging psycho- 
logical speciality now referred to as 
counseling psychology. 
EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY, Second Edition 
By EDWARD H. POWER, Boston Col- 
1 McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
Off press. x : 
Using history as his vehicle, Dr. Power 
presents a well-balanced coverage of 
sociological and philosophical topa. In 
revising his popular text, the author has 
added a chapter on ological foun- 
dation and updated his section on edu- 
cational issues to include the “school 
rayer decision” as well as the Higher 
ducation Facilities Act of 1964. 


Send for examination copies now 


McGran-Hill Book Company 


330 West 42nd Street/ New York, N. Y. 10036 


GRONLUND/MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN TEACHING 

by Norman E. Gronlund, The University of Illinois 
With exceptional precision, this book introduces the teacher and prospective 
teacher to the principles and procedures of evaluation essential to good teaching. 
its main theme is that evaluation is a fundamental part of the teaching-learning 
process and involves 3 basic steps: identifying and defining instructional objec- 
tives in behavioral terms, constructing or selecting evaluation instruments that 
most effectively appraise these specific learning outcomes, and using the results 
to improve learning. 1965, approx. 448 pages, prob. $6.50 


TATE/STATISTICS IN EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY: A First Course 

by Merle W. Tate, University of Pennsylvania 
Designed primarily for one-semester statistics courses in education and psychol- 
ogy, this text emphasizes the principles underlying statistical methods, the inter- 
pretation of statistics, and sound statistical thinking. Based on the authors 
Statistics in Education, this text omits the sections on approximate numbers, geo- 
metric and harmonic means, and other topics usually found in more advanced 
texts. It broadens its applications to include many problematic situations from 
psychology. 1965, approx. 352 pages, prob. $7.50 


TRAVERS/AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 

Second Edition 

by Robert M. W. Travers, University of Utah 
Recognizing the need for a modern account of research in educational develop- 
ment, the author has revised his classic text and now offers a basic guide for 
future educational research workers as well as an interpretation of the methods 
and aims of educational research for teachers, administrators, and students. 
Theory is emphasized throughout. 1964, 608 pages, $6.95 


TRAVERS/ESSENTIALS OF LEARNING: An Overview for 

Students of Education 

by Robert M. W. Travers 
This book presents the results of research on learning—especially the results that 
have meaning for educational planning and practice. Organized according to 
problems rather than theories, the text introduces students to practical subjects 
such as motivation, transfer of learning, and developmental processes in relation 
to learning. Also covered: social factors of learning, problem solving, and teaching 
machines. 1963, 544 pages, $7.50 


ADAMS/PROBLEMS IN COUNSELING: A Case Study Approach 

by James F. Adams, Temple University 
These 25 cases represent every type of problem encountered by educational, 
vocational, and personal counselors. Each is typical of a real counseling situation 
and both successful and unsuccessful treatment are included, The variety of 
techniques utilized ranges from extreme directivism to nondirectivism. Ethical 
implications of each case are considered in detail. 1962, 164 pages, paper, $2.50 


Write to Judith Wight for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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What do the censors fear? 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS must wonder 
what academic freedom means to them. 
Generally, professional associations cen- 
Sure colleges and universities that 
brusquely reprimand or dismiss staff 
members for outspokenness. University 
administrators usually defend their own 
faculty’s right of unrestricted assign- 
ment of reading lists and references. But 
what happens to junior and senior high 
school teachers when pressure groups 
attack classics as obscene, contemporary 


fiction of literary merit as corrupting, 


history texts as subversive, biology texts 
as irreligious? Who defends the English 


„tacher’s right to distribute required and 


Suggested reading lists, the librarian’s 
Tight to acquire both classical and con- 


temporary works in the humanities, the 


economics teacher’s right to present all 
theories of production and distribution, 
the science teacher’s right to teach the 


history as well as the principles of 
physics or physiology? Who speaks for 
the teacher when a school board threat- 
ens his dismissal over a book? 

An educational association or a teach- 
ers’ union, when called upon, will often 
require a board to prove incompetence, 
rather than indiscretion, as a cause for 
dismissal. A subject-matter organization 
and a library association, when informed, 


Any serious consideration of school censor- 
ship—restrictions on the right to read, jurisdic- 
tion from outside over classroom or library, 
disruptive bunts through corridors for smut or 
subversion—turns fundamentally on the con- 
cept of academic freedom. Below the college 
level, however, academic freedom has rarely 
been carefully thought about or clearly defined. 
Mrs. Olson, who is Director of Publications 
and Public Relations for the NCTE, makes a 
vigorous attack on this problem, arguing that 
the fabric of freedom is seamless and that 
censorship of our schools is dangerous, prima- 
rily because it easily becomes a habit of mind 
that jeopardizes the democratic community. 


will defend titles of books and the right 
of students to read. A civil liberties or- 
ganization, when asked, will defend the 
teacher's right to teach. An able school 
administrator will support a teacher of 
his before parents and pressure groups 
and will enlist the board in behalf of the 
teacher. 

But what does academic freedom mean 
when no one speaks for the teacher? 
When his texts are discarded and re- 
placed? When his reading lists are edited 
and his library acquisitions screened by 
nonschool committees? When he is told 
to withdraw into silence and not make 
trouble? Or when he is encouraged to 
move to another school district? 


Beyond Incidents 

Censorship of the lower schools threat- 
ens the academic freedom of a large por- 
tion of the teaching profession. Too 
many school districts already know what 
censorship is for the teaching profession 
at large to ignore it. Enough procedures 
for coping with censorship are available 
for administrators and teachers to use 
when situations arise. To be especially 
effective, school personnel should be 
ready to move beyond an incident and 
be able to analyze the motivations of 
would-be censors. 

Clear understanding of motives will 
help to furnish answers well matched to 
the questions which censors ask—whether 
prompted by simple inquiry, dogma- 
tism, or veiled defiance. Understanding 
of motives will help provide resistance 
strong enough for either misguided or 
unreasoned attacks. It will help to edu- 
cate critics by distinguishing the misin- 
formed from the blindly or the deliber- 
ately prejudiced. 

Are censors motivated by an over- 
whelming conviction in their own be- 
liefs, a zeal to convert all other people 
to them? Are they driven by selfishness, 
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a reluctance to share room with the 
ideas of others? Are they moved by a 
reactionary devotion to the status quo, 
a distrust of change? Are they stirred by 
hate or fear, and if so, fear of what? 

And shall we just carelessly allow chil- 

dren to hear any casual tales which may 

be devised by casual persons, and receive 

into their minds ideas for the most part 

the very opposite of those which we 

should wish them to have when they are 

grown up? 

We cannot. 
Then the first thing will be to establish 

a censorship of writers of fiction... (12). 
Plato (72), in the fourth century BC, 
feared “the power which poetry has of 
harming even the good,” and he feared 
for the purity of young minds. 

Thomas Hobbes (7) in 1651 feared 
discord and civil war from the misman- 
agement of opinions and doctrines: 


... it is annexed to the sovereignty to be 
judge of what opinions and doctrines are 
averse and what conducting to peace; 
and consequently, on what occasions, 
how far, and what men are to be trusted 
withal, in speaking to multitudes of 
people, and who shall examine the doc- 
trines of all books before they be pub- 
lished. 


Plato and Hobbes both feared corrup- 
tion of minds through unwise judg- 
ments of untrustworthy common peo- 
ple. They presumed the superior judg- 
ment of the intellectually elite or the 
politically sovereign. 


Descent from Plato 

Is there a similar distrust of (politi- 
cally) “nonprofessional” judgment in 
the mind of a South Dakota state repre- 
sentative who wanted to “. . . safeguard 
students from being subjected unawares 
to socialistic ideas”?! Or in this declara- 
tion from a Texas newspaper columnist 
(an exception to the generally wide- 


1 Minneapolis Tribune, January 27, 1963- 


spread journalistic opposition to school 
and library censorship)? 


Throughout this book [a high school text 
in economics], capitalism, private and 
competitive industry, is discredited. It 
promotes socialism and advocates the 


creation of a state of social equality, dis- 
tribution of the wealth through income 
tax, inheritance tax, and other taxes. This 
would certainly lower the higher stand- 
ards of living to the level of the lowest.* 


Is there a similar skepticism about the 
trustworthiness of a school faculty in 
the offer of a Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union chapter in Ohio to screen 
books for the schools, to protect them 
from such “blasphemous, filthy, com- 
munistic, and anti-white” books as The 
Catcher in the Rye, 1984, Brave New 
World, To Kill a Mockingbird, and the 
poetry of Langston Hughes?* 

Is there the ring of superior authority 
in the urgent desire of the California 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to protect schools and libraries from 
the Dictionary of American Slang, that 
“practicing [sic] handbook of sexual 
perversion” ?4 

Censors, it seems, fear differences of 
opinion and ideology, exchange of ideas, 
and nonconformity of thought. Robert 
H. Wyatt, when president-elect of the 
National Education Association, said, 

Censors talk of freedom of thought, and 

freedom of assembly, but they believe 

that only those whose grasp 0 freedom 
coincides with theirs should enjoy the 
freedom they profess to embrace. 


Therefore, censors fear also the uniniti- 
ated mind: the one unlearned in the right 
brand of patriotism, the one unschooled 
in the right theory of economics, the 


* Borger News Herald, March 14, 1962. 
° Ohio State Lantern, October 23, 193- 
Los Angeles Times, May 24, 1963. 
5 Quoted by Benjamin Fine, North American 
Newspaper Alliance staff writer, in papers na- 
Uonally, July 11, 1963. 


one unlettered in the right cult of social 
superstition. 
Nobility or Petty Fears? 


Censors of books in classrooms and 
libraries often claim for themselves van- 
tage points of prestige and knowledge- 
ability, motives nobler than those of 
other people, and moral strength more 
stalwart than that of others: 

Censors see themselves as capable of with- 

standing any book, lecture, or play, how- 

ever erous, but insist that their 
weaker co! agoa must be protected lest 
they fall prey. 

Often, as Plato did, they claim an edu- 
cational superiority. But how does that 
idea explain the numerous instances of 
parents (whose educational levels can 
only be guessed at) who protest the 
presence of “controversial” books in 
English and social studies classes and in 
school libraries? What do they fear? 

According to correspondence in the 
files of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, some parents fear profanity 
(in The Grapes of Wrath and A Bell for 
Adano), obscenity (in 1984), and vul- 
garity (in Death of a Salesman). They 
object to chapters in Only Yesterday 
which deal with “public morals and the 
Harding scandals.” They protest 2 folk- 
tale like Wicked Jobn and the Devil be- 
cause it sets a “new low in moral stand- 
ards with a hero too bad for hell” and 
because (even worse?) the grammar IS 
“atrocious.”* 

These parents don’t always presume 
moral daring: 


North American Newspaper Alliance, Na- 


ional P. uly 11, 1963. 
aea World-Telegram and Sun, May 


29, 1963- 
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enough without having it “spoon fed” to 

them in classes.* 

But all too often they feel a moral smug- 
ness toward teachers and school ad- 
ministrators: 

We do not want to pay taxes for rotten 

books. . . . These books are downright 

bad for kids, cially these days when 
teachers don’t know the difference be- 

tween Right and Wrong (9). 

Do parents really fear profanity, ob- 
scenity, and vulgarity in print when 
they must admit that “gutter filth” 
reaches their children from other sources? 
Do they feel threatened by subversion if 
they really believe, explicitly and simply 
as they say they do, in the Bill of Rights, 
the democratic process, and the perva- 
siveness of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation? Do they actually fear real- 
ism and naturalism in contemporary lit- 
erature when they must realize that these 
forces are illustrated in television films 
and motion pictures? 

One objector admitted that her tenth 

grade daughter read The Good Earth, 

in which there is a fairly vivid descrip- 

tion of childbirth, without suffering any 

noticeable damage.® 
Rather, might it be an independence of 
thought and decision that parents fear 
in their maturing children? As Stanley 
B. Kegler of the University of Minne- 
sota said when commenting on parental 
opposition to The Catcher in the Rye, “It 
is the perfect symbol of adolescent re- 


bellion, the type of rebellion that parents 
fear,”10 


Longing for Certainty 

An even deeper fear of parents and 
others who would be censors seems to 
be the fear of the change and the insecu- 
rity which jar people from comfortable 
grooves of living: 


8 Detroit Free Press, December 3, 1961. 
® Detroit Free Press, November 23, 1961. 
1° Minneapolis Tribune, January 27, 1963. 
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aee has never changed, and our good 
o! 


— language is all right the way 
it is. The kids aren’t going to school to 


learn slang, but the right way (9). 


How complacent life would be for the 
censors if people could learn the right 
(and the only right) way once and for 
all, if they could teach it to their chil- 
dren once and it would be learned, if 
that way never had to be tested by new 
experiences, new crises, or changing pub- 
lic morality and personal sensitivity. 
Censors don’t seem disturbed that most 
societies would revert to barbarism (if 
no progress in social order ever trans- 
pired), that most clans would collapse 
in chaos (because no generation would 
grant its predecessor the prerogative of 
its way), and that most cultures would 
degenerate to crudity (if no enlighten- 
ment in values occurred during the 
years). The very insecurity which cen- 
sors fear in the strivings of the young 
would soon creep in through the stasis 
of astagnant culture. 

Junior and senior high schools are 
coping with censorship incidents now. 
Papers from the Sixth Annual Freedom 
of Information Conference present an 
unmistakable picture of the dimensions 
of the struggle (73). Files of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, the American 
Library Association, the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, and the Na- 
tional Education Association hold evi- 
dence of titles attacked, teachers and 
librarians intimidated. Surveys—regional 
like that of the Wisconsin Council of 
Teachers of English (2) and national 
like that of Nyla J. Ahrens of Teachers 
College, Columbia (1)—reveal the pat- 
terns of the problem and also the relative 
indifference of school administrators 17- 
til censorship threatens in their own dis- 
trict. 

As much as publishers and booksellers 
need to, textbook adoption committees, 


English and social studies (and science) 
teachers, and school librarians need to 
know what to do when the censors 
strike. In 1962, the National Council of 
Teachers of English urged personnel of 
school systems to formulate book selec- 
tion policies before problems arise to es- 
tablish committees of teachers to select 
books and screen outside complaints, and 
to enlist community support for the free- 
dom of school children to read (3). Yet 
evidence being gathered begins to show 
a shockingly small percentage of schools 
adopting official book selection policies. 
The problem is national (77). How can, 
or why do, schools remain indifferent? 
In virtually every instance of school 
censorship, notes James R. Squire, execu- 
tive secretary of the NCTE, schools which 
have met citizen complaints forthrightly 
have won, and books have remained in 
the school. But, Professor Squire has 
asked, how can school administrators ig- 
nore the hidden censorship in districts 
nearby in which books quietly disappear 
from classroom and library shelves (“to 
avoid any trouble here”)? How can ad- 
ministrators condone the subtle ostrich 
trick of the superintendent who said, 
“So far as my experience goes, we have 
no censorship; we don’t have trouble like 
other states,” where The Catcher in the 
Rye was under fire? But further ques- 
tioning revealed also that “there are no 
copies of the novel in the libraries” of 
his public schools, “nor is it included in 
the suggested reading list.”11 Or how do 
schoolmen react to the encroachment 
on the right to read of the librarian who 
said of A Bell for Adano, “Tve put it in 
a special place and haven't told anyone 
about it. Isn’t that a good way to handle 


itp”12 
Wilmington Evening Journal, April 3% 


3, 
Bis Atlanta Journal and Constitution, May 12, 
3. 


Parental Self-Confidence 


As a parent, I repeat what I have said 
on other occasions; When community 
pressure groups consist of parents or 
claim to represent parents who wish to 
take from the schools the right of book 
selection, what little faith they must 
have in themselves or in their neighbors 
as parents. If they lack confidence in the 
training they have given their children, 
of course they will worry about the 
books those children read in school! If 
they have not taught their children how 
to meet an idea, how to weigh it and test 
it, how to accept or reject it rationally, 
naturally they will fear the new ideas 
their children face. If at home a family 
has learned how to discuss conflicting 
opinions, how to validate different val- 
ues, how to live with changing cultures, 
the children will know how to read 
works of literature and history. If it 
hasn’t, the family is in no position to 
criticize the schools for trying to turn 
its children into able citizens. 

When censors fear samples of un- 
savory language and incidents in mature 
books of literary merit, they should re- 
member what Ann Landers once said 
to a mother: “If the kids don’t know the 
facts by the time they're 15 or 16 years 
old, you'd better get hopping.”"* They 
should listen to a young high school 
graduate in Wisconsin who, during the 
controversy over ! 984, Crime and Pun- 
ishment, Of Mice and Men, and The 
Catcher in the Rye, commented on the 
17 girls who had dropped out of his 
senior class because of pregnancy and 
added, “If the girls had read these things, 
they might have known better,” 

Katherine Kuh (70), put it this way: 

I have never understood why so many 

self-appointed moralists attack works of 


18 Detroit Free Press, November 23, 1961. 
14 Quoted in editorial, Columbus Citizen- 


Journal, February 2, 1963. 
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art they consider destructive. When they 
claim that the word “art” presupposes 
only exalted emotions, they restrict us to 
a Pollyanna world of good deeds and 
pure thoughts. But since life is not al- 
ways sublime, inventive men will continue 
to find fresh ways to illuminate the 
truth. And it is the truth, not morality, 
we are after. 


When censors fear divergent opinions 
and subversion of American political and 
economic principles, they should recall a 
wealth of guidance in the speeches and 
writings of public leaders who have 
distinguished themselves as guardians of 
freedom. From the Supreme Court, 
whose historic decisions have strength- 
ened academic freedom, Justice William 
O. Douglas has spoken boldly and logi- 
cally. He has underscored the schools 
and universities as the wellsprings of free 
inquiry and limitless search for knowl- 
edge (4, 5). Former President Eisen- 
hower, in his inauguration as president 
of Columbia, in his Dartmouth address, 
and on other occasions, upheld the right 
of the new generation to learn and to 
know (6). Ambassador Adlai Stevenson 
has clarified the contradiction in terms 
of irresponsibility in the name of recti- 
tude and has deplored “striking the free- 
dom of the mind with the first of patri- 
otism” (74). 


Schoolmen’s Responsibilty 


If schoolmen are not familiar with the 
full discussions on censorship by public 
figures like these, they are ill prepared 
to answer censors who rationalize their 
fears in fallacious polemics. If they can- 
not select authority and evidence to 
match the political tenor of individual 
censors, they are inadequate debaters and 
diplomats. If schoolmen do not marshal 
to the cause of academic freedom the 
recorded thoughts and actions of great 
libertarians, they betray their own cul- 
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tural and literary heritage. They also 
betray their students. 

Schoolmen should keep their perspec- 
tive on the kind of influence which 
books have on readers. Would-be cen- 
sors invariably pose the “unanswerable” 
question when they ask, “If good books 
influence readers toward a wholesome 
life, don’t bad books influence them to- 
ward evil?” Well, do they? Did the 
didacticism of the McGuffey Readers 
produce generations of ideal citizens? 
Are readers better for reading some 
books because the books have shaped be- 
havior? Or do readers gain information 
which may or may not be translated into 
action by the conduct of the society 
around them? 

I have known record-setting Bible 
readers who were neither Judaic nor 
Christian in theology nor particularly 
moral in deportment. I have known no 
teacher who ever hesitated to assign 
Les Miserables or who won't freely dis- 
cuss Jean Valjean in class because he 
fears his students will become thieves— 
or who has feared his students will want 
to murder because of reading Macbeth 
or Othello. The behavior of family or 
peer group or community apparently re- 
inforces or negates patterns of living 
portrayed in literature. 

The late President Kennedy (8) 
touched upon the idea at the close of 
Profiles in Courage: 

In whatever arena of life one must meet 
the challenge of courage, . . . each man 
must decide for himself the course he 
will follow. The stories of past courage 
can define that ingredient—they can 
teach, they can offer hope they can pro- 
vide inspiration. But they cannot supply 
courage itself. For this each man must 
look into his own soul. 

Furthermore, as a parent and former 
teacher of teenagers, I doubt that mod- 
ern teenagers merge their identity with 
the central characters created by Faulk- 


ner, Williams, or even Steinbeck as they 
do with the characters of such widely 
varied novelists as the Brontes, Dickens, 
Pearl Buck, Tolstoy, Wolfe, Wilder, or 
Cather. Hemingway and Farrell? Yes. 
Salinger? Perhaps. But Faulkner, Wil- 
liams, O'Neill, and much of Steinbeck 
invite detachment from their readers— 
close scrutiny, keen observation, but 
hardly identification. It is easy even to 
overestimate youthful identification with 
Holden Caulfield. One perceptive ado- 
lescent said, “Of course he’s right, but 
he goes at it all wrong.” Huck Finn had 
a more magnetic appeal for the boys of 
his generation than Holden does for his. 


Wisdom in Assignment 

Always, school teachers and librarians 
must rely on common sense in assigning 
reading. The wonder is that so few seem 
to, if we can judge by the trouble that 
occurs. 

By all means, teachers and librarians 
should use reading lists of recommended 
books. Such organizations as the National 
Council of Teachers of English, the 
American Library Association, and the 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational publish helpful lists. Reading 
lists can be guides, but they should not 
be abused. The omission of a title may 
Not necessarily mean condemnation of 
the book. Periodic revisions of reading 
lists often necessitate the omission of 
older classics to make room for worthy 
New titles. Flexibility in use is crucial to 
the value of a reading list. 

By the sensible use of reading lists, a 
teacher can assure students, supervisors, 
and parents that he assigns some books 
for class instruction, some for library use 
and outside reading; some for group dis- 
cussion, and some for individual reading 
and review. He can insure that he does 
Not assign prurient books, but that at the 
Same time he does not assign shoddily 


written trivia and thus waste his students’ 
time with sleazy, though innocuous, sto- 
ries. 

Through guided reading for the stu- 
dents, the teacher helps them to appre- 
ciate vitality, animation, style, and orig- 
inality in literature. But through wide 
and free reading, as through wide expe- 
rience with other mass media, students 
can sometimes come to tell their teacher, 
as a ninth grader did, “I’m going to write 
a letter of complaint to our TV station 
downtown. All the late afternoon west- 
erns are starting to sound alike. When 
you've seen one, you've seen them all.” 

Another common-sense precaution for 
a teacher is to remember (as my critic 
teacher told me when I was a student 
teacher) that some books students can 
read aloud together in class, others the 
teacher can read aloud to the class, but 
some the students should read silently to 
themselves. A teacher of high school 
sophomores who began reading The 
Catcher in the Rye aloud to them embar- 
rassed them, not so much with the lan- 
guage of the book but with the wonder 
that she had no other way of spending 
class time. 

Teachers must remember to work with 
human nature. The apocryphal anecdote 
of the publisher whose business was de- 
clining tells how he sought to have his 
new book banned in Boston because the 
stimulated sales would balance his ac- 
counts, Americans may have prolonged 
the life of many a book that would now 
be obscure or forgotten—simply by con- 
tinuing to call attention to it. 

Therefore, when a high school student 
asks, “May I read this book?” (or, more 
likely, “I’m going to read this one”), the 
proper answer is that of course he may 
read it, If it is very trivial or shoddy, the 
teacher may have to say he cannot give 
much if any credit for it because it is not 
challenging enough for the student’s time 
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and ability. If the book is mature for the 
youngster’s age, the teacher may tell the 
student that he will get more out of it 
a year from now and perhaps would like 
to try another, more appropriate one at 
this time. But a good teacher, no more 
than a wise parent will, does not goad a 
student into reading by being secretive 
or embarrassed himself about books. Nor 
does the teacher stand between the stu- 
dent and his right to read a book. To 
prohibit the reading is surely to invite it. 

Finally, when a student insists on find- 
ing out for himself what particular books 
are about, the wise teacher reserves the 
right to let that student discuss with him, 
in conference or in class, any books the 
student wishes to discuss. The teacher 
may help to interpret characterization, 
to explain motivation, to establish per- 
spective, and to appraise values. Open- 
ness and frankness in book discussion 
forestall surreptitious distribution of 
books among students. 


The Real Evils 


Schoolmen need to answer the fears 
of their censors. They also have another 
obligation to the censors and to their 
students: Education should strive for 
comprehension of ideas, not reprehen- 
sion; for expression of thought, not sup- 
pression. They should help the censors 
to understand that there are more dan- 
gers to be feared than profanity, obscen- 
ity, vulgarity, and subversion—ignorance 
that prejudices people, naivete that en- 
traps them, gullibility that victimizes 
them, and a lack of artistic discernment 
which blinds them to the splendor of 
life as well as its cheapness. 

Few people are more tragic than teen- 
agers growing up prejudice-bound and 
intolerant because they have not learned 
that the races of men have biologically 
equal chances for self-fulfillment. Few 
are more ridiculous than the youth who 
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believe that economic status and finan- 
cial resources determine a person's worth. 
Few people are more pathetic than ad- 
olescents who are socially unsophisticated 
and emotionally unsure because they 
have not been introduced to the amen- 
ities which bring poise and the knowl- 
edge which brings acuity and percep- 
tiveness. Young adults who fall victim to 
bandwagon slogans, demagogic diatribes, 
and hate hysteria are more pitiable than 
their elders who are so afflicted. Young 
people who remain illiterate in the fine 
arts because they have not read, watched, 
or listened widely and deeply enough to 
develop standards of artistic judgment 
are handicapped indeed. The freedom to 
read—and to discuss what is read—can 
liberate people from those thralldoms of 
the mind. Though censors fear, let edu- 
cators know what their duty is. 

The educational profession at large 
should enlist itself in the cause of aca- 
demic freedom in the lower schools. 
Many responsible classroom teachers and 
school librarians are courageous in using 
their academic rights to teach well and 
in defending those rights before censors. 
But individual teachers and staff mem- 
bers who must act without the support 
of their administrators are lonely and 
vulnerable. No one teacher should have 
to go it alone. Employed as a member of 
a faculty body, each teacher is entitled 
to the support of his colleagues, super- 
visors, and administrators—and his board 
of education. Hence the stress in this 
article on the role of schoolmen, who 
carry weight with school boards, who in 
turn speak to the community for the 
school and the cause of freedom to learn. 


Freedom’s Seamless Robe 

Some poorly prepared or inexperienced 
teachers fearfully or inadvertently shrink 
from using their rights to teach. They 
feed their students a bland diet of plati- 


tudes and send them on inadequately pre- 
pared for the next level of education and 
citizenship. Teacher education institu- 
tions must no longer avoid in their pre- 
paratory programs the reality of school 
censorship. To send young teachers into 
schools and communities, totally unpre- 
pared or meanly prepared to answer 
their critics (whether those of curricula, 
techniques, or materials) is an act of 
academic irresponsibility where it is least 
excusable or even explicable. 

Censorship of the lower schools flings 
down a gauntlet also to college and uni- 
versity professors not engaged in teacher 
education. Successful censorship in a 
community becomes a habit, a way of 
mind that extends itself to larger areas. 
One unanswered censorship incident in 
the schools often leads to another; suc- 
cess is heady to censors. A college in 
such a community will soon find itself 
suspect and on the defensive before the 
same or newly aroused critics. Diminu- 
tion of academic freedom in any segment 
of the teaching profession threatens all, 
just as it jeopardizes freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press in the entire 
community, As teachers themselves and 
as citizens who care, college and univer- 
sity faculty members should speak for 


a beleaguered teacher, defend a worthy 
book, and ally themselves with a cause 
which also is their own. Then the cen- 
sors would have something to fear. 
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Intellectual freedom 


and censorship 


THE ISSUE OF INTELLECTUAL freedom is 
one of the most crucial to be faced by all 
who are concerned with the life of the 
mind. The knowledgeable and wise in- 
terpretation of that freedom is a respon- 
sibility that is shared by librarians and 
educators. One has only to look at recent 
assaults by various individuals and groups 
on school reading assignments and the 
shelving of particular books in school 
libraries to document this point of view. 
Attacks on school textbooks and their 
contents give further proof of the extent 
to which would-be censors will go. 

It may be that a sensed weakness in 
the two professions leads to the feeling 
that here is a vulnerable point. Certainly, 
there have been many instances of li- 
brarians, teachers, school boards, and li- 
brary boards being intimidated and mak- 
ing little or no resistance to attacks. 
There have been other instances of strong 
and adequate defense. Much depends 
upon the preparation and foresight of 
the individual or group. 

The freedom to read has long been a 
matter of concern to librarians. The 
American Library Association estab- 
lished its Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom in 1940, following the adoption in 
1939 of a Library Bill of Rights. The 
provisions of this document included as 


ava 


one of its paragraphs the following state- 
ment: 


Censorship of books, urged or practiced 
by volunteer arbiters of morals or politi- 
cal opinion or by organizations that 
would establish a ‘coercive concept of 
Americanism, must be challenged by 
libraries in maintenance of their responsi- 
bility to provide public information and 
enlightenment through the printed word. 


The library as a public institution is 
often the focal point of attack when an 
individual or a group becomes concerned 
with a book which is allegedly objec- 
tionable. It may be that the book is read- 
ily available at book stores or news stands, 
but the public library is a public institu- 
tion supported by tax funds. The censor 
who seeks the suppression or removal of 
a book from the library shelves is at once 
establishing himself as the arbiter of what 
the public shall read and as a judge of 
what the content of books shall be. An 
individual is protected by law from slan- 
der and libel and can at least defend him- 


Director of libraries at Miami and president 
of the Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, Mr. McNeal sketches a program and 
indicates useful materials for combatting cen- 
sorship in the schools, A seasoned veteran in 
this aspect of the battle for freedom, he puts 
special stress on preventive policies and ex- 
tensive community involvement. 


self; a book is often attacked, castigated, 
and removed without benefit of trial. 
Legal provisions exist with regard to 
obscenity and treason; but for the most 
part, the action of censors is taken in 
extralegal ways, without any opportu- 
nity for defense of content by author or 
publisher. 


Cooperation in Freedom 

Another provision of the Library Bill 
of Rights calls for libraries to “enlist the 
cooperation of allied groups in the fields 
of science, of education, and of book 
publishing in resisting all abridgement of 
the free access to ideas and full freedom 
of expression .. .”. 

In 1953, a conference of representa- 
tives of the American Library Associa- 
tion and the American Book Publishers 
Council, meeting in Westchester, drafted 
a “Freedom to Read Statement.” The 
prologue to this Statement has a familiar 
ring: “The Freedom to Read is essential 
to our democracy. It is under attack. 
Private groups and public authorities in 
various parts of the country are working 
to remove books from sale, to censor 
textbooks, to label ‘controversial’ books, 
to distribute lists of ‘objectionable’ books 
or authors, and to purge libraries.” This 
document is of considerable strength and 
importance to all who may be threatened 
with censorship. After its endorsement 
in June, 1953, it was supported by other 
organizations, including the National Ed- 
ucation Association through its Commis- 
sion for the Defence of Democracy 
through Education. One of its principles 
relates to obscenity: “The present laws 
dealing with obscenity should be vigor- 
ously enforced. Beyond that, there is no 
place in our society for extralegal efforts 
to coerce the tastes of others, to confine 
adults to the reading matter deemed suit- 
able for adolescents, or to inhibit the 
efforts of writers to achieve artistic €x- 


pression.” This principle provides a pos- 
itive concept of the position of teachers, 
librarians, or administrators when the 
would-be censor secks the removal of a 
book on the ground of obscenity. The 
first question should be whether the book 
is legally obscene, not just whether one 
person thinks so, There are many pas- 
sages in the Bible, in Shakespeare, in 
Chaucer, and in other classics which may 
well be offensive to a particular individ- 
ual, It is not the isolated incident or the 
phrase or passage taken out of context 
upon which the book must be judged. It 
is the book as a whole which must be 
evaluated. And the proper place for such 
an evaluation is in the courts, not in 
meetings of the PTA, DAR, or even school 
boards or city commissions. 


Right to Read 

In 1962, the National Council of 
Teachers of English produced a 21-page 
brochure entitled “The Students’ Right 
to Read.” It begins with the following 
statement: “Across America today in- 
creasing pressures are exerted on schools 
to restrict the access of students to im- 
portant and worthwhile books. In many 
communities attempts have been made 
to remove literary works from class- 
rooms and school libraries.” This leaflet, 
while recognizing the fact that “at times 
school boards and administrators have 
defended the teachers, their use of ma- 
terials under attack, and the students’ 
right of access to the materials,” in other 
cases teachers have been reprimanded 
and materials removed. 

The documents referred to here are 
good and represent the position of re- 
spected professional organizations. Based 
on our constitutional guarantee of vital 
freedoms in the First Amendment, their 
principles are widely subscribed to. The 
difficulty comes in defending these prin- 
ciples as an individual against attack by 
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some group or organization which moves 
to ban or remove a specific book or au- 
thor in the name of decency, patriotism, 
or morality. 

How can a school librarian defend 
The Catcher in the Rye, Brave New 
World, or 1984? How can the teacher of 
English defend the assignment of some 
similar title? How can the irate parent, 
the local committee of censors, or the 
organized right (or left) wingers be met 
and defeated? 

In the first place, there must be a 
positive approach. Every library and 
school should have well-defined policies 
with regard to book selection. In 1961 
the American Association of School Li- 
brarians approved a statement of “Poli- 
cies and Procedures for Selection of 
School Library Materials” which can 
serve as a model for any school and be 
adapted to a variety of particular situa- 
tions. A written policy statement, ap- 
proved by the school board and under- 
stood by the principal and faculty, can 
be most helpful. 

In the event of complaint, every effort 
should be made to identify the individual 
or group making the complaint, and the 
principal or school board should require 
that such complaint be submitted in 
writing. Establishing proper routines for 
receiving, considering and evaluating 
complaints can do much to maintain 
reason and balance. 

Support by the press and other news 
media should be sought at the earliest 
possible moment. Very often, it should 
be made clear, the freedom to read and 
the freedom of the press go hand in 
hand. 


Patterns of Action 


In setting up a program of action, the 
NCTE proposes first, the “establishment 
of a committee of teachers to consider 
book selection and to screen outside 
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complaints,” and second, “a vigorous 
campaign to establish a community cli- 
mate in which informed local citizens 
may be enlisted to support the freedom 
to read.” As part of this procedure, 
there should be a clear statement devel- 
oped by the English department, explain- 
ing why literature is taught, by what 
standards readings are chosen, and what 
reputable and unbiased guides are used 
in selection. 

In handling complaints, should they 
come, the following procedure is rec- 
ommended: 


If the complainant telephones, listen 
courteously, and invite him to file his 
complaint in writing, but make no com- 
mitments, admissions of guilt, or threats. 

If he writes, acknowledge the letter 
promptly and politely. 

In either case, offer to send the com- 

Jainant a prepared questionnaire so that 
be may submit a formal statement to the 
book selection committee. 


The form provides for identification 
of the book by author, title, and pub- 
lisher, with space for the name, address, 
and affiliation of the complainant. He is 
then asked to fill in answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. To what in the book do you object? 
(Please be specific; cite pages). 
2, What do you feel might be the re- 
sults of reading this book? 
3. For what age group would you recom- 
mend this book? $ 
4. Is there anything good about this 
book? 
5. Did you read the entire book? What 
parts? 
6. Are you aware of the judgment of 
this book by literary critics? 
7. What do you believe is the theme of 
this book? 
8. What would you like your school to 
do about this book? 
Do not assign it to my child. 
Withdraw it from all students. 
Send it back to the English depart- 
ment for reevaluation. f 
g. In its place, what book of equal lit- 


erary quality would you recommend 
that would convey as valuable a pic- 
ture and perspective on our civiliza- 
tion? 

This gives an opportunity for the in- 
dividual to express his opposition. It 
also should indicate how thorough he has 
been in evaluating the material. With 
such information, it is much more likely 
that the school can give appropriate at- 
tention to: the complainant and discuss 
rationally the basis for the inclusion and 
use of the book. 

In defending textbooks, help can often 
be secured from the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute and from the NEA 
Commission, on Professional Rights and 
Responsibilities.t 


It Can Happen Here! 


The need for defense against censor- 
ship is often belittled by those who have 
had little experience with it. The idea 
that it can happen to a local school or 
library seems difficult to comprehend. 
Yet today there is more than ever a ten- 
dency toward conformity. Television 
and motion pictures tend to avoid sub- 
jects and material that might be contro- 
versial or in any way offensive. When 
religious or patriotic groups protest, the 
Teaction seems to be to accede to their 
demands and avoid trouble. The quali- 
fications of the critics are seldom con- 
sidered. By their sheer ability to be vocal, 

1 For those interested, copies of the following 
materials may be obtained from the American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, Illinois: 

Library Bill of Rights 

School Library Bill of Rights 

Freedom to Read Statement ; 

Policies and Procedures for Selection of 

School Library Materials } 

How Libraries ‘and Schools Can Resist Cen- 

sorshi 

From ay National Council of Teachers of 
English, 508 South Sixth St., Champaign, Ili- 
nois, copies of “The Students’ Right to Read 
may be secured at a charge of $.25 each, or $.10 
each in quantities of 25 or more. 


they achieve the status of spokesmen for 
the literate, often to the detriment of the 
more intelligent populace. 

Wherever pls the community 
should be informed of the policies being 
followed. The support of parents should 
be enlisted through such organizations 
as the Parent-Teacher Association, the 
American Association of University 
Women, the League of Women Voters, 
etc. Local civic clubs are often inter- 
ested in the problems of censorship; and 
in many cases, by having advance notice 
of potential problems, they can elimi- 
nate trouble before it becomes aggra- 
vated. 

In most communities, there are ra- 
tional and intelligent citizens who will 
support the responsible professional 
teacher or librarian in the normal dis- 
charge of his duties. The average person 
will resent an attack on his own right to 
read, and once he realizes that the irre- 
sponsible action of censors will ulti- 
mately have a personal effect, he can be 
counted on for support. Many censor- 
ship efforts are of an anonymous nature, 
involving a telephone call or letter threat- 
ening action by special groups or author- 
ity. They can be handled by insisting on 
publicity. : f 

If the purpose of American education 
is to develop an individual capable of 
reasoning and understanding, then it 
must be possible to train him in basic val- 
ues through literature and history. He 
must have a chance to see the good and 
the bad, to read and experience, to 
achieve a sense of values on which to base 
judgments that will have validity. It is 
necessary that we defend the principles 
of the freedom to read and the profes- 
sional responsibility of teachers and li- 
brarians. A 

The laws governing obscenity, sub- 
versive literature, and other immoral or 
questionable matter are subject to inter- 
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pretation by the courts, The responsi- 
bility for removal of any book from 
public access also rests with them. In the 
school, the responsibility lies with the 
professional staff and with the school 
board. It is their privilege and duty to 


determine conscientiously which ma- 
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to carrying out the educational objectives 
of the school. Once such determinations 
are made, every effort should be made 
to support the individual teacher and li- 
brarian in carrying out his educational 
charge. 


Creators, censors, 
censorship 


A BIOLOGICAL ORGANISM will retain the 
pulse of life only if it can endure the de- 
mands that are made upon it by nature 
and, in the case of man, his social order. 
If the demands upon the organism are 
too severe, it will undergo transforma- 
tions that may be superficial or of such 
seriousness that these changes may ren- 
der it lifeless in a short time. On the 
other hand, without a tolerable degree of 
opposition, a biological organism could 
not exist; stagnation would set in. Biology 
is a stern mistress in this respect. The 
principles that she lays down are the 
same for man and beast and, indeed, for 
every form of life that exists. Man has 
a unique problem, however, that no 
other form of life shares to the same de- 
gree. Biology and society beckon to him 
from different directions, sometimes pin- 
ning him between their contrasting de- 
mands and thereby creating burdensome 
Contradictions in his civilized existence 
that he cannot always resolve. The cre- 
ative artist tries to abolish these contra- 
dictions; the censor tries to perpetuate 
them by holding to the absurd notion 
that biology should be subservient to 
Morality rather than the other way 
around. 

Biological factors mould character and 
attitudes; mores and customs are out- 
growths of our natural needs. Social en- 
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vironments that seriously defy biological 
laws induce abnormal amounts of anxiety 
over what is right and wrong in a large 
segment of the populace. Since variations 
in biological strains endow some organ- 
isms with more of the ingredients that 
produce sensitivity and perceptiveness, 
variations in behavior patterns inevitably 
develop in a community. In the human 
kingdom, this is clinically evident in the 
artist. He has illustrated innumerable 
times that he reacts to contradictions that 
society embroils him in more readily 
than other men. 


In Fine Frenzy Rolling 


Homer, in the Odyssey, has Ulysses 
spare the poets but slay the priests and 
the statesmen who were feasting in his 
home and courting Penelope. The poets, 
according to Homer, are divinely in- 
spired and should not be judged by their 
actions as ordinary men, such as priests 


A professor of philosophy particularly in- 
terested in aesthetics, Dr. Portnoy examines the 
“creator” and the “censor” as personality types, 
each contributing to the complex of attitudes 
which defines a democratic civilization. Each 
also poses his distinctive threats, and of the 
two, the censor is far more dangerous. After 
reminding us of some of the outrages com- 
mitted in the name of censorship, Dr. Portnoy 
considers the questions of what conditions and 
principles would facilitate wisdom in the ex- 
ercise of the censor’s function. 
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and statesmen, are. Plato, in the Jon, 
likens the poet’s behavior to madness 
while creating. Plato maintains that the 
gods take away the minds of the poets in 
order to use them as their messengers. In 
the Apology, Socrates is led to conclude 
that poets are mentally deranged when 
the gods are in possession of their minds 
and cause them to create while in an 
intoxicated state. That is why they can- 
not remember how they came by their 
art or what their art means when the 
creative experience is over and they have 
become rational beings again. The 
Christians’ description of St. Paul’s reve- 
lation on the road to Damascus is quite 
similar to the Greek description of ar- 
tistic frenzy. For the Christian, the priest, 
not the poet, becomes the favorite mortal 
of supernatural forces. Revelation is a 
highly personal experience and not some- 
thing that can be passed on to someone 
else. Paul’s visions were indeed creative 
in the sense that because of them he be- 
came the architect for the construction of 
the Christian Church, but those who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps carried out his or- 
ders like laborers who follow an archi- 
tect’s plan with blind fidelity. 

Poetic frenzy and religious ecstasy are 
temporary forms of psychological de- 
tachment that resemble pathological 
states of abnormal behavior. The hope in 
the contemporary psychiatric world that 
biology, not clinical methods of guarded 
dialectics, will give us answers that will 
help us understand abnormal behavior 
better than we now do may also enable 
us, at the same time, to unravel the enigma 
of the artistic personality. Although cre- 
ativity takes several forms, not just the 
Platonic one, biology may eventually be 
able to inform us why one man creates, 
whereas another, however well versed 
and conscientious he is, will spend his 
life as a technician or a craftsman. 

In a broad sense, censorship takes many 
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forms. It can be legal or moral or take 
other forms. Censors, by temperament, 
unlike creative people, are as a rule fear- 
ful of novelty and change. Their bases 
of action are primarily those of religion 
and politics. Religion emerged to give 
man a sense of hope; politics evolved to 
assure him stability. Religion from its 
inception has mixed fear and hope as a 
potion with which to baptize mankind. 
Politics has acted as a form of insurance 
by assuring man that retention of the 
status quo in government rules out the 
risk of sliding back into barbarism. These 
attitudes, which are basically fear evoked 
by the unknown and by license, are in- 
stilled into the lives of every civilized 
man, but the censor is more affected by 
them than most men are. A dedicated 
censor can no more keep from attempt- 
ing to regulate men’s lives than the cre- 
ative artist can keep from trying to 
change them, although this is not always 
his intention. Quite often it is like a tug 
of war between the standard bearers of 
freedom and those of restraint, but the 
outcome of their clash affects us in a 
thoroughly realistic way. 


Temperaments in Conflict 


If we were to peruse the psychological 
histories of censors and creators, we 
would probably find relative tranquillity 
in the everyday life of the censor in 
contrast to the emotional gyrations out 
of which the artist’s behavior is con- 
structed. The life of the censor might 
even be characterized on the surface by 
complacency; that of the artist would be 
turbulent and marked by anxiety. But 
these outward appearances are deceiving. 
The artist ordinarily wears his heart on 
his sleeve; the censor hides his aggressive 
fears behind a facade of niceties. With- 
out the existence of the creator, the cen- 
sor would be an impossibility. In an 


ideal world, if that were possible, both 
the creator and the censor would be 
anachronisms. 

The artist has demonstrated that he 
has sublimating powers to convert his 
inner discontent into a paradise of sounds 
and views, and he can also use satire and 
caricature to bring into focus the ab- 
surdities that mar our values. The censor 
is incapable of this unique ability to con- 
vert his fears into hymns of joy, and 
when he attacks our system of values, he 
does so with the weapon of dogmatism. 
The censor’s fears are so deeply rooted 
that he cannot rise above attacking the 
creator; he becomes emotionally inca- 
pacitated by his fears which, judging 
from past actions, frequently induce 
mental paralysis. When a man of this 
kind acquires a high office in government 
he is quite capable of turning back the 
clock as some world figures have in re- 
cent times. Freud surmised toward the 
latter part of his career that biology, not 
psychological methods of inquiry, may 
ultimately give us the answer to the ar- 
tist’s mysterious capacities, and by the 
same token, biology may eventually be 
able to inform us about the censor’s lim- 
itations. 

It would seem from the activities of 
the creator and the censor that they have 
a common goal, the welfare of mankind. 
The censor uses ridicule and scorn, as the 
artist does, to achieve his goal, but he 
does so to retain the status quo, not to 
change it. The censor’s actions are 
usually governed by religious dogma and 
political ideology; the artist rarely com- 
poses homilies or issues directives. True, 
the artist is often a handmaid of church 
or state, but not always by choice. His 
loyalty is completely to himself; he is 
extremely selfish in contrast to ordinary 
people. The censor, too, is highly ego- 
tistical and unlike most people. His loy- 
alty is presumably to the public, but it 


actually is directed to a “higher” moral- 
ity or to a stern commissar, 

As a man’s biology undergoes inevi- 
table changes, so too do his physical and 
mental habits. This may be the reason 
why some men, Plato and Tolstoy for 
example, began their careers as creative 
artists and finished as uncompromising 
censors. Religious and political events 
undoubtedly had some effect on their 
behavior, but other creative people who 
shared their disillusioning experiences 
during the same historical periods did 
not become censors. Biological evolution 
also produces its share of freaks. 

Creators and censors may come from 
the same sociological background, re- 
ceive the same religious and political 
training as children, and still go different 
ways because their natural temperaments 
are different, Creators and censors are 
biologically disposed to follow their call- 
ing; education and sociology exercise 
only a secondary influence in shaping the 
course of their lives. 


Plato as Censor 

The principles for censorship in the 
Western world were outlined originally 
in Plato’s Republic. Plato’s recommenda- 
tions of censorship were based on a di- 
gest of restrictions against individual free- 
dom in civilizations which outdated 
Greece. He used Babylonian and Egyp- 
tian censorship policies to erase the dem- 
ocratic wave of individual freedom which 
emanated from the Periclean Court and, 
in his estimation, brought unwarranted 
license into Greek art and politics. By 
taking the position that art is inseparable 
from morality, Plato paved the way for 
religious and political censorship of art 
in the Western world. 

The notorious Roman law of Twelve 
Tables, which condemned artists to be 
whipped, imprisoned, and even exiled for 
composing defamatory works about the 
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government, is an extension of the pas- 
sage in the Republic which threatens the 
artist with involuntary exile if he refuses 
to submit to social regulation. The artist 
will be told, wrote Plato, “that we are 
not allowed to have any such person in 
our commonwealth; we shall crown him 
with fillets of wool, anoint his head 
with myrrh, and conduct him to the bor- 
ders of some other country.” The Second 
Council of Nicea in 787 formulated the 
Platonic censorship principles of the 
early Church Fathers in this resolute 
statement: “The substance of religious 
scenes is not left to the initiative of art- 
ists; it derives from the principles laid 
down by the Catholic, Church and re- 
ligious tradition. . . . The art alone be- 
longs to the painter; its organization and 
arrangement belongs to the clergy.” The 
Guardians of the Republic are replaced 
by the priesthood, and the subject matter 
of a painting and the artistic form it takes 
cannot be separated. 

The rise of science and the use of the 
printing press during the Renaissance did 
not perturb the censor so long as church 
and state were one. While Galileo was 
recanting before the Inquisition for his 
“heresies,” Savanarola was burning books 
and hacking private libraries to pieces. 
Zealous followers of Calvin burned the- 
atres and destroyed church organs to 
still the voices of devilish sirens which 
interfered with worship. Somewhat after 
the Renaissance, Milton’s pleas for a free 
press fell on deaf ears. Censorship in 
this period was based on sacred law; the 
law of the land and every activity that 
man entered into was subordinated to it. 

Democratic government eventually 
brought freedom of worship and free 
speech and, unfortunately, new problems 
also. It became apparent that even in a 
democracy some censorship is necessary, 
but how much or how little is particu- 
larly vexing to decide. The danger is 
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that the degree of censorship will be more 
than it should be in a democracy and 
this cannot be permitted. 


Censorship in Democracy 

The types and techniques which cen- 
sorship assumes in a democracy are what 
we will survey here, and then we shall 
try to determine how to maintain an in- 
telligent balance between the creator and 
the censor in order to preserve their in- 
dividual liberties. The discussion will be 
limited to the fine arts. 

Architecture has come in for aesthetic 
criticism in our time because architects 
of vision have used twentieth-century 
materials, alloys and glass, and have 
woven cement into fabrics of exquisite 
patterns of concrete. Once a building is 
up, it is impracticable to tear it down. If 
it is a government project, there is some- 
thing the censor can still do about it if 
the decorative features of the structure 
do not meet with his approval. He can 
point out to patriots that its muralled 
lobby walls contain suspicious symbolism 
or realistic representations of political ad- 
versaries and that people of good moral 
background should insist that the nude 
statuary on the facade of the building be 
covered in some fashion. Even if it is not 
a government building, but is used by 
the public, the censor will have his way 
quite often at the price of abridging 
someone else’s rights—the creator’s, and 
possibly the public’s as well. 

The dance was man’s oldest religious 
rite, Now it is an anathema to the moral- 
ist. In several religious groups, he censors 
social dancing. He condemns the popular 
styles of dances as corrupting influences 
on our youth. Some popular dance styles 
bear him out. Short-lived dance crazes of 
a highly erotic character, however, do 
more good than harm in the long run. 
They allow generations of adolescents to 
discharge their animal energies in phan- 


tasy form. Bur the fact that on occasion 
these dances lead to overt violence and 
the destruction of property gives the 
censor reasons to police his neighbor’s 
children. Aesthetic dancing does not es- 
cape the censor’s venom either. There 
is a tendency afoot, for example, to in- 
troduce legislation to “cleanse” the cul- 
tural dance programs that we send to 
foreign lands. 

Drama and comedy are particularly 
vulnerable to censorship in this mecha- 
nized age of movies, radio, and television. 
In the state of New York, the Board of 
Regents has a motion picture division 
which consists of a handful of men and 
women who preview movies. These peo- 
ple are empowered to ban parts of movies 
which they consider objectionable and 
are now trying to expand their power of 
censorship to keep movies from being 
shown if, in their estimation, these movies 
are unfit for those under 18 years of age. 
If a theatrical play is objected to by po- 
litical parties of the left or right or by 
religious groups, they may picket in 
front of the theatre, declare a boycott 
against it, and so discourage future fi- 
nancial backers of marginal plays. If a 
comedian tells jokes in dialect, he may 
be accused of endangering race relation- 
ships. Should a religious censor find a 
movie offensive, he will declare it off- 
limits to the faithful and even encourage 
them indirectly not to purchase news- 
Papers which review or advertize the 
movie favorably, thus simultaneously 
striking a blow against a free press. If 
a radio station assumes a progressive 
stance toward social problems and offers 
plays on homosexuality, the censor can 
recommend that it lose its public fran- 
chise for subverting the American cause. 
Talking about immorality in an aesthetic 
climate is not permissible according to 
his pristine mind. When a television pro- 
gram presents historical events that re- 


flect on the behavior of minority groups, 
a hue and cry of persecution is sometimes 
raised, and the director of the play must 
restrict himself to less factual material in 
future productions. 


Books as Fuel 


Literature lends itself to censorship 
more easily than the other arts. Subver- 
sive books can be used as fuel for a bon- 
fire, an author of a celebrated classic can 
be declared anonymous, or a living au- 
thor can be publicly denounced and 
forced to bend to totalitarian discipline. 
In a democratic climate, the methods of 
censorship are considerably more refined. 
Pressure groups can keep books from 
going through the mails, and merchants 
who carry certain books on their shelves 
are blackmailed into removing them or 
risking the loss of patronage by influen- 
tial customers. Patriotic and religious 
groups can legally acquire control over 
schoolboards and decide what books 
should be used in their school district. 
Libraries can find their budgets cut with- 
out notice for literary indiscretions. Au- 
thors of textbooks and their publishers 
do not have long to wait to find out 
where the core of authority is in the 
educational systems of our land and in 
what direction literary energy should 
presumably be spent. Religious groups 
may have their own texts to meet paro- 
chial needs in schools that are partially 
supported financially by the general pub- 
lic. Minorities can have classical plays 
deleted from the curriculum because of 
an unsavory historical reference to a 
member of their group. Books which 
deal with immorality are like forbidden 
fruit in the average classroom, even on 
the college level, thanks to Puritans in 
the community. Publishers, therefore, 
protect their business interests by editing 
their books so that they will not offend 
the censor who represents various com- 
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munal interests. On occasion, a publish- 
ing house will revive a classic or print a 
work that they know full well will bring 
them into a head-on collision with cen- 
sorship groups. Publishers—and even li- 
brarians—may indirectly function as cen- 
sors by the kind of criteria they use in 
the selection of books to publish or to 
circulate. 

Paintings perplex the censor. Unless 
the theme in a painting is direct and 
clear, he has a difficult time separating 
form from content. If the painting is 
pictorial, the most damaging accusation 
that he can make against it is that it is 
obscene and lewd because it happens to 
portray a nude. The law courts have a 
definition on the books of what obscen- 
ity means, but it is a dubious definition 
indeed. A painting that passes through 
the customs inspector and is then pho- 
tographed in color may not always be 
reproduced and sent through the mail. 
A painting that is avant-garde in its ab- 
stractionism is often somehow suspect 
even though the artist cannot account for 
his creative motives or what the sym- 
bolism in his work means. Patrons of 
museums in areas where political fanatics 
have enough power to intimidate donors 
and curators have managed to keep off 
museum walls the paintings of artists of 
whom they disapprove. Their reasons 
sometimes involve little more than ques- 
tions about the artist’s private life or his 
proclaimed belief in the UN. 

Of the fine arts, pure music is the 
thorniest for the censor to reach in a 
democratic society. It is ludicrous to call 
a musical work ideologically unsound in 
a country with a two-party system. So 
too, in a relatively free country, it is 
impossible to label the composer of a 
classical work “Anonymous” because his 
race, religion, or politics do not have 
state approval. Any attempt to correlate 
frenzied rhythms or lethargic, musical 
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moods with morality, as the ancients did, 
is ridiculous in this age, but some ortho- 
dox religious groups still dissuade their 
followers from listening to the sacred 
music of other religions, just as they 
teach that it is forbidden to enter an- 
other's house of worship. 


Dangers, Clear and Present? 
Censorship of the arts in a democracy 
is an extremely complex matter. In times 
of war, for example, it may be necessary 
to restrict art if it is considered to be 
detrimental to victory. In less warlike 
times, these same restrictions may be a 


blemish on a free society. Hate mongers 
and psychopaths who create works to, 


flay minorities and wear down our re- 
sistance in defense of democracy have 
still their legal rights. The strength of a 
democracy lies in its ability to absorb 
such people just as we do harmless ec- 
centrics, but if their actions become so 
inflammatory that they directly endanger 
our lives, then we have no alternative 
but to protect our own rights by lawful 
means. Principles of censorship are not 
always consistent in a democracy because 
the very nature of democratic govern- 
ment rests on flexibility and compromise. 
Minorities may not usurp the powers that 
rightfully belong to the majority, nor 
may the majority impose its will in any 
unlimited fashion on minorities. 

The dangers which inventive people 
can create are more evident and serious 
in the sciences than in the fine arts. The 
Greek scientist had neither the knowl- 
edge nor the tools to threaten the phys- 
ical world with extinction. It was the 
artist who was watched lest he corrupt 
souls and demolish governments by his 
actions. In the Republic, Plato warns the 
Guardians that the musician will bring 
ruin to the state with his innovations and 
therefore must be kept under constant 
surveillance; new ideas in the arts will 
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spread like an incurable infection 
throughout the body of existing laws. 
Poets are deceivers and liars, in Plato’s 
estimation. They relate untrue stories 
with such eloquence and apparent sin- 
cerity that people believe what they say. 
The populace is bewitched by the art- 
ist’s magic so that it cannot tell fact from 
fancy, the real from the unreal. So dan- 
gerous a practice should not be allowed 
to go on. Papal bulls and edicts against 
artistic trends throughout the Middle 
Ages labeled the creative artist as a de- 
filer of religious values and thus an 
apostate in the eyes of God. Protestants 
actually resorted to jailing a musician, 
on occasion, for writing music that was 
too complex for worship in a service in 
which simplicity and austerity were 
stressed. In the contemporary world, 
artists are dangerous to totalitarian gov- 
ernments when they deviate from spe- 
cific aesthetic norms that a political com- 
mittee contrived. In essence, creative 
artists are a threat to established institu- 
tions whose governors do not invite 
challenge and change. The more demo- 
cratic the state, the less is the danger 
from the artist. But in any totalitarian 
order of government or authoritarian 
religion, Plato’s assessment of the artist 
has become a model for evaluation. 


Tactics of Censorship 

The public must protect itself against 
the creator, on occasion, as well as the 
censor, although it has far less to fear, 
as a rule, from the creator than it has 
from the censor, Works of art which 
are produced to create hate and strife 
have no place in this world. Artists who 
sensationalize our animal needs are a 
downright menace to us. Salacious gos- 
sip, slander, and insensitivity to other 
people’s values are unforgivable. When 
Molière and Daumier point out our 
foibles, they do so sympathetically with- 


out any intention of degrading us. When 
Gide uncovers the animal in us, he does 
so educationally. Anatole France may 
satirize religion, but it is done with im- 
peccable charm and without intent to 
offend. George Grosz lets his hate run 
over onto canvases, but only as a protest 
against war and greed. Whether we like 
it or not, it is necessary to separate the 
artist from his work, which censors 
often do not do; otherwise, we would 
be guilty of confusing personal morality 
with aesthetic accomplishment. If we 
were to act differently, then we would 
not read Oscar Wilde, listen to Wagner's 
music, or look at Gauguin’s paintings. 

It is casy to make mistakes in the tac- 
tics we use in fighting the unwarranted 
actions of the censor. We cannot sensibly 
make it a life's work, as some people try 
to do, to attend every movie and play 
that has been banned and read each book 
that has been condemned and kept off 
the shelf of our favorite bookstore. Cen- 
sors often give prominence to books and 
plays precisely because they ban them. 
If we should rally to the author's cause, 
even if his work does not merit help on 
an aesthetic basis, have we not fallen into 
a trap? 

Unless a work of art is a direct threat 
to life or well-being, then it has the 
right to be published or presented. 
Democratic principles demand that we 
fight, whether the work proves aestheti- 
cally or intellectually desirable or not, 
when the censor will not allow a work 
to appear so that we can make a judg- 
ment for ourselves. The fact Hae after 
a work a censorship may 
on it pea the harm it has already 
done is a risk that we yra take—as we 
do arly with some daily newspapers 
j E ER ne to enhance their circula- 
tion, sensationalize the news and pervert 
their depictions of peoples’ lives. 

Yet there is a select number of people 
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who can fulfill the task of a censor with 
intelligence and fairness, like Judge 
Woolsey, who defended Joyce's Ulysses. 
They are not the kind of people who 
relish a censor’s role, but they take on 
such a task to perpetuate democratic 
government. Censorship often becomes 
a problem for the judiciary, and judges 
are not ordinarily authorities on the arts 
and letters or always willing to obtain 
the best advice available. In the lower 
echelons of censorship, members of state 
bureaus and representatives of religious 
and political groups are frequently ar- 
tistically illiterate, but they have more 
say in the courts than the artist and his 
defending public. Perhaps a bureau of 
aesthetics, without regulatory powers, on 
the national level of government might 
partially offset absurdities in censorship 
decisions by acting as amicus curiae. If, 
however, a bureau of this kind did 
emerge, it would do more harm than 
good unless its powers were only ad- 
visory. 


Sensible Censorship 


What qualities should censors have? 
They must above all have a strong love 
for the arts. They could be compared to 
parents whose love for their offspring 
does not rule out censure and spanking. 
A censor should be versed in the me- 
dium that he is appraising. He should 
assume the functions of critic and edu- 
cator by pointing out, on aesthetic 
grounds, the merits and deficiencies of 
a work. He should be able to tell us 
what criteria he employed in his evalua- 
tion. We must expect of a censor what 
we do of a professional critic—a twofold 
ability to separate the subject of a work 
from the artistic treatment of it and to 
be capable of distinguishing between his 
own personal likes or dislikes of the work 
and the aesthetic merit of the creator’s 
product. Whenever possible, a censor, as 
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critics often do, should make compari- 
sons of contemporary works and their 
receptions with the response that revo- 
lutionary works received in the past. He 
must also assume the responsibility of 
deciding when a creative enterprise is 
not in the best interest of society. If it 
should come to pass that a work of great 
aesthetic merit does pose a dangerous 
threat to us, then there is no alternative 
but to cut short such aesthetic license 
until its direct danger to us has dimin- 
ished. 

Censorship in a positive form is what 
the Ten Commandments represent and 
what our Constitution stipulates are our 
rights as citizens. The Ten Command- 
ments are mostly negative in their coun- 
sel but necessary for a moral life in a 
Judaic and Christian context. The Con- 
stitution censors those who would 
abridge our rights and censors us, in 
turn, if we harm our neighbors. Censors 
are quite often to the arts and sciences 
what a system of checks and balances 
is to a democratic government. Al- 
though the censor’s actions are negative 
ones, they often serve as a challenge and 
irritant to creative artists. 

It is doubtful whether many of our 
contemporary censors in the arts have a 
profound reverence for beauty or possess 
the urge for novelty that would add va- 
riety to our monotonous lives. Tolerance 
of new ideas is usually outside their 
province. Their activities in relation to 
the creator may be likened to the alle- 
gory of God’s struggle with Satan, who 
would remake God’s creation after his 
own fashion or destroy it if he could 
not succeed, This allegory may be more 
meaningful if we recall Tolstoy’s demand 
that it would be better not to have any art 
at all than to have the wrong kind of art. 


A Bureau of Aesthetics? 
In summary, creators and censors are 


basically dissimilar personalities. Creators 
use art as though it were a launching pad 
to lift us into the stratosphere for a fresh 
view of this earth. Censors keep us 
moored to earth and erase license and 
excess from our lives. Some censorship 
is necessary, but when it becomes ex- 
cessive itself by making unwarranted in- 
roads into our lives, then it turns from 
a moderating influence into an evil. In 
a democracy, the censor who represents 
the minority has no more right to still 
the voice of the majority than the ma- 
jority has to drown out the voice of the 
minority, whether it be in art, politics, 
or religion. It would not be amiss to 
establish a bureau of aesthetics on the 
national level of government to advise 
the courts on censorship of the arts. Its 
powers, however, should be only ad- 
visory. John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Lib- 
erty could well provide a format for this 
bureau’s actions in the same way that 
John Locke’s Treatise on Civil Govern- 
ment was a guidepost for the authors of 
the American Constitution. 

Although Locke’s theories about tol- 
erance are limited in the religious realm, 
his notions about property and indi- 
vidual rights are in essence democratic 
ideals which have disappeared of late in 
much of our contemporary world. His 
conception of property is not only 
monetary, but includes a man’s good 
name also. Society was created to protect 
and preserve property according to laws 
and rules: “Wherever law ends, tyranny 
begins, if the law be transgressed to 
another’s harm. . . .” If we apply Locke’s 
Principles to the artist, tyranny indeed 
exists. The censor, not even an officer 
of the law in most cases, deprives the 
artist of his property and rights without 
a public trial before a jury. When 
Moralists punish the artist on the basis 
of their own principles, they diminish 
the role of elected legislators and weaken 


the laws of the land. However arbitrary 
and ill-defined legislation concerning 
censorship may be, an artist under these 
laws has a right to face his accusers and 
be defended under the law to protect 
his name and property. The insidious 
ways in which the censor works, how- 
ever, may ironically bring ruin to the 
artist even if he has his day in court. 
Mill’s defense of the creative artist 
would rest on three considerations. A 
man has a right to indulge in eccentrici- 
ties, however odd they be, so long as 
they are not realistically injurious to 
another person. Indeed, it is possible to 
measure the strength of a democracy by 
its frequency of eccentric personalities. 
“Precisely because the tyranny of opin- 
ion is such as to make eccentricity a re- 
proach, it is desirable, in order to break 
through that tyranny, that people should 
be eccentric.” Second, there is little dif- 
ference between the conversion of a man 
into a mechanized cog and the reduction 
of his individuality as an artist to prac- 
tically zero by compelling him to follow 
a censor’s rules for creative productivity. 
“Human nature is not a machine to be 
built after a model, and set to do exactly 
the work prescribed for it, but a tree, 
which requires to grow and develop it- 
self on all sides, according to the tend- 
ency of the inward forces which make 
it a living thing.” Finally, the artist’s 
rights should not be less or more than 
any other citizen’s. “If all mankind minus 
one were of one opinion, and only one 
person were of the contrary opinion, 
mankind would be no more justified in 
silencing that one person than he, if he 
had the power, would be justified in 
silencing mankind.” Eccentricity, indi- 
viduality and rights are anathema to peo- 
ple with the mentality of censors. They 
maliciously equate an artist’s freedom 


with their own ideas. 
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RICHARD SCHLATTER 
Rutgers University 


The idea of a university 


Once upon A TIME I was a professor of 
history. Sometimes I look back upon 
that time as the golden age—the age 
when I was able to indulge my own 
preference for the contemplative life, 
for that life which I had always assumed 
was the life of the university—a life of 
reading, writing, discovery, scholarship, 
research, reflection, and intelligent talk 
with friends and associates, and with the 
young, about things that matter. I used 
to spend, for nine months of the year, 
about three days each week in New 
Brunswick, teaching, getting books from 
the Library, sitting on committees, and 
filling out tedious forms sent out by 
Deans and Provosts. The other four days 
of the week, and three months in the 
summer, were free. Three times in those 
years as a professor, I had a whole year 
off for reading and writing and talking. 
Of course, the reading and writing and 
talking I did in those free periods were 
what made it possible for me to teach 
at all—to have something to talk about. 
Obviously, I did not spend all my free 
time living the life of the mind—I frit- 
tered away as many precious hours on 
gardening and do-it-yourself home re- 
pairs as the next man—and I am sorry 
for it. But this was the life of contem- 
plation, the intellectual life, the life of 
the university. 

Then I became an administrator with 
no time at all for contemplation. But I 
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have been curious to understand the 
form, the idea, the pattern of the insti- 
tution over whose academic destinies I 
am supposed to be presiding. So I have 
been thinking about the subject, the 
idea of a university, willy-nilly. I was 
forced to it, for example, when I heard 
the Dean of the College of Agriculture 
ask what he could expect now that Rut- 
gers had a philosopher for President and 
a historian for Provost. 

A colleague of mine tells me that all 
I could possibly have to say on the sub- 
ject would fall into two categories— 
platitudes to which we all assent, and 
eccentric personal opinions which are 
of interest to no one but myself. I have 
tried to weave the two together. I have 
followed the example of Franklin Roose- 
velt, who is supposed to have told some 
callers at 10 o’clock that he was in favor 
of lowering taxes and some callers at 10:15 
that he was in favor of raising taxes, and 
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Delivered originally as an address at the 1964 
meetings of the Association of Land-grant Col- 
leges and State Universities in Washington, 
DC, last 10 November, this article rejects both 
lamentation and Panglossian optimism in ts 
discussion of the American university. The 
great contribution of the modern university in 
the United States is its fusion in its ideals of 
the ivory tower with the world’s hurly-burly, 
of scholarly isolation with humane values, of 
the cultivated intellect with democratic Te- 


sponsibility. Opposed to the multiversity, Dr. 
Schlatter, the Provost of Rutgers, wants quite 
explicitly to have his intellectual cake while 


eating it at the community’s long table. 


then asked Harry Hopkins at 10:30 to 
weave the two policies together. Per- 
haps my compromise will be as success- 
ful as that of a young Hindu couple I 
once knew at Oxford who had some re- 
ligious scruples about the use of contra- 

ives: They decided to compromise 
by using them half the time; they ended 
up with ten children. 


Newman as Source 

My title, of course, comes from John 
Henry, Cardinal Newman. One hundred 
and thirteen years ago—1852—as the first 
Rector of the newly founded Catholic 
University in Dublin, Newman delivered 
his famous lectures on higher education. 
They were published in 1873 with the 
title, The Idea of a University. And 61 
years after that, in 1933, as an under- 
graduate at Harvard, I read Newman’s 
book—the first book I ever read on the 
subject and the only one I ever read 
until very recently. I have tried in the 
last few months to read a few others, 
they are not inspiring literature. 

Having taken my title from New- 
man, I decided I had better go back and 
reread him after 31 years. I went back 
with some misgivings and trepidation. 
Newman and I have little in common. 
We are both Oxford men, but the Ox- 
ford of his day was not the Oxford of 
my day. Newman was a master of Eng- 
lish prose, and I have a reverent and 
boundless admiration for those who 
write, and consequently think, precisely 
and elegantly. But beyond this, Newman 
Was everything that I am not. He was a 
Professed reactionary. He was heartily 
disliked by Lord Acton and other liberal 
Catholic leaders of his own day. He be- 
longed to a group which, as he himself 
said, “hated instinctively . . . heresy, 
insubordination, resistance to things €s- 
tablished, claims of independence, dis- 
loyalty, innovation, a critical censorious 


spirit.” I won't say that I am categori- 
Si lx fover of i thaws chings, bat’. 
Newman was orthodox, pious, and grave; 
I am by nature skeptical, mocking, and 
ironical. Newman knew nothing about 
science, cared nothing for it, expected 
nothing from it, and was suspicious of 
its claims—a C. P, Snow caricature of a 
humanist. This kind of humanism I de- 
spise. I have an extravagant admiration 
for science as the greatest achievement 
of the human spirit in the modern era. 
And although I never get my philo- 
sophical ideas untangled, | am by nature 
a positivist, a utilitarian, an empiricist, 
and a pragmatist; and I am skeptical of 
the kind of philosophical mysticism 
which so often seems to go hand in 
hand with the spirit of reaction. Finally, 
Newman was an enemy of Charles 
Kingsley and the Christian Socialists of 
Victorian England. But Kingsley and the 
Christian Socialists were the ancestors of 
R. H. Tawney—Fabian, Professor of 
History at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, Christian Socialist, Laborite, 
whose historical works—notably Reli- 
gion and the Rise of Capitalism—and 
whose works of social criticism—es- 
pecially Equality and The Acquisitive 
Society, were my models as a student. 
Incidentally, Professor Tawney was one 
of my PhD examiners. A 

Again, all this is by way of introduc- 
tion to say that I expected to find little 
in Newman that I would agree with 
after 30 years. Hence, I was a little 
astonished to find that in fact I did agree 
with much of what he said. Newman was 
no liberal in a political sense. But he 
did believe in a liberal education—the 
education of a free man. 


Towards Liberation 

Let me read a few quotations from 
Newman on the aims of a liberal educa- 
tion, the idea of a university: 
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Liberal education . . . is simply the 
cultivation of the intellect as such, and 
its object is nothing more or less than 
intellectual excellence. 


When the intellect has once been 
properly trained and formed to have a 
connected view or grasp of things, it will 
display its powers with more or less ef- 
fect according to its particular quality 
and measure in the individual. In the case 
of most men, it makes itself felt in the 
good sense, sobriety of thought, reason- 
ableness, candor,  self-command, and 
steadiness of view which characterize it. 
In some it will have developed habits of 
business, power of influencing others, and 
spit: n others it will elicit the talent 
of philosophical speculation, and lead the 
mind forward to eminence in this or that 
intellectual department. In all it will be 
a faculty of entering with comparative 
ease into any subject of thought, and 
taking up with aptitude any science or 
profession. 

A university training is the great ordi- 
nary means to a great but ordinary end; 
it aims at raising the intellectual tone of 
society, at cultivating the public mind, at 
purifying the national taste, at supplying 
true principles to popular enthusiasm and 
fixed aims to popular aspiration, at giving 
enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of 
the age, at facilitating the exercise of po- 
litical power, and refining the inter- 
course of private life. 


In all this, I find myself very largely 
in agreement with Newman. This is my 
notion of at least one of the basic pur- 
poses of any university. Of course it is 
old-fashioned, aristocratic in the wrong 
sense, narrow—not nearly as broad and 
rich and full of life as the modern Ameri- 
can university itself is and should be. 
Perhaps I should say that this is part of 
my idea of a university; it should include 
this as well as much more. What is lack- 
ing in this picture? 

Well, it says too little about research, 
especially scientific research. In fact, 
Clark Kerr says that idea of a university 
which I have been sketching was out-of- 
date a hundred years ago. “This beauti- 
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ful world,” he says, “was being shattered 
forever even as it was being so beauti- 
fully portrayed. By 1852, when Newman 
wrote, the German universities were be- 
coming the new model. The democratic 
and industrial and scientific revolutions 
were all well underway in the western 
world. The gentleman ‘at home in any 
society’ was soon to be at home in none. 
Science was beginning to take the place 
of moral philosophy, research the place 
of teaching.” 

This statement contains, I think, sev- 
eral serious errors: The German uni- 
versities had nothing to do with de- 
mocracy; science was not replacing 
moral philosophy, nor did research re- 
place teaching. But it is true that sci- 
ence and scientific research have mush- 
roomed in the universities in the last 50 
years. Graduate studies in the sciences 
and scientific research institutes have 
become the largest and most expensive 
units of the modern university, and their 
close connections with government and 
industry have helped to make them 
powerful political forces within the uni- 
versity. And this is as it should be be- 
cause scientific knowledge is the princi- 
pal achievement of mankind in the last 
300 years. Universities were slow to 
understand the revolutionary growth of 
scientific knowledge and to give it due 
recognition within the academy. There 
are still some old-fashioned humanists 
who are jealous and suspicious of sci- 
ence and who lament that science in the 
university has altered the liberal aims and 
purposes of the university. I do not be- 
lieve that is true, and it is clear that sci- 
ence has introduced a revolutionary and 
dynamic new knowledge into the old 
liberal university. It has not altered the 
university’s purposes, although it has 
shifted the emphasis from the preserva- 
tion and transmission of traditional 
knowledge—still a part of the universi- 


ties’ task—to the discovery of new 
knowledge—which was always a part 
of the universitics’ task, But we must 
certainly include scientific research and 
the discovery of new knowledge as an 
important new emphasis in the modern 
university. 


Human Relevance 

What else must we add to the tradi- 
tional idea of a university to arrive at a 
definition of the modern American uni- 
versity? The important new thing, as I 
see it, is not science. After all, science is 
just knowledge, and universities are the 
natural homes of knowledge. The new 
element in the modern American uni- 
versity is the emphasis on the applica- 
tion of knowledge to the relief of man’s 
estate. 

For various reasons, Americans in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century 
asked themselves the question: Knowl- 
edge for what? And in answering that 
question, they decided that the old lib- 
eral, classical ideal of Newman was, not 
wrong, but inadequate—too restricted, 
too narrow—and to that ideal of the 
liberal university they added the various 
applied arts and sciences. First came agri- 
culture and engineering, and then phar- 
macy, social work, nursing, institutes of 
urban studies, of statistics, of practical 
politics—a long list which is not yet com- 
plete and never will be complete. To- 
gether, the new applied disciplines and 
the older liberal disciplines are designed 
to educate men and women for citizen- 
ship in a democratic society. This new 
kind of university was to educate a 
larger number of people, a larger propor- 
tion of the population, than had ever be- 
fore gone to college, and it was to edu- 
cate something which we might call the 
democratic intellect. 

This ideal of a broad education, in- 
cluding very much that is practical and 


applied, is America’s great contribution 
to higher education. It is certainly part 
of my idea of what a university is and 
should be. It does not replace the old 
idea of the liberal education, but it adds 
to it and in fact, I think, strengthens that 
old education. 

For if the applied sciences profit by 
being taught and investigated within the 
university (and they do), technical 
schools and schools for applied science in 
recent years in America have more and 
more been trying to turn themselves into 
universities. They have been bringing 
into their curriculum all the traditional 
disciplines of the college of arts and 
sciences so that now the division of the 
humanities is an important part of the 
work at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The union of applied and liberal 
arts and sciences has strengthened the 
latter as well as the former. Too often, 
those branches of knowledge which are 
entirely divorced from all considerations 
of practice run off into the direction of 
pedantry and triviality. This is not only 
true of the humanities; the sciences too 
can become pedantic and trivial if they 
do not keep asking themselves the ques- 
tion: Knowledge for what? Scholars, 
whether they are scientists or social sci- 
entists or humanists, who divorce them- 
selves entirely from the practical life 
of the world around them tend to be 
like Leparello in Mozart’s opera: While 
Don Giovanni seduces the girls and en- 
joys himself, Leparello notes down the 
time, the place, and a description of the 
girl, The great strength of the public 
universities is that the liberal professions, 
the applied disciplines, and the liberal 
arts all live under the same roof. 

Now what are the practical implica- 
tions of such a view of the nature of the 
university? In the first place it leads to 
a denial of Mr. Kerr's assertion that one 
thing is as good as another and that the 
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modern university is and ought to be a 
multiversity without any unifying pur- 
pose. Here I would agree with Dean 
Brown of Princeton, for whom the idea 
of a university includes the notion that 
an education should make men wise and 
free. The liberal university should em- 
phasize humane values and the civilizing 
assumptions and concepts which free 
men from “superstition, prejudice, arro- 
gance, hatred, tyranny, greed, insensitiv- 
ity, and cynicism, and which strengthen 
in men their sense of dedication to the 
dignity of their fellowmen and their 
self-fulfillment in all things good and 
beautiful.” 


College at Core 


But if all these are still the main pur- 
pose, as they always have been, of the 
liberal university, then the college of 
arts and sciences is still the heart of the 
university. Here it is that students ac- 
quire those intellectual virtues and ex- 
cellences which characterize the edu- 
cated person, the man and woman of 
good sense good judgment. Here it is 
that they absorb those assumptions and 
values on which our civilization rests; 
here it is that they learn that knowledge 
is but a means to wisdom. 

Professional schools and research in- 
stitutes have their own special aims and 
purposes. They discover new knowl- 
edge and disseminate and apply it. They 
can, and in some cases do, exist apart 
from a college of liberal arts and sci- 
ences. But the thing that distinguishes a 
university is that the professional schools 
are attached to a college of liberal arts 
as the unifying and integrating element 
—what the common parking grievance 
is to Mr. Kerr’s multiversity. One can 
have a university without a school of 
architecture or of public health, but not 
without a college of arts and sciences. 

But if the college of arts and sciences 
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is to be the heart of the university, it 
must remain a college devoted to the 
ideal of liberal education. The enemies 
of that ideal are professionalism, spe- 
cialization, vocationalism. These enemies 
come in many guises and disguises. There 
are the parents who are thinking of 
careers for their children and who want 
what they call “something practical.” 
As a parent of two college students who, 
I hope, will someday become self-sup- 
porting, I understand the plea. But we 
must, in a sensible and practical way, 
resist the pressure of the parent. 

The parents are not, however, the 
worst enemies here—nor the students. 
The worst offenders are the professors 
of the liberal arts and sciences. To begin 
in my own house, it is the historians who 
are always forgetting that the purpose of 
teaching history in the college is not to 
produce professional historians, not to 
teach students how to do historical re- 
search, but to teach them something of 
the discipline and method of the histori- 
cal way of thinking, something of the 
human experience of the past, for the 
purpose of making them liberally edu- 
cated citizens. Other enemies here are 
the scientists—biologists for example, who 
think only of getting undergraduates into 
medical school, even if that means mak- 
ing them take courses which they will 
have to take all over again once they get 
there. Someday I would like to discover 
at Rutgers a student in physics, or chem- 
istry, or biology, who is not enrolled 
in his major because he intends to go on 
in it professionally, but simply because 
these are, in fact, great intellectual disci- 
plines, major branches of knowledge 
which offer the student a liberal educa- 
tion. Because I believe in a liberal educa- 
tion, and because I believe that the study 
of science is one of the pathways leading 
to that kind of education, I would like 
to see it made available as a major to 


other than professional students in the 
undergraduate colleges. Perhaps this is 
utopian. 


Contra Service Station 


In addition to these enemies of pro- 
fessionalism and specialization, there is 
the old battle with vocationalism—a form 
of professionalism without the dignity of 
the adjective “learned.” We all agree 
that the university should not teach the 
arts of the barber, the auto mechanic, and 
the stenographer; but we are not so 
sure in other cases, and we are under 
constant pressure to “give a course” in 
anything which any powerful group in 
the community wants somebody to learn 
at public expense. Someone proposed re- 
cently that we at Rutgers ought to start 
teaching rural migrants to the city how 
to manipulate flush toilets. And once 
such courses get into the catalogue, 
someone always wants to start a graduate 
program in the subject. 

We must resist becoming a service 
station. We must insist that our major 
interest is the learned disciplines, scholar- 
ship, and science. The applied arts and 
sciences, and the service courses taught 
in the university, must be those which 
apply the kind of learning and science 
which the university cultivates. When 
I came to Rutgers, we had a course 
called “How to Answer the Telephone.” 
That is the wrong kind of vocational 
training. But, on the other hand, I think 
It was a great tragedy in American intel- 
lectual life when the traditional universi- 
ties in the nineteenth century decided 
that the training of elementary and high 
school teachers was a kind of vocational 
education which had no place in the 
university, The result was disastrous for 
education as a whole, and I am de- 
lighted with the various plans, such as 
the Master of Arts in Teaching pro- 
grams, to bring teacher-education back 


into the university and fasten it to the 
basic disciplines with which it has nat- 
ural connections. 

Another implication of my idea of a 
university is that the university must em- 
brace as many as possible of the serious 
intellectual disciplines. Both faculty and 
students should live in a room with a 
panoramic view. The whole spectrum of 
knowledge should be laid out before 
them. This is an impossible ideal for any 
but the richest and largest universities 
in the modern world. No one university 
can, for example, teach all the languages. 
But we must constantly reach out to em- 
brace more and more and more subjects. 
This is a serious problem: It is easy 
enough to add an instructor; but if he is 
any good, he soon becomes a professor 
who wants books and laboratories and 
graduate students, and all this costs a 
great deal of money. But in an expand- 
ing university—and what public univer- 
sity is not expanding?—we have greater 
opportunities than we have ever had to 
enlarge the number of our studies. 

Another implication of this theory of 
liberal education and of the college of 
liberal arts and sciences is that the stu- 
dent is not to be crammed with facts, 
most of which he will forget in any case. 
The aim is not to make him familiar with 
current events, the latest newspaper and 
magazine information, some standard set 
of notions contained in someone’s list of 
the great books; it is not to pour into him 
superficial speaking-acquaintance knowl- 
edge by requiring his attendance in sur- 
vey courses in the humanities, social sci- 
ences, biological, physical, and earth 
sciences. It is not a cause for despair if 
this student has never read a sonnet of 
Shakespeare, if that one does not know 
the date of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and if another 
cannot give an account of the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics. The remedy 
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for ignorance is not to give another re- 

wired course. The mind is not a bottle 
to be filled with information; it is a 
power which must be developed, trained, 
strengthened, and disciplined. The edu- 
cated mind knows how to acquire the 
information it needs, how to select, criti- 
cize, judge. 


Community in Thought 

To cultivate such a temper of mind, 
both teacher and student must be given 
the leisure to reflect and to speculate. 
They should be given snack bars with- 
out juke-boxes; dining rooms which are 
not primarily places in which to eat— 
one can eat anywhere—but places in 
which to talk; lounges, meeting rooms, 
student centers, bookrooms, distinguished 
lecturers, exhibitions, concerts, plays— 
and the leisure to enjoy all these. For 
both professor and student, the univer- 
sity should be a community of intellec- 
tuals who have time to think. 

Essential to this liberal idea of the uni- 
versity and of the college of arts and 
sciences is freedom; not merely free- 
dom from the obvious tyrannies—politi- 
cal, religious, academic—but freedom 
from the practical tyrannies of bureauc- 
racy and of involvement in the everyday 
world where cold war apologetics, 
grants-in-aid from foundations and gov- 
ernment to rid the world of cancer and 
juvenile delinquency and traffic jams and 
water pollution and mosquitoes and heart 
disease and all the other ills—real ills— 
of modern man divert the scholar and 
the student from the main object. These 
can suffocate us so that we have no time 
for the cultivation of the intellect, the 
strengthening of the judgment, the lib- 
eral preparation for a life of reason and 
of freedom and independence. At its 
best, the university should be in part a 
retreat from the world, a cloister, an 
ivory tower. Young men and women 
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should have one period free from the 
pressures of everyday life in which to 
cultivate the private gardens of the in- 
tellect. And all this, of course, is to be 
coupled with intellectual excellence. 

My idea, then, of a great university is 
that it should be, especially in the col- 
lege of arts and sciences, something of 
an ivory tower inhabited by excellent 
scholars and teachers devoted to train- 
ing the minds of young men and 
women who are temporarily removed 
from the distractions of the world and 
are living the life of contemplation, An 
educational theorist of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Hugh of St. Victor, wrote these 
words: “When a certain wise man (Ber- 
nard of Chartres) was asked what is 
the method and form of learning, he re- 
plied, ‘a humble mind, zeal for inquiry, 
a quiet life, silent investigation, poverty, 
and a foreign land: these are wont to 
reveal to many what is obscure in their 
reading.” 

But my idea of a university includes 
more than this traditional liberal ideal. 
I want to see joined with the college of 
arts and sciences the research divisions 
and institutes, the professional schools, 
and those various applied arts and sci- 
ences that are connected in one way or 
another with the older learned disciplines 
in their intellectual foundations. All 
these should be held together in one great 
community by a common devotion to 
humane values, the scholarly search for 
truth, the discovery of new knowledge, 
and the service of the democratic com- 
munity. 


The Educable Mass 

And at this point, I find myself much 
more in agreement with Clark Kerr than 
with Dean Brown. Dean Brown does not 
believe that the university should try to 
educate an “almost limitless number of 
our youth,” or that we should produce 


PhDs by the thousands; he deplores the 
idea that useful knowledge can be ob- 
tained by research and supplied on 
order, or that a stable of specialists can 
be made available to government, in- 
dustry, and community agencies with 
no impairment of the university’s nor- 
mal activities; he does not believe it pos- 
sible, finally, that thousands of people, 
ranging from 18 years of age to 80 can 
be provided adult education in all flavors 
and package sizes, and at all hours and 
locations. But surely all this is a part of 
the job of the modern American uni- 
versity. We are living in a mass society, 
and universities are necessarily mass insti- 
tutions. Small universities produce leaders 
for small societies. If we cannot produce, 
in huge universities, leaders for huge 
societies, then we are lost. I know of no 
reason why we cannot adapt to the new 
needs. 

In my idea of a university, we are com- 
mitted to admitting as many students as 
we possibly can from all those applicants 
who are educable. We must do every- 
thing we can to expand, to make a place 
for the large number of people whom 
we know are going to be knocking on 
our doors. We know, at the same time, 
that we will never have enough money 
to do the kind of job that we would like 
to do. Here I think we should remember 
that this is not a new complaint. No one 
has ever had enough money in the world 
of higher education to do the kind of 
job he would like to do. In 1872, Dan- 
iel Gilman, who was soon to become the 
first President of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, resigned the librarianship of Yale 
College because he could not obtain an 
assistant and had himself to light the 
fire in the stove every morning. In 1848, 
the President of Harvard College la- 
mented that Harvard had no funds what- 
Soever for the purchase of scientific 
equipment, that the Harvard College 


library had only 53,000 volumes, a por- 
tion of which were of no use at all be- 
cause they had been given to the library 
by private donors who did not want to 
give them shelfroom, and that the li- 
brary had only $800 a year for the pur- 
chase of new books. So when we la- 
ment our lack of funds and call loudly 
for more—and we should, I think, con- 
tinue to do this with all our might—we 
should also remember that there were no 
universities in the world, before about 
1900, as rich as the average American 
public university is today. We are not 
poor. 


Leverage in Instruction 

Nevertheless, we are not going to have 
enough money; and even if we had 
enough money, we would not be able to 
find enough able scholar-teachers to do 
the job which we would like to do. The 
result is, it seems to me, that we must 
explore every possible new method of 
instruction. We must think about tele- 
vision; we must think about the possi- 
bility of letting students do more by 
themselves. We must think about whether 
a trimester or quarter system would be 
better than our present system. We must 
never forget that our traditional meth- 
ods of instruction—two terms of 15 or 
16 or 17 weeks each, three periods of 50 
minutes each or two periods of 75 
minutes each, weekly laboratories of two 
or three hours each, three-credit and 
four-credit and five-credit courses—are 
neither very ancient nor at all sacrosanct. 
They can be improved upon. Our job is 
the education of vast numbers of youth. 
Our means will be less than ideal. We 
must do whatever we can to make the 
most of our resources. a 

We need to provide continuing edu- 
cation for all ages in all kinds of subjects 
in every kind of location. In a modern 
society, the university must keep con- 
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tact with people who have graduated and 
must bring knowledge to those who have 
use for it wherever they are for so long 
as they live. And this is good for the uni- 
versity as well as for the society because 
it gives us in the university a sense of 
our role in creating the good society. 
And we certainly should stand ready to 
answer the questions which government 
and industry and the community need 
to have answered. If universities cannot 
tell us what to do about juvenile de- 
linquency or unemployment or segrega- 
tion or poverty, then who can? And to 
what purpose are our psychologists and 
sociologists and economists conducting 
their researches? 

There are, of course, dangers in em- 
phasizing any one aspect of the univer- 
sity to the detriment of the others. Mr. 
Kerr, I think, puts all the emphasis on 
useful knowledge, and Dean Brown puts 
all the emphasis on humane wisdom. But 
the wise man who lives in a society of 
ignorant men and who himself is ig- 
norant of the ways and means of ac- 
complishing good ends is of no use to 
the world; nor is the competent tech- 
nician who does not know what to do 
with his useful know-how. We need 
both wise men and technicians working 
together. 

As a historian and a humanist, I am 
aware, of course, that we are always in 
danger of overemphasis here and neglect 
there. We are all aware of the danger 
that, in a world of government grants 
and in a world where the wonders of 
science capture the imagination of every 
man and woman in the country, the hu- 
manities may be starved. One of the 
weaknesses of the land-grant colleges has 
been their neglect of the humanities in 
the past. I think everybody now senses 
this danger. I certainly want to see the 
humanities strengthened throughout the 
country, whether by way of a National 
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Humanities Foundation or by other ap- 
propriate means. 


The Question of Frills 


This mention of the humanities, com- 
ing after my own emphasis upon the ne- 
cessity for spending our money wisely 
and using our resources as efficiently as 
possible, leads me to make one final ob- 
servation. We who work in the ad- 
ministration of the university are being 
constantly asked the question: Are you 
spending all your money on essentials, 
or are you going in for frills? 

That is a very dangerous question and 
one which makes me wary every time 
it is asked. What is so dangerous about 
it? The danger lies in the definition of 
frills. There are people who define frills 
as everything that is not of immedi- 
ate practical importance—everything, in 
short, that has to do with the spirit of 
man, everything that has to do with 
civilization, everything that has to do 
with what I would call in the broadest 
sense of the word, religion—that which 
distinguishes man from the rest of crea- 
tion. 

The modern public university should, 
I think, be housed in beautiful, well-de- 
signed, spacious buildings which will, in 
the words of Eero Saarinen, “shelter and 
enhance man’s life on earth and fulfill 
his belief in the nobility of his existence.” 
The buildings should express the spiri- 
tual aspirations and ideals of the citizens 
of the community. The university should 
be a home for the arts—drama, dance, 
music, painting, and sculpture. All of 
these things are, by some people, called 
frills. Some people are suspicious if we 
build a well-designed building because 
they think we are wasting the taxpayers’ 
money, although, in fact, well-designed 
buildings are cheaper and more efficient 
than poorly designed ones. A distin- 
guished architect was recently told by 
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the Governors of a state university in the 
West that he must make the outside of 
their new building Jook cheap, whatever 
it cost in fact. No one that I know of 
ever writes a letter to our Board of Gov- 
ernors at Rutgers demanding that the 
State University avoid that which is 
shoddy, banal, commonplace, undignified, 
ugly, unworthy of the people of New 
Jersey. I wonder what would happen 
if we tried at Rutgers to build so useless 
a building as the Parthenon or the Ca- 
thedral of Chartres, or if we asked a 
modern Raphael or Michelangelo to 
decorate our library. We do not accuse 
the Athenians or the French or the 
Church of wasting money on these 
things; yet fifth-century Greece, thir- 
teenth-century France, and Renaissance 
Rome were all much poorer and less 
populous societies than twentieth-cen- 
tury New Jersey. These things are not 
frills. They are expressions of spiritual 
excellence. They express the real and 
permanent value of these great civiliza- 
tions, that which distinguished them 
from the barbarians around them. Ex- 
cellence of this kind is, I think, as es- 
sential to my idea of a university as is 
the austere excellence of scholarship 
and science. 


Having It Both Ways 

I want a university, not a multiver- 
sity; I want it held together by the col- 
lege of arts and sciences; but joined to 
the college of arts and sciences, I want 
every possible professional and graduate 
study and every applied art or science 
which has roots in the disciplines of the 
college. I want the university to reach 
out into the community by extension and 
b, continuing education courses; and I 
Want it to serve the whole, the great 
Cosmopolitan, mass, urban society 10 
which we live and we are going to live. 
Mr. Kerr and Dean Brown would say 


that I want to have my cake and cat 
it, too. I do. 

In his recent learned and wise book, 
The Machine and the Garden, Leo Marx 
speaks of our “national preference for 
having it both ways.” The basic meta- 
phor of American culture and of Ameri- 
can literature, he shows us, is the contrast 
between the garden and the machine, the 
pastoral and the urban, humanism and 
technology, the ideal and the practically 
necessary, the rural and the industrial, 
tradition and progress, the ivory tower 
and the market place. The hero of the 
book—I am not sure Professor Marx in- 
tended it so—is Thomas Jefferson, who, 
of course, had ideas about a university 
and founded a great one. Jefferson, too, 
wanted to have it both ways. He wanted 
with all his heart to hold fast to the 
static values of the old agrarian and 
pastoral society of the past, and yet he 
believed in progress and in the reality 
of change. He would not repudiate 
either: “rather he kept his hold upon 
both, using the facts of [industrial] 
power to check a proclivity toward 
wishful thinking, and avoiding the shal- 
lows of simple pragmatism by an in- 
sistence upon the need for. . . long- 
range ideals.” “He [wanted] to preserve 
a provincial, rural society, but he [was] 
devoted to the advance of science, tech- 
nology, and the arts.” No doubt this 
ambiguity at the center of his thought 
led him into inconsistencies; but here 
we must dispense with shallow notions 
of consistency. “Jefferson’s genius lay in 
his capacity to respond to the dream, 
yet to disengage himself from it.” 
“Recognizing that the ideal society . . . 
was unattainable, he kept it in view as 
a kind of model, a guide to long-range 

olicies as indispensable to intelligent 
political action as the recognition of 
present necessities.” He too tried to have 
his cake and eat it too. 
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Structure of the disciplines 
as an educational slogan 


ALMOsT HALF a century ago, William 
Heard Kilpatrick raised the question as 
to whether the new and exciting term 
project method ought to be admitted 
into educational discourse (5). He gave 
it an unqualified endorsement. Ever since 
the publication of Jerome Bruner’s in- 
fluential book (3), structure of the disci- 
plines has generated the same kind of 
excitement, not only on the part of edu- 
cationists, but among academicians as 
well. The proposal that the structure of 
the disciplines can provide a workable 
basis for curriculum organization seems 
to have struck a responsive chord among 
many who apparently see it as a desirable 
substitute for such other watchwords 
as core and life adjustment, which are 
falling or have fallen out of popular and 
professional favor. In just a few years, 
structure of the disciplines has become a 
kind of rallying cry occupying about 
the same position that the whole child 
and education for democratic living have 
held in other times. More than any other 
term, it seems to reflect the new intel- 
lectual rigor which is supposed to be 
characteristic of such recent educational 
phenomena as the modern mathematics 
programs and the National Science 
Foundation’s science curricula. 

As with other slogans, one of the 
difficulties with structure of the disci- 
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plines is that there is some confusion as 
to what it means. The Process of Educa- 
tion was basically a conference report of 
fewer than 100 pages, less than a third 
of which was devoted to this topic. It 
was admittedly not intended to provide 
definitive answers, merely to state hypo- 
theses. As a result, the problem of de- 
fining the term and resolving its impli- 
cations was left open to debate and 
interpretation. In time, structure of the 
disciplines has been imbued with almost 
mystical qualities, and its stature as an 
educational slogan has grown, but its 
usefulness as an educational concept may 
have become somewhat obscured. 


W hat Does It Mean? 

The question of what is a discipline, 
and the question of what constitutes 
structure, have been central to the dis- 
cussion of the new term. Several articles 
have been written, attempting the job of 
definition, which have either directly or 
implicitly expressed approval of Bruner’s 
i Oo ee ae eee 

Much of our current thinking about curricu- 
lar issues entails our newest catchword, “struc- 
ture of the disciplines.” In this analysis, Dr. 
Kliebard, who teaches in the Department of 
Curriculum and Instruction at Madison, identi- 
fies some overlooked dangers in this provoca- 
tive idea and argues for full attention to such 
other considerations as human relevance in de- 
termining what shall be taught in our schools. 


point of view vis-d-vis the problem-cen- 
tered or directly functional approach to 
curriculum organization. One description 
ascribed to disciplines the properties of 
analytic simplification, synthetic coordi- 
nation, and dynamism (8); another the 
characteristics of a domain, a method- 
ology, and a history or tradition (4); 
and a third sces disciplines as having 
conceptual and syntactical dimensions 
(9). These analyses were intended, at 
least in part, to demonstrate that the 
organized intellectual resources we call 
disciplines possess certain attributes which 
uniquely qualify them for teaching and 
learning. Unfortunately, it is easy to 
misinterpret these statements as imply- 
ing a kind of caste system in which 
certain fields can be placed in a more 
exalted position in the academic hier- 
archy than others. Characteristics which 
have been ascribed to disciplines are 
taken to be criteria which in effect 
qualify certain fields as bona fide disci- 
plines and which serve to exclude others. 
Certain prestigious disciplines, like mathe- 
matics and physics, become paragons 
which other fields of study are to emu- 
late. As a matter of fact, a considerable 
amount of speculation in educational 
circles has taken the form of agonizing 
over whether education itself qualifies 
as a discipline or whether it has to be 
assigned to some kind of academic limbo. 
The tendency has been to use the term 
field of study for areas like education 
which presumably do not possess the 
Proper set of credentials, and to reserve 
discipline for fields like mathematics and 
physics which are well established. One 
Problem arising from such a distinction 
is that, by implication, disciplines are 
considered as entitled to a place in the 
Curriculum, whereas fields of study are 
not. 

Speculation about the term structure 
has sometimes involved the dissection of 


certain recognized disciplines with a view 
to exposing their elemental framework. 
This has occasionally taken the form of 
constructing models which are designed 
to illustrate graphically the complex in- 
terrelationships within a discipline. The 
assumption has been that once the su- 
perficial characteristics have been stripped 
away and the bare bones revealed, the 
problem of organizing the field for 
teaching purposes will become markedly 
simplified. 
The Simple Origins 

By contrast, the examples which 
Bruner himself used to illustrate what he 
means by structure are simple and un- 
dramatic. The structure of biology, he 
says, may be seen through the “basic 
relation between external stimulation 
and locomotor action” to which concepts 
like tropism and explanations of the 
swarming of locusts can be related (3). 
In algebra, structure is related to the 
fundamental concepts of commutation, 
distribution, and association. Emphasis 
on these “three fundamentals” presum- 
ably will provide the basis for under- 
standing a wide variety of algebraic 
operations. The structure of English in- 
volves “the subtle structure of a sen- 
tence” and the way in which variety can 
be introduced into the form of language 
without changing the meaning. Not only 
do Bruner’s illustrations fail to suggest 
a kind of magical inner core of inter- 
related principles to which everything in 
that field may be related, but they all 
represent quite different orders of things. 
At one point, Bruner even suggests that 
structure may take the form of a kind of 
feeling of empathy or an ability to see 
parallels. Thus, in history, “If a student 
could grasp in its most human sense the 
weariness of Europe at the close of the 
Hundred Years’ War and how it created 
the conditions for a workable but not 
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of what is fundamental to 
that discipline, No one would claim that 
historians, for example, are of one mind 
as to what the structure of history is or 
how history should be taught.* 

None of Bruner’s illustrations, there- 
fore, implies that the disciplines are 
necessarily modeled around a skeleton of 
interrelated principles the general form 
of which is common to all disciplines and 
which must be relentlessly sought out 
Ke py before that subject can be 

ly taught. What does seem to be 
implied are two simple but important 
propositions: The first is that the cur- 
riculum ought to be organized around 
certain familiar subdivisions of knowl- 
edge, which Bruner chooses to call dis- 
ciplines, and not around problems, social 
or personal, There is no suggestion, how- 
ever, that any field of study must pre- 
sent an approved pedigree in order to 
be admitted to membership as a disci- 
pline. As a matter of fact, one important 


1Samuel Eliot Morison has recently criti- 


cized the approach to the teaching of history 
that was developed by panas Services, 
Incorporated, an organization of academicians 


from Harvard and MIT. Recognizing that his 
views are outside the “‘Brunerian’ Eose of 
reference,” Professor Morison nevertheless ex- 
pressed a preference for the narrative tradi- 
tion in history, Morison also confessed to some 
difficulty in“ understanding the aims of the 
Á F peie was written “in 

idiom.” ently the scholars who 

worked on the peie pet d fluency in 
that dialect as a byproduct of dealing with 
pedagogical problems (6). 
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matter which Bruner leaves unresolved 
is the question of which subdivisions of 
knowledge are appropriate for study in 
the various of schooling and 
which should be excluded. The second 
proposition, implied by the word struc- 
ture, is that the curriculum in these sub- 
jects ought to reflect what is central 
rather than what is peripheral to the 
fields. It is an attempt to avoid such ob- 
vious pitfalls in the teaching of subject 
matter as the mechanical manipulation 
of formulae in mathematics and the bar- 
ren teaching of history as a congeries of 
unrelated dates and events. The prob- 
lem of organizing a field for teaching 
and learning, then, is not one of search- 
ing for the structure and then trans- 
mitting it iz toto, but one of determining 
which of the basic principles, theories, 
concepts, and the like can be adapted for 
this purpose. 

Is It Useful? 


As an educational watchword, struc- 
ture of the disciplines is certainly not 
without merit, The most obvious fea- 
ture of the term is that it focuses the 
educational spotlight on knowledge in 
its various dimensions as the basic stock 
in trade of the schools, In the recent 
past, educationists have paid lip-service 
to the importance of knowledge as a 
fundamental factor in curriculum plan- 
ning, but they have rarely given it the 
attention it deserves. The least that can 
be said is that structure of the disciplines 
may enliven the debate as to whether 
knowledge should be used instrumentally 
in the schools as a means of solving prob- 
lems or whether it should be studied di- 
rectly. Out of that debate a new con- 
sensus may eventually emerge, perhaps 
along the lines that Bellack has already 
suggested (7). 

‘As has been noted, a second feature 
of the term is that it distinctly implies 


hat in planning the curriculum around 
organized fields of know an effort 
must be made to emphasize what is 
fundamental to those fields and to mini- 
mize what is peripheral. This is not an 
unimportant consideration because there 
is reason to believe that a curriculum 
organized around subject-matter fields 
may lead to mechanistic teaching and 
learning unrelated to the kind of intel- 
lectual activity that characterizes the 
highest levels of scholarship. It is, how- 
ever, not the first time that an effort has 
been made to plan a curriculum around 
what is basic to a field of study (2). 
There are also some negative aspects 
to the way that structure of the disci- 
plines has been interpreted and used, and 
if we are at all serious about the reevalua- 
tion of the curriculum which seems to 
be taking place, we ought at least to be 
aware of them. One of the obvious facts 
of life in curriculum planning is that not 
all of the subdivisions of knowledge can 
be incorporated into the curriculum. 
There simply is not enough time avail- 
able, even assuming twelve years of 
schooling, to do this in any systematic 
kind of way. One is faced, then, with 
two basic alternatives: The first is to re- 
organize several subdivisions into broader 
units. This has been reasonably su 
in certain instances and has met with 
undistinguished results in others. Botany, 
zoology, and physiology have been suc- 
cessfully combined and taught under the 
rubric of biology, but unresolved prob- 
lems still plague the broad fields of 
social studies and English. The other 
alternative is simply to make choices 
from among the various disciplines, se- 
lecting those that seem more important 
than others, 


Some Dangers 
If we are to be guided by a narrow 
and limiting conception of structure of 


concept , 
is that so much attention will be directed 
to internal investigation of each of the 


rarely a participant 


T a a collection of independent studies. 
It is (or at least people try to make it) 
an approximation of what it is important 
to know. 
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There are signs already that this criti- 
cal question may reduce itself to a power 
struggle among the various disciplines 
and will be decided on such factors as 
which discipline can gain enough fed- 
eral and foundational support to secure 
a foothold in the curricula of American 
schools. The American Anthropological 
Association, for example, has succeeded 
in acquiring financial support from the 
National Science Foundation and is seek- 
ing a place for anthropology in the high- 
school curriculum. No major support has 
been forthcoming, however, for the 
claims of astronomy, psychology, social 
psychology, and philosophy. Few people 
would conceive of this as a desirable situ- 
ation. It seems to be occurring, however, 
as a byproduct of an extraordinary em- 
phasis on the curriculum in individual 
subject fields and a corresponding lack 
of attention to how all of the parts fit 
together. 

The third danger implicit in some of 
the proposals associated with the struc- 
ture of the disciplines is perhaps the 
most subtle. It is that schooling and the 
world of affairs will become even more 
sharply disjoined than is already the case 
as part of an unwholesome fission be- 
tween theory and practice. This, of 
course, is a recurring and complex prob- 
lem. It has become particularly acute, 
however, as a result of the tendency on 
the part of academicians who have been 
developing courses of study in the vari- 
ous disciplines in effect to interpret 
structure almost exclusively in terms of 
theory. An academician’s bias is almost 
inevitably toward theoretical concerns 
because theory frequently represents the 
crowning accomplishment in his field. 
This does mot mean that theory ought to 
dominate every stage of instruction. This 
criticism is not intended to resurrect the 
old cry of “subject-matter specialist” 
once again as a term of opprobrium. It 
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does recognize that a scholar’s commit- 
ment to his discipline and his expertise 
in that field are not the only qualifica- 
tions that are appropriate to planning 
a curriculum. It is a little late in the day 
to argue that the academician has no 
place in the development of courses of 
study, but it is quite another thing to 
hold these scholars in such awe as to 
preclude a useful dialogue among edu- 
cationists and academicians mutually 
concerned with school programs. 


The Issue of Relevance 

Paradoxically, it was a professor of 
physics who, in a recent interview, made 
the overemphasis on theory a focal point 
of what is perhaps the sharpest attack 
on some of the new “structured” courses 
in the sciences and mathematics. Refer- 
ring to these new curricula as a form of 
“educational carpet baggery” and to the 
superintendents and school boards who 
implement them as “scalawags,” Profes- 
sor Calandra directed much of his criti- 
cism at what he considers to be a decided 
overemphasis on theory in programs like 
the ones sponsored by pssc and cpa and 
an “unfortunate divorce of pure mathe- 
matics from applied mathematics” in the 
new mathematics programs (7). Over- 
emphasis on theoretical abstractions and 
the creation of a dichotomy between 
theory and practice, in turn, may serve 
to obscure the relevance of schooling to 
the world of affairs. It is at least possible 
that intensive and continuous stress on 
theory will, in the mind of the student, 
remove that discipline from the arena of 
human activity out of which it arose. 
Structure, when equated with theory, 
can contribute to that unfortunate de- 
tachment. 

It should be obvious that none of the 
dangers enumerated here is a necessary 
concomitant of structure of the disct- 
plines as an educational slogan. As a 


matter of fact, several of the programs 
which are now identified with that term 
were under way before the publication 
of The Process of Education. Neverthe- 
less, the phrase seems to capture the 
tenor of much of what has been done in 
the name of the new academic excel- 
lence and is presently very much in 
vogue. Its effect, however, is difficult to 
assess. On the one hand, the term has 
served to stimulate novel curriculum 
thinking and sharpen debate on certain 
issues; on the other, it has generated some 
complex problems. Each of these prob- 
lems poses a potential obstacle to the 
development of a coherent and effective 
program for our schools. On balance, 
one must conclude that the recent em- 
phasis on structure of the disciplines as 
the cornerstone of curriculum planning 
is a rather mixed blessing. 
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Issues fs 
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Academy of Education. Intended to 
parallel in general purpose and prestige 
the National Academy of Sciences and 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, a new National Academy of 
Education was chartered late last month 
by the New York State Board of Re- 
gents. The Academy’s draft constitution 
declares that it “shall serve as a forum 
for conversation, debate, mutual instruc- 
tion; a rostrum for the communication 
of accurate information and informed 
opinion; a stimulus for imaginative and 
fruitful research.” According to its first 
president, Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, Director 
of the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, the significance of 
the Academy “lies in the significance of 
education in this country. Education is 
the largest enterprise in the United 
States, and the deep concern of millions 
of Americans. We believe the advance- 
ment of educational scholarship is crucial 
to educational progress. The National 
Academy of Education creates a forum 
which will set the highest standards for 
educational inquiry and discussion.” 

The headquarters of the Academy are 
temporarily located at 202 Junipero 
Serra Boulevard in Stanford, California. 
In addition to Dr. Tyler, its officers in- 
clude two vice presidents, Dr. Lawrence 
Cremin of Teachers College and Dr. 
Gary S. Becker of Columbia University, 
and a secretary-treasurer, Dean Stephen 
K. Bailey of the Maxwell School of Citi- 
zenship at Syracuse University. Two 
meetings per year are planned, one in 
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New York City and the other in a to- 
be-designated locale. 

Limited to an active membership of 
50, the Academy was formed from a 
nucleus of eight scholars: Jerome S. 
Bruner, Roald F. Campbell, Lee J. Cron- 
bach, William K. Frankena, Richard 
Hofstadter, Theodore Schultz, and Drs. 
Cremin and Tyler. At its initial meet- 
ing last January, this group drafted a 
constitution, established four categories 
for membership, and elected 27 charter 
members. The categories and charter 
members are as follows: 


Category 1: History and Philosophy of 

Education 

Bernard Bailyn, Harvard 

Lawrence A. Cremin, Teachers Col- 

lege 

William K. Frankena, Michigan 

Richard Hofstadter, Columbia 

Isaac L. Kandel, Teachers College 

(emeritus) 

Israel Scheffler, Harvard 

Robert Ulich, Harvard (emeritus) 
Category 2: Politics, Economics, Soci- 

ology, and Anthropology of Education 

Stephen K. Bailey, Syracuse 

Gary S. Becker, Columbia 

Paul Lazarsfeld, Columbia 

Fritz Machlup, Princeton 

Robert K. Merton, Columbia 

David Riesman, Harvard 

Theodore W. Schultz, Chicago 
Category 3: Psychology of Education 

Bruno Bettelheim, Chicago 

Jerome S. Bruner, Harvard 

John Carroll, Harvard 

Lee J. Cronbach, Stanford 

Ernest R. Hilgard, Stanford > 

Sidney L. Pressey, Ohio State (emeri- 

tus) 


Category 4: Study of Educational Prac- 


uce 

Roald F. Campbell, Chicago 

Arthur I. Gates, Teachers College 
(emeritus) 

John I. Goodlad, California, Los Ange- 
les 

Robert J. Havighurst, Chicago 

T. R. McConnell, California, Berkeley 
Patrick C. Suppes, Stanford 

Ralph W. Tyler, Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


Once the full şo have been elected, va- 
cancies can occur only by death, resig- 
nation, or retirement. There can be an 
additional ten honorary members, elected 
from citizens who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service to education. In addi- 
tion, there can be ten members-at-large, 
chosen because of their contributions to 
education through their writing, and 25 
associates from other countries. 
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Morality of Numbers. Mankind’s fore- 
most modern problem, the sheer rate of 
increase in the human beings who crowd 
our planet, still is a neglected topic in our 
schools. The basic reason seems to be that 
any discussion of population control 
leads inevitably to a discussion of the 
control of procreation, and this concern 
leads in turn to sexuality, our most ta- 
booed topic—in educational settings. It 
seems odd that when sexual impulses and 
sexual behavior are the standard stuff of 
stage and screen, books and the press, 
locker room jokes and sophisticated car- 
toons, not to mention a fair proportion 
of casual conversations, the same subject 
is under strict interdict in our halls of 
learning. It is cold comfort to know that 
the United States is not alone. In Scandi- 
navia, where sex education has been com- 
pulsory in the public schools for the 
past 20 years, a group of Danes has re- 
cently demanded the exclusion of infor- 
mation about birth control from the 


classroom. As things now stand, instruc- 
tion in the biology and hygiene of sex 
begins in the first grade with information 
about contraception introduced between 
ages 14 and 16. 

When the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association met in New York last month, 
Dr. Raymond Johnson of the University 
of Maryland raised three questions: Is 
sex of sufficient concern to the human 
race to warrant a place in the curricu- 
lum? Is it deserving of the same ob- 
jective scrutiny applied to other topics 
raised in schools and colleges? And is it 
a proper subject for academic research? 
Any thoughtful man is likely to answer 
in the affirmative, especially in the light 
of humanity's self-defeating growth in 
numbers, but one must look hard for 
positive action in academic contexts. 

According to Dr. Raymond Jackson, 
Director of Health at New York Uni- 
versity, women students at NYU show a 
“knowledge of sexual matters that ranges 
from zero to a really negative quantity”; 
and the Planned Parenthood Founda- 
tion presented evidence that informa- 
tion available to adolescents amounts to 
a kind of “desert” in which misunder- 
standings are passed from friend to friend 
rather than accurate information from 
parent to child. The Child Study Associa- 
tion also reported a tendency among 
parents to provide more misinformation 
than reliable facts. And the weight of 
authoritative opinion challenged strongly 
the idea of ignorance of contraception as 
a deterrent to illicit sexual involvement. 

In the meantime, the new books by 
two influential Roman Catholics, Mrs. 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley’s Catholics 
and Birth Control (New York: Devin- 
‘Adair, 1965. Pp. 207. $4.95) and physi- 
cian Anne C. Biezanek’s All Things New 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1965. Pp. 
152. $3.50) are evidences of a new point 
of view emerging within the Church. 
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The time is not far away when educators 
can no longer hide their own anxieties 
and reticence behind a concern over 
religious opposition. To the extent that 
the schools fail to face the problem of 
wise instruction in sexuality as a part of 
the human condition, they are collabo- 
rators in the immorality and inhumanity 
of rising population growth and the 
suffering and bitterness it entails. The 
knowledge and precedents are now avail- 
able to permit our doing something more 
constructive than merely viewing with 
alarm the statistics on the population ex- 
plosion; the question is one of whether 
we have the courage to contend with the 
realities of our modern life and to con- 
duct the discussion of sexual behavior 
and birth control on a more honest and 
less elementary level. 


xk k 


Appomatox Anniversary. A century 
ago this month, Robert E. Lee handed 
his sword to Ulysses Grant at Appo- 
matox Courthouse, and the long war be- 
tween brothers, neighbors, and friends 
was over. “It is time,” President Lincoln 
said, “to bind up the nation’s wounds.” 

It still is. The issue in 1865 was the 
preservation of a union that could not 
exist half slave and half free. If the cause 
of slavery was a lost one then, the cause 
of racism is even more a defeated and 
reactionary one now. Its ugly character 
and desperate stance have seldom been 
more in evidence than last month in 
Alabama, where it could fall back on 
nothing more civilized or strong than 
the tactics of brutality and vulgarity. 
The contrast between the personalized 
protagonists in that struggle, Governor 
George Wallace and Sheriff James Clark 
on the one hand and the Rev. Martin 
Luther King on the other, can only 
make white men blush and wonder 
ashamedly what General Lee, the great- 
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est gentleman of the Confederacy, would 
have done had he been alive in Selma or 
Montgomery. 

The nation’s wounds 100 years after 
the ending of the Civil War are the 
injustice suffered by our Negro citi- 
zens; and if they need binding up in 
New York and Detroit, they are no- 
where still so urgently in need of healing 
as in the South. Negroes themselves must 
responsibly aid in the healing process— 
by work, by the exercise of a patience 
that is as necessary as it is unfair, and by 
helping to curb the understandable but 
unacceptable impulses of those few 
Negroes who find in their lately acquired 
and far too long delayed freedom a basis 
for criminal violence. But the major 
burden sits on the shoulders of the white 
majority to school themselves in the way 
of not only the twentieth century, but 
of humanity in its finest moments. Ala- 
bama’s leadership last month, evilly as- 
sisted by a hoodlum minority, betrayed 
General Lee and revealed itself as an 
anachronistic blight on the American 
face. 


ee 


Monthly Miscellany. It happened again 
last month. In Vestal, New York, Harold 
C. May, president of the school board 
and a project engineer for International 
Business Machines, issued a statement 
that “some” of the works of J. D. 
Salinger, James Baldwin, and Ernest 
Hemingway are “dirty” and ought not 
to be allowed “in the doors of any sec- 
ondary school in this country.” Other 
members of the board demurred . . - 
Desegregation in the South (and else- 
where) has stepped up considerably 
since the US Office of Education made 
it clear that federal grants will not be 
forthcoming unless each new applica- 
tion includes “a satisfactory statement 
that segregation is being abolished” . » - 


Es meeting last month of the 
§ Association of Independent 
Schools, Richard W. Day, headmaster 


at Phillips Exeter, took his colleagues to 
‘task for their pride in such things as the 
: Board scores of their students. 
“This isn’t quality education,” he said, 
“bur a quality student body.” He urged 
= more attention to teacher training and 
to teachers’ salaries, recommended a full- 

schedule of classes, greater concern 

for effectiveness in both reading and 
writing, and a more serious concentra- 
tion on the problems of ethical values, 

"racial tensions, and such national troubles 
as economic opportunity and the char- 
“acter of urban life . . . The state of 
a Washington became the first last month 
_ to enact a professional negotiations law 
_ for teachers and school districts. Among 
other things, the new legislation estab- 


state and local taxes, 49 per cent 
of respondents preferred federal action 
as against 42 per cent for state and local 
responsibility. In the East, the poll 
showed 59 per cent in favor of federal 
aid with 33 percent opposed; in the 
South, more were against federal aid 
than in favor of it. Fifty-one per cent 
now favor federal aid to jal and 
other nonpublic schools with 41 per cent 
opposed and eight per cent expressing no 
opinion one 
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BERNARD MACKLER and MORSLEY G. GIDDINGS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Cultural deprivation: 
A study in mythology 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN from disad- 
vantaged areas, although not new to the 
United States, has recently become a mat- 
ter of national concern. The differences 
between the educational attainment of 
children from white-collar families and 
children from blue-collar families con- 
tinues to widen. Ausubel (7), Hunt (74), 
and Deutsch (7) conclude that disad- 
vantaged children are inadequately pre- 
pared to perform well in an academic en- 
vironment and need preschool enrichment 
programs.* 

In the past, educators have argued that 
it is difficult to teach disadvantaged chil- 
dren because their parents are not inter- 
ested in education and therefore do not 
present their offspring with favorable 
educational attitudes, Other arguments 
have focused on the school’s inability to 
motivate youngsters. At present, the term 
“cultural deprivation”? is used as the 


1 Preparation of this paper was facilitated by 
a grant, 200-4-102, from the Welfare Adminis- 
tration, US Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. The authors appreciate the sug- 
gestions and criticisms of Thelma Catalano 
and Herbert J. Gans, 

2 Many educators and social scientists would 
like to ‘avoid this term or apologize for its 
usage by indicating its inaccuracy, yet “cul- 
tural deprivation” continues to be used. See 
(16, p. 3) for an excellent example of an 
apology for the use of the concept and its 
inherent contradictions. Despite this, Reissman 
uses it “because it is the term in current usage.” 
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frame of reference for expiaining aca- 
demic failure among disadvantaged pu- 
pils. Riessman (26) explains the nature of 
cultural deprivation as “those aspects of 
middle-class culture—such as education, 
books, formal language—from which 
these groups have not benefited.” 


Errors and Dangers 


Generalizations such as this one are too 
broad and far too premature in the light 
of the data from which they are extrapo- 
lated. In this instance, they are mislead- 
ing and inconclusive. The Haryou report 
(21) and studies by Cloward and Jones 
(6), Durkin (8), Lewis (z5) and Cagle 
and Deutscher (5) have all indicated 
that the parents of disadvantaged chil- 
dren are “interested in education” and 


In all fairness to Riessman, his view is certainl 
sympathetic to the minority group. Yet he fa : 
to realize that by his to the usage of cul- 
tural deprivation, the inferiority status of the 
Negro is maintained, only in a more subtle and 
confused manner. 
<p =~ 

Many a catchword in education has pos 
a shibboleth, better scrapped than preemia 
Such, it is argued here, is the case with fs - 
tural deprivation,” a term which suggests t at 
those to whom it is applied are inferior beings, 
lacking in the distinctive human quality a 
“culture” Writing from their experience in t A 
Institute of Urban Studies at Teachers yee 
lege, Dr. Mackler and Dr. Giddings insist t s 
the concept has only a mythological status o 
an offensive kind. 


are interested in their children’s receiving 
a good education. The civil rights move- 
ment also attests to this fact. In the past, 
parents of disadvantaged areas rejected 
the schools and all they had to offer be- 
cause of their own poor experiences and 
because they had no hope that education 
was really for them or their children. To- 
day, partly because of the civil rights 
movement, many parents of disadvan- 
taged children believe and see a hope that 
the schools can be an instrument for the 
realization of their own aspirations and 
the yearnings they have for their chil- 
dren. If Riessman (76) speaks about the 
anti-intellectualism of the disadvantaged, 
Hofstadter (73) points out that anti- 
intellectualism is pervasive in present-day 
America. Why, then, should the disad- 
vantaged group be singled out as a prime 
example of anti-intellectual propensities 
when the majority of us are anti-egghead? 

If these youngsters are to be helped, if 
they are to be offered equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, we must discard and 
avoid the tags, labels, misunderstandings, 
and myths which have blocked the paths 
to progress in the past, are doing so at 
the present time, and will continue to do 
so in the future. The child from the 
minority group, particularly the Negro 
child, is already heir to the characteristics 
of caste status. As a member of a minor- 
ity group, he carries the scars of every 
type of discrimination—legal and forced 
segregation. He also has limited channels 
of mobility, Far too often, we have used 
tags such as “cultural deprivation” as 
alibis for our failure to provide an ade- 
quate educational program for disad- 
vantaged children. Every American 
Negro child is the victim of the history 
of his race in the United States. 


For Clarity’s Sake 
Again, a closer consideration of the 
Meaning of the words “deprived” and 


“culture” should help shed some light 
upon the apparent contradiction of the 
term “cultural deprivation.” Sociologi- 
cally, the word culture is much broader 
in meaning than in popular usage. Butts 
(74) defines culture as, 


... the whole way of life that is created, 
learned, held in common, and passed on 
from one generation to another by the 
members of a particular society. Culture 
is the sum total of ways of behaving that 
a group of people builds yp and expects 
its members to acquire, share and live 
by. It includes the entire range of social 
institutions; the organized patterns of 
behavior; the customs and expectations; 
the tools and technology; the bodies of 
knowledge, thought and belief; the cher- 
ished ideals, values and sanctions; the 
forms of creative expression; and the 
language and modes of communication. 


The Thorndike and Barnhart Dictionary 
(2) defines deprivation as, 


act of depriving; state of being deprived, 
and deprived as: take away from by 
force; keep from having or doing. Syno- 
nyms are: dispossess; divest; debar. 


When these two words are used to- 
gether, they entail a contradiction in 
meanings. They suggest, very incor- 
rectly, that a culture can of itself be 
deprived, or that a culture can somehow 
deprive its members who depend upon it 
of the goods, skills, and behaviors which 
are necessary for survival and adjust- 
ment.” 

One of the most important aspects of 
our present scientific-technological soci- 

sAt a recent meeting, Mackler presented 
findings that children in Harlem (this was prior 
to the riots) were being kept at home and that 
after-school peer relationships were kept at a 
minimum for fear of injury in the streets. One 
of the members of the audience maintained that 
this was cultural deprivation. If we have not 
agreed upon the definition of culture, then 
cultural deprivation becomes simply whatever 
we choose at different times. At times, educa- 
tion is lacking; in other instances, economic, 
familial, social, recreational, or peer relation- 
ships become focal. 
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ety is the rapid changes taking place in it. 
These changes occur at a faster pace than 
has ever before been experienced. The 
changes in our own culture, however, 
are not all taking place at the same rate. 
The material changes, by and large, come 
about more rapidly and are accepted 
more readily than the changes in institu- 
tions. In addition, the changes in ideolo- 
gies underlying institutional and material 
change come about relatively slowly. 
And this resistance to ideological change 
—the unwillingness, for instance, to ac- 
cept a minority group member as an 
equal—which by nature, is deeply per- 
sonal, appears in the persistent but con- 
fused utilization of “cultural deprivation” 
as a central term in educational thought. 

The professional person is still saying 
that the minority group member is his 
equal, but he does not behave this way. 
The Negro is looked down upon. The 
white professional is guilty on this score 
every time he says he has the answer, the 
culture, whereas the black man is “de- 
prived” of the “culture.” The caretakers, 
the persons who are publicly responsible 
for the well-being of others, have reared 
their heads again, and in the role of al- 
ways knowing what is best; they dictate 
on the basis of their subjective values that 
the white man has the correct culture. 
Anything else is inferior, inadequate, and 
deprived. Until the white professional 
gives up his seat of omnipotence and 
looks at Negroes as fellow human beings, 
eye to eye, we shall not see true equality. 
As in psychotherapy or any comparable 
interpersonal relationship, when one per- 
son continues to define, restrict, or diag- 
nose the other, there is little risk-taking 
on the therapist’s part, little chance of 
both persons’ learning and sharing with 
each other. And this appears to be the 
case when one continually uses a term 
like “cultural deprivation,” which dehu- 
manizes both the defined Negro and the 
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white definer. It objectifies both as if 
there were no possibility for change and 
growth. It also continues the authori- 
tarian tone of the nineteenth-century 
white abolitionist, looking down his nose 
while giving a genuine but arrogant help- 
ing hand to the Negro. 


Persons Above All 


The literature appears to assume that 
deprivation leads to one universal reac- 
tion. The research by Hebb (72) and his 
associates at McGill (3), as by others in- 
volved in sensory deprivation studies, 
reveals that the uniform stimulus of sen- 
sory isolation evokes a range of individ- 
ual differences. Some subjects, although 
only a few, can adapt in a constructive 
way. Others show a variety of suscepti- 
bilities to deprivation. This variation is 
important in illuminating the continuum 
of individual reaction patterns that are 
available, ranging from adaptive to se- 
verely crippling and maladaptive. 

A parallel situation seems evident in the 
concept of cultural deprivation. Given 
equally severe, incapacitating, external 
forces, all children do not fail. Individuals 
can and do succeed academically, eco- 
nomically, socially, and personally. Cer- 
tainly, there is a preponderance of fail- 
ing response patterns; still, a theory of 
deprivation—material, cultural, or sen- 
sory—must be broad enough to con- 
ceptualize more than one type of reac- 
tion. To state that deprivation leads to 
depressed reaction does not allow for 
individual reactions which, at times, can 
surmount the most depriving of situa- 
tions, even concentration camps (9). The 
theory must allow for an understanding 
of the interplay of social forces and indi- 
vidual motivations and how these factors 
influence success and failure. An adequate 
theory of deprivation must eventually 
explain why certain pupils succeed and 
others do not, given the same social back- 


und. And we are still awaiting that 
theoretical formulation. 

Meanwhile, we must recognize that in 
the United States, the shadow of slavery 
is still largely with us. Tags or labels 
like “cultural deprivation” do not help 
to banish the myth of Negro inferiority. 
For the enthusiastic worker, especially in 
the field of civil rights, such labels only 
complicate the existing problems, social 
and otherwise. They serve to promote 
strife and hatred and to perpetuate the 
myth that disadvantaged children are of 
inherent, inferior ability compared to 
children from more privileged sectors of 
our community. 

In short, those persons whose behavior 
and beliefs do not conform to the domi- 
nant American culture patterns, are by 
no means without a culture. Realizing 
this central fact has implications for ed- 
ucation of high importance. So long as 
our perceptions of our race-relations 
problem are in terms of the absence of 
culture, rather than of the presence of a 
different subculture, we will continue to 
misinterpret our difficulties and their 
basic dimensions. 


Portrait of Achievement 

Visits to homes in disadvantaged areas 
indicate that the label of “cultural de- 
privation” is singularly unfortunate. 
Many such homes are, by many criteria, 
comparable to those in more privileged 
areas. Children coming from them do not 
all remain illiterate. They experience suc- 
cess in school as a desired goal, and they 
sometimes achieve notable success within 
* academic areas. A review of the litera- 
ture shows that very little is really known 
about the attainment of academic suc- 
cess among disadvantaged youngsters ex- 
cept that it occurs with far more than 
chance frequency. : 

The information herein presented will 
attempt to describe the “disadvantaged” 


high achiever in science in a junior high 
school (10), The portrait is descriptive 
rather than explanatory for no attempt 
was made to observe the process (or 
processes) or how the students became 
this way. The hope here is that until 
more definitive identification is available, 
this sketch will help teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators to identify children 
from less privileged neighborhoods who 
show potential in science. And more im- 
portant, this study may aid teachers in 
their expectation of success and in pro- 
viding a class milicu that contributes to 
learning rather than defeats it. 

The disadvantaged high achiever in 
science tends to come from a family 
background characterized generally as a 
working-class family in which one or 
both parents are usually gainfully em- 
ployed as chamber maids, practical nurses, 
janitors, porters, or cab drivers. Unem- 
ployment is familiar. Usually, one or both 
parents are in-migrants to the city, in 
many instances coming from the rural 
South. In more than half of the families, 
the father is missing from the immediate 
family. Born and reared in the metro- 
politan area, the pupil has lived and at- 
tended elementary and junior high schoo! 
in the same metropolitan area and has 
usually played in the street. 

His parents or guardians are interested 
in the educational enterprise and tell him 
continually that they are interested. They 
inquire about his studies and help to 
budget his study time. They allow him 
to visit the local library regularly. Gen- 
erally, he is receiving a free lunch at the 
school. Assuming that information on 
lunch applications is a valid evidence of 
need, one can describe the youngsters as 
from low socioeconomic circumstances. 
There are usually many persons living in 
the home, and there typically is no place 
which is conducive to study. The over- 
crowding in many instances is produced 
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not only by the achiever’s own large 
family, but also by persons who rent 
space in the already jammed apartment. 


Stance Towards School 


Generally well adjusted in school, the 
achiever enjoys a higher self-estimate and 
higher aspirational levels than many of 
his peers. He also expresses himself orally 
and in written assignments much more 
efficiently than they characteristically do. 

The high achiever in science, at least 
in junior high school, shows a general 
interest in science. He makes contribu- 
tions to science fairs and science contests. 
Sometimes he is interested in electronics. 
He may have flying model aeroplanes as 
a hobby, or he may show an interest in 
raising fish in an aquarium. He usually 
indicates a choice of a scientific or sci- 
ence-related career by the time he is 
ready to leave junior high school, usually 
about age 14. In high school, he gravi- 
tates toward academic programs, and he 
is interested and participates in the com- 
petitive examinations for the specialized 
high schools of art and science. 

Undoubtedly, disadvantaged pupils 
across the United States represent a genu- 
ine pool of hidden talent. This group has 
a great potential in our technological so- 
ciety in which we face serious shortages 
of trained scientific and technical ability 
at all levels. If high achievers in science, 
coming from disadvantageous back- 
grounds, can be adequately described 
and identified, they can play important 
social roles while healthily meeting their 
own strong needs for self-realization. 

That some disadvantaged pupils move 
through the school curricula successfully 
is an accepted fact. These youngsters can 
grasp basic scientific principles. They can 
and must be prepared for a scientifically 
literate society. In order to help meet 
future demands and to help solve the 
Present shortage of scientific talent, the 
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recruitment of larger numbers of highly 
capable youth from disadvantaged groups 
will be necessary. The identification of 
the potential high achiever is mandatory 
if we are to fill the vacancies in the tech- 
nical manpower pool. 

But success in science is only one ex- 
ample of the inherent confusions and 
contradictions in the notion of “cultural 
deprivation.” Similar examples can be 
found in the other academic areas. The 
point is that the successful child coming 
from disadvantaged areas indicates that 
some can do well. What is lacking is a 
means for schools to help these young- 
sters to alter their views of the situation, 
to rid themselves of hopelessness, and to 
dedicate themselves anew to the possi- 
bility of altering their circumstances. 
Teachers need to look freshly at these 
children and their parents. Parents, al- 
though desirous of a better education, 
are in need of professional guidelines and 
directions if their attitudes are to be con- 
verted into constructive behavior. Here 
again, the responsibility of the educator 
is to furnish new modes of teaching that 
incorporate parents and the community 
into the curriculum and that guide par- 
ents toward self-betterment and im- 
proved family life. To start on this road, 
we must purge ourselves of the concept 
of “cultural deprivation” and all its de- 
rogatory implications. If a concept is 
needed, then we must seek a more ac- 
curate, authentic, and honest term. If we 
conclude that no term is needed, perhaps 
that will be all the better. 
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which teachers group? 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
and the National Education Association 
are engaged in a full-scale battle to ob- 
tain the support of public school teach- 
ers, particularly those from the large 
urban and suburban school districts. In 
some communities, local affiliates of the 
NEA and of the AFT are openly com- 
peting for members and are willingly and 
aggressively undercutting each other at 
every opportunity. School districts which 
have chapters of both groups have wit- 
messed very heated recruitment and 
counter recruitment campaigns. 

This article is not another in a series 
which tries to identify the differences in 
the purposes of these groups, nor is it an 
attempt to defend one group at the 
expense of the other (7, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9). 
Rather, this is an attempt to determine 
whether or not there are significant dif- 
ferences between the teachers who join 
one group or the other and those who 
refuse to join either one. 

It is believed that this question is of 
considerable significance. The so-called 
“professional” groups themselves should 
know whom their respective recruitment 
campaigns may be likely to attract. The 
anti-union superintendent should be in- 
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terested so he will be able to “protect” 
his teachers and his community by re- 
fusing to hire “undesirables.” The pro- 
union superintendent is probably just as 
interested in “protection.” According to 
one national survey nearly two-thirds of 
the chief school officers questioned be- 
lieve and strongly hope that the union 
will never organize the majority of the 
public school teachers in the United 
States (6). But more important, the 
question seems significant because there 
appears to be a considerable amount of 
stereotyped thinking which leads to pre- 
judiced categorizing of teachers and their 
motives on the basis of their affiiliations. 
The “good guys” are pictured as being 
very, very good; the “bad guys” are hor- 
rid. 


To get a partial answer to the question 
of whether or not AFT, NEA, and non- 


Although the present struggle between the 
NEA and the AFT has serious implications for 
the future of American education, little em- 
pirical information is available about why 
teachers prefer one or the other of these or- 
ganizations. A member of the School of Edu- 
cation’s faculty at Cornell, Dr. Lowe demon- 
strates that even a small study can raise oes 
crucial questions and provide a broadly useful 
perspective for our consideration of this most 
important professional issue of our time. 


affiliated teachers? are different from 
each other, a school district with both 
union and NEA subgroups was surveyed. 
The district is a rapidly growing subur- 
ban one with all of the problems of a 
booming pupil enrollment, Almost 800 
teachers, counselors, and other nonad- 
ministrative professional personnel are 
employed, and nearly 18,000 pupils are 
registered in this system. Approximately 
600 of the teachers completed a detailed 
questionnaire in an after-school meeting, 
and the data for this study have been 
taken from this instrument. Let it be 
clearly understood from the start that no 
claim is being made that this is a repre- 
sentative community. It is simply one 
community facing a struggle between 
NEA and AFT affiliates. Any generaliz- 
ing on the basis of these observations is 
a bit dangerous. 

Five hundred thirty-one of the ques- 
tionnaires were usable. The responses 
were divided into three categories on the 
basis of teacher-group membership— 
e.g., Group A includes 55 (10 per cent 
of the respondents) members of the local 
unit of the AFT; Group B, 325 (61 per 
cent) members of the teacher's associa- 
tion affiliated with the NEA; and Group 
C, 151 (28 per cent) teachers who had 
joined neither group. Differences among 
these were examined on 23 variables. 


Some Findings 

Sex. Was sex related to membership in 
teachers’ organizations? Were men more 
likely to join the AFT than were women? 
Were women more likely to stay out of 
both teachers’ organizations? 

Of the 531 teachers in the study, 257 
Were male and 272 were female. Twenty 
per cent of the AFT members, 60 per 

LAFT and NEA are used to designate the 
local organs of these organizations even though 
it is possible to belong to the local teachers as- 


sociation without belonging to the National 
Education Association. 


cent of NEA members, and 42 per cent 
of nonaffiliated teachers were female. 
Using the chi square test with a five per 
cent level of significance? it was deter- 
mined that significantly more AFT mem- 
bers were male and that significantly 
fewer men than women joined the NEA. 
Finally, women were significantly more 
likely to be organized into “professional” 
associations than were men. Put another 
way, men were significantly more likely 
to be unorganized. If they did join a 
teachers’ group, they were more often a 
member of the union than were their fe- 
male counterparts. 

Tenure. Was the amount of experience 
in present teaching assignment related to 
membership or nonmembership in teach- 
ers’ associations? Were “settled,” “secure” 
teachers who “know the routine” more 
likely to support one group than the 
other? Were the “brash youngsters” 
more likely to belong to one or the other 
group? 

The answer in this community was no. 
NEA and AFT members could not be 
distinguished on the basis of tenure in 
their present assignments. Length of serv- 
ice in the same job did seem to be asso- 
ciated with joining one or the other of 
the groups, but not with membership in 
one as opposed to the other. Experienced 
teachers in any given school in this com- 
munity were, on the average, more likely 
to be a member of a teachers’ association 
than inexperienced ones, but tenure in 
one school was not more closely associa- 
ted with membership in a specific group. 

I also considered the variable of total 
teaching experience regardless of where 
it occurred. The same results were un- 
covered; there simply was no apparent 
relationship between amount of experi- 
ence and membership in one as opposed 
to the other teachers’ organization. The 


2 This test was used to determine statistical 
significance throughout the study. 
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only significant relationship was that 
more experienced teachers were more 
likely to be organized. 

Proximity to assignment. Was the lo- 
cation of a teacher’s residence associated 
with his group memberships? Did being 
one of the “home towners” have any sig- 
nificance in this regard? 

The answer was no. It just didn’t seem 
to matter where one lived. 

Marital status. Being married and living 
with one’s spouse similarly was unasso- 
ciated with membership in these groups. 
At the same time it must be remembered 
that sex was significantly related to spe- 
cific group membership. 

Teaching level. Elementary teachers 
were significantly more likely to join the 
NEA than they were the AFT or stay 
unaffiliated. An amazing 81 per cent of 
all the elementary teachers were asso- 
ciated with the NEA, whereas only four 
per cent had joined the AFT. Also, ele- 
mentary teachers were more likely to be 
organized than teachers at other levels. 

Junior high school teachers were sig- 
nificantly more likely to join the AFT 
than they were to join the NEA. In fact, 
nearly half (49 per cent) of the total 
AFT membership in this community 
came from the junior high group al- 
though only rg per cent of all the teach- 
ers in the sample were from this level. 
Twenty-seven per cent of all junior high 
school teachers in the sample joined the 
union, whereas only 10 per cent of the 
whole staff did so, Also, the junior high 
school group were meaningfully more 
likely to be unorganized than were their 
elementary school colleagues. 

The senior high school faculty did not 
significantly deviate from the over-all 
percentage on the matter of AFT mem- 
bership. They were, however, signifi- 
cantly less likely to join the NEA, and 
they were more likely to remain unor- 
ganized than were their colleagues. 
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Purpose and Affiliations 


Objectives. Were these three groups 
different on the basis of what they be- 
lieved the purposes of public education 
ought to be? Did AFT teachers in this 
community believe that the primary pur- 
pose of the schools was one thing, while 
the NEA teachers believed it was some- 
thing else? 

What teachers believe is, of course, 
difficult to learn and to quantify. Each 
teacher selected from a list of 16 possible 
objectives for public schools the four 
that he believed were most important 
and the four that he thought were least 
important.* His selections defined his be- 
liefs about educational aims. 

The NEA, AFT, and nonaffiliated 
groups agreed on personal teaching ob- 
jectives; there were no significant differ- 


2The 16 statements of purpose from which 
the respondents had to choose were as follows: 
a. A fund of information about many things. 
b. Efficient use of the three r’s—the basic 
tools for acquiring and communicating 
knowledge. 
. Specialized training for placement in a 
specific job. 
d. A sense of right and wrong—a moral 
standard of behavior. 4 
. A feeling for other people and the ability 
to live and work in harmony. 
f. An understanding of government and a 
sense of civic responsibility. : 
Loyalty to America and the American 
way of life. k 
h. Knowledge of world affairs and the inter- 
relationship among peoples. 
i. A well cared for, well developed body. 
ją An emotionally stable person—prepared 
for life’s realities. 
A continuing desire for knowledge—the 
inquiring mind. 
l. Enjoyment of cultural activities—the finer 
things of life. r 
m. Information and guidance for wise OC- 
cupational choice. Sahas 
n. The habit of weighing facts and imagi- 
natively applying them to the solution of 
roblems. i 
o. The homemaking and handyman skills re- 
lated to family life. d 
p- Management of personal finances and wise 
buying habits. 
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ences between the groups on this cri- 
terion. 

Other Memberships. There were no 
significant relationships between a teach- 
ers membership in religious, fraternal, 
service, and civic organizations and his 
belonging or failure to belong to teach- 
ers’ organizations. 

There were some differences on the 
matter of membership in the Parent- 
Teachers Association. NEA members 
were significantly more likely to join the 
PTA than were either AFT members or 
nonmembers. Two out of every five 
AFT members did not belong to the 
PTA, but fewer than one out of five 
NEA members failed to join it. 

The results of the question regarding 
the state education association member- 
ship were as expected. Since this group 
is an affiliate of the NEA, it would seem 
to follow that fewer AFT members 
would support the group. Only four out 
of the 55 AFT supporters claimed mem- 
bership in the state education association. 

Finally, on this matter of membership 
in other groups, I wanted to see if mem- 
bership in the teachers’ organizations was 
associated with membership in the pro- 
fessional associations of the various aca- 
demic disciplines or those concerned with 
the teaching of specific subjects. The 
teachers were asked to indicate member- 
ship in other professional associations 
with such examples given as the Amer- 
ican Historical Association or the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 

Curiously enough, the AFT members 
indicated a significantly larger interest 
and membership in this type of organi- 
zation even though many of the groups 
like the two suggested here have a work- 
ing relationship with the NEA. 


Job Satisfaction 


Morale. The final group of questions 
were asked to ascertain whether or not a 


teacher’s morale or his perception of the 
way in which his school environment 
either helps or hinders him in the per- 
formance of his job was related to his 
membership or lack of membership in 
teachers’ associations. Since morale, like 
purpose, is difficult to measure, a num- 
ber of specific questions were raised: 
How do you rate your own morale (five 
classifications)? How do you rate your 
colleagues’ morale (same five classifica- 
tions)? Would you still be a teacher if 
you could make the decision again? If so, 
would you come to this community? 
Would you stay in this community if you 
could have equal opportunity elsewhere? 
Does your administration and your school 
board help, hinder, or have little effect 
on your teaching performance? 

On the matter of self-perceived morale, 
the AFT teachers were more unhappy 
than were the NEA or the nonmember 
groups. On the average, they consistently 
and significantly said that their morale 
was lower. Furthermore, the AFT teach- 
ers rated the morale of their colleagues 
lower than did the NEA or the nonaf- 
filiated teachers. 

Significantly more AFT teachers than 
NEA or nonaffiliated teachers would 
choose some other career if they could 
make their vocational decisions again. 
Sixteen per cent of the total group took 
this position, whereas 31 per cent of the 
AFT teachers did. Significantly more 
AFT teachers wished they had never 
come to the community in which they 
were now teaching and wouldn’t do so 
again if they could alter their decision. 
Significantly fewer NEA and nonaffili- 
ated teachers would leave the community 
being studied if they had the opportunity 
without suffering a financial loss. 

A significantly larger number of the 
teachers in the NEA thought their ad- 
ministrators were making a direct effort 
to help them teach than did AFT or 
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nonaffiliated teachers. There were no 
significant differences between the 
groups on the question of whether or not 
the board of education was helping the 
instructional staff be better teachers. The 
interesting (and alarming) result of this 
question was that only approximately 
seven per cent of all teachers thought 
their board was directly trying to help 
them. 

Parenthetically, the dissatisfactions of 
the teachers in this system centered on 
the following complaints, ranked ac- 
cording to frequency with the first item 
being most often reported: 


1. Improper expectation or use of teacher 
time and talent. Clerical, policing and 
guidance duties were most frequently 
criticized. 

2. The low respect and esteem for teach- 
ers held by the board of education and 
the community. 

3. The slight amount of involvement of 
teachers in decision-making process, 
particularly in curriculum matters. 

4. Failure to compete with other pro- 

fessions and even other school systems 

on salary and other economic issues. 

Instructional problems—grouping dif- 

ficulties, classes too large, and in- 

structional aids not available, 


za 


Central Questions 

In this community, then, a dissatisfied 
teacher was more likely to join the 
American Federation of Teachers than 
to be unaffiliated or join the NEA. Sex, 
teaching level, and membership in the 
PTA and in other professional organiza- 
tions seemed to be related to member- 
ship in one or the other of the three 
categories used in the study. Tenure, 
marital status, the fact of living and 
teaching in the same community, mem- 
bership in most community organizations, 
and the stated objectives for education 
did not reveal any significant differences 
between the three groups. 

What do these data mean? Editorializ- 
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ing is extremely tempting, but as is usual 
in a study of this type, it is difficult to 
make any definite statements regarding 
implications. Perhaps a few questions will 
be permissible. 

First, what does this study say regard- 
ing the stereotypes frequently held about 
AFT members? Some of the prejudices 
often heard elsewhere simply are not sup- 
ported in this community. AFT mem- 
bers are not “brash youngsters,” not 
“newcomers,” not “foreigners.” They 
are not the teachers with the ultrapro- 
gressive or superconservative objectives 
for teaching. In fact, their objectives in 
teaching seem to be virtually identical 
with those of their colleagues. They are 
not outsiders who drive into town from 
another community. They don’t belong 
to different social, religious, or recrea- 
tional groups. They do belong to the 
scholarly associations to a greater degree 
than their brethren. Furthermore, on the 
basis of conversation with a number of 
teachers in the system being surveyed and 
a series of interviews with the local lead- 
ers of the AFT and the NEA, I suspect 
that the NEA, AFT, and unaffiliated 
teachers in this community are identical 
in terms of their educational back- 
grounds, their sincere interest in chil- 
dren, and their initial dedication to the 
profession. 

Second, the groups were markedly dif- 
ferent on the basis of morale. Sex, teach- 
ing level, and PTA membership were 
associated with teachers group member- 
ship, but these variables were also asso- 
ciated with dissatisfaction when the 
teacher group factor was held constant. 
This leads me to ask what can and should 
be done about teacher dissatisfaction? 
Why is the AFT more closely associated 
with poor morale? Why are junior high 
school teachers so much more dissatisfied 
than elementary school teachers? Why 
were so many teachers of all groups 1n- 


fa 


different or hostile in their reaction to 
their board of education? 

Third, why are so many teachers un- 
committed? When this struggle for mem- 
bership is going on, why do so many 
teachers refuse to belong to either group? 

Finally, in the long run, is the com- 
petition between the groups good for the 
profession or harmful? Will better work- 
ing conditions and a better learning situ- 
ation for children develop because of this 
rivalry? Is either one of these outcomes 
really likely to occur? 

We have raised more important ques- 
tions than the ones we have attempted to 
answer. These and closely related issues 
are in urgent need of study if teachers 
are wisely to attain genuine professional 
status and if the educational climate of 
our schools is to be profitably enriched. 
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The Berkeley syndrome 


What began on the hills overlooking 
San Francisco Bay seems to have become 
a national pattern. The spirit of the Uni- 
versity of California’s so-called Free 
Speech Movement has found expression 
at Yale, where students demonstrated 
against the denial of tenure to a young 
and admired philosophy professor; at 
North Carolina, where a rule was in- 
voked to prevent the use of campus ros- 
trums by communists, even if the speaker 
was concerned with the chemistry of 
heavy water; at St. John’s in New York 
City, where faculty demands for higher 
salaries provided the trigger for student 
attacks on the administration; and at 
Brooklyn College, where a professor’s 
appointment was discontinued because 
he refused to sign a routine if always ob- 
jectionable loyalty oath. 

Late last month, some 200 undergrad- 
uates from roughly 40 campuses assem- 
bled in Philadelphia to draw up a Student 
Bill of Rights. The ranks had thinned to 
something less than 50 by the time the 
manifesto was actually adopted, but the 
themes of the vigorous discussion and 
the planks in the accepted platform are 
revealing ones. The Berkeley syndrome 
was an important one before its wide- 
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spread distribution became apparent; now 
that we know just how extensively it has 
spread, in open or incipient forms, 
throughout our institutions of higher 
education, we have no wise choice before 
us except that of a strong and sincere ef- 
fort to understand it and cope with it at 
its roots. 

The symptomatic Philadelphia con- 
clave was held under the aegis of the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Union on the 
University of Pennsylvania’s grounds. 
Those attending represented a broad 
range of both geographical locations and 
political convictions. It is therefore note- 
worthy that their agreements included 
a proposition that our colleges and uni- 
versities have become the handmaidens of 
“the financial, industrial, and military es- 
tablishment” and that “students and fac- 
ulty were being sold down the river” by 
administrators, who were the clear vil- 
lains of the piece. Indeed, the group ar- 
gued that institutions of the higie 
learning should be run by students an 
faculty with administrators serving only 
as “maintenance, clerical, and safety per- 
sonnel, whose purpose is to enforce the 
will of faculty and students.” While 
rejecting at long last the notion of the 


general academic strike as a means of 
gaining their demands, the students in- 
sisted in their final document on the 
freedom to join, organize, and hold 
meetings of any organization they 
pleased; the extension of the full free- 
doms of speech and assembly to all col- 
lege campuses; the abolition of tuition 
fees; control by students and faculty of 
law enforcement procedures; the ending 
of the Reserve Officer Training Corps; 
the abolition of all loyalty oaths, the 
determination of the curriculum by stu- 
dents and faculty, and a number of safe- 
guards against “wrongful search and 
seizure” by college authorities. 

Let’s say it and get it out of the way: 
To the extent that the Philadelphia con- 
ference reveals the Berkeley syndrome, 
it is distorted in its diagnosis and irre- 
sponsible in its prescribed treatment. 
While there is much wrong with our 
colleges, they provide a degree of intel- 
lectual freedom and intellectual stimula- 
tion that would be hard to match any- 
where in the world, and they are far 
from being the institutional stooges of 
any “establishment.” The urging of the 
abolition of tuition represents the age-old 
but impossible yearning to have every- 
thing for free; and the problem of build- 
ing and maintaining a meaningful cur- 
ticulum is one that perennially vexes 
dedicated men of long experience, not a 
matter to be settled easily by granting 
greater power to youngsters between 
the ages of 17 and 22. And both the dis- 
cussion in Philadelphia and the Student 
Bill of Rights that emerged from it sug- 
gest a shortsighted rejection of the con- 
cept of an orderly community, both in 
the microcosmic sense of the university 
Campus itself and in the macrocosm of 
the larger American society and the 
world. 

_ But having made this point, we must 
ask why the cream of our kids—bright, 


far better informed than most, socially 
concerned, and brimming with energy— 
choose this peculiar and unhelpful stance. 
Such catch phrases as “animal spirits” 
and “the natural rebelliousness of the 
young” won't help, These traits are fa- 
miliar and valuable attributes of youth, 
but they have seldom before taken on 
the configuration of the Berkeley syn- 
drome, of protest against the emptiness 
and felt restrictions of the major oppor- 
tunity that higher education has tradi- 
tionally implied. If the speech of these 
students is sometimes—not always—a 
little slurred, their anger and their sin- 
cerity are still meaningful facts with 
which educators must deal. The force of 
the protest is clear: What is the protest 
about? 

First of all, it seems to be about bigness 
and what bigness implies. Two implica- 
tions seem particularly important. The 
hectic expansion of our colleges to ac- 
commodate larger proportions as well as 
larger numbers of our young-adult pop- 
ulation has entailed a tense conflict be- 
tween growth and order. To say it is to 
indulge in stereotypical British under- 
statement: The building of classrooms, 
laboratories, and dormitory facilities, the 
finding of sufficient faculty (a breed in 
remarkably short supply), and the re- 
vising of programs in order to keep pace 
with rising and changing enrollments 
have often entailed frenzied efforts 
marred by all kinds of compromises and 
confusions. In the fast shuffle simply to 
keep the expanding plant operating, it is 
easy for undergraduates to get lost; de- 
spite the fact that they are clearly more 
important, they are not as urgent as such 
matters as buildings, the hunt for profes- 
sors, the determination of course se- 
quences and schedules, etc. Moreover, 
the tempo of expansion has afforded little 
time for serious thought about the im- 
pact of institutional size on policy. There 
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are many colleges which, despite in- 
creases of 50 per cent or better in their 
student bodies, are still operated as if 
they were small, homogencous, and inti- 
mate. As a result, bigness has come to 
mean a kind of facelessness in student 
identity and a kind of unheeding flux in 
institutional atmosphere. Rather than the 
firmness of wise management based on a 
sharp awareness of student needs, large 
numbers of our universities reflect a kind 
of determination of policy by crisis, an 
ad hoc attempt to balance runaway 
growth with order by imposing rules 
that very often seem and not infrequently 
actually are arbitrary and less than well 
informed. The very air of such a place 
can breed bewilderment and a defensive 
and not ill-taken resentment. 

Second, if sudden bigness implies a 
tension between growth and order and 
all its consequences, it also implies an 
increased diversity in professorial role 
and opportunity. The part-time instruc- 
tor is very much a part of our college 
scene. Lacking full-time staff members 
to man the classrooms, colleges employ 
people whose primary commitments are 
elsewhere to meet instructional respon- 
sibilities. With little chance to get to 
know either the students with whom 
they must work or the institution in 
which they tenuously function, these 
once-a-week professors cannot make a 
full contribution to the life of the cam- 
pus as students experience it. Worse still, 
many members of the nominally full-time 
faculty are de facto analogues to the 
once-a-week professors. The very forces 
that have brought students in such a 
tidal wave into our colleges have also 
provided the funds for research and the 
opportunities for remunerative and so- 
cially worthwhile consulting work to 
the professoriate. These temptations are 
not only humanly difficult to resist; there 
are many good reasons for not resisting 
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them. A center for higher education 
should quite definitely be a place for the 
creation and novel synthesis of knowl- 
edge as well as for its transmission; schol- 
arship in all its forms is a proper aspect of 
the college, and one can only cheer the 
enlarged sources now available for its 
support. Similarly, the college ought to 
be closely related to the world it serves, 
providing not only the quiet perspective 
of the view from an ivory tower but also 
a place for articulate reflection on 
worldly experience by men capable of 
making their contributive way in worldly 
contexts. The consultant’s role is not an 
irrelevant one for the professor. 

But if the scholar’s and consultant's 
parts are becoming and even necessary 
ones for the modern professor to play, 
they must be played by men who still 
recognize and take pride in their core 
identities as professors, as the construc- 
tive stimulators of young people. In the 
burst of opportunities that has come with 
the burst in enrollments, it has been much 
too easy to forget instruction as the heart 
of a professorial career. With research 
grants and a chance to influence the pol- 
icies and practices of government or a 
major industry so attractive and so ac- 
cessible, it is easy to perceive students as 
nuisances and classroom time as burden- 
some. While it may be human, it also, 
taken with the consequences of our cur- 
rent conflict between growth and order, 
may go a long way toward explaining the 
Berkeley syndrome that now troubles us. 

For one way to read this pattern of 
student conduct is as a protest against 
not being taught. It is not merely the 
huge lecture that is irritating; it is the 
carelessly prepared and unenthusiastically 
given lecture. It is not that professors are 
unavailable for bull sessions over coffee 
or beer; it is that they do not bring into 
their classes, large or small, a thoughtful 
consideration in humane perspective of 


their experience as scholars or profes- 
sional consultants. It is not that the fac- 
ulty is occupied with other things; it is 
that they regard the other things as out- 
side the reach and interest of undergrad- 
uates, It is not that the staff is busy; it 
is that they don’t seem to care. 

Perhaps it has always been so in greater 
or lesser degree. But today’s undergrad- 
uate comes to college in a different world 
—a world burning with revolution. The 
issues posed by race relations, poverty in 
the midst of affluence, a globe shrunken 
to the point where international affairs 
have the immediacy and far more im- 
portance than a local mayoralty cam- 
paign, the awful ogre of nuclear war and 
the thrilling adventures in space, the ex- 
pansion of knowledge coupled with the 
threats to freedom that new technologies 
impose—all these and many more are not 
only compelling and, in one way or an- 
other, vital for young people; they also 
dissolve some of the conventional cement 
of morality and recognized authority that 
has previously held institutional life in 
manageable and familiar forms. With the 
Peace Corps, the civil rights marchers, 


and the antagonists of atomic weaponry 
among their many new models, students 
are understandably unwilling to suffer 
gladly either the confusions and identity- 
damaging impersonality of sudden big- 
ness or the neglect of those they look to 
as their mentors in a time of turbulence 
and change. With revolution in the air, 
revolt becomes a thoroughly comprehen- 
sible mode of their expressing their con- 
cern, their disappointment, their anger, 
and—perhaps most crucially of all—their 
aspirations. 

All this may be what the Berkeley 
syndrome is about. To the extent that it 
is, it defines the greatest challenge to 
American higher education since the 
founding of Harvard College. Meeting it 
requires a sweeping reconsideration of 
teaching as the center of a university’s 
business and an imaginative revaluation 
of the kinds of leadership and the types 
of institutional structure that will turn 
eager youngsters into responsible citi- 
zens, at once informed and bold as they 
grapple with the problems of a world 
which soon must be in their discharge. 
—EJS 
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ELLIOT W. EISNER 
University of Chicago 


Critical thinking: Some 
cognitive components 


BEYOND HELPING CHILDREN learn about 
the most important ideas, theories, and 
bodies of knowledge produced in the 
past, educators have also been concerned 
with helping them develop the kinds of 
attitudes, interests, and cognitive skills 
that will enable them to pursue knowl- 
edge after they depart from school. In 
addition, children have been encouraged 
to reflect critically upon the ideas that 
they or others generate. Thus, schoolmen 
have attempted to foster a love affair be- 
tween student and learning while at the 
same time encouraging the pupil to be- 
come critical of what he chooses to woo. 

The goal of developing such abilities 
and interests has been couched in a wide 
variety of terms. Critical thinking, re- 
flective and independent thought, de- 
velopment of rational powers, educating 
for inquiry are only a few of the con- 
cepts that have dotted educational liter- 
ature in the past 60 years. To achieve 
the ends suggested by these concepts, 
teachers have been urged to pay atten- 
tion to individual differences and to build 
upon the interests of the children they 
teach. They have been urged to avoid 
teaching situations in which material is 
learned by rote and to utilize problem- 
atic situations which by their nature 
provide opportunity for intelligent ac- 
tion on the part of the student. The 
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problem-centered approach and project 
method, developed by Dewey and Kil- 
patrick respectively, perhaps best exem- 
plify methods designed to achieve what 
were then new conceptions of education. 


Towards Intelligence 

Dewey’s concern with the develop- 
ment of intelligence through inquiry can 
be traced to his earliest papers on educa- 
tion. As far back as October 31, 1896, he 
told (2) a group of parents attending a 
conference on the new children’s school 
at the University of Chicago, 


The conception underlying the school is 
that of a laboratory. It bears the same re- 
lation to the work in pedagogy that a 
laboratory bears to biology, physics, or 
chemistry. Like any such laboratory it 
has two main purposes: 1) to exhibit, 
test, verify and criticize theoretical state- 
ments and principles; 2) to add to the 
sum of facts and principles in its special 
line. 
a Ae aa ee 
Creativity, discovery, and independent 
thought, while processes that we all admire, are 
more talked about in educational circles than 
productively integrated into well conceived an 
executed teaching patterns, A prime difficulty 
lies in the complexity of these cognitive abil- 
ities and our lack of understanding of the 
component behaviors which they comprise. 
In an effort to press us toward a more explicit 
utilization of such notions as critical thinking, 
Dr. Eisner here offers an analysis in behavior 
terms that are immediately relevant to the 
classroom. 


What he conceived as the school’s func- 
tion for the education of teachers was no 
less true for the children who attended, 
for they too were treated as inquirers, 
seeking better ways of handling problems. 
This interest of Dewey’s, which was con- 
tinued and elaborated in How We Think 
(4) and Democracy and Education (3), 
was most completely developed in a book 
almost totally devoted to articulating the 
process by which intelligence is most 
efficiently and effectively exercised. In 
Logic, The Theory of Inquiry (5), 
Dewey defined inquiry as, 


The controlled or directed transfor- 
mation of an indeterminate situation 
into one that is so determinate in its 
distinctions and relations as to convert 
the elements of the original into a uni- 
fied whole. 


Kilpatrick, a student of Dewey’s and 
perhaps most influential in disseminating 
Dewey’s ideas directly to those preparing 
to teach, added to this general theme. 
The conception of concomitant learning 
and the establishment of the project 
method as an important methodology for 
fostering intelligence can be traced to 
The Project Method (9), published in 
1919. 

To these two men and to the others 
who laid some of the groundwork earlier, 
contemporary educators and psycholog- 
ists are in deep debt, for the conceptions 
of learning that they constructed were 
not merely psychological. They were 
built upon a particular view of what it 
meant to be human—that is, they were 
More concerned about how learning 
ought to occur than how it could occur. 
Thus, perhaps their most important con- 
tribution resided in their fresh view of 
man, which was, at base, a moral-ethical 
conception to be realized through the 
aegis of the school. 

Although American educational his- 


tory since the decades of the ‘twenties 
and thirties has undergone some impor- 
tant changes, the goal of developing in- 
dependent and skilled inquirers has never 
been totally obscured. Today, in some 
quarters, this goal has ascended to an 
even higher position than it enjoyed 30 
years ago. Interestingly enough, those 
whose voices have been most influential 
in rekindling this educational goal have 
not, in general, been educators. Jerome 
S. Bruner, for example, is a psychologist 
who, while long concerned with learning 
and thinking, has only recently directed 
his attention to education as it takes place 
in the school. In his influential The Proc- 
ess of Education (1), he indicates that 
inquiry involves not only analytic 
thought processes but intuition as well, 
that the immediate intuitive grasp of the 
structures of a discipline, especially for 
the young child, is at least as important 
as a careful and logical appraisal of the 
subject matter’s elements. He also shares 
Dewey’s view that the most realistic and 
educationally beneficial way to learn to 
think within a discipline is to cope with 
problems within that discipline and that 
a subject matter can be studied in an 
intellectually honest way by anybody at 
almost any age. 


On Realizing Humanity 

In his most recent book, Herbert 
Thelen (17) has also expressed concern 
over the process by which critical think- 
ing or inquiry can be developed. For 
Thelen, inquiry is the way in which that 
most human is realized in man. Educa- 
tion, for him, is the process which is 
formally committed to the conscious and 
deliberate attempt to humanize man. In- 
quiry, as one way of handling stress or 
conflict, necessitates the use of conscious- 
ness, of diagnosis, of speculation and in- 
sight. Thelen, like Bruner, reflects the 
growing concern in education that the 
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development of certain skills or certain 
rational capacities of man ought to be a 
primary objective of the educational en- 
terprise. 

Bruner and Thelen are not alone in 
this concern. Lawrence Kubie (27) and 
Gardner Murphy (72) have also under- 
scored the need for educating for in- 
quiry—Kubie in stressing an “education 
for preconscious freedom” and Murphy 
in emphasizing the role of the teacher in 
freeing intelligence. Both men have made 
it quite plain that as education is now 
generally carried on, the preconscious 
cannot have the freedom it needs to 
function creatively, nor can the teacher 
play the role most conducive to the de- 
velopment of the student’s rational pow- 
ers. 

It is important to note that these psy- 
chologists have not only contributed to 
educational thought by reminding us to 
keep our eye upon a very important ed- 
ucational issue; they have also developed 
some intriguing conceptions of the way 
teaching might be carried on. This is 
not to imply that immediately useful 
theory has been developed that will aid 
teachers in all teaching situations; it is 
only to suggest that some important psy- 
chological progress has been made in the 
past 10 or 20 years and that this progress 
is represented by ideas about the human 
and how he learns that give us fresh 
vantage points with which to view the 
task of teaching. 

For many teachers, the goal of devel- 
oping “inquiry skills,” “critical think- 
ing,” or “intelligence” has always been 
very important. Many of these teachers 
do whatever they can to foster these 
abilities. One important obstacle that 
they face, however, as do those who in- 
vestigate this problem, is the dearth of 
instruments to assess critical thinking 
and, perhaps even more important, the 
lack of some clear conceptions of the 
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specific behaviors that contribute to or 
constitute this cognitive act. It is to pro- 
vide some conception of these behaviors 
that certain components of critical 
thought are developed here.! These con- 
ceptions may be useful for developing 
instruments capable of assessing them. It 
should be recognized, however, that any 
effort to specify and describe behaviors 
related to a concept as global as that of 
critical thinking may exclude behaviors 
that others believe rightfully to belong 
to that concept. No claim is made here 
for exhaustiveness. The four behaviors 
that will be described are considered im- 
portant aspects of critical thinking, but 
it is recognized that others may have 
made other selections. 


Drive and Curiosity 


Two of the most seminal thinkers of 
the past 100 years, John Dewey and 
Sigmund Freud, both concerned them- 
selves with the way in which men handle 
and ought to handle problems. For 
Dewey, man was a biological organism 
living through an environment, an or- 
ganism that has the capacity to develop 
increasing degrees of intelligence by its 
perceptive assessment and resolution of 
problematic situations. These situations 
are conceived of as creating a state of 
disequilibrium within the organism. In- 
telligence is viewed by Dewey as that 
activity which restores equilibrium, in 
which the proper relationship between 
inherently good goals and the means by 
which they are achieved is formulated 
and acted upon. In this conception, the 
motivating force behind intelligent ac- 
tion is the organism’s need to reattain 
equilibrium. 

Freud’s position has remarkable simi- 
larities on several major points. For one, 


11 wish to thank my colleagues Francis S. 
Chase and Bertram Masia with whom many 0! 
the ideas in this paper were developed. 


he too conceived of man as a biological 
organism in a state of interaction with 
the environment, and he too viewed 
man’s behavior as an effort to restore 
the equilibrium or homeostasis that pre- 
vailed prior to the emergence of certain 
threats in the environment. And it has 
often been stated by neo-Freudians that 
in one important sense the paradigm state 
of life, if one is to apply consistently 
Freud’s theory in comprehending psy- 
chological man, is death. Indeed, this is 
alluded to in the Ego and the Id (6), and 
is reflected in Freud’s concepts of eros 
and thanatos. While Dewey and Freud 
differ markedly in their conception of 
the ways in which homeostasis is 
achieved, the conception of tension re- 
duction and its importance in motivating 
human action is emphasized by both. 

The function of drive or tension-re- 
duction in man has been viewed some- 
what differently in recent psychological 
literature. Ernest Schachtel, for example, 
believes that Freud’s concern with ten- 
sion reduction as the exclusive motivating 
force of human action is mistaken. 
Schachtel (75) writes, 


What he (Freud) did not see or did not 
emphasize in his rather negative view of 
childhood was that 1) the infant is not 
entirely helpless but shows from birth on 
steadily increasing capacities for active 
searching for satisfaction and for active 
discovery and exploration, and that it 
enjoys these active capacities; and 2) 
that the child in many ways shows a 
promise which altogether too often is 
betrayed by adult man and his society 
and by the growing child itself when it 
yields to those forces and aspects of 
culture, as transmitted by parents, teach- 
ers, and peers, which are crippling to its 
inherent potentialities . . . Freud’s nega- 
tive pleasure concept blinded him to the 
significance of the phenomena, so strik- 
ing in the growing infant and child, of 
the pleasure and fulfillment found in the 
encounter with an expanding reality and 
in the development, exercise and realiza- 


tion of his growing capacities, skills, and 
powers, 


The Active Quest 


Thus Schachtel’s position differs sig- 
nificantly from both Freud's and Dew- 
ey’s in that he holds that man behaves 
not only, or even primarily, to reduce 
tensions, but because he inherently quests 
for experience and that this quest is part 
and parcel of the nature of the human. 
This quest for experience, the desire to 
interact with the environment, is not 
primarily motivated by a threatening en- 
vironment, but emanates from man’s 
need to have commerce with the world. 
This conception of man’s need to move 
outward has been called activity-affect. 
Schachtel calls its counterpart embedded- 
ness-affect, designating the desire to re- 
move oneself from the world in order to 
enjoy the solitude of a simulated intra- 
uterine state. 

The position that Schachtel has devel- 
oped, as well as those developed by 
White, Maslow, Rogers and others, has 
significance for education on two counts. 
First, it points out that an overriding con- 
cern with the methods by which students 
can be motivated may lead one to under- 
estimate their own drive for experience; 
second, the question of how best to 
motivate is perhaps considerably less im- 
portant than in finding means whereby 
the student’s natural curiosity is not 
stifled. 

The desirability of fostering this nat- 
ural inclination of students is probably 
clear to anyone who values curiosity, 
wonder, and the disposition to pursue in- 
quiry beyond the confines of the school. 
Indeed, one may strongly question the 
efficacy of any educational program that 
leads the student to cease independent in- 
quiry after school. Yet while most of us 
value such a disposition and admire in- 
dividuals who are able to order their own 
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learning and establish their own goals, 
today’s schools, by and large, do little to 
prepare students for this pursuit. It is the 
conscious and deliberate pursuit of 
knowledge, exemplified by the student’s 
independently initiated search for the 
problematic and his disposition towards 
wonder, that characterizes the first com- 
ponent of critical thought, questing. And 
if it is axiomatic that all great quests com- 
mence with a question (note Harvey’s 
wondering why blood circulates, New- 
ton’s sense of bewilderment at an apple’s 
plunging to earth, and Freud’s query, Do 
people really forget?), then it is im- 
portant that the desire to raise seminal 
questions be fostered by the school. Stu- 
dents who were facilitated in this inclina- 
tion would probably be the ones most 
likely to contribute to the realization of 
their own potentialities and the ones 
most likely to continue their learning. 


Productive Questions 

After students complete a unit of 
study, let’s say, of the medieval period, 
hopefully just as many questions or more 
would be raised in their minds as when 
they began the study. If the questions 
are catalytic to further inquiry, and there 
is every reason to believe they are, then 
it seems that one of the teacher’s tasks 
is to develop instructional strategies that 
elicit important and relevant questions as 
the students proceed through their in- 
dividual inquiries. These newly emerg- 
ing questions, combined with the data 
obtained through the study unit, should 
provide fuel for further, more sophisti- 
cated inquiries. One test of the achieve- 
ment of this type of behavior might be 
to ask students when they complete a 
unit to list as many questions as they can 
that they think would be important for 
obtaining a fuller understanding of the 
material they have just studied. Such a 
list could be scored for the number and 
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quality of the questions, quality being 
defined by the relevance and centrality 
of the questions raised. 

In many classrooms, teachers them- 
selves raise such questions. These ques- 
tions, however, are not to be conceived 
as indications of questing because, in 
almost all cases, teachers have the answer 
to the questions they raise, Such queries 
whet the intellectual appetites of stu- 
dents and are tactical devices in teaching. 
But students who raise such questions are 
not formulating teaching tactics; rather, 
their questions often indicate that the 
study has opened rather than closed 
their curiosity, This does not mean that 
all questions raised by students in the 
classroom are of the questing variety. A 
student who asks, “Miss Jones, did you 
say page 237 or 247?” is clearly seeking 
clarification; he is mot questing. But a 
student who asks, “How did the Cru- 
saders determine their travel routes to 
the Holy Land?” or “Why didn’t the 
Black Muslims become Black Buddhists?” 
is opening up a new domain of inquiry, 
one that most teachers could use quite 
profitably with the student and the class. 

One of my colleagues, Cyril Houle, 
has noted that there are roughly three 
types of adults who are continuing learn- 
ers (8). One group consists of those who 
are goal-oriented and who use their 
learning as instruments for practical 
rather than theoretical ends. A second 
group consists of those who are activity 
oriented; they join study and discussion 
groups primarily to obtain some sort of 
companionship or participation with oth- 
ers. The third group, the learning-ori- 
ented one, seeks knowledge for its own 
sake. Their pursuit of knowledge is gen- 
erated by the love of learning. While 
these, Houle claims, are not pure types, 
“the central emphasis of each subgroup 
is clearly discernible.” The questing stu- 
dent, while perhaps not solely motivated 


by the quest for knowledge for its own 
sake, is probably more closely allied to 
it than to the other two types. The quest- 
ing student, then, is an eager, curious, 
questioning individual who takes pleasure 
in wonder and whose desire to learn and 
experience is motivated more by joy in 
this activity than by any other motive. 
If this type of attitude is significant in 
determining who will continue to inquire 
when the guidance of the teacher is ab- 
sent, then it is an aspect of critical think- 
ing that should be deliberately nurtured 
by the school. 


Speculating 

The inclination towards questing the 
problematic and the propensity towards 
wonder is frequently but not always fol- 
lowed by a second mode of behavior— 
one of speculation. Man possesses the 
wonderful capacity not only to obtain 
experience from his transaction with the 
outer world; he is also able to construct 
a psychological environment built upon 
the breezes of phantasy and imagination 
and removed from the conditions of the 
“real” world. This process can be looked 
upon as the ability to speculate, to for- 
mulate ideas and images of what might 
be. Speculation, as developed here, is con- 
ceived of as the ability to generate models 
or theories to explicate phenomena. Of- 
ten these ideas are seen by the speculator 
as tentative, reasonable and interesting 
guesses about why something is or is not 
the case, 

If we examine the cognitive behavior 
of students, it is not difficult to recognize 
that some of them display a great deal 
More curiosity than others; their general 
Intellectual disposition seems to be char- 
acterized by a proclivity towards asking 
questions. These individuals always seem 
to want to know why; they are wonder- 
ets. Their type of behavior has been 
described as questing, and such individ- 


uals would score highly on an index of 
curiosity. Other students, however, while 
perhaps not as prone to ask as many ques- 
tions, are more apt to formulate answers 
or offer explanations. They frequently 
“give you their opinions” to provide you 
with their point of view. They are, in 
short, model builders, makers of cosmol- 
ogies, people who obtain great satisfac- 
tion in imaginatively constructing net- 
works of ideas that may or may not have 
their base in reality but which are, never- 
theless, intended to fill in or close the 
gaps opened by questions. 

Like most typologies in the behavioral 
sciences, the conceptions developed here 
should be looked upon as tools for anal- 
ysis, and few if any individuals would 
be defined by any one type; but if char- 
acterizations may be made, two main 
types of students seem to emerge. 

Given a classroom discussion in his- 
tory, the questing student would be the 
student most likely to raise the greatest 
number and most seminal questions. He 
might want to know why a particular 
historical figure was motivated to engage 
in a given act, or what effect a particular 
governmental statute might have had on 
the subsequent history of a nation, The 
speculator would be most likely to gen- 
erate answers to such questions. He 
would be most prone to leap in his imag- 
ination from the stimulus of the question 
to develop what seemed to him an inter- 
esting and plausible answer or hypo- 
thesis, A teacher that was blessed with a 
large proportion of such individuals in 
his class would probably seldom be short 
on a rich and wide variety of ideas for 
discussion. It has been my experience that 
the fostering of high-level speculation in 
children is in large measure due to the 
kind of environment that is established 
in the class or group. If the students feel 
anxious or if they feel inadequate, if they 
feel that their remarks will suffer critical 
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evaluation, they tend to be less able to 
give free rein to those processes which 
make this behavior possible. Osborn (73) 
has pointed out that in his brainstorming 
sessions a standing rule prohibits critical 
or evaluative comment on the part of any 
of the group members. His central con- 
cern at these sessions is to enable group 
members to get their ideas out on the 
table and recorded. The evaluative ses- 
sion comes later and often involves peo- 
ple other than those who originated the 
ideas. 


Information and Risk 


Speculating, however, needs more than 
a permissive and supportive environment 
if it is to occur fruitfully. In order to 
speculate, an individual needs some in- 
formation from which he can make a 
speculative leap. If a problem is pre- 
sented to a group of students, and if 
none of the students has any information 
that seems relevant to the problem, the 
likelihood of speculation is very small. 
The contrary informational condition 
also impedes speculation. If an individual 
is confronted with a problem, and if his 
informational or data resources are per- 
ceived as adequate for coping with it 
successfully, no speculation is likely to 
occur, In short, we do not need to 
speculate when our information is ade- 
quate, and we cannot speculate when we 
have no relevant information from which 
to move. This suggests that theoretically 
there ought to be some optimal informa- 
tional margin, relative to a problem, 
which should be most conducive to pro- 
ductive speculation. At some point be- 
tween absence and full possession of in- 
formation, speculation should be most 
fruitfully generated. 

Speculation is probably also effected 
by the amount of risk students are willing 
to take in venturing speculative proposi- 
tions. Rimoldi, Haley, and Fogliatto (74) 
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have constructed some exceedingly clever 
devices to measure the amount of data 
medical students need before they are 
willing to risk a diagnosis. Students at 
the sophomore level in medical school 
differ greatly with respect to the num- 
ber of cues they need before venturing a 
diagnosis. As students proceed through 
school, variability in the number and 
types of cues needed decreases. Learning 
to make an educated guess is a necessary 
and useful part of the diagnostic process. 
By and large, however, “educated gues- 
sing” has not been strongly fostered in 
our schools. This is partly due to our 
legacy of “right answers.” Frequently, 
speculating is looked upon as mere guess- 
work and really not appropriate for the 
classroom. Yet the ability to formulate 
perceptive speculations is the heart of 
hypothesis formation; without this type 
of cognitive act, neither philosophy nor 
science could have developed. Indeed, 
one may argue that it is the speculative 
leap rather than necessity that is the 
mother of invention in both philosophy 
and science because productive work in 
each field deals with problems for which 
no ready answer exists. As Whitehead 
(28) so eloquently puts it, 


Philosophy begins in wonder. And, at the 
end, when philosophic thought has done 
its best, the wonder remains. There may 
have been added, however, some grasp 
of the immensity of things, some purifica- 
tion of emotion by understanding. 


Creative Intuition 

Lawrence Kubie (77) has also held 
that if such behavior is to take place, the 
preconscious needs to be free from the 
highly rational and restrictive demands 
that permeate a great many classrooms. 
His identification of the preconscious as 
the psychological domain that gives rise 
to creative thought has relevance for 
understanding the genesis of speculation. 


Kubie holds that it is neither the con- 
scious nor the unconscious that is the 
midwife to creativity. The conscious 
processes, he believes, are too rational, 
too restricted, and tied too tightly to 
reality to develop the new combinations 
and phantasy that are needed for creative 
productivity. Similarly the unconscious 
processes are too compulsive and chaotic 
to develop creative thought that is so- 
cially valuable. The preconscious, how- 
ever, resides in just the right area and 
performs just the proper functions to 
foster most efficiently the phantasy and 
imagery necessary for creative thought. 
But let Kubie (77) speak for himself: 


In the adult who is not ham strung by 
conscious or unconscious fear and guilt, 
preconscious processes make full use of 
analogy and allegory, superimposing dis- 
similar ingredients into new preceptional 
and conceptual patterns, thus reshuffling 
experience to achieve that fantastic de- 
gree of condensation without creativi 

S any field of activity would be impossi- 

e, 


Other researchers working in the area 
of creativity, J. P. Guilford (7) and 
Morris Stein (z6) for example, have also 
concluded that creative thinking, of 
which speculating is a component, re- 
quires the ability to engage in divergent 
thought as Guilford calls it, or to be 
stimulus free, the ability to “take off” 
rather than to become bound to a stim- 
ulus as Stein has suggested. Indeed, cre- 
ative ideation does seem to be initiated 
by an imaginative speculative leap into 
the possible; and some individuals, it 
seems, derive their primary satisfaction in 
producing such ideas. It should also be 
noted, however, that many individuals, 
once these speculations are formulated, 
have little desire to test them; their 

kicks” come almost entirely from their 


am, imaginative, and playful forma- 


Evaluating 


A third component of critical thinking 
is that of evaluation, Evaluation has three 
major dimensions. First, an idea or body 
of ideas in any field is evaluated for the 
logic of its propositions. Receivers of in- 
formation apply gross logical criteria to 
the statements they read or hear. These 
criteria act as the first test to determine 
whether the reader or listener will pro- 
ceed any farther with the ideas he con- 
fronts. All of us, with varying degrees 
of sophistication, use logic as our initial 
screen for whatever a statement purports 
to be. It is meaningless if it is in logical 
error.” 

The second type of criterion is con- 
cerned with evidence. For example, an 
historian reading a new work on the 
origin of the Dead Sea scrolls not only 
tests it for the logic of its propositions, 
but also for the historical evidence that 
it employs in supporting them. And not- 
withstanding the wide range of concep- 
tions of history, and admitting that at 
least some historical interpretation is 
highly artful, the issue of fact, of the 
relationship of propositions to reliable 
observations, is a crucial one. Even with 
the scientific limitations inherent in his- 
torical inquiry, specific and acknowl- 
edged criteria are still applied by his- 
torians to appraise works within their 
field, In some measure, all of us apply 
substantive criteria to propositions we 
encounter, for while logical consistency 
is a necessary criterion to be met in 
judging the value of propositions, it is 
seldom a sufficient one. Students rated 
high in this component of critical 
thought would be prone to take issue 
with much of what they read and would 


2 Jet should be noted that I am referring ex- 
clusively to propositions which purport to be 
warranted or warrantable. Poetry and other 
forms of artistic expression need not follow 
any logical procedure. 
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be inclined to challenge assertions they 
feel are unwarranted by evidence, 

The third type of criterion that is 
applied in the evaluation of propositions 
is of a qualitative variety. The way in 
which language is organized, the types 
of words that are selected, the emphasis 
given to certain phrases, all contribute to 
the content and meaning of the message. 
Imagine three men confronted by a po- 
lice officer who asks one of them if he 
stole the fur coat he is carrying. By 
changing the emphasis on each word in 
his response, the meaning of the man’s 
statement is altered. He might say, “I 
didn’t steal that coat” (implying that one 
of the others did); “I didn’t steal that 
coat” (asserting emphatically that he did 
not steal the coat); “I didn’t steal that 
coat” (implying that he obtained it some 
other way); “I didn’t steal that coat” 
(implying that it was another coat he 
stole), or “I didn’t steal that coat” (im- 
plying that he stole something else). 

While the meanings conferred upon 
these responses as a function of different 
points of emphasis are fairly easy to 
grasp, emphasis in literary material is 
often more subtle. Some authors have 
mastered this art so well that by their 
selection of key words in their written 
discourse, they “set one up” for accept- 
ance of their conclusions. In fact, the 
denotative meaning of key words and 
phrases in literary works is often less 
important than their connotative mean- 
ing. Paradigm cases of this third mode 
of evaluation may be found in the evalu- 
ation procedures of those responsible for 
interpreting the meaning of diplomatic 
communiqués. But students, too, engage 
in this type of evaluation when they 
appraise the underlying meanings and 
biases of the material they read, the lec- 
tures they hear, and the contributions of 
their classmates. In the domain of the 
social sciences, this aspect of evaluation 
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is much more prevalent than in the do- 
mains of physics or mathematics, where 
technical language is maximized and 
where the possibility for using language 
affectively is minimal. 


Constructing 

Constructing, a fourth component of 
critical thinking, is the production of 
relationships or parallels between seem- 
ingly unrelated concepts. It is through 
the construction of these relationships 
that the individual is able to perceive 
elements as part of a larger whole and 
in their relationships and interaction 
with each other. For example, a student 
studying the economic structure of co- 
lonial America and the Protestant ethic 
may recognize no relationship between 
the two. For him, each aspect seems in- 
dependent, each is conceived as a freely 
swinging string on the armature of a 
particular historical period. Retention 
of unrelated concepts has been shown, 
as far back as Ebbinghaus, to be very 
short. But this is not the only issue and 
is not even the most important. A stu- 
dent holding such a view of historical 
phenomena holds faulty notions about 
the historical period itself; in short, the 
conception that historical events exist 
in isolation provides a severely distorted 
picture of the past. 

The student could, however, either 
with the help of the teacher or through 
his own efforts, come to formulate 2 
relationship between Calvinistic theology 
and the economic. practices of colonial 
America. Through the exercise of the 
appropriate type of cognition, he may 
construct the parallels or note the reci- 
procity of each of these social forces. 
The construction of these parallels is 
precisely what the theoretician does 
when he hypothesizes relationships 
among the components of a particular 
subject matter. 


The construction of such relationships 
is not limited to historical events, prac- 
tices, or forces existing within the same 
historical period. In one class in Ameri- 
can history, the students were trying to 
identify the conditions that seem neces- 
sary for successful revolution. A dissatis- 
fied public, presence of leadership in the 
opposition party, and a weakened lead- 
ership holding power were some of these 
conditions. Although the subject matter 
being studied was the American revolu- 
tion, one student commented that similar 
‘conditions existed during the formation 
of the New Deal and that this, too, was 
a type of revolution. This type of cogni- 
tion, this ability to construct relation- 
ships or parallels between events, enabled 
the student to use the conditions ex- 
tracted from this study of the American 
revolution as general concepts that could 
be applied, in part, to other social situa- 
tions. The usefulness of such activity is 
apparent in the type of cognitive econ- 
omy it produces. While no one would 
argue that the two events were identical, 
there are some important conditions that 
are common, and the identification of 
such common components is realized 
through the constructive act. 


Of Cues and Flashes 


Now teachers of history and of other 
subject matters are prone to make these 
relationships known to students by point- 
ing out, with various degrees of clarity, 
how such events are related. Teachers 
frequently devote specific periods de- 
liberately to making these relationships 
obvious or to providing cues or raising 
questions that will set the student mov- 
ing in the desired direction so that the 
relationships can be easily drawn. How- 
ever, a teacher cannot point out all of 
the potential relationships that may be 
Constructed within a subject matter, nor 
can he afford to take the time to do so. 


In the final analysis, the student is left to 
construct the relationships he can and to 
commit the rest to memory as isolated 
fact. 

The construction of relationships be- 
tween events and the explanation of the 
causes of those events are essential as- 
pects of theory building. One task of 
theory is to bring together, in logical and 
causal (or probable) relationship, an ar- 
ray of diverse phenomena. Thus, we look 
to theory to unify, to relate, and to ex- 
plain what was previously viewed as 
separate, unrelated, and unaccounted for. 
Constructing, like speculating, is a part 
of the theory-building task and is there- 
fore an important ability if useful theory 
is to be formulated. 

The process of constructing has also 
been discussed by Arthur Koestler (70). 
Koestler, however, uses the term bisocia- 
tion and conceives of this process as the 
unification of what are normally con- 
sidered separate mental fields. He believes 
that creative productivity is a function of 
the marriage of fields that had previously 
been separate and that “in a flash of in- 
sight” the creative individual finds their 
commonality.? While the construction 
of these relationships or the discovery of 
their commonality may be a product of 
that unexplained flash described by writ- 
ers such as Blake and Chekhov and by 

sy chologists such as Wertheimer and 
Kohler, the production of these con- 
ceptual bridges may also result from the 
careful study of the elements constitut- 
ing each field. In other words, individuals 
may work towards the construction of 
theoretical links by careful and painstak- 
ing analysis and by speculating, project- 
ing, and testing alternative ways in which 
such relationships may be found. 

3 An illustration of the flash is the story of 
the discovery b Archimedes of the relation- 


ship of fluid displacement to the volume of 
solids, See Koestler (10). 
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The Fault, Dear Brutus... 

In developing these conceptions, I 
have tried to analyze a global concept 
into some constituent parts. In turn, this 
analysis may prove useful in formulating 
educational objectives and in construct- 
ing evaluation devices. It is widely recog- 
nized that there is no scarcity of educa- 
tional measures available in the market; 
nevertheless, the number of instruments 
which measure the type of behaviors I 
have described is quite small. The more 
recent achievement measures, such as 
the srep test and, interestingly enough, 
the achievement measures developed as 
far back as the "thirties by those working 
on the eight-year study, come closest 
to assessing the behaviors I have de- 
scribed, but they too fall short. Perhaps 
one reason for this scarcity is the fact 
that tests of this kind require a type of 
evaluation procedure that is very diffi- 
cult to standardize; being enamored as 
we are with norms, national and other- 
wise, we have not found it expedient to 
develop them. 

A second reason for the lack of such 
devices—and perhaps one that is more 
important—is our general tendency in 
education to become so intrigued with 
new terms that they lose almost all mean- 
ing. Terms such as critical thinking, in- 
quiry, reflective thought, etc., can be 
found in almost any educational journal, 
but the specification of the particular be- 
haviors that constitute them is quite 
another matter. The terms are often so 
broadly conceived as to make them func- 
tionally meaningless. Yet they are not 
totally devoid of meaning. Most of us 
using terms like critical thinking, reflec- 
tive thought, or inquiry share some com- 
mon conceptual threads that are im- 
portant. The commonality that we in- 
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tuitively share might be made explicit if 
we could identify their particular refer- 
ents in behavior. This in turn might put 
us in a better position to develop such 
behaviors in the classroom—which is, 
after all, an educator's ultimate concern. 
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I 


E MAJOR CONDITIONS of success in the 
‘oom can be classified under three 
headings: motivation, ability, and 
g. When all three conditions are 
ly satisfied—as when we have a 
who wants to learn, who has the 
abilities, and who is being taught 
i sensitive and well-prepared teacher 
t is almost axiomatic that successful 
thing will occur. 
though the ideal learning situation 
to describe, much remains to be 
m about how to achieve it in real 
Each of the major conditions, there- 
e, is an appropriate topic for an edu- 
al discussion, but all three are a bit 
uch to treat, even superficially, in 
paper. Accordingly, two of them, 
and proper teaching method, will 
gely ignored in the present context 
to focus on the third. This neg- 
Should not imply that student ability 
teaching procedures are less impor- 
or that our knowledge of how these 
Operate is so complete that they 
be profitably discussed. On the 
ary, our understanding of the cogni- 
abilities of children is undergoing a 
iet revolution, and recent re- 
in this area is already beginning 
orm many long-standing educa- 
Practices. Similarly, the methods 
Materials of teaching are now the 
of intensive examination by prac- 
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The successful student 


ticing scientists, by research workers in- 
terested in programed instruction, and by 
teachers themselves. Our conceptions of 
how to teach and of what to teach will 
certainly be influenced by these efforts. 
While recently completing an assignment 
to review investigations of noncognitive 
variables and their relation to meaningful 
learning, however, I came upon a few 
studies that were particularly thought 
provoking and that looked as if they 
might not come to the attention of prac- 
ticing educators as readily as might the 
latest pronouncements of teaching-ma- 
chine enthusiasts or the findings with re- 
spect to the newer tests of intellectual 
ability. These studies, all of which relate 
to a special aspect of motivation, serve as 
the foci of the discussion that follows. 


Focus on Failure 


Not too surprisingly, our research ef- 
forts are more frequently oriented to- 
ward understanding school failure than 


A psychologist best known for his work on 
creativity, Dr. Jackson is here concerned with 
a different problem—the alienation and sense 
of helplessness that make many children feel 
incapable of success in school or in their later 
lives. Drawing on recent research results, he is 
able to suggest some guides by which educators 
can cope significantly with this fundamental 
issue in children’s motivation. His presentation 
is a revision of an address given last spring to 
the Elementary School Principals Association 
of Connecticut. 
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toward understanding school success. 
Failure, after all, is a major social prob- 
lem, and the need to know how it may 
be avoided is more pressing than is the 
related need to know how success is 
achieved. (In this respect, educational re- 
search resembles research in psychology 
and the social sciences in general, which 
is characterized by a greater interest in 
the pathological than in the normal.) Our 
cumulative knowledge about the relation- 
ship between school failure and motiva- 
tional factors can be summed up in three 
interrelated propositions: 


1. Poor performance in school is associ- 
ated with various forms of psychologi- 
cal disability, particularly with exces- 
sive anxiety, a negative self-image, and 
extreme dogmatism. 

2. Poor performance in school is as- 
sociated with membership in a de- 

pos social group or in an unpleasant 


amily environment. 

3- Poor performance in school is associ- 
ated with attendance in a stressful 
school environment, or one that is 
characterized as having a poor “cli- 
mate.” 


Almost every available measure of psy- 
chological disability has been related at 
one time or another to school perform- 
ance. As soon as a new test appears, it is 
only a short time before it is added to the 
list of variables that have been tried out 
as predictors of scholastic achievement. 
The results of these efforts, by and large, 
have not been outstanding. It is true—as 
the first of our three propositions states— 
that if the results of all the studies were 
added together, there would be over- 
whelming evidence to show that the poor 
student is worse off, psychologically, 
than the good student; but if we try to 
become much more specific than that, we 
begin to run into trouble, Take, as an 
instance, the relation of anxiety to 
achievement test performance. First, the 
size of the relationship depends very 
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much on the specific measure of anxiety 
employed. The Test Anxiety Scale for 
Children, for example, does not relate to 
achievement in the same way as does 
either the Children’s Manifest Anxiety 
Scale or the General Anxiety Scale for 
Children (7). Second, the relationship is 
affected by different measures of scho- 
lastic performance. In one study (8), 
for example, anxiety was found to have a 
much more debilitating effect on teach- 
ers’ grades than on achievement test 
scores, Third, the relationship covaries 
with many other student attributes, such 
as age, sex, and social class, It is fairly 
common, for instance, to find the corre- 
lations between anxiety and achievement 
to be noticeably higher for girls than for 
boys (9). 


Alienation and Apathy 


The complexity of the interaction be- 
tween specific psychological disabilities 
and school difficulties should not be too 
surprising, however, given what we know 
about the general complexity of human 
affairs. Certainly it should not discourage 
us from proceeding with detailed re- 
search using conventional variables or 
from more exploratory work with newer 
conceptions of psychological disturb- 
ances, One group of studies in particular 
seems to be opening up a potentially 
fruitful area of investigation that has 
several implications for educational 
thought and practice. These studies, 
which began to appear about eight or 
nine years ago and have been increasing 
in number ever since, all deal with a per- 
sonal condition that has come to be desig- 
nated by the general term of “alienation.” 

As the term is used in recent research, 
“alienation” most frequently refers to 4 
person’s feeling of being without power 
to control his own destiny. The alienated 
person is one who believes that his life, 
particularly the successes and failures 1t 


A 


f 


contains, is controlled largely by “luck” 
or “chance” or the whims of his su- 
periors. He does not, therefore, make 
strong efforts to alter his condition, be- 
cause he has little belief in his own ability 
to produce change. His prevailing atti- 
tude is one of apathy as he allows himself 
to be docilely manipulated by forces he 
does not completely comprehend and 
about which he is, on the whole, disin- 
terested. Attempts to isolate specific com- 
ponents of the general condition have 
been made, and one sociologist (z0) has 
Suggested five separate constellations of 
feeling that might be used to describe the 
alienated person. The labels given to these 
five components are Powerlessness, Mean- 
inglessness, Normlessness, Isolation, and 
Self-Estrangement. 

In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Alexander Smith, a Scottish poet, 
cogently described a world view that is 
almost the exact opposite of that held by 
today’s alienated person. Smith said, 


In the wide arena of the world, failure 
and success are not accidents as we so 
frequently suppose, but the strictest jus- 
tice, If you do your fair day’s work you 
are certain to get your fair day’s wage— 
in praise or pudding, whichever happens 
to suit your taste. 


Sources of Responsibility 

Smith’s quotation is particularly inter- 
esting because its date, 1863, suggests that 
alienation may have been less prevalent in 
Previous historical periods than it is to- 
day. Indeed, the term has itself been 
widely used in the past by social theorists, 
Particularly by Marx and Weber, as they 
attempted to describe the psychological 
by-products of an industrial society. Part 
of the concept’s present popularity is 
doubtless because of its unique relevance 
to contemporary social conditions. 

An example of how the concept of 
alienation, or at least a small aspect of 


it, is translated into empirical terms and 
used in studies of children is contained in 
an investigation by Crandall, Katkovsky, 
and Preston (3). These investigators 
studied a group of 4o primary-grade 
children for whom they constructed a 
special test, called the Children’s Intel- 
lectual Achievement Responsibility Ques- 
tionnaire and hereafter referred to as the 
IAR. The questionnaire was designed to 
assess the degree to which the children 
believed the success, failure, praise, and 
criticism they encountered to be the re- 
sult of their own efforts or to be caused 
by what others did. It contains descrip- 
tions of several common experiences of 
grade-school children—some involving 
success and praise, others involving fail- 
ure and criticism—and asks the child to 
tell whether these experiences, when they 
happen to him, are usually the result of 
what he does or of what others do. An 
example of a success item is, “Suppose 
you did better than usual in a subject at 
school. Would it probably happen (a) 
because you tried harder or (b) because 
someone helped you?” On the other hand, 
a sample failure item is, “When you make 
a mistake on a school assignment, is it 
usually (a) because the assignment the 
teacher gave was a particularly hard one 
or (b) because you were careless?” A 
high self-responsibility score is obtained 
by choosing the alternatives that imply 
the acceptance of personal blame or 
credit for failure or success. 

Scores on the IAR varied in their pre- 
dictive utility for boys and girls; they 
were essentially unrelated to achievement 
behavior for girls, but not for boys. In- 
deed, the correlations between IAR 
scores and achievement were consistently 
positive for boys and were higher than 
similar statistics obtained with other pre- 
dictor variables, including measures of 
need for achievement and general mani- 
fest anxiety. Of course it must be re- 
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membered that these findings are based 
on only 40 children and that the TAR 
Questionnaire is a very exploratory in- 
strument (reliability statistics were not 
given). Also, the sex difference is further 
complicated by the fact that IAR scores 
correlate with IQ for boys but not for 
girls. Nonetheless, this study is sufficiently 
stimulating to warrant further investiga- 
tion and (more important at present) 
further thought concerning the educa- 
tional significance of the concept of 
alienation. 

Another provocative finding with re- 
spect to alienation appears in a study by 
Battle and Rotter (7), who administered 
a newly designed projective test of in- 
ternal-external control to a group of 
sixth- and eighth-grade students. The test 
consists of 29 cartoon items about which 
subjects are questioned concerning the 
assignment of responsibility for the con- 
ditions depicted (e.g., Why is she always 
hurting herself? Why is her mother al- 
ways hollering at her?). The most im- 
portant finding was that differences in 
attitudes toward internal and external 
control were related to social class and 
ethnic group. Lower-class Negroes were 
significantly more external than were 
middle-class Negroes or whites. Middle- 
class children, in general, were signifi- 
cantly more internal than were lower- 
class children. The currently high level 
of interest in culturally deprived children 
gives special significance to these findings. 


Maturity’s Meaning 

A recent study by Bialer (2) provides 
a third illustration of how the concept of 
alienation (or a derivative of it) is used 
in research with children. Bialer de- 
veloped a scale of 23 questions of the fol- 
lowing sort: “Do you really believe a 
kid can be whatever he wants to be?” 
“When people are mean to you, could it 
be because you did something to make 
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them be mean?” “When nice things hap- 

to you, is it only good luck?” “Do 
you often feel you get punished when 
you don’t deserve it?” He administered 
this questionnaire, together with other 
tests, to a combined group of 89 mentally 
retarded and normal children selected 
from special classes and from regular ele- 
mentary classrooms of a public school 
system. The tendency to perccive events 
as being under internal control (the op- 
posite of being alienated) increased with 
chronological age and seemed to be posi- 
tively related, in particular, to mental age. 
Bialer suggests that in the early stages of 
development, there is no conception of 
the relationship between the outcome of 
events and one’s own behavior. Conse- 
quently, he argues, young children, as a 
group, tend to view all of their experi- 
ences as being externally controlled and 
due to the whims or manipulations of 
fate, other people, and other external 
forces. Young children tend, then, to 
perceive events hedonistically, as being 
merely pleasant or unpleasant, without 
considering whether or not their own ac- 
tions might have contributed to the out- 
come. 

Bialer’s questionnaire was also used by 
Battle and Rotter (7), who found the 
scores of lower class children to reflect 
more “external control” than the scores 
of the middle-class group. 

The brief descriptions of these three 
studies should be sufficient to give a 
general impression of how the concept of 
alienation is being used in studies of chil- 
dren. These summaries also highlight the 
major findings with respect to the cor- 
relates of alienation. The findings say, 
in sum, that the tendency to perceive 
success and failure as being bestowed by 
outside forces (a) is more characteristic 
of those who fail in school than of those 
who succeed, (b) is likely to occur more 
frequently among lower-class than among 


_— 


middle-class children, (c) is associated 
with such other types of psychological 
disability as anxiety, and (d) is particu- 
larly evident in very young and mentally 
immature persons. 

Before the educational significance of 
this line of research is considered, a few 
cautionary remarks are in order. First, the 
exploratory nature of the cited studies 
must be emphasized. The authors them- 
selves stress the tentativeness of their 
findings and are extremely modest in the 
claims they make for their own work. 
Clearly, there is no agreement on the 
best way to measure alienation—or even 
that specialized aspect of it that deals 
with external and internal control. There 
have as yet been no reported replications 
of the studies, and the usual caveats about 
the need for larger and more representa- 
tive samples are also appropriate. There- 
fore, when we begin to think about the 
educational implications of these investi- 
gations, we must remember that to do 
So is somewhat analogous to thinking 
about the political implications of a 
single presidential primary: There is not 
enough evidence on which to base a 
solid prediction, but the little that there 
is is too stimulating to disregard. 


As Twigs Are Bent 

A second reason for caution arises be- 
cause of the common failure to discrimi- 
hate between concepts that have similar, 
but not identical, meaning when applied 
to adults and to children. The concept 
of alienation is clearly a case in point. As 
the term was used by early social theor- 
ists and as it is used today by novelists 
and critics of contemporary society, 
alienation embodies elements of tragedy 
and suffering that are not contained in 
the several empirical definitions and that 
Certainly seem out of place when describ- 
ing the world-view of very young 
children. In fiction, for example, the 


alienated person, from Dostoevsky’s Ras- 
kolnikov to Ralph Ellison's Invisible Man, 
is portrayed as being a bitter and tor- 
mented creature. He is the victim of 
man’s inhumanity to man, and though he 
may be resigned to his fate and accept it 
mutely, as does the hero in Camus'’s novel 
The Stranger, his passivity serves only to 
heighten the pathos of his condition. 

The alienated adult in the real world 
is depicted by social analysts, like David 
Riesman and Paul Goodman, as being just 
slightly less tragic than his fictionalized 
counterpart. Riesman’s other-directed 
man, for example, may be only vaguely 
aware of what is bothering him, but his 
compulsive search for status and for 
“fun” indicates his essential emptiness and 
torment. 

Now certainly it is ridiculous to view 
the child who thinks the mistakes he 
made on a school test were the teacher’s 
fault as a miniature version of Rashkol- 
nikov or Riesman’s other-directed man. 
The difference is one of quality as well 
as magnitude. Yet it is not too ridiculous 
to imagine that such children, who will 
not or cannot accept responsibility for 
their own successes and failures, might 
develop into adolescents who, like the re- 
cently well publicized group of socially 
prominent party crashers, cannot bridle 
their own destructive urges. Although 
the youngster who has little faith in his 
own power to change the world may 
never become a tragic figure of dramatic 
proportions, it is not difficult to envisage 
him as one of the curiously impassive wit- 
nesses of the horrible slaying that oc- 
curred not long ago in a New York sub- 
urb. All that is assumed, then, is that the 
signs of alienation or powerlessness in 
children, although perhaps reduced in 
intensity, are of a piece with the more 
widely discussed adult ailment. Although 
the juvenile and the adult forms do in- 
deed differ in scale, in pervasiveness, and 
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perhaps in seriousness, they are expres- 
sions of the same general phenomenon. 

An interesting question, but one that 
can only be mentioned briefly here, con- 
cerns the origins of alienation—the social 
conditions and family environments that 
sow the seeds of this particular type of 
disturbance. The findings that have al- 
ready accumulated suggest the direction 
in which future research might produc- 
tively go. It is probable, for example, that 
alienated persons exist in somewhat 
greater number in the lower class than 
in the middle class. It is not difficult to 
envision how life in a big city slum or in 
a deprived rural area might create feelings 
of apathy and indifference. But not all 
persons who suffer the impact of extreme 
social impoverishment bear the scars of 
alienation, and it is very important to 
learn how thousands in the lower class 
manage to escape this affliction. Even 
more important, alienation must not be 
conceptualized as a disease of a particular 
socioeconomic stratum. When Marx em- 
phasized that the wage worker was alien- 
ated from the means of production, 
Weber was quick to add the corrective 
of universality by pointing out that, in 
modern society, the soldier, the scientist, 
and the civil servant are equally alienated 
from the means of their endeavor. The 
search for the origins of alienation must 
take in all potential victims of this form 
of malfunctioning and must not be un- 
necessarily restricted by the current in- 
terest in the products of cultural and 
economic deprivation. For the educator, 
this warning implies that he must be 
alert for the signs of passivity and apathy 
among middle-class as well as lower-class 
students. 


The Alienated View 


One of the hardest things for school 
people—or anyone, for that matter—to 
do is to accept the blame for crimes they 
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did not commit. No one likes to be a 
scapegoat or the victim of trumped-up 
charges. Yet one of the more obvious im- 
plications of the research on alienation is 
that the alienated student brings a jaun- 
diced view of the world (and of himself) 
with him into the classroom, and there- 
fore, his judgments of school life are 
likely to differ from what the teacher 
thinks of as reality. In particular, he is 
likely to be somewhat harsher in his judg- 
ment than the educator might think is fair. 
A related aspect of this type of perceptual 
distortion was the focus of a study we 
did a few years ago at Chicago (6). 

We administered a questionnaire re- 
lating to satisfaction with school to 531 
adolescents in a midwestern private school 
and identified two extreme groups, the 
most satisfied and the most dissatisfied 
students. Contrary to our expectations, 
the two groups did not differ in intelli- 
gence or in school achievement. The ex- 
tremely disgruntled student, who was 
very critical of what was going on in 
the school, was just as smart—as meas- 
ured by an IQ test—and just as academ- 
ically proficient—as measured by an 
achievement test—as was his satisfied 
counterpart, who viewed the school as a 
wonderful place to be. As soon as we ex- 
amined the students’ psychological dis- 
abilities, however, differences began to 
appear, with the satisfied group consis- 
tently showing a more adequate level of 
psychological functioning. In other 
words, dissatisfaction with school ap- 
peared to be part of a larger picture of 
psychological discontent rather than a 
direct reflection of inefficient functioning 
in the classroom. It was almost as if dis- 
satisfaction were a product of a pervasive 
perceptual set that colored the student’s 
view of himself and the world. 

We did not, in our study, deal spe- 
cifically with alienation, and our failure 
to do so may be one reason why the two 


groups looked the same in achievement. 
The important point is that children who 
have a negative view of the world and 
themselves may also have a negative view 
of school, Such children may strain the 
patience of teachers and administrators. 
But students who must blame the school 
for their own shortcomings need help, 
not countercharges, from educators. 


Success as a Problem 


Thus far, the alienated student has been 
described as a person who accepts neither 
the credit for his successes nor the blame 
for his failures. But this description im- 
plies that the alienated student does in- 
deed experience both success and failure. 
Is it possible, however, for a person who 
cannot accept the responsibility for an 
event to view its occurrence as being re- 
Jated to his own personal adequacy? If a 
child really believes that his poor grade 
on an arithmetic test is because of a 
teacher’s unfairness, does he feel a sense 
of personal failure, or is he more likely 
to feel only bitterness and resentment? 
Similarly, if a student believes he earned 
a high grade simply because the teacher 
was soft-hearted, does he glow with the 
flush of success, or is he more likely to 
feel that the course was a snap? These 
questions raise others that relate to some 
of our current educational practices. 
Typically, when we consider a student 
whose academic record shows a history 
of poor grades and low scores on achieve- 
Ment tests, we assume that his cumula- 
tive feelings of personal failure must be 
overwhelming. But what if he believes 
that his academic difficulties were not of 
his own doing? Bialer (2) suggests that 
Such students may look upon their ex- 
Perience as a series of “unpleasantly im- 
Posed frustrations.” As a result, they may 
develop passivity or resentment, rather 
than a feeling of inadequacy. 

When we seek help on how to deal 


remedially with these chronically failing 
students, we are commonly advised to 
immerse them in “success experiences.” 
But just as there is a difference between 
objective and subjective failure, so is 
there a difference between objective and 
subjective success. For students who ex- 
hibit signs of alienation of the sort dis- 
cussed here, we could probably do noth- 
ing worse than to give them a series of 
educational handouts. Success, yes—but 
success that is experienced as such by 
the child. This means that more attention 
should be paid to the student’s awareness 
of his growth in ability and his awareness 
of his increasing power to control the 
rewards that come to him. 

If we were able to identify an alienated 
child or a group of them, the proper edu- 
cational strategy would not be to elimi- 
nate scholastic evaluation or to dole out 
the currency of success indiscriminately, 
but rather to bare the machinery, as it 
were, that lies behind the dispensing of 
grades and other symbols of scholastic 
success. These students need to be shown, 
much more than the unalienated students, 
exactly how the reward system of the 
school operates. The transformation these 
children must undergo is somewhat 
analogous to the change from a super- 
stitious to a scientific view of causality. 
They need to understand the series of 
“Gf |.. then” relationships that terminate 
in the fulfillment of scholastic expecta- 
tions. The typical lack of clarity con- 
cerning the marking system in most class- 
rooms reveals at least one area in which 
great improvement could be made. 

Commonly, school grades have a 
“norm” reference rather than a “cri- 
terion” reference. That is, the grade tells 
how well the student is doing with re- 
spect to his classmates or some other 
normative group, but it does not tell 
much about his absolute mastery of the 
subject or the skill in question. This type 
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of evaluation is certainly necessary in 
those school subjects where precision in 
the statement of objectives is not possible 
—and there are many such subjects. But 
it is well known what the “norm” refer- 
ence procedure does to the student. It 
puts him at the mercy, so to speak, of his 
classmates’ ability. If, on the one hand, he 
is “lucky” enough to have fellow students 
who do not want to work or who are not 
too bright, he can emerge successful from 
the experience. If, on the other hand, he 
happens to be among brilliant, hard- 
working students, he emerges looking a 
bit like a dolt. There is probably no 
way of completely eliminating these un- 
fortunate comparisons (they certainly 
would not disappear simply by throwing 
out the grading system), but we could 
likely do much more than we now do to 
establish specific criteria of achievement 
in many school subjects. 

The admonishment to “make learning 
experiences meaningful” is well known 
to all educators. But the meaning of the 
word “meaningful” is not always clear. 
Often the word is used as a convenient 
abbreviation for the cumbersome expres- 
sion “relatable to experiences the child has 
had or will have outside the school en- 
vironment.” Efforts to make learning 
more meaningful in this sense might take 
the form of showing the student how 
what he learns in school will have payoff 
values after he leaves the classroom. 
Arithmetic, for example, might be made 
meaningful by simulating grocery store 
transactions in the school. 


In Search of Meaning 

However, the term “meaningful,” used 
more prosaically, simply means “full of 
sense,” The events of a teaching session 
may make sense (i.e., be meaningful) to 
a student without necessarily being re- 
lated to his life outside the classroom. 
This more common meaning is often 
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overlooked by educators; yet it would 
seem to have particular relevance for the 
type of student we are discussing here. 

The alienated person is one for whom 
life is meaningless at both the macro- 
scopic and the microscopic levels. He 
lacks long-range goals and the means of 
attaining them, and he also lacks in his 
daily life the feeling of being able to 
control the minutiae of existence. It is 
quite possible that for the alienated stu- 
dent in particular, we must be much 
clearer about the details of instruction 
than we have been in the past. It is 
doubtlessly important to show such a 
student that knowledge of arithmetic will 
help him when he runs an errand for his 
mother, but it is equally important that 
he understand the precise steps by which 
mastery can be achieved. 

There has been much discussion re- 
cently of the concept of “structure” as 
it relates to the teaching of particular 
subject matter and to the ordering of 
classroom experiences. We are gradually 
getting over the habit (born during the 
heyday of progressivism) of looking 
askance at words like “structure,” “ord- 
er,” “discipline,” and the like, because of 
their supposedly undemocratic and au- 
thoritarian connotations. We are now be- 
ginning to see more clearly how the 
structure of the classroom comprises 4 
set of variables that may be manipulated 
to fit particular types of students. A re- 
cent study by Grimes and Allinsmith ( 5) 
offers a fine illustration of this point. 
These men studied third-grade children 
in two kinds of school: “structured” 
(characterized by a phonics approach to 
reading instruction and an “authoritarian 
and cold atmosphere”) and “unstruc- 
tured” (characterized by a whole-word 
approach to reading and a “democratic 
and permissive” atmosphere). A rating of 
compulsivity and an anxiety measure 
were obtained for each child. All com- 


arisons used groups that were equated 
or social class and intelligence. Using 
ichievernent-test performance as a cri- 

ion, the investigators found a signifi- 
and striking interaction between 
and teaching methods. Highly 
nxious children did more poorly in the 

trructured schools than in the struc- 
d ones. Indeed, in the structured 
pls, anxiety was completely unre- 
d to achievement. Compulsivity had 
effect in the unstructured setting, 
seemed to enhance performance in 
structured school. Children who were 
th highly anxious and highly compul- 
ve did exceptionally well in the struc- 
Fed settings. 


In Loco Parentis 


he point most worthy of emphasis 
n the present context is that Grimes and 
Allinsmith found the interaction between 
tudent qualities and educational qualities 
fo be of primary importance. Further, 
they found a school environment that was 
Somewhat out of fashion, at least so far 
the dominant educational ideology is 
cerned, to be more effective for some 
dren than were the more “up-to-date” 
igs. Again, it is dangerous to come 
conclusions on the basis of a single 
ly. It is particularly important to 
id interpreting these findings to mean 
schools, in dealing with troubled 
dren, should go back to “the good 
days” of strict discipline, repetitive 
rill, and the like. (Grimes and Allin- 
mith themselves believe that their results 
€ due largely to the structure pro- 
d in the phonics program “along with 
tever structure through sequencing 
Tule-teaching may have existed in 

subject-matter areas.”) Nonethe- 
this study should lead to further re- 
h and should provoke thoughtful 
ion among educators. 


One of the most stimulating educa- 
tional essays to appear in recent months 
was written by Carl Frankenstein (4). 
Frankenstein's thesis is that large numbers 
of children from many sectors of society 
cannot rely on the support and encour- 
agement of their parents to help them in- 
ternalize school learning. Accordingly, 
for educational purposes, the school must 
treat these children as if they had no 
parents. In particular, the school must 
help to substitute an intellectual stability 
to make up for the personal instability 
produced by unhealthy family condi- 
tions. This task, with which Frankenstein 
associates the term “intellectual hygiene,” 
is particularly crucial in the elementary 
school, where “(the) skills and the know- 
able facts of learning are the tools in the 
hands of the teacher to make his pupil 
aware of regularity in things and events.” 
The following are some of Frankenstein’s 
suggestions concerning how the teacher 
might go about this job: 


He must point out similarities between 
seemingly unconnected, and differences 
between seemingly similar or identical 
facts—much more frequently and elabo- 
rately than if he could rely on the par- 
ent’s collaboration. 

He must help his popie find principles 
and construct laws. When he uses audio- 
visual aids or other forms of concretiza- 
tion, he must beware of presuming that 
his pupils will, through their own efforts, 
find the principle or the law at which he 
aims or alludes. y 

He must prepare them for internaliza- 
tion through ever repeated interpretation 
of what a certain event “means.” He 
should never forget that his pupils are 
not free to know the meaning of observ- 
able facts or events; such a knowledge 
requires the courage to differentiate be- 
tween the seen and the unseen, a courage 
which, in turn, presupposes the continu- 
ous experience of reliable parental au- 
thority. A child exposed to conditions of 
externalization never be able to 
mobilize that courage without active 
support on the part of his teacher. 
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As guides to action, Frankenstein's re- 
commendations are admittedly vague and 
incomplete. Yet they are sufficiently 
specific so that with some effort class- 
room teachers might derive from them 
detailed plans for daily use. Their chief 
value, then, lies in using them as a start- 
ing place for educational thought rather 
than as a set of prescriptions for educa- 
tional practice. 

Finally, the concept of success is as 
applicable to what teachers and adminis- 
trators do as it is to the progress of stu- 
dents. These professional managers of 
learning are themselves involved in a 
highly complex enterprise characterized 
by great uncertainty. They too, there- 
fore, need to be clear about the relation- 
ship between their own efforts and the 
successes and failures they encounter. 
Once we begin to think about the condi- 
tions that produce successful students, we 
are led inevitably to a consideration of 
the conditions that produce successful 
educators. In the long run, then, efforts 
to recognize and to deal with signs of 
alienation in the classroom may increase 
the feelings of success on both sides of 
the teacher’s desk. 
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Paradise regained 
or McLuhanacy? 


McLuhan, vi. Understanding Media. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. vii + 
359- $7.50. 


Dr. Behar’s Views 

The Gutenberg Galaxy gave us Mc- 
Luhan’s major thesis about the new world 
of sensibility being created under the 
aegis of the electronic media, and at the 
center of this new book are the formulae 
that figured prominently in it. Briefly, the 
picture that emerges is something like the 
following: Preliterate or tribal man lived 
in a rich oral-aural world, one structured 
by myth and ritual, its modes of aware- 
ness being “tactile” and “auditory,” its 
values communal and sacred. (Here, of 
course, McLuhan finds the perfect myth, 
one centering in collective participation, 
that so attracts him and us; and from it 
grows a rather familiar mystique of the 
organic in the repeated use of the notion 
of “unified sensibility.”) The Gutenberg 
revolution exploded the world of tribal 
man, creating via print the open society, 
modern individualism, privacy, speciali- 
zation, mechanical-repeatable techniques, 
etc., all at the cost— a very heavy one, 
for McLuhan—of cutting us off from a 
rich auditory experience, Hence, frag- 
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mented, specialized, impoverished mod- 
ern man is Gutenberg Man, a necessary 
victim of the visual emphasis given by 
printing technology. The electronic rev- 
olution, however, once more makes oral- 
aural experience central, promising liber- 
ation from the impoverishing effect of 
print, demanding participation rather 
than print-fostered passivity, and restor- 
ing us to wholeness and harmony in the 
reconstituted tribal society. McLuhan ap- 
parently believes, then, that the problem 
of contemporary “fragmentation” is be- 
ing solved whether we know it or not, 
that Utopia is unnecessary when we have 
begun to be projected, via our electronic 
technology, into an incredibly rich world 
of auditory experience that begins to 
wipe out our disabling legacy from the 
mechanical age of Gutenberg. We may 
yet find salvation in a happy, active, out- 
ee se ee 


Few topics today seem so crucial or so 
relevant to education as the process of com- 
munication, and few theorists of communica- 
tion strike more fire than Marshall McLuhan 
of the University of Toronto, whose Under- 
standing Media appeared late last year. These 
two evaluations differ in tone and method but 
come to some surprisingly similar conclusions. 
Dr. Behar is a professor of literature; Dr. Lie- 
berman is a consultant in communications to a 
number of industrial and other concerns. 
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going sensorium in Paradise Regained. 


Certainly there is an obvious craving in 
our society for a more richly orches- 
trated life of the senses, for oral-aural 
modes of experience and communion 
with others, and in a somewhat over- 
popularized way, for a kind of revolt 
against passive, consumer-oriented roles. 
We are becoming devoted to the idea of 
full-time creativity for everyone, to 
process rather than to product, to “get- 
ting with” things rather than imposing 
oneself on them, to “acting out” rather 
than “reading up on.” But to find, as 
McLuhan does, the TV image the trigger 
of all this is going rather far— too far, 
I would suppose. Some of us may find 
what McLuhan calls the “tactile mesh” 
of the TV image a quite maddeningly ab- 
stract idea. On the other hand, Mc- 
Luhan’s analysis of newspaper form as 
“mosaic” is perfectly valid, and here the 
formula of “simultancity” and “total 
field” awareness seems to work, as does 
the notion that the mosaic of newspaper 
form tends to neutralize the “hot” point 
of view reserved for the editorial pages. 
Perhaps McLuhan presses so hard on the 
idea of the mosaic-like TV image because 
he is desperate to come by at least a 
token reality of “community” and the 
new “ritual” forms on which it can be 
based. What he needs to do is to define 
“involvement” and “participation” so 
that these large terms are not simply pro- 
duced on the analysis of perceptual 
schema. We tend to regard “involve- 
ment” as (in part) distinct from the way 
a person looks at the TV image. 


To Protect Autonomy 


In the drama the book makes of op- 
posing worlds of sensibility, where does 
McLuhan stand? What is he after in 
foisting so heavy a load of subliminal 
work on the backs of the media? On the 
whole, quite like the literary men whose 
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culture-bound responses to the media he 
makes light of, he wants collective in- 
volvement in a “ritual process,” and he 
sees TV, the newspaper, and radio as 
providing this at a “magical” communal 
level. He doesn’t want ideas (“point of 
view”) but action, a magical process 
working itself out, communal awareness 
restored, participation “in depth” made 
possible, the “Africa within” released to 
the sound of the tribal media. And in- 
deed, it is easy to conclude that, for all 
the many sharp observations McLuhan 
gives us on the workings of the media, 
what he finally desires is a kind of re- 
ligion. He is, like Blake and Lawrence, 
whose names occur in these pages, a foe 
of “single vision and Newton's sleep,” 
and logically, then, an advocate of “rit- 
ual.” But it is odd that McLuhan’s proto- 
religious longings should fasten :n the 
TV image and the electronic revolution. 

The large question McLuhan’s book 
raises seems to be this: How can we see 
to it that the necessary specialist sensibil- 
ity, fostered by whatever happens to be 
the form of our media indoctrination, 
doesn’t come to dominate the whole field 
of our awareness? McLuhan doesn’t want 
us to resemble the teenager caught up in 
the self-mesmerization of the twist, hap- 
pily submerged in the trance. He refers 
to “autonomy,” and he says about educa- 
tion that it must be regarded as “civil de- 
fense against media fall-out.” Yet he is 
so bound to the idea of the subliminal 
power of the media to impose their as- 
sumptions about the structuring of pri- 
mary social processes on those who use 
and are used by them that he can’t de- 
scend to what is inevitable—some fairly 
grubby educational programing. We 
don’t want simply a subliminally enjoy- 
able interplay of the sense—a kind o 
electronic syzzboliste madness, however 
liberating—or the total triumph of habits 
print technology has fostered. If we live 


indeed at a moment of crucial cultural 
change, when the assumptions imposed 
by print technology begin to strike us 
as making for some inevitable distortions 
and a harmful imbalance, then we must 
assess what resources we have that allow 
for righting the balance. Righting the 
balance, however, will not give us any- 
thing so comprehensive as “unified sensi- 
bility,” so it is a rather foolish messianism 
to talk as McLuhan does about this. 

The world which the media have 
helped to build is inescapably the one in 
which we live. Keeping watch over the 
media is one of the ordinary daily chores. 
It follows, I think, that we cannot help 
but act as analysts of content, not merely 
of the apparently unconditioned power 
of media forms to create or to transform 
the conditions of our lives. 


x y y 


Dr. Lieberman s Judgment 


The Cult of McLuhanacy now has its 
full gospel. Everything is Explained by 
seeing electric (=instant) information 
and communication become the whole of 
matter and energy; the central Mystery 
that every good cult needs is provided 
in the phenomenon that the very form 
of the communication media not only 
creates all change without the slightest 
regard for content, but has this causal 
effect despite the fact that there is no 
such thing as causality. 

If you do not understand this, at least 
do not dismiss it as caricature. It is doc- 
trine very seriously laid forth, with a 
very profuse profusion of printed lan- 
guage ( a form the Master seems to de- 
plore). For the details, you will have to 
read the book if you can. It will be hard 
enough, here, in limited space, even to 
Cover the main points. 

McLuhan’s message is that the media 
aren’t what people think they are (especi- 
ally not what scholars and media people 


think they are), and we can’t understand 
the vast technological and cultural 
changes now upon us if we don’t under- 
stand media. Unfortunately, McLuhan is 
so full of jerry-built theory, dogmatic 
overgeneralizations, non sequiturs, disor- 
ganized successions of parenthetical ob- 
servations, and bewilderingly swift and 
large leaps among high peaks of miscon- 
ception, that he makes little contribution 
himself to that understanding. On the 
contrary. It will take years to unravel a 
defenseless student who takes McLuhan’s 
“facts” literally. 

Nevertheless, and lest this review be- 
gin to sound critical, it must be said 
strongly that the book does perform a 
useful negative service for the mature 
reader, and even more for any encrusted 
communicator who can somehow be 
brought to plunge into McLuhan’s super- 
souped-up style. 

McLuhan is right to thrust out at the 
pipsqueak communication theories of the 
academicians and at the smug assump- 
tions of most of the media leaders. We 
certainly have no communication theory 
today that is anywhere close to encom- 
passing the realities and ramifications of 
communication. It is literally appalling to 
see how little effort is made to study and 
understand (much less teach) communi- 
cation per se in major colleges and uni- 
versities. No one can even get his feet 
wet in Understanding Media without at 
least feeling viscerally that the usual 
views of communication are utterly su- 
perficial and wrong, and that something 
drastic ought to be done about the mat- 
ter. 

But McLuhan unfortunately does not 
seem able to organize himself into a 
coherence that can fit the internal facts 
of the communication complex itself, 
much less the relationship of the com- 
munication complex to the industrial 
complex, the educational complex, the 
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political complex, and all the other po- 
larized but interdependent facets of our 
total society. It is not enough to say, as 
he does, that the advent of the electric 
media has made everything one non- 
linear whole that needs no delineating. 
And in any event, as fuzzy a little tail 
as even McLuhan’s ABC (All-Being 
Communication) trying to wag a dog as 
big as all mankind Past, Present, and 
Future really is preposterous. 

Nor does it help too much that Mc- 
Luhan thrusts at the excesses of special- 
ism in our society, including specialist 
teaching. When he lays the blame at the 
print media and proclaims that the new 
electr[on]ic media have already com- 
pletely changed the situation, he reveals 
the frail substance of his insight. The 
specialist phenomenon is a necessary, in- 
evitable development, arising out of and 
creating our whole technology—not just 
communication—and it was growing 
long before the “explosion” of phonetic 
literacy. It does need to be counter- 
balanced as our society becomes too 
complex for the innate generalist sense 
in each of us to keep our total effort a 
workable whole. And despite McLuhan’s 
dangerous complacency which arises 
from his mystic generalist role for the 
“implosion” of electronic media and au- 
tomation, we are in real danger of either 
splintering into paralysis and doom or 
else accepting a conformist pattern that 
will make us into an ant society. A lot of 
us are going to have to work hard to 
restore the generalist balance, but Mc- 
Luhan’s faith in radio, TV, and the com- 
puter—as media which have already 
changed the reality and thus eliminated 
the danger—is not the clarion call to 


duty. 
Jewels in Haystacks 


Unfortunately, as has been perhaps 
hinted, McLuhan has no real positive 
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contribution to make in this book. He 
produces a great confusion of aphorisms, 
striking sentences, arresting allusions, 
hindsightful insights, and breathi 
inferences. It may well be that some of 
them are great and will be quoted mil- 
lenia hence as imperishable truths. But 
it is possible to suspect also that if so, 
this will be true simply by the laws of 
probability invoked in the spewing out 
of a torrent of statements of one kind or 
another—just as a pack of monkeys can 
theoretically, in due time, type out a 
Shakespearean play. But is it worth the 
prodigious waste of paper, and even 
more the staggering work of wading 
through all those near-miss typings to 
find the gems? 

Not that McLuhan’s creative process 
is sheer probability, like the monkeys. 
He has what can only be called an eclec- 
tic mind, an eclecticism sent skittering 
over all sorts of facts and artifacts by the - 
electric charge of a neglected truth. 
Using Understanding Media as a fasci- 
nating casebook, the process in McLuhan 
goes something like this: 


—Any straw in a field is a straw in the 
wind if it happens to have at least one 
characteristic that is also characteristic 
of the point being made. 

—Any straw in the wind is the com- 
plete clue of a great new condition of 
the human mind or society. a 

—Any clue to a great new condition — 
of the human mind or society that is 
going to develop from some new com- 
munication medium is the evidence that 
this change has already been effected. k 

—(Corollary) Any such change was 
caused entirely by a new communication 
medium. k 

—(Corollary) Any such change is also 
revolutionary, permanent, and tied to 
some great past. 


To test all the implications, ramifica- 
tions, and conclusions which this kind 
of creativity puts onto even one typical 


McLuhan page would take years. But, 
to repeat, would it be worth it? 

One reason for fearing not is the way 
McLuhan can base whole chunks of his 
theory (if that’s what it is) on the most 
simple and yet staggering distinctions 
based on sheer error, One example must 
suffice, but it is central: his analysis of 
TV. 

He finds TV different from film, to 
say nothing of print media, because (p. 
164) “From the three million dots per 
second on TV, the viewer is able to ac- 
cept, in an iconic grasp, only a few 
dozen, seventy or so, from which to 
shape an image. The image thus made is 
as crude as that of the comics.” And from 
that stems the dichotomy which leads to 
the whole social change and the com- 
placency mentioned earlier, What an in- 
credible misconception of what the eye 
sees! Yet one must accept this starting 
point, and the inferences which follow, 
or the “understanding” of media through- 
out the whole book is made meaningless. 

The greatest defect of McLuhan’s the- 
ory, however, is the complete rejection 
of any role for the content of communi- 
cation. One can only assume that the 
irony that his own work creates “con- 


tent” exclusively is lost upon McLuhan. 
At any rate, he ignores the power of 
ideas, of values, of emotions, of cumula- 
tive wisdom—to say nothing of the hard 
facts of geography, economics, politics, 
and the human glory and tragedy of life 
and death. “The medium is the message,” 
and there is no other. Just like that. The 
truth is overwhelming in its pristine sim- 
plicity, as great a stroke of genius as 
Einstein's E = me*. And the result, 
unleashed, is a comparable radioactivity 
that creates horrible mutations. McLuhan 
bombs a landscape already in critical con- 
dition, and then strews his special seed 
for the growth of the new truths he sees. 

Well, let us end ungrudgingly and say 
that his bombing is useful. Even that his 
seeding is a prodigious and noble gesture. 
But let us hope that very few readers 
believe he has reseeded our land with a 
viable, useful crop of truth. There will 
have to be new seed, certainly, and a 
tremendous amount of patient work to 
cultivate the new truths that our new 
technological society needs to replace 
the old—but glibly Marshalled McLu- 
hanacies are only going to grow weeds 
that will need pulling if they take root 
at all. 
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Rudy, W. Schools in an Age of Mass 
Culture. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Pren- 
tice Hall, 1965. Pp. viii -+ 374. $6.95. 


Seeking to present an historical perspec- 
tive on American education in the twentieth 
century, the latest book by Willis Rudy, a 
professor of history at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, portrays the public schools 
awash in an ocean of conflicting currents 
and undercurrents. Based on the “selected 
themes” to which Rudy has limited himself, 
the picture of “seeming chaos” is enough to 
frighten any prospective school board trus- 
tee or PTA member. 

The book seems to say that, although 
there were many changes in the system of 
public education in the first half of the 
twentieth century, there was little if any 
p! “If we take a close look,” says 
Rudy, “at the viewpoints expressed before 
1945, the main impression we carry away 
with us is a negative one. For a variety of 
reasons those Americans who were taking 
the time and trouble to formulate a reasoned 
critique of their country’s educational sys- 
tem during the first four decades of the 
twentieth century found much to condemn, 
little to praise.” Likewise, Rudy finds that 
the post-World War II critics of American 
education “were more inclined to find fault 
than to heap praise.” 

By selecting the greater part of his cita- 
tions from attacks on the various aspects of 
American public education, Rudy has manu- 
factured a handy source book of quotations 
that will undoubtedly be useful to “aginers” 
in school board elections and PTA meetings 
from coast to coast, For example, James 
Conant, William H. Whyte, Jr., and Arthur 
E. Bestor are extensively quoted, whereas 
John H. Fischer is cited only once and 
Hollis Caswell not at all. Quotations are 
emphasized that tend to show there has been 
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an “intellectual demoralization” in the 
schools, but there is no effort to define this 
phrase precisely. Although Rudy never says 
it in so many words, there is a clear assump- 
tion that if education can just be made 
harder for the students, it will automatically 
be better for them. 

In his preface, Rudy declares that the 
book “makes no pretense at being a com- 
prehensive survey,” pointing out that mate- 
rial on colleges and universities has been 
omitted, as well as any “systematic analysis 
of the evolution of educational philosophy 
or the progressive education movement.” In 
ten chapters, the book proceeds to review 
the development of “child-centered” schools, 
some of the pressure groups influencing 
American education, the concept of the “ad- 
justed” child, the drive to provide education 
for everyone, the relationship of religion to 
education, the issue of segregation, the eval- 
uation of American schools by foreigners, 
and the hue and cry about public schools 
that arose after Sputnik. All this provides 
interesting reading, but it can hardly be 
described as a balanced historical perspec- 
tive of the subject. For the most part, the 
book ignores the field of curriculum devel- 
opment (with no mention of the role of 
the ascp in American education), and no 
progress is credited to improved textbooks, 
audiovisual materials, or other interesting 
aids, 

Having highlighted what is bad and un- 
derplayed what is good, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to understand Rudy’s optimism at one 
point, where he says, 


.+. it was obvious that American education, 
for a complex of reasons, has turned a sig- 
nificant corner as it entered the seventh 
decade of the twentieth century. Without 
abandoning the characteristically American 
commitment to education for all (in the 
comprehensive form it had assumed by ha 
time), a renewed emphasis was being place 


on the equally tradicional, if always 
a Toul of schisme ai. 


Near the close of his book, Rudy asks 

challenging question: “What was the 
imate value of democratic education as 
developed in twentieth century Amer- 
" Unfortunately, Rudy's book fails to 
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Ginzberg, E. (Ed.) Technology and 
© Social Change. New York: Columbia 
Univer. Press, 1964. vii +- 155. $4.50. 
Veblen, T. The Instinct of Workman- 
ship. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1964. vi +- 355. $1.95 (paper). 


“The difference between a medicinal dose 
‘of strychnine and a fatal one is also one of 
degree,” remarked Norbert Wiener in The 
uman Use of Human Beings as he com- 
mented on the question of whether recent 
technological advance is really different in 
“kind rather than in degree from what we 
have experienced in the past. That highly 
felevant, if acid, remark was made more 
than a decade ago, but the debate, of course, 
Continues without any signs of letting up. 
The dialogue also goes on concerning the 
lated question df whether automation and 
technological change are accelerating in 
their advance and in their impact or are 
‘Just continuing on their steady course as 
official government productivity statis- 
Hes seem to show. 
These dialogues and debates go beyond 
great exercises in economic theory or in 
the review and analysis of statistics. They 
can go to the heart of the design of both 
the strategy and tactics of public policy and 
Program in the realm of economic growth— 
‘mployment-unemployment-poverty arenas. 
the answers provide the context for some 
of the major dimensions of labor-manage- 
Ment contracts dealing with job security 
nd the sharing of the dividends from pro- 
ductivity increases; and they can shape the 


and practice to be used in edu- 


tations and discussions by members of that 
unique and useful system of university sem- 
inars which prevails at Columbia—this one 


President Johnson of Delta Airlines, Execu- 
tive Vice President Baker of Bell Labora- 
tories, and Research Director Fabricant of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
True to form, no consensus developed. As 
Eli Ginzberg indicates in his summary, “. . . 
the discussions which follow the first 
formal tations contain viewpoints that 
are rich, diverse, repetitious and extreme 
...” To my own eye, Dr. Baker's discussion 
of “The Dynamism of Science and Tech- 
nology” won the day with its impressive 
evidence on the rate of growth of scientists, 
the enormous compression since the last 
century in the time interval between an in- 
vention and its practical application, and the 
exponential growth in research and devel- 
opment. At any rate, the papers are good 
and the discussion is lively. This slender 
volume is well worth reading. 

Exactly half a century this book 
from Veblen’s, and The Instinct of Work- 
manship does show its age. Some of the 
words and phrases have an archaic ring; a 
good part of Veblen’s psychological theory 
would have a hard time passing muster to- 
day, and his politics seem naive from the 
current vantage point. But ṣo years are a 
long time, especially when the period is 

ked by two world wars and a 
devastating decade of depression, combining 
to alter a substantial number of the social 
and economic parameters of the times. 

In one surpassingly important way, Veb- 
len’s book is timeless, ie., in its perception 
and discernment of the impact of science 
and technology. “The ideal mechanical con- 
trivance in this technological system is the 
automatic machine.” “It follows as a conse- 
quence of these large and increasing re- 
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quirements enforced by the machine tech- 
nology that the period of preliminary 
training is necessarily longer and the school- 
ing demanded for general preparation grows 
unremittingly more exacting.” “At no ear- 
lier period has the correlation between 
science and technology been so close.” 

Each of these statements could easily ap- 
pear in the current literature, and each 
actually does in slightly different language 
in our other volume under review. And it 
is right here that the nub of the matter 
really lies. What both books tell us is that 
the alliance between science and technol- 
ogy, different in kind or degree from the 
past or not, accelerating or not, does alter 
the relationship between learning and the 
world of work; and the artistry if not genius 
of any given generation lies in comprehend- 
ing these changes and putting them to use 
in the mainstream of the educational proc- 
ess, 
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Von Eckardt, W. The Challenge of 
Megalopolis. New York: Macmillan, 
1964. Pp. 126. $3.95 (cloth), $1.95 
(paper). 


Growing public concern with urban prob- 
lems in the United States has been paral- 
leled by the rapid development of urban 
studies as a field of scholarly inquiry and 
by the emergence of professional disciplines 
based upon new understanding of the com- 
plex phenomena of urban change. Jean 
Gottman’s massive study of the northeast 
seaboard has already helped to focus public 
attention on Megalopolis, the belt of inter- 
connected cities and suburbs extending from 
Washington to Boston. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, sponsor of Gottman’s scholarly 
work, has now brought out a companion re- 
port, The Challenge of Megalopolis, which 
presents Gottman’s findings in more popular 
form. With a highly readable text by archi- 
tectural critic Wolf Von Eckardt, and 
with many effective charts and diagrams to 
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illustrate the main points, the new report is 
well suited for classroom use in high schools 
as well as adult education classes. 

The Northeast abounds in paradoxes that 
challenge earlier ideas about the nature of 
cities. In this vast concentration of people 
and industries, only 20 percent of the land 
is given over to urban uses. In the past few 
decades of staggering urban development, 
the amount of forest land has increased in 
the Northeast; the production of food has 
risen, and the population of deer has grown 
many times over, Land shortage is not a 
problem: The fear of “running out of 
space,” Von Eckardt explains, should be 
restated as a fear of “running out of easy 
access to desired places.” Further, the high 
density of developed land in the Northeast 
has little to do with overcrowding, slums, 
and deprivation, On the contrary, it implies 
a rich variety of people and activities that 
has enabled the region to achieve remark- 
able levels of productivity and income. 

In explaining these characteristics of the 
Northeast, Von Eckardt presents a brief 
history of its development from colonial 
times, and devotes the bulk of the report to 
an interpretation of its present structure and 
functions. The simplicity of his presentation 
will appeal to those approaching this subject 
for the first time. More sophisticated readers 
will note that the clear explanations of 
urban phenomena reflect a deeper apprecia- 
tion of concepts developed not only in 
Gottman’s work, but also in other recent 
studies of location economics, demography, 
city planning, and political science. Little 
has been lost in translation, Complex ideas 
emerge in concise and memorable phrases: 
“Main Street of the nation,” “The key to 
this concentration is skilled and educated 
people,” “Variety in itself brings vitality, 
“Farmers cultivate the market rather than 
the land.” i 

Although The Challenge of Megalopolis 
is oriented primarily toward providing an 
understanding of the nature of our urban 
areas in the Northeast and elsewhere, it also 
calls attention to some of the objectionable 
byproducts of urban growth. Problems x 
water supply, pollution, transportation, acs- 
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thetics, and the financing of local govern- 
ment are all considered briefly. The theme 
of growing interdependence runs strongly 
throughout the book and leads logically to 
a discussion of the need for metropolitan 
planning and governmental coordination if 
the area is to cope more successfully with 
its difficulties. 

One important source of resistance to 
more effective regional planning is indicated 
in a frank discussion of the social prejudices 
that promote local policies of isolation and 
exclusion of minority groups. “At home,” 
Von Eckardt notes, “the cosmopolitan 
American dream turns into a narrowly pro- 
vincial one. When he leaves his office, store 
or factory the American yearns for the 
‘right’ kind of people in the ‘right’ kind 
of community. He wants the ‘right’ kind 
of school and playmates for his children, 
and the ‘right’ kind of church, club, and 
even automobile.” The effects of these atti- 
tudes in limiting freedom of residential 
choice for minorities and in obstructing 
area-wide cooperation are noted briefly but 
clearly. 

The widespread use of this book in the 
schools could help to meet the challenge of 
megalopolis in two significant ways. It is an 
effective invitation to the student to become 
a more informed citizen by learning more 
about our urban environment and public 
Policies, Hopefully, it will also help attract 
larger numbers of talented people to enter 
city planning and the other professions that 
are attempting to improve this environment 
by guiding urban growth to meet the chang- 
Ing needs of our society. 


BERNARD J. FRIEDEN 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Hartmann, H. Essays on Ego Psychology. 
New York: International Universities 
Press, 1964. Pp. 492. $10.00. 


, These essays, written over a 30-year pe- 
riod, helped establish Heinz Hartmann as 
the intellectual leader of the main evolving 
Stream in contemporary psychoanalysis. 


This movement, developing under the un- 
duly restrictive name of “ego psychology,” 
has tried to enlarge psychoanalysis into a 
general psychology, broad enough to in- 
corporate much of the academic discipline, 
clear enough to be tested by experimenta- 
tion, and systematic enough to correlate 
the reconstructed developmental drama of 
psychotherapy with direct observation of 
growing children, 

Hartmann’s critical examination and clar- 
ification of psychoanalytic concepts, and 
his extension of psychoanalytic conceptions 
into consistent theories of normal and psy- 
chotic ego functioning, match any work in 
the psychoanalytic literature in sustained 
intellectual quality. Although most of these 
essays were intended for psychoanalytic 
audiences, they are not parochial. Hart- 
mann is as much at home with Nietzsche, 
Weber, and Allport as he is with psycho- 
analysts. Rather than finding his context in 
Freud, he puts Freud in context. A fine 
series of essays explores the relationships 
between psychoanalysis and developmental 
psychology, sociology, and biology. In one 
particularly thoughtful article on the rela- 
tionships between psychoanalysis and 
Jasper’s “understanding” psychology, Hart- 
mann anticipated and answered, in 1927, 
most of the criticisms of psychoanalysis 
now coming from existential and humanistic 

chology. 

P Whether the empirical validation of this 
work will be as impressive as its theoretical 
power will take several years to discover. 
Hartmann’s own research demonstrates 
more talent for theory than for observation. 
But the work of Rapaport, Holt, Kris, Klein, 
Erikson, and others, whose thinking owes 
much to Hartmann, indicates the potential 
empirical worth of his ideas. 3 

Hartmann’s ego psychology, then, is an 
impressive intellectual accomplishment with 
a potential for empirical validation and a 
place within science. The extent to which 
it is still psychoanalysis, however, is open 
to question. Freud’s complex and, at times, 
contradictory work provided many possible 
lines of development. Unlike Hartmann, 
whose cautious, conservative, balanced style 
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and careful scholarship speak for a thor- 
oughly civilized, classic approach to ideas, 
Freud was a turn-of-the-century romantic, 
primarily interested in the primitive, intui- 
tive, anti-authoritarian instinctual life of 
men and women at all of their stages of de- 
velopment and regression. This side of Freud 
is assumed, but slighted, in ego psychology. 
Hartmann’s work is true to the ideas of 
Freud, but a difference, perhaps only his- 
torical but perhaps temperamental as well, 

tes Hartmann from the Freud who 
mocked at the pride of self-conscious reason 
and pointed out the conflicts inherent in 
corporate “civilized” behavior. 

If Hartmann’s essays are a good prescrip- 
tion to wake psychoanalysts from their dog- 
matic slumbers, they are also, because of 
this perhaps unintentionally intellectualized 
representation of psychoanalytic thought, 
possibly misleading to the nonpsychoanaly- 
tic reader. If a psychological experimenter 
or an educator were to read Hartmann 
without having read Freud, he could be 
overly impressed with the rationalizing po- 
tential of such ideas as the autonomy (con- 
flict-free operation) of the ego, Hartmann’s 
ambiguous position on repression, and his 
neglect of sexuality and other passions. It is 
important to remember that Hartmann’s 
aim is not to supplant Freud, but assuming 
the importance of the instincts, the uncon- 
scious, dream interpretation, etc., to clarify 
psychoanalytic theory and extend its scope. 

Although Hartmann’s aim is evolutionary, 
his historical impact on psychoanalysis may 
yet be revolutionary. By presenting the pos- 
sibility of a growing science based on psy- 
choanalysis, informed by scholarly perspec- 
tive and criticism, and open to data from 
child observation and experimentation as 
well as the voice from the couch, he offers 
a far more appealing choice than earlier 
critics of analysis, such as Jung, who could 
offer only alternative dogmatisms. And by 
opening up psychoanalysis to new ideas and 
data, while retaining its distinctive discov- 
eries as a basis for further work, he provides 
a common ground on which psychoanalysis, 
psychology, and education can meet and 
resolve differences, If psychoanalysis can 
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remain open to this kind of interchange— 
€g., learning about development from Pis- 
get and Bruner, as well as its patients— 
we may be on the way to a mature science 
of human behavior in which our current 
provincialisms will have only historical in- 
terest. 
Davin Ricks 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Phenix, P. H. Man and His Becoming. 
New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers Uni- 
ver. Press, 1964. Pp. 115. $3-50. 


One of the problems man faces in his 
examination of ideas, things, or purposes is 
the task of maintaining the unity of the 
object while at the same time fragmenting 
it for analysis, As our examinations reach 
deeper into the complexities of things, the 
necessity for specialization widens the spaces 
between the fragments; and the specialists, 
so intensely focused upon their own spe- 
cifics, find themselves not only out of com- 
munication with each other, but not even 
concerned about the transformations neces- 
sary to bring about communication. This 
star-streaming along the paths of pure dis- 
ciplines tends toward a kind of isolationism 
by which each shard of humpty-dumptied 
man is picked up by a different pair of 
hands to be scrutinized by special kinds of 
microscopes designed by special rules ac- 
cording to special theories. 

For a time, we had Snow’s two cultures, 
the sciences and the humanities girding 
hard loins in a combat for truth. Then the 
social sciences proposed themselves as 4 
third force, marking a third Venn circle 
in the arena, tearing some aspects of physi- 
cal man from the scientists and some as- 
pects of spiritual man from the humanities, 
giving us once more the separations of body, 
mind, and spirit. 

In this publication of the 1964 Brown and 
Haley Lectures, delivered at the University 
of Puget Sound in Tacoma, es mene 
attempts to put Humpty-Dumpty bac 
pets nba I think he is successful be- 
cause he manages to combine in himself the 


proportions of analytic specialist 
generalizing synthesist. Stepping out of 
d's admonition that we must “era- 
dicate the fatal disconnection of subjects 
which kills the vitality of our modern cur- 
tic ” this distinguished professor of 
p phy of education at Teachers Col- 
P Columbia, explores a wide variety of 
disciplines as they are related to man's 
becoming himself. 
“All knowledge, regardless of its ostensi- 
ble object, yields knowledge of man,” Dr. 
| Phenix says, “for knowing is a characteris- 
4 ly human function.” But each way of 
owing, or “cach field of disciplined study, 
‘is defined by certain characteristic methods 
d concepts.” And it is these defining 
operties which increase understanding. 
at these are also the variforms which sepa- 
‘fate one discipline from another and for that 
need reviewing. They divide into the 
al sciences and mathematics, which 
says examine man, the body, in its 
ersality—those aspects of man that are 
ared with all men; into the social sciences, 
ch are concerned with man and his 
mind in his relations with other men, with 
institutions, and with his natural environ- 
‘ment, and which are shared only with some 
others; and finally, into the humanities, 
‘which reveal man and his spirit as unique 
beings, different from all other men and 


a 


As he takes us through a brief discussion 
‘of each science, social science, and human- 
discipline, Phenix gives us a glimpse of 
erlying structures, those very structures 
h which many of the cognitive-field psy- 
ogists are concerned. Biology throws 
t upon the significance of time in the 
oming of man: “Man is what he has be- 
” because of a long line of biological 


hemical laws under specified conditions. 
n's motion “obeys” physical laws. And 
can be categorized, reexamined, and sub- 

d to conclusions. The sciences, in other 
S, study man only as a part of the 

al universe. 

The social sciences study only man and 
what he has managed to do in his relation- 


ships with other men and with other forms 
of animate and inanimate existence. This is 
the study of man’s mind. And the humani- 
express the spirit of man, that self-awareness 
which enables only man among all the 
animals to transcend being and space and 
time into a world of imagination and crea- 
tivity. 

But none of these is isolated in its own 
sterile ward. In ways that some scientists 
wish to avoid seeing, the sciences are in- 
volved with judgment and imagination. The 
social sciences must involve body and spirit 
in the reconstructions and categorizations of 
mind accomplishments. The humanities can- 
not bypass the institutions or the physical 
being of men. Except for that unique proc- 
ess which we call analysis, the whole of 
man is inviolate. And more than that, since 
man is concerned in all the disciplines in 
some way, the structures of each must 
eventually return to an involvement with 
that restored egg on the wall. 

This is a little book that begins a tre- 
mendous work-to-be-done. It indicates that 
there is again a need for transformers, for 
integrators. It implies that the adherents of 
hard-line theoretical positions and the ex- 
perimenters in tightly-controlled systems 
must feed the generalist practitioners, or the 
whole Gestalt of man’s knowledge of him- 


self will starve. 
Cuarces J. Carat 
Hofstra University 
Hempstead, NY 


Scanlon, D. C. (Ed.) Tradition of Afri- 
von! BAUGH: New York: Teach. 
Coll. Bur. Publ., Columbia Univer., 


1964. Pp. vi + 184. $1.95 (paper). 


In recent years, much is being done and 
much being written about African educa- 
tion, The dramatic expansion of educational 
facilities in the last 10 years following politi- 
cal independence is an incomparable phe- 
nomenon. To appreciate fully the recent 
progress made in African education, how- 
ever, one must study the several background 
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factors. It is in this process that Traditions 
of African Education finds a fitting place. 

In almost every single one of the several 
conferences that are taking place in Africa, 
participants are raising issues relating to the 
future and the past. In the midst of such 
activities, one cannot escape emphasizing 
that “African education today is at a cross- 
roads.” 

The question of creating an educational 
system that best promises to meet the needs 
of changing Africa is a pressing one. Meth- 
ods suggested to solve it are often varied 
and at times conflicting. One of the im- 
portant reasons for such differences origi- 
nates from the inherited colonial educa- 
tional background. 

An equally strong problem stems from 
Africa’s determination to discover and assert 
her “true self” by critically and carefully 
sifting out the superficial and often imposed 
elements and imported factors now found 
intertwined in the educational set-up. Afri- 
can educators want to evolve a system based 
on a genuinely African culture. 

The carefully selected passages in this 
book are representative of the thinking of 
those involved in engineering colonial edu- 
cation in Africa. If one observes several 
mission schools in Africa, for example, it 
will be useful to realize that in almost all 
cases western education was initiated by 
courageous missionaries obviously for pros- 
elytizing purposes, reluctantly followed by 
colonial governments; if one now finds the 
educational system unfit for Africa, one 
needs to study the bold and subtle interplay 
between political exigencies and educational 
considerations and the strong assumption 
that what is best for the Fatherland is best 
for Africa. If one is at times startled by 
noticing that some Africans’ thinking un- 
consciously but closely resembles that of 
colonialists, one may study the policy of us- 
ing education and therefore schools as in- 
struments of indoctrination and the little 
place given in the curriculum to the under- 
standing and appreciation of African socie- 
ties; and if one finds relatively very few 
technically skilled Africans, one may prof- 
itably study the predominance given to 
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religious and literary content in colonial 
education. 

Such examples could be multiplied. It is 
sufficient, however, to state that many of 
the weaknesses and strengths of present day 
African education cannot be fully under- 
stood without a careful scrutiny of the edu- 
cational systems introduced by Britain, 
France, Germany and Belgium. 

It is encouraging to note that as early as 
1922 an international group of educators 
made several significant statements and rec- 
ommendations to improve the several weak- 
nesses mentioned here. Many of their obser- 
vations and recommendations are still valid 
and have contemporary significance. This is 
the Phelps-Stokes Report, which any serious 
student of present day African ed-cation 
must not neglect. Its thinking is a t.ansition 
between colonial Africa and independent 
Africa. It has made a distinct contribution, 
and its inclusion is a strength of Scanlon’s 
book. 

In spite of its strengths and utility, how- 
ever, Professor Scanlon’s collection has some 
limitations. In the substratum of so-called 
colonial influences, there are stronger tradi- 
tional factors hitherto not carefully assessed 
or systematically investigated. Nevertheless, 
enough has been done so that the inclusion 
of only one chapter on indigenous educa- 
tion is a serious limitation. 

Furthermore, apart from a brief and cas- 
ual mention of Islam, no effort is made to 
include its influences on African education. 
No mention is made either of the elaborate 
and hierarchical educational system contrib- 
uted by the Coptic church of Ethiopia as 
one of the sources of tradition in African 
education. Colonial Traditions of African 
Education would better describe the content 
of the book. ; 

In present-day Africa, where interest 1m 
education is mounting both from within and 
from without, and where several of the 
writings on African education have often a 
“scholarly” presentation with a “journal- 
istic” content, a reading of this book should 
be of wide interest. More effort of this kind 
to introduce students to the traditional 
background of education should be wel- 


comed by those who are struggling to create 
an educational system best fit for Africa. 


Axtu Haste 
Haile Sellassie 1 University, 
Addis Ababa, Etbopia 


Tax, S. (Ed.) Horizons of Anthropol- 
ogy. Chicago; Aldine, 1964. Pp. 288. 
$5.00. 


This symposium embodies an interesting 

idea: a series of articles by 19 younger 
(rather than senior) members of a profes- 
sion, concerning new trends they consider 
most significant in the broadly conceived 
subdivisions of anthropology. Each article 
has a short descriptive bibliography. Al- 
though, at one extreme, one young author 
tends to give the impression that the first 
time certain problems were ever examined 
was by the present generation, the scheme 
is more than balanced by the freshness of the 
views presented. And two articles, those by 
Eric Wolf and Marshall Sahlins, are less 
summaries than original essays, to be read 
with profit even by older professionals. 
_ The intelligent general reader, however, 
is the target for this book, and for this 
reason a catalog raisonnée of its contents 
will be useful, After an initial essay by the 
editor, Irven DeVore summarizes recent 
studies of primates that bear upon the evolu- 
tion of social life in apes and men; Clifford 
Geertz deals with the reciprocal influence 
of culture and biological evolution in the 
transition to humanity; F. Clark Howell re- 
Ports on the significance of hunting and 
tool-making in the hominization process, 
and Frank B, Livingstone shows how far 
modern human biology has gone beyond the 
old sterile taxonomy of race. 

Edward M. Bruner lists trends in culture- 
and-personality studies; Susan M. Ervin 
summarizes the relations of language and 
thought, and Dell Hymes presents the 
exciting prospects of a closer relation of 
ethnography and linguistics. Eric Wolf con- 
trasts mechanical-diffusionist with organic- 
functionalist theories in the study of cul- 
tural evolution. Robert M. Adams empha- 


sizes a modern concern not so much in 
“stages” as processes of change in the origins 
of agriculture. Marshall Sahlins indicates 
how the older environmentalist determinist- 
vs.-possibilist theories have been supplanted 
by an awareness of the mutual influence of 
human cultures and environments and sug- 
gests a cultural ecology in which cultures 
exert selective influences on one another. 
Laura Nader notes the functionalist and 
holistic trends in modern anthropology and 
the many nonacademic uses of anthropolo- 
gists since the war. 

James L. Gibbs, Jr., explores the relation- 
ships of kinship structure to other aspects of 
culture. Manning Nash contrasts historical 
with analytic jurisprudence and relativism 
with natural law. Morton Fried discusses 
the relation of anthropology to the study of 
politics, and Paul Bohannan to law. Steven 
Polgar lists some relationships of culture 
and disease in human evolution. Edward 
Norbeck sketches the new secular, anthro- 
pological approach to the scientific study of 
religion. Alan P. Merriam discusses the re- 
cently neglected area of the arts and anthro- 
pology. Lloyd A. Fallers writes of equality 
and inequality in human societies, and editor 
Tax concludes the volume with an essay on 
the uses of anthropology. There are brief 
biographies of the authors, a terminal bibli- 
ography, and an index. The book is attrac- 
tively produced by the Aldine Press. Any- 
one wishing a quick survey of up-to-date 
thinking on these various subjects will do 
well to consult this volume of short, pithy 
essays. 

Weston La Barre 
Duke University 


Hollander, E. P. Leaders, Groups, and 
Influence. New York: Oxford Univer. 


Press, 1964. Pp. xi + 256. $5.00. 


This is a collection of research reports and 
essays which represents a decade of Profes- 
sor Hollander’s investigations into leader- 
ship as a process of influence. All but four 
of the 20 chapters constituting the volume 
have been previously published in psycho- 
logical journals or books. The research arti- 
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cles deal for the most part either with 
leadership and interaction within formal 
structures, or with the emergence of leader- 
ship in relation to status and conformity. 
The research on leadership and interaction 
was mainly done in military settings during 
the Korean War, using naval aviation cadets. 
The device most relied upon for obtaining 
an assessment of leadership choice over a 
composite of situations was a sociometric 
technique known as “peer nomination.” The 
technique involves each group member’s 
nomination of a specified number of his fel- 
low group members whom he considers 
high or low on a recognizable quality—like 
effectiveness on a task or, as was usually the 
case in this research, present and eventual 
success as a military leader. 

Briefly, the empirical results of the studies 
dealing with leadership in formal structures 
indicate that peer nominations for leader- 
ship positions are not much influenced by 
friendship patterns; those commonly nomi- 
nated for leadership positions possess good 
fellowship qualities. Peer nominations are 
good predictors of actual pass-fail outcomes, 
and made after the group has been together 
for only a short time (as little as three 
weeks), they are quite stable, so that predic- 
tions based on early choices are about as 
efficient as those based on longer exposure 
to group members, and peer nominations 
have high reliability in various administra- 
tive and research contexts. These and simi- 
lar findings are useful and, taken with the 
results of a number of related leadership 
studies done since the beginning of World 
War II, shed some light on the complex 
leadership process, 

By far the more interesting and more 
significant chapters are the last seven, which 
deal with emergent leadership, status, and 
conformity. Here the author develops a the- 
oretical model based on the notion of “idio- 
syncrasy credit,” which is operationally de- 
fined as the degree to which an individual 
may deviate from the common expectancies 
of the group. Thus, each individual within 
a group may be thought of as having a 
degree of group-awarded credits which al- 
low him to deviate in certain idiosyncratic 
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ways before group sanctions are applied. 
The credit balance that a member achieves 
depends upon the group’s structure, norms, 
and functions, and upon the individual's task 
competence in focal group activities, his 
general status in the larger society, and his 
immediate past idiosyncratic behavior. 
Leaders build up idiosyncrasy credits by 
conforming to group norms and thereby 
may act to alter the norms by exercising 
influence, particularly if the members of 
the group perceive the leader’s motivation 
to be high, sincere, and group-oriented. 
Thus, leader effectiveness depends upon an 
equity in social exchange in which the 
leader gains status and exercises influence 
by helping the group to achieve its goals 
and individuals to fulfill their needs for 
meaningful participation, Experimental evi- 
dence is presented which generally supports 
the theoretical ideas and, although much 
more evidence is needed, Professor Hol- 
lander’s work has contributed significantly 
to our understanding of the leadership proc- 
ess, 


Win H. SEweLt 
University of Wisconsin 


Berkowitz, L. The Development of Mo- 
tives and Values in the Child. New 
York: Basic Books, 1964. Pp. viii + 
114. $2.95. 


Dr. Berkowitz courageously devotes him- 
self to the extremely difficult task of deal- 
ing with the motives and values of ah 
individual during the developmental years. 
Because of the complexity of the topic and, 
as Boring explains in his excellent foreword 
to the book, because such a topic has less 
scientific foundation than other areas of 
psychology, any one viewpoint is likely to 
be in conflict with at least a few others. 
Further, since factual material is minimal, y 
controversial issues are likely to remain un- 
settled by discussion. Perhaps, however, dis- 
cussion can lead to ideas which can be ulti- 
mately substantiated. j 

I am in fundamental disagreement with 


the approach of this book because my own 
training, research endeavor, and professional 
experience have taken me in a different 
direction of thought. Here, therefore, I can 
only set down points of disagreement and 
briefly describe the reasons for them. I can- 
not, of course, substantiate my views with 
factual evidence any better than does Ber- 
kowitz, although I think that my views, of 
course, are closer to the facts than are his. 

The first difficulty which I encountered 
in reading this book was with its author’s 
generalized stand against the self-actualiza- 
tion theorists, He treats the group as being 
unified, whereas I do not believe that such 
is the case. And he sees these theorists as 
thinly disguised eighteenth century “ro- 
mantics” who believe in the inherent “good- 
ness” of man and in a mythological “life 
force” which takes the individual toward 
appropriate or culturally approved behavior. 
It seems to me that making a generalized 
attack on “self-actualizationists” is unwise 
simply because there are few modern psy- 
chological theories which are totally with- 
out value. The aspect of self-actualization 
theory, if there is justification for calling it 
a theory, that is of value to me is the one 
which holds that there is a “tendency” for 
Organisms to move toward independent 
functioning in the environment. That such 
a tendency exists seems incontrovertible. 
Such a tendency surely is biologically 
based; but in human beings, it is considera- 
bly influenced by the environment during 
development. Taking into account this 
tendency toward independence need not 


‘conflict with the moral training of the child, 


It is here that I come to the second point 
of disagreement with the author. Berkowitz 
implies, if not explicitly states, that the “self- 
actualizationists” seek to gratify every need 
of the child; but of course, it is impossible 

or anyone to “gratify every need” of a 
child. A child has innumerable restrictions 
Placed upon him from the very beginning 
o! life with the early restrictions being as- 
Sociated with physical care. In American 
Society, because of cultural complexity, re- 
Strictions and frustrations increase enor- 
Mously at an early age. Because the restric- 


tions increase so rapidly in order to secure 
the child’s conformity to the culture, pro- 
viding additional restrictions and frustra- 
tions seems unreasonable and unwise. 

For Berkowitz, asocial or unsatisfactory 
behavior stems from too much need-gratifi- 
cation. To me, this explanation is unsatis- 
factory, and I would rather subscribe to a 
more complex one. I believe that asocial 
behavior, or behavior lacking accordance 
with the culture, comes from a multiplicity 
of causes, among which are (1) physiologi- 
cal inadequacies or malfunctioning, (2) 
pathological interpersonal experience, and 
(3) inadequate learning conditions. 

It seems to me, accordingly, that parents 
and teachers should not deliberately place 
additional frustrations in a child’s path. My 
experience with troubled children has led 
me to see that, by and large, they are al- 
ready overwhelmed with frustrations which 
are, indeed, part of their difficulty. In fact, 
I have never seen psychopathological or 
asocial behavior which comes from too 
much gratification of needs. I have, on the 
other hand, seen many individuals for whom 
the frustrations of life have been far too 
great. 

THERON ALEXANDER 
College of Medicine 
University of lowa 
Towa City, la. 


Hawes, G. R. Educational Testing for 
the Millions. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1964. Pp. xi + 290. 
$6.50. 


Educational Testing for the Millions is 
the latest addition to a growing list of publi- 
cations concerned with standardized tests 
and their impact on the increasing numbers 
of children and adults in our society who 
are exposed to them. In attempting to pro- 
vide parents of school-age children with a 
comprehensive as well as comprehensible 
guide through the miasma of stanines, IQs, 
and standard deviations that surrounds mod- 
ern educational testing, Gene Hawes has put 
together what is probably the most under- 
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standable, complete, and generally useful 
popular volume on testing on the market 
today. 

Although it is aimed at parents, it should 
be required reading for educators, coun- 
selors, and testers—if not for its information 
about educational testing (which is impres- 
sive), then for the insights it affords into 
the concerns (and what ought to be con- 
cerns) of parents in the current “age of 
testing.” In addition to answering questions 
about the nature of standardized tests and 
the purposes for which they are being used 
in schools, Hawes goes on to suggest some 
questions that parents ought to be asking of 
administrators, counselors, and teachers. 
One of his major points, for example, is that 
parents should make an effort to find out 
about their children’s intelligence and to 
understand what their child’s test scores 
mean in terms of the kinds of careers and 
opportunities that will be open to him. The 
appendix even includes a state-by-state 
breakdown of school policies regarding the 
reporting of intelligence and achievement 
test scores to parents and a set of forms on 
which parents can record their children’s 
scores along with interpretive information. 
In this respect the author is advocating a 
fairly radical break with the long-standing 
tradition that intelligence test scores should 
be kept secret from parents as well as chil- 
dren. 

The author has had the benefit of criti- 
cism and technical advice from a wide va- 
riety of specialists in the testing field, and 
he draws extensively on his own experience 
as an editor with the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. The result is a book that 
is for the most part technically competent, 
although inevitably one can find occasional 
statements with which to quarrel. For ex- 
ample, his discussion of the controversy 
over the size of the genetic component in 
human ability includes the statement that 
“the best answer seems to be ‘both’ [nature 
and nurture] in unknown proportions which 
do not appear important enough to investi- 
gate further.” Although in the long run the 
relative contribution of learned to inherited 
factors in ability may indeed turn out to be 
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insignificant insofar as educational policy is 
concerned, such speculation hardly justifies 
the abandonment of research on this issue. 
In another instance, the author presents the 
conclusion that, “the kind of record your 
child makes in college counts far more in 
his future success than which college he goes 
to, in and of itself.” While this is no doubt 
comforting to parents of children who fail 
to get into a prestige college, the logical 
conclusion to be drawn from it is that an 
individual ought to go to the college at 
which he can get the highest grades. Again, 
the issue is one on which research findings 
are equivocal and which therefore requires 
somewhat greater care in the expression of 
generalizations. 

The chapters on vocational and person- 
ality testing are somewhat weaker than 
those covering IQ and achievement test, al- 
though this may be due to basic difficulties 
with the former types of test. My own per- 
sonal bias may be showing, but I felt that 
more stress could have been given to the 
unreliability and lack of demonstrated va- 
lidity of personality and interest inventories, 
and consequently to the question of whether 
their use in schools ever is justified for pur- 
poses other than research, regardless of 
whether or not they are administered and 
interpreted by a “trained psychologist.” 
The chapter on intelligence and its measure- 
ment is one of the best explications of the 
concepts and issues in this area that I have 
seen, although some educators will probably 
be annoyed by the freedom with which 
Hawes uses the term “IQ.” 

Hawes is clearly on firm ground when 
he discusses the problem of college admis- 
sions and the part that tests play in this 
process. His analysis of admissions proce- 
dures is detailed, non-hysterical, and rich 
in practical information for the parent whose 
child is, or will be, going through them (for 
example, the section titled, “What to do 
your child panics or has an ‘off-day’ on 
admissions tests”). The best indication of 
the author’s generally balanced outlook 18 
the question with which he concludes the 
chapter: “If you were at a selective college 
and could admit only half your qualified 


applicants, what would you do in fairness 
to your applicants, your college, and your 
community?” 

Over-all, this book can be recommended 
with equal enthusiasm to the educator, the 
tester, and the parent, For the school ad- 
ministrator or psychologist, it should help 
him to realize that there are real people on 
the other side of those test papers (if he 


needs help in remembering). For the parent, 
it should take much of the mystery out of 
educational testing. From either standpoint, 
it cannot help creating a more amicable rela- 
tionship between the tested and the testers. 


Davin A. Gostin 
Russell Sage Foundation 
New York City 
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The well-tempered textbook 


THE CONVICTION Is GROWING among edu- 
cators that the quality of textbooks is 
strained—that is to say, it droppeth 
through the gentle sieve of censors, sales- 
men, and editors upon the unhappy stu- 
dents beneath. And the end product, like 
most purées, emerges bland, tasteless, and 
much too easy to swallow. 

Most of today’s textbooks are pleasant 
to look upon and easy to read. What they 
lack, it seems to me, is the rough texture 
of honesty—the kind of gritty detail that 
slows up the reading but speeds up the 
thinking. The slick, effortless prose flows 
on and on without a ripple, while the stu- 
dent, half asleep, floats atop the glossy 
surface. The whole idea, it would seem, 
1s not to rock the boat. 

Writing to a friend, a textbook author 
grieves over “what has been happening to 
textbooks during the last decade.” The 
carlier books, he says, “were much more 
honest”: 


In response to the very real pressures . « « 
publishers have become increasingly cau- 
tious and, in trying to be all things to all 
men, are producing textbooks that very 
neatly skirt all the really important issues 
confronting us today (7). 


Sources of Pressure 

The pressures, of course, come from 
the educators, the schools and the text- 
book selection committees, and they in 
turn are subject to pressures from an as- 
sortment of critics and caterwaulers who 
tend to view public education as a vast 


The problem of school textbooks has become 
a little like the problem of the weather: While 
all of us worry about it, none of us does much 
about it. Mr. Margolis, winner of the Polk 
Award for journalism and the Freedom-of-the- 
Press Award of the National Editorial Associ- 
ation, diagnoses the difficulty as a combination 
of educational timidity and an abrogation of 
professional responsibility; his prescription calls 
for a bit more courage and a lot more imagina- 
tion in classrooms as a stimulus and example to 
publishing houses. 


Marxist conspiracy. If these critics are 
seldom right, they are nearly always 
extreme. 

A DAR report, for example, cites 170 
“subversive” textbooks and claims to have 
discovered “some central source within 
the educational apparatus” that dictates 
textbook content. Mostly the DAR raps 
textbooks for sins of omission, such as 
being “guardedly patriotic” or treating 
“our Christian heritage warily” (8). 

Meanwhile, a textbook vigilante group 
in Illinois has announced that Social Se- 
curity is “socialism,” ergo, all textbooks 
that mention Social Security are social- 
istic. Pushing this logic a step further, 
an outfit known as America’s Future, 
Inc., has warned schools to beware of 
books which report on labor unions, the 
Supreme Court, and the graduated in- 
come tax. 

And in Amarillo, Texas, a few years 
ago, ten novels—four of them Pulitzer- 
prize winners—were withdrawn from 
school libraries either because of alleged 
obscenity or because the authors had been 
attacked by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. The list of banned 
authors included Aldous Huxley, John 
Steinbeck, and Thomas Wolfe (8).1 

The censors are not ubiquitous, but 
they yell more loudly than anyone else 
and they seem to be the only people 
outside of educators and publishers who 
take an interest in textbooks. This is 
partly the fault of an incredibly supine 
public and partly the fault of the edu- 
cators themselves, who discourage mean- 
ingful citizen participation in school af- 
fairs for fear the citizen will turn out to 
be just another half-baked critic. Ulti- 
mately, though, having told reasonable 
people to mind their own business, the 

1A group known as Texans for America 
has been especially zealous in purging school 
libraries of “obscene” and “subversive” literature. 


Someone has suggested that the organization 
adopt the slogan, “Better dead than well-read.” 
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educator finds he lacks allies to help him 
fend off attacks from unreasonable peo- 
ple. The censors alone seem to have 
grasped the truth that education is every- 
body’s business. In consequence, the 
voice of the censor is heard throughout 
the land, whereas other, more thoughtful 
voices are hardly heard at all. 


Enervating Atmosphere 


The climate, then, is anything but ideal 
for producing and selling honest text- 
books. A publisher who risks $200,000 or 
more on a single textbook is not likely 
to quibble over suggestions from a text- 
book selection committee to, let us say, 
play down the point that the Mexican 
War was really an American land-grab, 
or that the League of Nations was 
weakened by our failure to join it. 

He will aim at saleability first and 
honesty second. He may hope the two 
qualities are somehow reconcilable, but if 
they are not his priorities are clear. Ever 
anxious to avoid a public fuss, the pub- 
lisher becomes his own vengeful censor. 
As Nelson and Roberts (8) have pointed 
out, 


Organizations can achieve results simply 
by screaming loud and long. . . . Under 
the barrage of criticism some issues be- 
come “controversial;” educators in some 
areas hesitate to buy books which treat of 
these matters in detail; and publishers, 
fearful of losing sales, censor their own 
texts to bring them in line, 


“In this office,” observes an editor, 
“we are all salesmen”—which is to say 
that the editors worry about sales while 
the salesmen worry about content. This 
sort of interdepartmental confusion is 
common in many publishing enterprises, 
but textbook publishers are particularly 
susceptible to it because of their fear of 
censorship. 

Many history textbooks, for example, 
treat the moral issue of slavery in the 


South in a way that suggests it has not 
yet been settled. That is because Southern 
state textbook committees, fortified by 
white citizens’ groups, refuse to buy 
books that seem to condemn the institu- 
tion of slavery. In one history text, the 
phrase, “Negroes coming in chains to 
America,” was deleted by the publisher 
on the grounds it would discourage sales 
in the South. “If we don’t temper this,” 
the editor rationalized to the distraught 
author, “we won’t get it into the class- 
rooms that need it most.” 

Nowadays the well-tempered textbook 
is much in demand, in the North as well 
as the South. Nearly every school system, 
one way or another, sees to it that text- 
books tell less than the whole story. 
Communism, for example, is frequently 
condemned but seldom explained, and 
enemies of communism are often por- 
trayed as apostles of freedom, regardless 
of the facts. Thus, a world history text 
describes present-day Formosa as “An 
Island of Hope and Freedom” (4). 

Sometimes the publisher’s tendency to 
brag about America at the expense of 
communist nations becomes absurdly 
petty—as when a geography text devotes 
an entire chapter to man’s exploits in 
space without crediting the Russians with 
having launched the first astronaut (10); 
and when a US history text leaves the im- 
Pression that Russia, in repelling the Nazi 
invader, depended largely on American 
equipment (3). 


For a century now, publishers have been 
messing with the problem of how to cover 
ore Civil War objectively without offending 
the South, In 1867, this advertisement appeared 
in educational journals: “Books pre ared for 
iene schools, by southern authors, and 

erefore free of matter offensive to southern 
People.” While a few publishers today still pro- 
ie No editions of the same book, one for 
ns orth and one for the South, most settle 
Sope ele. ‘national edition” that caters to 
al hern prejudices while, hopefully, not as- 

ting Northern sensibilities. 


Little to Learn 


Since publishers are cither unable or 
unwilling to deal at length with impor- 
tant current issues (such as communism, 
race relations, widespread poverty, the 
press of modern technology, etc.), they 
fill their books with irrelevancies. Each 
year the books seem to get thicker in 
format and thinner in content.* Many 
of these texts, complains Dr, Ruth Strick- 
land (13), Professor of Education at 
Indiana University, “are nothing more 
than pleasant reading books .. . contain- 
ing little for children to learn and know.” 

To understand what she means, one 
need only glance at any of dozens of ele- 
mentary textbooks. Here is a typical ex- 
ample taken from a social studies text: 


“Here is a telegram that my father sent 
us yesterday,” said Nancy. She showed 
the telegram to the other children in the 
class. 

After looking at it, Tom asked, “Why 
is the telegram so short?” 

“Thats what I asked Mother,” said 
Nancy. “She said a telegram of not more 
than fifteen words may be sent for a cer- 
tain amount of money, If there are more 
words, it costs more. 

“At night a longer telegram, called a 
night letter, may be sent, she told me. It 
doesn’t cost very much. Those night let- 
ters are not delivered until the next 
morning. .. .” (7) 


And so forth, ad absurdum, through the 
friendly wilderness of Your Community. 
These arid dialogues,* which purport to 
tell the child something about the big 
wide world, are actually monologues 
about nothing. They are variations on a 
non-theme. The child’s world is neither 
enriched nor enlarged and, in the case 


8 “The books that weigh ve most,” observes 
teacher, “usually say the least.” 
a teacher ip notag that in these dialogues all 
the characters are perfectly interchangeable, 
like so many checkers on a board; and such 
books are often the child’s first exposure to 
“literature.” 
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of the above passage, the only real bene- 
ficiary is Western Union. 

In place of substance, many textbooks 
substitute patriotic rhetoric, hoping to 
create an illusion of excitement. “Last 
year,” begins an up-to-date world history 
text, “the hearts of many boys and girls 
beat a little faster as they read about the 
great achievements our ancestors made 
in building the Western Hemisphere” (4). 

Just as fatuous are the texts that de- 
pend upon synthetic plots, usually about 
a boy and a girl in a class that just hap- 
pens to be studying American history, or 
English, or whatever the book is sup- 
posed to be about. The children in this 
class take tours to museums and depart- 
ment stores, chatter about what they see, 
and on occasion, get bits of solid informa- 
tion from a textbook (of all things) on 
the teacher’s desk. The effect is that of a 
Chinese box-puzzle—classrooms within 
classrooms and books within books. 

The characters in these little stories are 
always bright and enthusiastic—the very 
models of model children and teachers. 
For example: 

“... Those early travelers called China 
Cathay.” 

“Oh, I like that name,” said Carol. “It 
sounds exciting and strange,” 

7 “Tt does, doesn’t it?” said Mrs. Parsons. 

And Cathay was exciting and strange to 

people from far away. Travelers to China 

have always found it interesting. ...” (z0). 
Or: 

“You must see our millinery depart- 
ment,” said Miss Mason. The girls were 
delighted to see so many pretty hats (7). 

Or: 

“Let's not forget the theater,” their 
mother continued. “There’s nothing like 
a good play or a musical comedy. You 
must include such great American play- 


wrights as Eugene O’Neill and Robert 
Sherwood.” 


“Musicals like Oklahoma and South 
Pacific have been enjoyed by many 
Americans,” their father added. 
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“And don’t forget our great actors and 
actresses,” said Jill. “Helen Hayes and 
the Barrymores are famous all over the 
world” (3). 


Where Are the Writers? 


The examples were taken from three 
different texts; but the reader would have 
no way of telling because the styles are 
identical—flat, tedious, and painfully false 
to life. Where is the prose of yesteryear? 
A contemporary text on the Southwest 
desert speaks in vague, soggy terms about 
“the early hardships” of desert pioneers. 
But a text published in 1840, in a passage 
on the dangers of desert travel, supplies 
the needed details in terse, memorable 
English: “In 1805, a caravan, consisting 
of 2,000 persons and 1,800 camels, not 
finding water at the usual resting place, 
died of thirst, both men and animals.”* 
That is good writing. 

There was a time in America when a 
textbook writer could indulge his fancy, 
no matter how fanciful it chanced to be. 
As John Nietz (9) has observed in his 
interesting account of Old Textbooks, 
“Individual whims and interest of the 
authors greatly determined the nature of 
textbooks. In other words, the authors 
could be more independent.” Today the 
whims are gone, which is probably just 
as well; but the independence is gone, 
too, and that is a pity. For with the in- 
dependence has vanished the grit and 
gravel of good writing—the rasp of one 
strong opinion scraping against another. 

Nowadays the type and illustrations 
are a good deal larger, but the writer's 
voice seems diminished. Indeed, we no 
longer have “writers” in the old sense of 
the word. We have author-teams. Books 
are not so much written as they are as- 
sembled, and the individual’s personal 
viewpoint tends to be submerged in the 
team effort. The author-team, in brief, 


5 The prose is J. Olney’s (1840). 


subsists on the philosophy that consensus 
is truth, truth consensus—that is all we 
know on earth and all we need to know. 

If I send a manuscript to America 

[complains a European author], I must 

anticipate’ that it will not be respected as 

the inalienably personal expression of a 

man who thinks and writes in this fashion 

and in no other. It will be treated on the 
superstitious notion that an opera, if it is 
written by ten composers, will be ten 

times better than if written by one (5). 

This notion, which neglects the crea- 
tive process, fills our textbooks with what 
Jacques Barzun (2) labels “The Imper- 
sonal Voice.” Barzun notes that most 
textbooks are unreadable because “no- 
where in these hundreds of pages can I 
gauge the Voice as a person or as a mind. 
The Truth drones on with the muffled 
sound of one who is indeed speaking 
from a well.” 

The publishers argue that the author- 
team is proof against any one writer 
venting his personal biases—or, to para- 
phrase William Allen White, of turning 
his private prejudices into public issues. 
But a book without a viewpoint is hardly 
a book at all; and, as Anatole France once 
remarked, “All the historical books which 
contain no lies are extremely tedious,” 


Safety by Committee 


The tedium is in part a product of “an 
exaggerated objectivity.” The author- 
team seems to insist there are two sides to 
every story, yet it tells neither. Instead 
it leads the child into a queer, antiseptic 
ons land where nothing vital ever 

appens—a land where bees buzz but do 
not sting and where dogs bark but do 
not bite. In short, an intellectual wilder- 
ness, 

“The whole purpose,” complains Henry 
Steele Commager, “seems to be to take 


° The phrase, I believe, was coined by M. M. 
toag, associate professor of education in his- 
ty, University of Chicago. 


out any ideas to which anybody might 
object and to balance all sections and 
interests.” Indeed, a good deal of pap is 
palmed off under the guise of “balanced 
presentation.” But the balance does not 
derive from a judicious weighing of all 
the evidence; it derives from a shrewd 
appraisal of all the markets. 

Textbook reform is in the air; but it 
is not the sort of reform calculated to 
restore courage to the publisher and in- 
dependence to the writer. It is the re- 
form of committees and consensus, with 
new author-teams assembling the books 
and new pressure groups calling the shots. 
This is not bad; in fact, it will probably 
improve our textbooks. But neither is it 
a solution. The only practical solution to 
the textbook mess, it seems to me, is a 
strong teacher. 

Zinita Fowler, an experienced fifth- 
grade teacher, makes the point in an 
essay on censorship in The Texas Out- 
look. “It is through the teacher’s eyes,” 
Miss Fowler writes, “that children see the 
book and through her interpretation they 
will understand it. 

“To be brutally frank,” she continues, 
“most kids couldn’t care less about a 
geography text. It is the teacher who 
must bring it to life for them.” She urges 
teachers “to impress children with the 
fallibility of the printed word. . . .That 
just because something comes through a 
printing press and has been bound and 
sold, it doesn’t necessarily follow that it 
is the law and the gospel truth.” 

Miss Fowler makes sense. But in most 
classrooms it is the textbook that calls 
the tune, not the teacher. “Probably few 
countries in the Western world,” notes 
Dr. Strickland, “have permitted textbooks 
to hold so large a place in the total cur- 
riculum as does the United States” (73). 

Many teachers rely on textbooks to 
shape the course work, to decide on the 
day-to-day lesson plan, and even to as- 
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sign the homework. A retired teacher has 

explained her longtime subservience to 

textbooks: > 

The textbook relieved me of i 

real decisions, After years of teachin; 
found myself modifying my teaching 
only when the school changed textbooks. 
Teaching was not difficult; neither was it 
creative. . . The textbook was no longer 
a servant; it had become a master (21). 


Teachers in Limbo 


It is easy to understand why children 
in such a classroom may accept their 
textbook as “the law and the gospel 
truth.” What is harder to grasp is why 
teachers permit themselves to be so un- 
ceremoniously shoved aside. 

Not all teachers do, of course; there 
are many Zinita Fowlers in our schools. 
On the other hand, textbook publishers 
seem to operate on the assumption that 
what every teacher wants most is a 
chance to surrender her responsibilities. 
The publishers often speak as if they are 
the teachers. “We are taking on the task 
of educating the nation,” declares the 
president of the American Textbook 
Publishers’ Institute—and he apparently 
believes it. 

The low esteem in which some pub- 
lishers hold teachers is revealed in their 
conversation (“Your typical superin- 
tendent has been an athletic coach; he 
knows nothing about instruction”), in 
their attitude toward the teachers who 
write the texts (“If we let the writers 
loose, they wouldn’t make a dime”), and 
most of all, in the teachers’ manuals which 
accompany the texts.7 

The manuals are getting bigger every 
year. Many of them try to tell the 
teacher everything—how to introduce 
each day’s lesson, what questions to ask 
. "The discussion here on manuals and on the 
teacher’s relation to the textbook is in part 
based on the author’s article, “The Trouble 


ern Textbooks,” Redbook Magazine, March, 
1965. 
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the children, what the children are likely 
to answer, what games to play, and when 
to move on to the next topic. 

Like the textbooks, the manuals often 
seem fascinated by trivia. In a guide to 
an elementary English text, the teacher 
is told how to introduce a lesson on the 
proper addressing of envelopes: “You 
may ask the boys and girls whether they 
think a letter would do much good if it 
were written and not sent.” Referring to 
a section on poetry, the manual suggests, 
“You might present this lesson by com- 
paring the enrichment which poetry 
provides in reading enjoyment with that 
provided by the sauce on the top of ice 
cream” (12). 

The average teacher’s training does not 
protect her from the blandishments of 
textbook manuals. On the contrary, if 
she is a conscientious student and follows 
her professor’s example, she may have to 
conclude that textbooks are more im- 
portant than teachers. As James D. 
Koerner (6) has noted, 


The conduct of Education courses is con- 
ditioned more than educationists like to 
admit by the textbooks used. Far more 
reliance is placed upon them, and far less 
upon the professor’s teaching skill, than 
is consistent with the educationist’s own 
pedagogical principles. 
In other words, the teacher who lets 
the textbook take over her classroom is 
simply applying a lesson she learned in 
college. 

The most promising antidote to bad 
textbooks, then, would seem to be good 
teachers. And wherever teachers do as- 
sert their independence, the textbook is 
reduced from master of the classroom to 
servant of the teacher. Some teachers have 
dismissed the shibboleth that textbooks 
are the sole form of printed matter from 
which children can learn. Instead of re- 
lying on the standard omnibus textbook 
—which, by trying to cover everything, 


covers nothing well—pioncering teachers 
are turning to a variety of specialized 
material, such as historic documents, 
newspaper clippings, and great literature. 


In Search of Challenge 


At Friends School in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, history teachers have 
thrown textbooks out altogether and are 
building their entire course around paper- 
back books. The staff will go back to 
conventional texts, says the department 
chairman, John B. Emerson, when they 
become “good, sound, scholarly, read- 
able, and exciting texts, in which the 
author sticks his neck out . . . challenging 
the student to critical thinking.” 

In Chicago, the Anthropology Cur- 
riculum Study Group is producing 12 
different units for high school use, all of 
them relying heavily on documents and 
source material. One unit, for example— 
“The Idea of Liberty in American Cul- 
ture”— requires students to read The 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, John 
Locke’s Essay on Civil Government, and 
a newspaper account of a college pro- 
fessor’s dismissal for his alleged support 
of Cuba. 

There is a growing awareness among 
educators that no textbook, even a good 
one, can teach a child everything he 
needs to know about a given subject. 
“Every child,” notes Dr. Strickland (73), 
“needs many books to serve many pur- 
poses and interests. . . -Teachers and 
parents must select what is good and 
help children to build their own interests 
and tastes.” 

Many schools in England do this by 
taking children away from textbooks just 
as soon as they can read and offering 
them a well-stocked library where chil- 
dren can pursue interests of their own 
choosing. “A man ought to read just as 
inclination leads him,” remarked Samuel 


Johnson, “for what he reads as a’ task 
will do him little good.” 

In America, unfortunately, school li- 
braries enjoy little prestige and, in gen- 
eral, get scant support from school of- 
ficials. A principal told a visitor to his 
school, “We used to have a library, but 
I turned it into a classroom. If a library 
can’t be used as an extra classroom, what 
good is it?” Many communities today are 
building elementary schools without li- 
brary facilities. 

Even the schools that have libraries 
tend to fill them with mediocre books. 
The trend is to buy “modern” books 
while ignoring the classics, Outside the 
schools, though, the classics may be 
making headway. The Junior Great 
Books Club reports it now has some 
15,000 members (grades five through 
nine) in about 100 cities. As in the parent 
organization, the junior members meet 
regularly in small groups to discuss the 
books they’ve read. The younger ones 
are being introduced to Scrooge, Long 
John Silver, Hercules, and Rumpelstilt- 
skin; the older children are delving into 
the works of Aristotle, Melville, and 
Tolstoy. “A ten-year-old working with 
a new idea,” remarked one of the group 
leaders, “is an exhilarating sight.” 

It seems clear from all this that the 
distinction our schools make between a 
book and a textbook is an artificial one, 
encumbering children with the false no- 
tion that the former is for “reading” 
while the latter is for “studying.” Ideally, 
as Barzun has observed, there should be 
no distinction between reading and study- 
ing. Good books should be studied—that 
is, read carefully and critically—and bad 
ones need not be read at all. 


Economics or Education? 

If today’s textbooks fall short of our 
expectations—if most of them are dull, 
bland, and devoid of challenge—it is 
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partly because we have asked for the 
impossible, and the publishers, anxious 
to please everyone, have foolishly prom- 
ised to deliver the impossible. Publishers 
speak glibly of “total teaching” as if our 
entire educational system rests on their 
overburdened shoulders. Perhaps it does. 
Perhaps publishers are the unwilling 
architects of a giant shoring-up operation, 
hoping to buttress a ramshackle school 
system in which teachers no longer teach 
and children no longer ask questions. If 
true, we are in serious trouble, for no 
textbook can replace a flesh-and-blood 
teacher—even when the teacher would 
have it so—and no school can afford the 
luxury of letting textbooks dictate the 
curriculum and do the teaching. 

The standard all-purpose textbook, 
which is content to list conclusions with- 
out analyzing them and to repeat plati- 
tudes without challenging them, serves 
no real purpose at all. What we need, it 
appears, are more o7e-purpose texts— 
books with a narrower focus and a 
stronger viewpoint. 

This implies the use of not just one 
book for each course, but of dozens of 
different books. Some schools are doing 
this; most are not. The multi-book sys- 
tem requires a tolerance of dissent and a 
willingness to expose children to chal- 
lenging ideas. Few schools have demon- 
strated these qualities; most prefer to 
stick with the well-tempered textbook. 
“Too often,” says A. Alexander (7), a 
former textbook analyst for New York 
City, “school boards. . . -have rejected 
books out of hand because the publishers 
dared to be different.” 

Since publishers are businessmen, who 
must act out the myth that the customer 
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is always right—even when the customer 
is obviously dead wrong—we would be 
foolish to expect reform from that 

. The reform must come from the 
schools and from the public. So long as 
we measure the worth of textbooks in 
the light of our own foolish fantasies, 
demanding not the truth but merely con- 
firmation of our prejudices, just so long 
will obliging publishers pass along these 
prejudices to our children. That’s eco- 
nomics. It is not education. 
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The university and the arts 


THROUGHOUT THEIR HISTORY, universities 
have absorbed new responsibilities as 
society has identified new tasks that re- 
quired careful and independent cultiva- 
tion. This capacity for growth, adapta- 
tion, and renewal has made the university 
one of the great social inventions of all 
times. Today it is the purpose of both 
society and the university to encourage 
a new flowering of the arts. John Quincy 
Adams was prophetic indeed when he 
said we must learn the arts of war and 
independence, so that our children can 
learn engineering and architecture, so 
that their grandchildren may learn fine 
arts and painting. 

We must recognize at the outset that 
the arts involve more than a Jeisure time 
activity. We are interested in the arts 
because we have come to realize that they 
not only enrich but illuminate our lives. 
Without them, we are doomed to the 
monotonous rationality of a computer. 
With them, we can hope that creative 
imagination will continue to suggest new 
insights and new ventures for mankind. 
If John Gardner is correct in suggesting 
that continuous renewal is the price of 
survival, then the arts must surely be 
Part of our strategy for survival. 

It may be useful first to note that al- 
though the university has come to recog- 
nize art history and art criticism as both 
legitimate and necessary parts of the uni- 
versity curriculum, it was not always 50. 


Actually, art history and art apprecia- 
tion arrived on most campuses around the 
turn of the century. Even then it was 
a daring business indeed to deal with art 
outside the traditions of Greece, Rome, 
and the Renaissance. By as late as 1912, 
there were only three courses in Ameri- 
can art offered anywhere in the United 
States. 


The Spectator Sport 

Today few educators would argue 
seriously that the arts studied historically 
and critically are out of place among 
the offerings of the modern university. 
As a matter of fact, under the philosophy 
of general education, such courses are 
often required of every student. Art 
taught thus—as a part of liberal educa- 
tion—is no longer a critical problem. 

But the production of art and the per- 
formance of artistic work is not a fully 
accepted part of liberal education. It can 
be said that art as part of liberal edu- 
cation is still essentially a spectator sport. 
E e E TEE 


tbe problems and opportunities implicit in the 
growing interdependence of universities and 
the arts. 
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Tt must also be said that we have drawn 
a fine but broken line between the study 
of the results of art work on the one 
hand, and the study of the processes of 
art creativity on the other. And in doing 
so we have drawn an even more tenuous 
distinction between the production of 
artistic knowledge and the production of 
scientific knowledge. 

To these issues we shall return. At the 
moment, it is sufficient to note that art 
history and art criticism are happily 
established in the tent of the liberal arts. 
Art production and art performance are 
part in and part out. The part outside 
the tent is frequently called extracur- 
ricular. 

This aspect of art has flourished with 
an expanding array of activities for the 
amateur and the semiprofessional who 
wish to perform. At Cornell and at other 
universities, this artistic activity, while 
only one large area of extracurricular 
interest, involves an increasing fraction 
of the student body and offers a chance 
for real self-expression. But this, too, is 
not the central problem. 

The university has also come to recog- 
nize a responsibility for the presentation 
of artistic works at the highest profes- 
sional level. And this aspect of the uni- 
versity involvement in the arts is flower- 
ing. Orchestras, soloists, exhibitions of 
painting and sculpture, performances of 
drama, ballet, and chorus seem to be in 
continuous orbit around the academic 
circuit. The only visible limitations are 
adequate facilities for musical and the- 
atrical programs and for painting and 
sculpture. That modern university is 
fortunate indeed whose legislature or 
alumni and friends are imaginative enough 
to provide the kind of concert halls and 
museums and theatres required for mod- 
ern performances and exhibits, Like 
many of its sister universities, Cornell 
has pressing requirements on these fronts; 
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but even this is not our most critical 
problem. 

The university recognizes still another 
responsibility as an institution by dem- 
onstrating its awareness of the importance 
of the style of its buildings and the 
beauty of its campus. Surely, we shape 
our environment; but, as Churchill said, 
it is also true that our environment 
shapes us. Attention to the aesthetic as- 
pects of the university serves to stimulate 
an awareness of the place of beauty in 
the life of the university community. 
One of the most difficult tasks of any 
university administration is balancing the 
demands of economy, the academic needs 
of the departments, and architectural ap- 

nce. None can be allowed to con- 
trol by itself; but I believe the balance 
should now move towards a greater pre- 
occupation with matters of style and 
grace and beauty of design. 


Professional Presence 

All of these activities involving the 
university and the arts are now estab- 
lished and generally accepted. They 
cause vexing problems, but not large 
ones. It may be a trifling matter of five 
million dollars or so for a museum or a 
concert hall, or a conflict in scheduling 
the orchestra concert the night of the 
decisive basketball game, or some doc- 
trinal differences between the art his- 
torian and the artist-in-residence. But 
these, I assure you, are a president’s daily 
fare and can be solved with time, pa- 
tience, and money. 

The real problem lies beyond or per- 
haps above the ones I have touched 
upon so far. The real problem is that 
further development in all these areas 
requires the presence on the campus of 
the professional artist, both creative and 
performing, as an integral part of each 
of these activities. In each case, the level 
of sophisticated understanding has slowly 


but surely increased. In each case, there 
is an insistent demand for first-hand con- 
tact with the practicing professional. In 
each case, a ceiling on excellence has been 
reached that can be raised only by the 
contribution of the first-class imaginative 
and restless professional. 

Only such a person, so trained and so 
motivated, can bring real understanding 
of art into the liberal curriculum. Only 
he can feed the aspirations of the amateur 
for professional standards. Only he can 
deal with the student who contemplates 
a professional career. And no one better 
than he can infuse a campus with a de- 
sire for beauty, whether in its buildings, 
its art collections, or its musical and the- 
atrical programs. He is the cutting edge 
for future growth in any university’s 
commitment to the arts. Out of this need, 
he has arrived on the campus to take 
his marriage vows with the scholar, and 
it is this marriage that is the heart of 
the matter. It is the success of this mar- 
riage that will determine the future vi- 
tality of the arts in the university. Failure 
will mean that we shall be bound in 
artistic shallows and in academic miseries. 
Success will mean that the arts in the 
university will have horizons unlimited. 
And universities, the whole process of 
education, will be immeasurably en- 
riched. But before we ask, “Will this 
marriage work?” let us consider what 
brought it about. 

Several years ago, my good friend, W. 
McNeil Lowry, the distinguished. vice 
president of the Ford Foundation, gave 
a trail-blazing speech before the Associa- 
tion of Graduate Deans, one that opened 
the way for further discussion of the 
creative artist in the university. In his 
speech, Mr. Lowry was a veritable Paul 
Revere, warning the artistic countryside 
that the universities were coming, bran- 
dishing fat salaries, full dinner pails, and 
pockets stuffed with degrees—in 


all provided by the taxpayer and affluent 
alumni. Or perhaps Mr. Lowry was pic- 
turing a replay of the Romans and the 
Sabines. And we all know what happened 
to the Sabines. 

His warning could not have been more 
timely both for the artist and for the 
university. But what was omitted from 
it, I suggest, was an acknowledgment 
that the university’s interest in the 
professional artist, both as teacher and 
student, was the natural and inevitable 
consequence of the drive to raise the 
standards of all its artistic efforts. 

I have already said that the arts were 
widely introduced into the university 
around the turn of the century as an 
accepted part of liberal education. That 
emphasis was on the historical rather 
than the creative aspect. Students were 
brought into the presence of the arts 
by methods and techniques long ac- 
cepted by the scholarly tradition. But 
once the arts had come into the cur- 
riculum as a proper subject for study, 
neither teachers nor students were long 
content with this platonic relationship. 
As often happens when a glamorous 
visitor comes to call, another kind of 
interest emerged—an interest in the sub- 
ject itself, in art as art. 


Circular Pressures 

It would be hard to exaggerate the 
importance of this development. It 
opened the door wide to the professional 
artist: At least, it created the need for a 
teacher who had real training in his dis- 
cipline. Since, as a rule, the best teachers 
are those who are also active in their area 
of instruction, it followed that a pro- 
fessional background was an asset if not 
a requirement. 

This development—the acceptance of 
the professional artist on campus—led 
logically to the next, the arrival of the 
student who wished to work with the 
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professional artist as part of his regular 
course of studies, as full preparation for 
a professional career. Some were antici- 
pating a career as professional-cum- 
teacher, and others planned an artistic 
side of their life to a level that required 
real professional standards. In every in- 
stance, there was a strongly felt need 
for access to a professional artist—crea- 
tive or performing or both. And it was 
this demand that brought the professional 
artist to the campus. 

At the same time, similar forces were 
at work in the extracurricular world, 
where the production and performance 
of art had been largely contained. Stand- 
ards here also experienced a revolution 
of rising expectations. While the man- 
dolin club of the "twenties was giving 
way to the orchestra, the senior the- 
atrical farce was being replaced by the 
presentation of Greek tragedies, and the 
glee club was blossoming into the full- 
fledged chorus. All these developments 
required higher professional instruction, 
which in turn produced better and more 
serious performances and, therefore, the 
need for even more professional help. 
Under this circular pressure, the demands 
of extracurricular work in the arts supple- 
mented the curricular demand for the 
professional artist as instructor; and to- 
gether they provided the strongest pos- 
sible internal motive for attracting the 
artist to the campus. Meanwhile, the 
artist was, if I may say so, not being 
over-employed or over-appreciated in 
the world outside the university. 


A Stable Romance 


So the fact of the matter is that both 
parties to this marriage of artist and 
scholar badly needed each other. This 
is, therefore, no springtime romance, but 
a relationship based upon the more dur- 
able foundations of mutual dependence. 
Some artists may have been seduced, of 
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course, by simple security and some uni- 
versities motivated merely by considera- 
tions of prestige. But it is imperative that 
we realize that deeper and more perma- 
nent factors were present on both sides 
of the marriage, promising an interest 
that will increase with time. The artist 
is more probably a permanent feature of 
the university landscape. 

If this is so, then we should recognize 
that the marriage still has problems. The 
parties do not always speak the same 
language. They frequently do not keep 
the same hours. The artist frequently 
feels that her new mate would rather 
play scholarly poker with his scholarly 
friends than work at the business of 
helping her become a part of her new 
community. 

And the adjustment is all the more 
difficult because some in the university 
and artistic worlds are by no means con- 
vinced that this alliance may not be 
disastrous for both partners. Mr. Lowry 
believes that, as universities are now or- 
ganized, the creative artist, both student 
and teacher, should stick to his garret if 
he would survive. At the same time, 
equally loud and prestigious academic 
voices are viewing this invasion of the 
scholarly citadel with alarm as a kind 
of Trojan horse of anti-intellectualism. 
Is it any wonder that the appropriate 
integration of the artist into the univer- 
sity community will take some doing? 
But, I repeat, he is there to stay, so we 
had better get to the task of under- 
standing the adjustments that will be re- 
quired. 

Let us speak first of the artist and 
then the scholar. First off, the university 
is not the place for all artists—maybe 
not even for a majority of them. It will 
surely be easier on those with verbal 
skills, with reasonably catholic tastes, and 
for those who find it possible to con- 
centrate in the midst of many potential 


distractions. It will also be more attrac- 
tive to those whose concentration on 
their own artistic output does not pre- 
clude an interest in the work of others. 

If our university artist has these char- 
acteristics, the adjustment will surely be 
easier. But even so, problems will remain. 
He must learn to live with the amateur— 
the interested amateur, but the amateur. 
And this means learning to live with those 
who are not absorbed to the same degree 
with the artist's own professional en- 
thusiasm for his own field. The artist 
must be frequently content with giving 
the interested amateur a glimpse, how- 
ever brief, of the full artist’s standards 
of performance. He will have to curb an 
instinct for dismissing the amateur as 
part of an offensive mass culture. Let him 
bear in mind that general taste cannot im- 
prove unless the interested amateurs are 
shown a better world. 


Style and Reality 


A more formidable difficulty is the 
heavy reliance of the scholarly world on 
the written word and the verbal tradi- 
tion. Indeed, most universities have 
equated knowledge with the written 
word: Saying in effect that human ex- 
perience is recorded in books, professors 
write them, and students read them. The 
verbal tradition is powerful and pervasive, 
and the artist who works in the non- 
verbal media of sound, color, shape, 
movement, or voice inflection will find 
that the university receiving sets are not 
always tuned to his wavelength. 

He may take comfort, though, from 
the fact that other nonverbal systems 
flourish increasingly in the university en- 
vironment in the form of mathematical 
symbols and curves on graph paper. He 
may even believe there is no essential dif- 
ference between communicating by 
mathematical equation and by notes ar- 


on a staff of music. Although he 
may be lulled by these reflections, how- 
ever, his problem will remain. It will 
only be resolved as he masters verbal 
systems himself and educates the ver- 
balizers into the mysteries of his own 
media. This is already happening, but its 
real accomplishment will take time. 

And there is the very delicate but 
tricky matter of the different styles of 
the artistic and scholarly approach to 
reality. The scholar, particularly the 
scholar-scientist, is preoccupied with the 
universal, not the particular—the general 
rule, not the specific instance. In this 
mode, he tries to erase the bias of his 
own individuality, Value judgments must 
be avoided at all costs as contributing to 
distortions of the truth. 

The artist does not try to remove his 
personality from the creative process. 
On the contrary, he feels that it is his 
particular mission to reorder the data of 
his media to express an image of his own 
design. This image once projected onto 
canvas, into clay, in a music score, or 
on the stage of a theater, has an objective 
reality for the artist as solid as the newest 
particle for the nuclear physicist—maybe 
even more solid. But the process involves 
the explicit stamp of his own personality 
on his work, be he Giotto, Nijinsky, or 
Pablo Picasso. 

In short, the artist tries to express a 
universal truth through the particular, 
whereas the scholar uses the particular as 
only a means of illustrating the universal. 
This difference in style complicates com- 
munication between artist and scholar and 
makes it difficult to apply similar stand- 
ards of judgments to their work. With- 
out familiar standards of evaluation, the 
scholar cannot measure artistic perform- 
ance and frequently concludes that a 
performance that cannot be evaluated 
does not belong in a university. The ar- 
tist, on the other hand, is puzzled by the 
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seeming depersonalization of the scholarly 
enterprise. 

He notes, however, with a faint sigh 
of relief, that many scholars have indeed 
left their own personal imprint. Aristotle 
and Descartes, Pasteur and Einstein, 
Herodotus and Winston Churchill have 
all left their individual styles as book- 
marks in their works. The difference is 
that such a discovery, frequently pleas- 
ing to the artist, makes the scholar un- 
easy. 

The artist must adjust to these dif- 
ferences. To him, harsh judgments are 
more than reflections on the success of 
his work; they bite into and reflect on 
the artist himself as an individual. He will 
have to develop a tougher skin. 

But through all this he must retain his 
own individuality, his own integrity. He 
must encourage amateurs but not become 
one. He will have to acquire an under- 
standing of verbal systems of communi- 
cation without losing his feeling for the 
senses. And he will have to cling to his 
determination to show what is in him 
even if it means exposing his soul. And 
it is possible that he may even become 
a greater artist in the process. 


Of Broadened Scholarship 


Turning to the other partner of the 
marriage, there are warnings and adjust- 
ments that must be reported here, too. 
There are universities and universities. 
The large private universities on the 
Eastern seaboard were among the first to 
introduce the arts as liberal studies. But 
it has been the state and land-grant in- 
stitutions with diverse professional schools 
that have, with notable exceptions, pio- 
neered with programs by and for the 
professional artist. Their tradition or re- 
Sponse to social interest has been strong. 
And their professional schools have ac- 
customed them to practice as well as 
theory. A university environment with 
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these two traditions in its blood stream 
will surely have an easier time absorb- 
ing the professional artist with his dis- 
tinctive standards and techniques. 

To these universities, the concentrated 
preoccupation of the creative and per- 
forming artist will not seem so strange. 
They are already accustomed to pro- 
grams that bridge the gaps between the 
university and the world at large. All 
professional programs try to combine 
thought and action. All are driven by 
the necessity for concentration rather 
than diffusion, by the desire for special- 
ized rather than generalized education, 
and by a sense of preparing for a specific 
role in society rather than merely an 
understanding of society. In one sense, 
they are all preparing for specific careers; 
and in this milieu, the artist will feel, at 
least relatively, at home. Perhaps all these 
professionals agree with a persistent par- 
able that may have had its origins in 
Xenophon that reads, “He who knows 
the theory but not the practice does not 
know the whole theory.” 

If I have given the impression that I 
believe the public university with strong 
and influential professional schools is al- 
ready adjusted and ready to receive the 
artist, let me correct that impression at 
once, I only meant to suggest that they 
are relatively more ready. Serious prob- 
lems remain even for them. 

The scholar in even these universities 
must make an effort to understand the 
artist’s different mode of thought and 
style of expression—just as I have sug- 
gested that the artist must try to under- 
stand the scholar. The scholar will have 
to learn to recognize the existence of 
different systems of communication. He 
will even have to realize that they are 
not inferior, only different. He will have 
to recognize the extent to which the 
artist has exposed his own psyche in his 
work and treat such work with the re- 


straint of the surgeon who holds a beating 
human heart in his hand. He must recog- 
nize the need of the creative artist for 
isolation, for stretches of time for con- 
centrated work, and for continuous as- 
sociation with fellow artists in his own 
field. 

But the scholar may also wish to reflect 
seriously on his own assumptions at the 
same time. He may wish to reexamine 
his instinctive reflex to the notion of value 
judgments. He may find that he has 
under-emphasized the importance of the 
individual in the very substance of the 
scholarly enterprise. 


The Big Decision 


But over and beyond these adjust- 
ments, required of both the artist and 
scholar, a big decision must be made if, 
in the words of Franklin Murphy, we 
are to “bring the creative arts into the 
university as a fully professional dis- 
cipline, with the same prestige, the same 
opportunities, and the same vigor that we 
brought to medicine and the other ap- 
propriate professions.” 

And this decision has not really been 
made. It has not been made because the 
scholar and artist still understand each 
other imperfectly. It has not been made 
because we have not really faced up to 
the costs of the special facilities that will 
be required. It has not been made be- 
cause the universities have not yet seen 
the nature of the organizational arrange- 
ments that will be required. Or when 
they have seen them, they have not been 
bold enough to propose them and urge 
their adoption, 

When the decision is made, the uni- 
versity will get seriously to work on the 
administrative consequences. One line of 
organizational solution would be the es- 
tablishment of a separate college of the 
creative arts, This solution would be 
based on the belief that the particular 


requirements of artistic creativity in all 
fields are so similar as to require a separate 
but coherent organization. 

However, if the interaction between 
the creative, historical, and analytic fea- 
tures of a particular medium seem to be 
of overriding importance, then a close 
integration with existing colleges of arts 
and fine arts would be in order. 

A separate college would necessarily 
have close working relations with estab- 
lished departments. Its admissions stand- 
ards and testing techniques would be 
developed to identify artistic and creative 
talent as well as intelligence. Perhaps, in 
time, it will not seem so strange to have 
College Board scores on artistic as well 
as verbal and mathematical aptitudes. As 
a matter of fact, such tests are already in 
the process of development. 

Students in such a college would, of 
course, take their fundamental work in 
the liberal arts in established colleges. 
But they would be permitted to follow 
rather hand-tailored programs that recog- 
nize their special requirements for un- 
interrupted time for work and practice. 

With either decision, special facilities 
would have to be provided along with 
special admissions arrangements. Practice 
rooms, demonstration rooms, and work 
rooms geared to the artistic requirement 
and artistic climate are an obvious must. 
But places to perform and exhibit and 
listen to high professional performance 
and to see first-class art are equally neces- 
sary. It is hard to believe that a full- 
fledged art program, for example, can 
flower without a first-class teaching mu- 
seum. 

In addition, the presence of a repertory 
theater, a professional orchestra, and 
artists-in-residence would become a natu- 
ral part of the artistic scene. And finally, 
such a college might wish to develop ap- 
propriate relations with secondary schools 
in its area to develop programs for 
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talented youngsters. The arrangements 
developed by the University of Santiago 
in Chile, with its integrated special High 
School, Conservatory, and Arts College, 
could serve as a model of how to make 
organization serve talent and not vice 
versa. 


The Bigger Question 


But in making this big decision and 
working out both structure and theory 
to implement it, we may find we have 
raised an enormously important matter 
that could affect the whole of the uni- 
versity. If art is only a particular form 
of creative activity, then in examining 
the circumstances of the artist, we may 
have to ask if the steps required to pro- 
tect the creative artists may not have to 
be applied to other fields as well. Never- 
theless, the nasty thought intrudes that 
maybe the university has too quickly ap- 
plied general rules to all its students and 
faculty without proper consideration to 
that precious fraction whose creative 
genius requires very special handling. 

In short, are we really hospitable to 
creativity across the board? If we hesitate 
at all in answering this question, then we 
may thank our lucky stars that the crea- 
tive artist has come along to make us 
take a hard look at ourselves. Specifically, 
we should ask whether we really know 
where the creative talent exists on our 
campuses. Can we distinguish between 
creativity and mere productivity? If we 
cannot, we had better find out how to 
do it. 

Do we feel that a professor is a pro- 
fessor and a student is a student? Do we 
adhere to rigid rules that might destroy 
or cripple really creative talent caught in 
our administrative gears? If so, we have 
some self-study on our hands. 

We all believe in the doctrine that 
every professor should teach. But teach 
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whom and teach how? Should the really 
creative mind be forced to teach those 
who cannot understand him? Must we be 
more careful to match the capabilities of 
students with the particular charac- 
teristics and value of our professors? 

We know that periods of concentra- 
tion are needed by the creative artist 
who would maintain his creativity. Can 
we be sure that the routines we have 
established for student and faculty may 
not be exquisitely but unconsciously cal- 
culated to weed out and suppress crea- 
tivity rather than encourage it? 

It may be that we will find ourselves 
giving far more attention than we have 
to differentiating between those whose 
great forte is dealing with and stimulating 
the ideas of the student, and those whose 
contributions to society and others in the 
same field may well be a practically com- 
plete preoccupation with their own ideas. 
Both talents are an absolute requirement 
in any university department. To say 
that the creative wing must leave the 
campus, as has been suggested, is to re- 
move from any field the diamond bit that 
makes it possible to cut through the rocks 
of both ignorance and tradition to the 
goals we seck. 

And so, I would conclude by saying, 
Artist beware, but university prepare! 
Let the artist learn where his real talent 
lies and how it can be most effectively 
adjusted into a university environment 
and protected from what is inimical to its 
development. And at the same time, let 
the university recognize the need for the 
special treatment required for creative 
talent, whether working in the field of 
the arts or in other fields. ; 

And although the idea may be startling, 
it is by no means certain that in this 
process the artist on the campus may not 
make a greater contribution to the future 
of the university than the university can 
make to the future of the artist. 
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Cultural unity and diversity 


in new states 


IN LESS THAN ONE generation, we have 
witnessed the dismantlement of far-flung 
empires and the transformation of well 
over two score former colonies into in- 
dependent nation-states. Despite their ef- 
forts to throw off Western European 
rule, the new national leaders are in- 
fluenced and motivated by Western 
ideas such as the desirability of political 
democracy and the ideal of equality. 
Most of them seek economic advance- 
ment for the material betterment of the 
bulk of their populations; and in the 
hearts and minds of their peoples, most 
seek the key to the more fugitive features 
of national fulfillment, the key to open 
the way to a oneness of spirit throughout 
their new lands. 

The numerous practical obstacles fac- 
ing the new national elites as they strive 
to achieve democratic, egalitarian, and 
economically advancing societies are well 
known. Likewise, the difficulties facing 
their efforts to build a nation, to create 
national unity, are becoming increasingly 
clear. Most of the new states are beset 
by cleavages that crisscross the new 
national citizenries: the more or less 
correlated facts of history and geogra- 
phy, of religion, language and tribe, of 
race, caste, and class, and of differential 


patterns of consumption, communication, 
and custom that may become exacerbated 
with the onset of political independence. 
One writer (73) summarizes the situation 
as follows: 


In South-Southeast Asia, the former co- 
lonial area with the longest history of 
political independence, not a single coun- 
try has escaped the Eer of dissident 
ups. Pakistan has her frontier peo les; 
lon, the Tamil-Sinhalese co! ict; 
Burma, her hill peoples; Thailand, her 
Chinese and southern Malays; Laos, the 
non-Mekong Lao; Cambodia, the Viet- 
namese; Vietnam, the Cambodians and 
other ethnic and religious groups; Ma- 
laysia, a delicate balance amon Malays, 
Chinese, and Indians; while dia, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia must cope with 
a multitude of different ethnic, language, 
a 
Human diversity is a source of human prob- 
lems. Like most treasures, the great advantages 
of individual and cultural differences are not 
had without cost and control. Nowhere is this 
poignant aspect of the human condition more 
apparent than in the newly emerging nations, 
where education is relied upon as a primary 
tool for achievement of cultural unity, This 
analysis of the di culties posed by cultural 
pluralism was prepared by Dr. Moskos and 
Dr. Bell during a year at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences at 
Stanford, California, and under a grant by the 
Carnegie Corporation to the Political Change 
Committee of the University of California, Los 
Angeles. 
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struggle between Muslim and Hindu in 
the Indian subcontinent, in the near 
genocide of the Watusi by the Bahutu 
in Rwanda, in the East Indian and Negro 


ions to wipe out. Even in those 

states where actual bloodletting has been 

minimal, tensions between various groups 

may at worst erupt at any time into in- 

conflict and at least result in 

endless nt that retards pro- 

gress toward the spread of national loy- 

alty, thereby undermining efforts to 

achieve political modernization and eco- 
nomic advancement. 

Such cleavages, of course, are not 
unique to new states. There are, to men- 
tion a few, the separatist tendencies of 
the Basques and Catalans in Spain and of 
Quebec in Canada, and there is the con- 
tinuing friction between Walloons and 
Flemish in Belgium and between Italians 
and Austrians in the Tyrol region. In the 
United States, the current plight of Ne- 
gros is in part an outgrowth of 
cultural deprivations; st NT ae 
cial scientists in recent work have shown 
a renewed interest in the continuing cul- 
tural distinctions of third- and fourth- 
generation Americans: Where it was 
formerly assumed that the descendants of 
immigrants to the United States would 
cease to be recognizable as such, it is now 
argued that persisting cultural traits con- 
tinue to have differential consequences 
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on economic, political, familial, and other 

of behavior. = 

the inability of many of the more 
advanced and prosperous countries to 
come satisfactorily to grips with their 
own cultural divisions only puts into 
po relief the enormity of the task 

ronting the emerging nations. There 

the handicaps of cultural cleavages are 
aggravated by the millstones of economic 
backwardness, political immaturity, a 
lack of trained administrative and tech- 
nical personnel, the absence of prior uni 
fying and common traditions shared by 
all, and a population which is poo 
educated and frequently unde ished. 
The issue in some of the new states is 
not only one of modernizing a cu 
plural society—no simple problem in it 
self—but even more fundamentally the 
immediate survival of both the state 
the society may be at stake. 

In this essay we discuss some problems 
of cultural unity and diversity within the 
context of the problematic and volitio 
situations of the new states. The harsh 
realities of life are opposed by a set of 
competing ideas, more or less clearly 
defined objectives, more or less ya 
ideals, more or less shared images of a 
new society and of a future more or less” 
different from the present or past toward 
which national action is more or less ably 
directed. New national leaders ma 
their toes on the facts of inevitable, im- 
mutable, and impersonal social and 
tural forces and trends; but such 
and trends also melt into comp) 
upon occasion when faced with the wi 
of man—often puny, comical, or mis- 
guided to be sure, but sometimes 
versely stubborn and powerful. Further 
more, we try to understand the effort 
achieve cultural unity on a national 
within a framework of the broader 
torical trends which, in a general 
link the values of Western civilizatio 


more specifically, link eighteenth-century 
Europe and the United States to the 
twentieth-century world, 


Decisions of Nationbood 

Facing every new nation is a set of 
questions that somehow must be an- 
swered. Such questions what 
we have termed the “decisions of nation- 
hood” (2). Whether by reasoned plan- 
ning, transient compromise, or 
drifting, some outcome or “decision” 
with respect to the policy questions 
posed by political i must 
take place. Although older states are also 
involved in ongoing policy judgments 
around many of the same questions, 
they suffer less turmoil, and debate often 
appears less crucial because previous de- 
cisions have usually ized into na- 
tional traditions, and the legitimacy and 
effectiveness of the political system have 
been established. The very newness of 
the new nations lends urgency to certain 
decisions that elsewhere may be pas 
more for ted. (It is in periods 
entrene ctiis that the strife of internal 
conflict within the older nations comes 
to resemble that within the new states.) 
Furthermore, initial decisions made in the 
formative years of a new state’s life shape 
embryonic instituti arrangements 
and predispositions which tend to chan- 
nel later decisions in particular directions. 

Each of the big decisions of nation- 
hood bears to some extent on 
of cultural unity and diversity. One, 
“Should we become a politically inde- 
pendent nation?” takes prime priority 
because it reflects both the initial past and 
present realities as they exist in the 
of men, of some cultural “we” and fop 
and a vision of the possibilities of some 
emergent or future “we” and “they.” 
“How much national sovereignty should 
we have?” and “What should our for- 


also symbolizing the 
to the new states of the option for 


tural diversity: 


j status with E 
making. . “How much of a role should 
in the affairs of the 


svotds, the creation of heroes of the emer- 
gent national culture either undermines 
or supports the cultural integrity of par- 
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ticular sub-groups. Finally, “What should 
our social and cultural history be?” bears 
on the processes of selection, borrowing, 
and creation that will result in the ac- 
cepted new national histories that even- 
tually will control what the new national 
citizenries think of their social and cul- 
tural pasts. To control what people think 

were is to some extent to control 
what they think they are, and it goes a 
long way toward controlling what they 
believe they are becoming and what in 
fact they may turn out to be. 

Of course, differences of opinion with- 
in the new states converge on the deci- 
sions of nationhood; and cultural differ- 
ences, while not alone in providing the 
structural and organized valuational bases 
for disagreement, can encourage destruc- 
tive controversy and impede reconcilia- 
tion, spread unreasoned fear and prevent 
the formation of mutual trust. But this 
occurs within a process of circular 
causation: While the patterns of cultural 
diversity influence the way in which the 
big decisions are made, the process of 
decision-making itself and the emergent 
outcomes of the different decisional issues 
contribute in turn to increases or de- 
creases in cultural diversity, depending 
on the particular content of the decisions. 


Requisites and Meaning 


Space does not permit us to give here 
an exposition of the theoretical founda- 
tions and implications of the decisions- 
of-nationhood approach, but four con- 
cepts in particular represent the core 
ideas of this framework. First, there is 
the notion of nation-states as consisting 
of some irreducible set of “functional 
requisites,” that is, the minimal set of 
mutually interdependent things men must 
do to meet the conditions of social 
organization defining the nation-state. We 
are, however, especially skeptical about 
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carrying the notion of functional req- 
uisites over into an explanation of how 
a particular outcome “must” come about 
or is “inevitable.” Some investigators 
reach erroneous conclusion through pre- 
mature or faulty functional analysis. The 
“finding,” for instance, that cultural 
cleavages necessarily become aggravated 
with the attainment of political independ- 
ence too easily becomes a justification or 
rationalization for existing policies or 
trends. The feedback from the findings 
of social research to ideology and poli- 
tical action can be a dangerous thing if 
gloomy prediction becomes self-fulfilling. 
Second, there is the belief that the 
“subjective meaning” of human action — 
can be objectively determined and is im- 
portant to the understanding of social 
reality. We temper functional analysis 
by taking into account the definitions of 
the situation held by members of the 
nation-state, leaders and populace alike. 
We assume that the members of the new 
states are consciously acting within a set 
of conditions, but that their cognitive 
maps of social reality are accurate only 
to the degree that they have knowledge 
of the relevant elements confronting 
them. Of course, such knowledge is only 
more or less complete even for the most 
informed persons. Nevertheless, real con- 
sequences that influence the outcome of 
national decisions follow from such be- 
liefs about the nature of reality, accurate 
or not. In the new states, there is not 
usually a single subjective reality con- 
cerning the nature of intercultural rela- 
tions, but multiple subjective realities 
arising from the varying perceptions 
different individuals and groups. Thus, 
along with the debate about the desired 
nature of the new society and the hoped- 
for character of the emergent citizenty 
comes another dispute: What is re 
What are the real intentions, origins, 
destiny, possibilities, perversities, 


degenerate propensities of this or that 
cultural group? 


Values and Decisions 

Third, there is the concept of “societal 
yalues”—those basic premises and gen- 
eral purposes that reflect and are legiti- 
mized by a particular view of man, na- 
ture, and society. Such values are of 
direct relevance for the decisions of na- 
tionhood. As Bell and Oxaal (3) state, 


. .. it may be observed that when men 
do things which importantly cl or 
attempt to change, the boundaries, mem- 
bership, autonomy, coalitions, organiza- 
tional structure, in relationships, 
history, and character of an or- 
ganization, they generally advance what 
they believe to be important reasons for 
doing so. Societal values, therefore, can 
be regarded as including the more gen- 
eralized qualities of an image of the fu- 
ture toward which historical action is 
directed. As such, they are what the big 
decisions of nationhood are often about. 


The degree of cultural diversity in a 
new state obviously affects the distribu- 
tion of differential preferences for out- 
comes with respect to the decisions of 
nationhood, including differences regard- 
ing the desirability of striving to create 
a culturally plural, heterogeneous, or unt- 
form society. 

Fourth, there is the approach to the 
study of social phenomena known as 
“decision-making.” It includes a past- 
future orientation and a dynamic analysis, 
and it leads to a concern with the prob- 
lematics of social realities, not just from 
the points of view of members of the 
society, but from an independent ob- 
server's point of view as well. In the deci- 
sion-making approach, attention, shifts 
from a description of present realities to 
an analysis of them as real possibilities 
for future development. Emphasis is not 
only on what now is, but also on what is 
becoming. Culture, like other aspects of 


social life, is regarded not only as some- 
thing given, but also as something that is 
ject to Thus arises the 


In brief, from a functional analysis, 
one speaks of what—if anything—new 
states must do with regard to cultural 
cleavages in order to remain viable en- 
tities; from an analysis of subjective 
meanings, one speaks of what the mem- 
bers of new states perceive as the cultural 
realities that confront them and of what 
they think they must do to remain viable 
or, at least, le entities; from an 
analysis of societal values, one speaks of 

and objectives as they cither 
directly or indirectly affect cultural 
unity or diversity; and from the decision- 
making approach, one speaks of the range 
of alternative solutions to cultural con- 
flicts and the particular sequences of 
social interaction through which these 
solutions may be sought. Two of the de- 
cisions of nationhood, as they bear on 
the problems of cultural unity and diver- 
sity, will be discussed in detail below. 


Increasing Inclusiveness 


First, however, we must make explicit 
the evolutionary interpretation of history 
that underpins our conceptual frame- 
work. From this viewpoint, which was 
the hallmark of the philosophes of the 
Enlightenment and which is associated 
with the majority of European and 
American progressive thinkers, one sees 
social change, even if in a halting fashion, 
as the ongoing emancipation of human- 
ity. There have been through history an 
increasing control of man over his physi- 
cal environment, a greater popular par- 
ticipation in political activity, a trend 
toward equality of opportunity, a grow- 
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ing rise in the use of reason in the con- 
duct of human affairs, an increase in 
knowledge and its dissemination, and an 
extension of human rights—civil, politi- 
cal, economic, social, and cultural. This 
extension of human rights represents the 
growth of the internal inclusiveness of a 
society. It is the long-term reduction of 
ascriptive (i.e., qualities assigned from 
birth) barriers that prevent the associa- 
tion of some persons with other persons, 
and it includes a greater integration of 
peoples and whole societies into an emer- 
gent world community. Despite this 
trend toward greater social inclusiveness, 
however, the history of human rights has 
also been characterized by cycles, appar- 
ently random changes, and even reversals. 
And the future with respect to such 
rights is surely problematic. The identi- 
fication of a long-term trend does not 
mean that its continuation is inevitable 
or that it will continue automatically 
without definite action’s being taken. 
Furthermore, one can hardly say that the 
trend toward the extension of human 
rights necessarily has occurred or neces- 
sarily will occur peaceably and without 
agitation and violence. 

Nevertheless, the spread of social in- 
clusiveness seems to be part of a larger 
social process which has been designated 
the increase in the scale of society. The 
scale of society, which includes terri- 
torial, institutional, and historical inter- 
actions, refers to the number of people 
in relation to each other and the intensity 
of their relationships. Societies can be 
viewed and compared in terms of the 
degree to which they minimize or maxi- 
mize scale. The largeness of scale that 
has become characteristic of the Western 
world is an outgrowth of economic and 
social arrangements and forms of organi- 
zation that greatly expanded the range of 
interaction and mutual dependency of its 
members, and it has been facilitated by 
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modern means of technology, transporta- 
tion, and communication. In addition, 
there has been an increase in social scale 
through time—that is, individuals are in- 
volved with the past of their societies far 
more than before. In modern societies, 
the history of the Western and much of 
the rest of the world is more or less at 
one’s fingertips. 


Scale in New Nations 


Although at first glance the dismantle- 
ment of an empire involves a reduction 
in the scale of ex-colonial territories be- 
cause narrower geographical boundaries 
are created, a second look reveals that 
political independence increases scale if 
nationhood results in a greater participa- 
tion of the former colonial peoples as 
full members of society. That is, the pro- 
gressive broadening of social inclusive- 
ness that results from greater equality of 
opportunity in the political and economic 
order and from greater fraternity in the 
social order is itself a form of increasing 
social scale (72), and such a broadening 
is characteristic of the new states. In an 
important sense, social inclusiveness cen- 
ters on the joint participation of fellow 
Contemporaries, regardless of cultural 
differences, in the formal and informal 
institutions of the larger society. It is 
the process of repeated redefinitions of 
society to include more and more people 
within it on an equal basis. The North 
American and European democratic rev- 
olutions of the eighteenth century re- 
sulted in the beginnings of full participa- 
tion by the lower socioeconomic classes 
in the political community and as equal 
members of society. Liberty, equality, 
and fraternity were formulated as uni- 
versal rights to apply to all men. That 
democratic revolution and a desire for 
those rights are now spreading through- 
out the world, setting the nationalistic 


stage for today’s confrontation between 
the scale-increasing propensities (in the 
sense of internal inclusion if not also in 
the sense of geographical boundaries) of 
the new nationalist leaders, who appear 
generally committed to equality (if not 
always liberty), and the tendency to 
oppose increases in scale apparent among 
members of traditional, ascriptive, and 
privileged groups, who appear to be 
committed to inequality (although some- 
times liberty if they believe that it helps 
them maintain their narrowly conceived 
cultural integrity). 

In a fashion reminiscent of the efforts 
of the American Founding Fathers to 
overcome the divisive effects of religious 
parochialism in the early United States 
(9), the leaders of the new states gen- 
erally strive to “disestablish” the tradi- 
tion-based groups in their societies. In- 
asmuch as such groups are based on 
ascriptive rather than achieved status, 
developments toward greater equality are 
very real threats to their continued exist- 
ence. Cultural dynamics in most of the 
pluralistic states may be interpreted in 
part as the attempts by the new natio: 
leaders to create national unity, but also 
as the attempts by spokesmen of tradi- 
tional cultures to “mobilize,” to use the 
concept of Karl W. Deutsch (5), their 
memberships before modernizing an 
scale-increasing changes permanently un- 
dermine the sources of solidarity in their 
cultural groups. The often noted = 
zation of cultural cleavages in many of 
the newly independent states may be due 
more to this—the diminishing future of 
traditional cultural groups and tradition 
in general—than to a renaissance of latent 
traditional sentiments. Indeed, to the de- 
gree that the new national Jeadership is 
genuinely committed to modernizing and 
scale-increasing pro} there may be 
a corresponding and antagonistic reac- 
tion by tradition-based groups- 


Society into Culture? 


Although one-time colonics have be- 
come new states in the legal and political 
sense, they have not usually become at 
the same time nations in the sense of en- 
joying cultural homogeneity. In most 
new states, boundaries have been drawn 
to include several culturally diverse sec- 
tions. The result, at least as perceived by 
many of the new national leaders, is the 
problem of creating a single national 
loyalty overriding regional, tribal, and 
other cultural affiliations. For example, 
the emergence of a Nigerian nation to 
which all Nigerians give their highest 
loyalty and which is coterminous with 
the new Nigerian state is retarded by the 
existence of diverse tribal regions, in- 
cluding the Fulani-Hausa in the north, 
the Yoruba in the west, and the Ibo in 
the east. 

The new nationalist leaders have gen- 
erally given an emphatic Yes to the ques- 
tion: Should the nation and state be 
coterminous? But confronting the leaders 
are the complex cultural facts of the 
present and past. The sheer numbers and 
sizes of different cultural groups may 
pose problems. In some cases, the num- 
bers of people who constitute a partic- 
ular cultural group are very small, going 
as low as several thousand. In others, 
minority groups whose very names are 
generally unknown to the average person 
in the West have populations exceeding 
those of the entire populations of some 
of the older nation-states. For example, 
there are more Telugu-speaking people 
in India than Spaniards in Spain; there 
are as many Sundanese in Indonesia as 
there are people living in Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark combined. The rela- 
tive as well as absolute population figures 
of cultural groups may also be impor- 
tant, Thus, while the numbers of East 
Indians in British Guiana and nearby 
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Trinidad are about the same, the ethnic 
situation in the two territories differs 
significantly in that the East Indians are 
the largest group in British Guiana but 
are somewhat outnumbered by Negroes 
in Trinidad. 


Numbers over Space 


Variations in vital rates may affect the 
relative standing of cultural groups over 
time. Generally speaking, the less mod- 
ernized a group, the higher is its birth 
rate; and such groups experience rapid 
population growth once public health 
measures have been introduced. In Leb- 
anon, for instance, the Muslims appar- 
ently now outnumber the Christians 
where formerly the two groups were 
equal in size; but the fiction of numerical 
equity between the two Lebanese reli- 
gious groups is officially maintained by 
agreeing not to take a census. In Trini- 
dad, some spokesmen for the East Indian 
community claim time and a high birth 
rate are on their side and confidently 
await the day when they will outnumber 
the Negroes, thereby coming into gov- 
ernmental power through democratic 
elections. But one cannot resist the 
thought, however fleeting, that such elec- 
toral procedures must be maintained by 
a government now largely controlled by 
Negroes who are also aware of the facts 
of life. 

The spatial distribution of ethnic 
groups may have major consequences 
for intercultural relationships. In Nigeria, 
the major tribes correspond to discrete 
regions; in British Guiana and Trinidad, 
the East Indians predominate in the rural 
areas, whereas Negroes make up most of 
the urban populations; in Cyprus, on the 
other hand, the Turkish minority was, 
prior to the recent hostilities, ‘spread 
throughout the island. Mass migrations, 
either forced or voluntary, can change 
the ethnic picture of a country in a very 
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short time—for example, the transfer of 
Hindu and Muslim populations between 
Pakistan and India in the late 1940s, the 
flight of the European settlers from Al- 
geria and Kenya after those countries 
became independent, and the expulsion 
of certain tribes from the Ivory Coast 
and Gabon. 

Another factor to be considered is 
the perceived scale of national identity 
among different cultural groups. A com- 
mon situation in new states is where a 
particular ethnic group identifies with its 
own people in other states. In Ceylon, 
although the Sinhalese hold no alle- 
giances beyond that island, the Tamil 
minority sees itself as part of a larger 
Hindu culture. Ghana wishes to annex 
Togo, but Togo wants to reunite all 
Togolese including those living in Ghana. 
The Somalia state regards itself as incom- 
plete until Somalis living in Kenya and 
Ethiopia are incorporated. The Kurds 
seek to create an independent Kurdistan 
out of parts of Iran, Iraq, and Turkey. 
On the other hand, ethnic ties may not 
extend beyond one component cultural 
group within some subpart of a single 
state, such as the Arab Christian Copts in 
the United Arab Republic and the Bu- 
ganda in Uganda. 


W hat Is a Minority? 


The size of a group alone, of course, 
does not necessarily indicate its “mi- 
nority” or “majority” status in the sense 
of superordination or subordination poli- 
tically, economically, or socially. Such 
facts add further complications to the 
problems facing the scale-increasing na- 
tional leaders. In the emergent nation of 
Southern Rhodesia, the African majority 
of 3,690,000 persons is dominated by the 
white minority of 230,000 (scale in- 
creasers may end up in jail or deported 
as in South Africa). In the British West 
Indies, white planters and merchants 


were the traditional elite although small 
in relative numbers against the slave- 
descended Negroes constituting the 
masses; the latter, still economically un- 
derprivileged, have become politically 
more powerful under the universal adult 
suffrage brought by self-government. In 
Zanzibar, the Arab minority enjoys a 
privileged position over the African pop- 
ulation. There are also cases in which 
traders and merchants, coming from par- 
ticular ethnic groups, enter into quasi- 
symbiotic economic relationships with 
the general population, This is the situa- 
tion of the Chinese in Southeast Asia, the 
Indians in East Africa, and the Levan- 
tines in West Africa. Perhaps one differ- 
ence between the older and newer states 
is that in the former, numerical minority 
groups—the Negroes in the United States 
and the Eta in Japan—often occupy low 
positions in the social hierarchy, whereas 
in the latter, minorities tend to be rep- 
resentative of more privileged groups. 

The amount of visibility of a particu- 
lar group and the degree to which there 
is a characteristic consistency of social 
and cultural factors add further com- 
plications. When a cultural group is 
physically visible, either by dress or race, 
lives in one area, and is characterized by 
a particular configuration of economic 
activity, political behavior, language, re- 
ligion, and style of life, there is a mark- 
edly high consistency. In other words, 
when class, ethnicity or color, region, 
and prestige vary together, cultural 
cleavages are more pronounced. On the 
other hand, any overlapping or ambigu- 
ity of these or similar traits may serve to 
reduce the problems arising from cul- 
tural diversity, Illustrative of groups with 
interlarded cultural traits are the Arab- 
speaking Christians in the Near East, the 
Westernized intellectuals of India, and 
the “black Englishmen” of the West 
Indies. 


The degree of internal stratification 
and solidarity of cultural groups may 
differ markedly, and policies designed 
to influence one cultural group may fail 
with the other. Thus, the relatively open 
system of such tribes as the Ho and 
Munda in India contrasts with the caste 
system of the orthodox Hindus. Zoro- 
astrians are more cohesive than Sikhs, 
who are, in turn, more cohesive than 
Hindus. The congregation of large num- 
bers in Africa’s new cities has led to 
“detribalization,” an apparent erosion of 
the solidarity of the tribal groups, while 
the more remote villages cling to the old 
ways. 


Contact and Goals 

The questions of who meets whom 
across cultural lines and how they meet 
may also be of importance in manipulat- 
ing the cultural future. Although cultural 
groups are frequently spoken of as if 
they were monolithic unities, there are 
always members who differ in their 
amount and intensity of contacts with 
non-members. In addition, there may be 
great variation within cultural groups 
as to the hoped-for future—segregation, 
pluralism, integration, assimilation—of 
their cultural community. Intermediaries 
with the outside world may be on the 
higher rungs, like the African chiefs who 
were instruments in the British policy of 
“indirect rule”; or they may be in the 
middle strata of their ethnic group, like 
the Chinese shopkeepers in Thailand; or 
they may be at the lower levels, like the 
Mexican braceros or Jamaicans who come 
to the United States for contract farm 
labor. Cultural groups can also be in- 
ternally differentiated with regard to 
cross-cultural contact along age and sex 
lines. Thus, in many new states, school 
children are more exposed to Western 
ways than their parents, and women us- 
ually more than their husbands. 
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We can identify at least five different 
goals, assuming geographical boundaries 
are accepted as given, with varying impli- 
cations for social inclusiveness, which the 
national leadership of culturally plural 
states may seck to realize. Some, of 
course, are infrequent among the new 
nationalists who profess to carry on, 
whether they realize it or not, the scale- 
increasing aspects of the Enlightenment. 
Of course, these goals need not be 
espoused in explicit fashion; goals need 
not be consistent through time, and a 
particular goal may not be striven for at 
a particular time. 

Segregation. The leadership may seek 
to initiate or perpetuate a policy of segre- 
gation among various cultural groups. 
Although this policy is contrary to the 
ideology to which most new nationalist 
leaders subscribe, it remains a possibility 
for those new states where other efforts 
have failed to reconcile opposed groups. 
Cyprus is a situation ripe for some kind 
of separation through segregation if the 
state is going to remain a state. Of course, 
the apartheid program of the white lead- 
ership of the Union of South Africa 
remains the outstanding example of such 
a policy. 

In most of the new states, large-scale 
segregation or other repressive policies 
that might result from a victory of racial- 
ism over rationalism could only come 
with a transformation of the original 
liberal and humanitarian nationalism, 
couched in democratic and egalitarian 
rhetoric, into a romanticism with exclu- 
sivist implications much like the integra- 
tive nationalism that arose in Western 
Europe in the early decades of the twen- 
tieth century. It is interesting to note 
that so far, where political democracy 
has been eroded in the new states, one of 
the excuses frequently given has been the 
difficulty of maintaining national unity 
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in the face of divisiveness resulting from 
cultural diversity. 


Managing Diversity 


Pluralism, Cultural pluralism, rather 
than unity, may be the national goal. No 
attempt may then be made to restruc- 
ture cultural groups, and distinctions 
such as language, religion, folkways, and 
the like may not be openly attacked by 
the national leaders. Often, however, 
there are symbolic demonstrations of 
intercultural harmony, equal access of all 
persons to public accommodations, and 
equal treatment in such society-wide in- 
stitutions as the judicial system. Usually, 
equilibrium is sustained by written or 
understood constitutional arrangements 
which either guarantee the protection of 
particular cultural groups’ rights and 
statuses or insure that each group has 
some voice in the government through 
some kind of proportionate or regional 
representation. Nigeria is held together 
by federation and Canada, for 200 years, 
by agreement on the rules of the political 
game. In British Guiana, a system of 
proportionate representation has been 
proposed to break the deadlock of vio- 
lence between Negroes and East Indians. 

Integration. Another goal is that of 
cultural integration by assimilation to 4 
single emergent preferred culture. The 
idea of the melting pot in the American 
case, although less a conscious policy 
than one interpretation of reality at 4 
given time, represents this idea. e 
there may be some recognition of the 
value of ethnic diversity, an emergent 
national culture is emphasized as a desir- 
able result of the increasing participation 
of all groups in the larger social struc- 
ture. The policy of India, while having 
plural aspects, is essentially one of cul- 
tural integration. For example, McKim 
Marriott (70) says that in the “.. - name 


of ‘cultural education,’ school texts try 
to incorporate materials on the beliefs 
and leading figures of all the religions of 
India, just as ‘cultural activities’ pro- 
grams at schools attempt to teach chil- 
dren of all faiths the techniques of wor- 
ship appropriate for the many religious 
festivals.” 

Assimilation. Government planning can 
attempt to incorporate in important re- 
spects all the disparate cultural groups 
into one of the already existing cultural 
patterns of some preferred group. Again, 
the primary socializing agency is usually 
the government school system, and an 
effort is made to wipe out diversity by 
establishing as a common cultural core 
certain characteristics of a particular 
group. For example, Israel seeks to trans- 
form the children of Jewish Yemenites 
and Africans into its version of Western 
Europeans. In the Caribbean states of 
Jamaica and Trinidad, despite occasional 
disclaimers to the contrary, there is a 
concerted effort to educate rural folk 
populations to the culture of the middle 
and upper classes, which is essentially 
mid-twentieth century British culture 
with some local variations. 


Creating New Styles 


Synthetic conversion. In some new 
states, where the indigenous culture or 
cultures are considered incapable of 
evoking a flattering image of the past and 
where Western models are thought to 
be inappropriate, the cultural policy may 
be one of synthetic conversion—that is, 
the transformation of the divisive cul- 
tural elements into a single group by 
socializing the members of all the groups 
to some set of specially created values 
and styles. This is not to say that such 
an emergent culture is ultimately any 
more ersatz or less genuine than any 
others if it becomes genuinely accepted 


and practiced by the people. By defini- 
tion, there is nothing “natural,” as op- 
posed to man-made, about any culture, 
although sophistication about such a 
view has hardly spread widely through- 
out the world. Of course, synthetic con- 
version rarely occurs in a cultural vac- 
uum, and it may be linked with more or 
less authentic, more or less rich, real 
cultural pasts or presents. In sub-Saharan 
Africa, many of the new national leaders 
identify themselves with a cultural move- 
ment extending beyond their new states’ 
boundaries and speak of a shared “Negri- 
tude” and the emerging “African per- 
sonality,” which functions eventually to 
undermine loyalties to communal sub- 
groups within the boundaries of their 
own states. In Indonesia, efforts to de- 
velop a unifying force in the face of a 
paucity of a common culture, although 
not through a lack of rich cultural tradi- 
tions, has led to a blend of Islam, nation- 
alist and patriotic appeals, folk beliefs, 
reconstructed myths, and Western-style 
radical rhetoric to the extent to which a 
qualitatively new culture appears to be 
emergent. 

One of the less amusing ironies in- 
volved in the goals of the new nationalist 
leaders is to be found in their inner 
struggle over the appeal of Western 
models, on the one hand, and the desire 
to establish a distinctive way of life of 
“their own” on the other. Whether in- 
volving adaptations of economic theory, 
bastardization of the ideals of political 
democracy, or perversion of basic cul- 
tural values to what are perceived as 
being the “real and very different” con- 
ditions in their countries, the efforts to 
create exclusively national, rather than 
universal, images of the future are some- 
times pathetic, and they nearly always 
set in motion forces which are potentially 
dangerous to the peoples of other na- 


tions. 
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Image of Enlightenment 


It is perhaps understandable that some 
nationalist leaders strive for their own 
distinctive ways, resenting the past of co- 
lonial exploitation, and being bitter about 
present poverty. It may be asking too 
much of them to face the truth: The 
higher ideals of Western civilization 
motivated their nationalist movements. 
Such ideals are universal and refer to all 
humankind—not just to the peoples of 
one nation or race; it is not degrading to 
try to achieve those values because, de- 
spite what some of the new nationalist 
leaders may think, they belong to anyone 
who will embrace them and because no 
nation—rich or poor, old or new—has 
yet reached the end of the journey to- 
ward their fulfillment. In fact, the image 
of the future implied by the values of 
the Enlightenment needs further creative 
elaboration and specification, and what 
awaits man at the end of his quest is 
itself an emergent goal, only partially 
known and constantly being reconsti- 
tuted in the light of new knowledge and 
new experience. 

It seems to us that the new nationalist 
leaders should not have apologists; rather, 
they could use sympathetic but firm 
critics to hold before them the historic 
roles they could play if they were to act 
out the original meanings of their na- 
tionalism—critics who will blow the 
whistle on them if they don’t. Depending 
on how it was done, the creation of 
national unities can be a step toward a 
more inclusive world, or it can be a step 
toward the creation of new hatreds and 
hostilities based on new national bound- 
aries and new nationalities as they emerge. 
(We may hope that the older nations, 
richer and more powerful than the new, 
will take the lead again, as they once did 
in the implementation of Enlightenment 
values and the rights of man.) 
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In general, the specific policies formu- 
lated to strengthen national unity have 
been wide ranging. They include the for- 
mation of multi-ethnic political parties 
coterminous with the scale of the entire 
territory contained within the new state 
(as well as the establishment of a single- 
party state), the creation of new national 
symbols (from postage stamps to national 
dress), the adoption of an official and 
distinctive national language and educa- 
tion (such as Tagalog vs Spanish or 
English in the Philippines), the stressing 
of the “need” for national unity because 
of a common external enemy (as in In- 
donesia’s confrontation with Malaysia), 
and (in most if not all the new states) the 
creation of new national myths by re- 
writing social and cultural history (73). 


Defining History 

In fact, a major method of cultural 
management is to be found in the way in 
which a nation’s own version of its social 
and cultural history is written and re- 
written, taught in the schools, and spread 
throughout the land. And history, of 
course, is related to the future. As the 
British historian, E. H. Carr (4), has said, 
there is an interdependent relationship 
between the directions of past change 
and the aspirations for future develop- 
ment; a society which does not believe 
in its progress in the past may quickly 
lose its belief in its capacity to progress 
in the future. In the new states, attempts 
to extend the scale of society into the 
past have been highlighted by conscious 
efforts to select or create new cultural 
histories to give significance to political 
independence and to create some shared 
past experiences among all—or nearly all 
—the people. The conscious manipula- 
tion of cultural traditions may involve 
the problem of selecting from a rich and 
varied cultural background of inherited 
civilizations those elements to be stressed, 


as in the case of India which suffers from 
an embarras de richesse; or it may entail 
the problem of creating the wherewithal 
to fill an historical void, as in the case of 
the new states of sub-Saharan Africa, As 
Marriott (70) comments, “No state, not 
even an infant one, is willing to appear 
before the world as a bare political frame. 
Each would be clothed in a cultural garb 
symbolic of its aims and ideal being.” 
Such cultural garb, of course, has impli- 
cations for the images of themselves that 
the new states turn toward the rest of the 
world and for the range of policies that 
can be adopted with regard to the dif- 
ferent cultural groups at home. 

A consciousness and pride of local 
tradition in the emerging nations may be 
a salubrious counterbalance to imperial 
cultural forms and to European versions 
of colonial history with their slighting, 
or sometimes even denigrating, of the 
backgrounds of colonial peoples. On 
Saba in the Netherlands Antilles, where 
the population speaks an English Creole 
and is descended from African slaves, the 
history book in use in the public schools 
begins with the sentence, “One hundred 
years before Christ, the Germans came 
to our land” (8), Because the older 
nation-states have a long and revered his- 
tory, much of it spoon-fed to persons 
passing through the colonial education 
system, the credentials of independent 
nationhood are likely to be seen as re- 
quiring an impressive cultural tradition 
that can be called one’s own. 

A contradiction found in many of the 
new states lies in the tension between 
modernizing, secular, and socially in- 
clusivist drives and the fostering of indi- 
genous or ersatz cultural traditions that 
may lead to social exclusiveness. That is, 
if the orientation of social scale is prt 
marily directed toward closer involve- 
ment with the ancestral background— 
real or imagined—of a specific group, 


there may be a heightened emphasis on 
in-group similarities, socially exclusivist 
behavior, and what the anthropologist 
Clifford Geertz has termed “primordial 
sentiments” (7). The appearance of a 
new romanticism in the emerging nations 
seems to recapitulate the course of de- 
velopment which characterized the ear- 
lier nationalist movements of Europe, 
where the initial humanitarian and egali- 
tarian impetus similarly became merged 
with a romantic cultural nationalism. 
Like the romantics of the West, the new 
romantics also place great stress on the 
historical uniqueness and distinct qualities 
of cultural forms that are “unspoiled” by 
cosmopolitan influences. 


Internal Competition 

In culturally divisive societies, the 
quest for national identity is com- 
pounded by the competition of various 
cultural subnationalisms for protected if 
not privileged positions in the new states. 
The decision to be made revolves around 
not only counterposing a local culture 
against that of the departing imperial 
power, but also which and how many 
local cultures are to become officially 
recognized and institutionally accepted. 
Typically, the new national leadership, 
which itself tends to be over-representa- 
tive of minority or marginal groups, is 
formally dedicated to essentially egali- 
tarian policies which, if implemented, 
would break down traditional ascriptive 
distinctions and bring about a more so- 
cially inclusivist society. This necessitates 
creating a cultural history that encom- 
passes all members of the society. In 
consequence, the national goals stipulated 
under the decision, “Should the state and 
the nation be coterminous?” entail cul- 
tural policies which are either integrative, 
assimilationist, or conversionist. 

Examples of how two newly inde- 
pendent countries dealt with the intel- 
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lectual and moral decisions involved in 
writing cultural history, with what now 
appear to be different outcomes, are 
found in Ceylon and Trinidad. A post- 
independence Buddhist revival in Ceylon 
led to a propagation of an indigenous 
culture connecting present efforts with 
the dignity of a remote past. But the 
new cultural policies fell far short of 
comprehending the whole nation, and 
Ceylon entered a phase of communal 
politics in which the Hindus, Christians, 
and Moslems, composing over a third of 
the total population, became increasingl 
estranged from the Buddhist Sinhalese. 
In Trinidad, the Prime Minister, Dr. Eric 
Williams, issued on Independence Day 
a history of his own writing which ex- 
plicitly provided a unifying theory for 
a country marked by major racial and 
economic divisions. The major ethnic 
groups in Trinidad—especially Negroes 
and East Indians—he asserted, were 
bound together by a common history of 
exploitation under colonialism, and all 
should therefore unite to build the new 
nation. The presence of diverse cultural 
groups, he said further, can be reconciled 
with the goals of nationhood so long as 
all groups share a basic loyalty to the 
nation and to the democratic values guid- 
ing the nationalist movement. Williams 
perceived the existence of cultural differ- 
ences as requiring a “closing of ranks” 
rather than separate national allegiances, 
although in tying Negroes and East In- 
dians together with the theme of a com- 
monly shared exploitation, he alienated 
a very small minority of descendants of 
the old white planters who may have to 
play a villain’s role in the new history. 


Education and Pluralism 


While the social science literature on 
the effects of education in new states on 
economic growth and political moderni- 
zation has been accumulating, precious 
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little has been done on relating education 
to problems of cultural pluralism in these 
states. Often regarded as essentially a 
conservative, culture-preserving institu- 
tion, education is becoming a major de- 
terminant of cultural change in newly 
developing societies. The school system, 
whether missionary supported or gov- 
ernment sponsored, tends to remove 
learning from traditional experiences and 
usually contrasts greatly, in form as well 
as content, with folk patterns. The very 
act of going to school, as it becomes uni- 
versal, is itself 2 move toward a more 
socially inclusivist society. 

The break from traditional culture may 
be even more pronounced when school- 
ing takes place in major urban centers, 
the national capital, or, most of all, in 
universities abroad. One step that can be 
taken in culturally plural states to build 
a national culture is to have the place of 
education geographically separated from 
the student’s home locale. The efficacy 
of such a boarding school system, as 
adopted in Cuba for not altogether dif- 
ferent purposes, may be sufficient to 
warrant the added expense. In addition, 
a society that stresses the educational 
values of modern skills should not ignore 
the importance of less apparent needs. 
Formal education and official values may 
be negated or reinforced by informal 
socializing agents. Greater attention, for 
instance, might well be placed on the role 
of women. Although they may never 
enter the modern labor force, and al- 
though they function outside the formal 
educational system, it is women who as 
mothers are usually the earliest shapers of 
attitudes, including those held toward 
members of other cultural groups. 

Although it is true that formal educa- 
tion is one of the most important ways of 
introducing values conducive to reducing 
cultural barriers among the emergent 
citizenries of new states, unintended con- 


sequences may flow from the educational 
process itself. Thus, the introduction and 
spread of decentralized mass education 
may actually encourage cultural plural- 
ism. Regionally or ethnically controlled 
schools, newly instituted, can serve to 
mobilize formerly latent subpopulations. 
Even when a centrally administered mass 
education program has been introduced, 
cultural cleavages may worsen if more 
potential leaders are being produced than 
there are top national positions available 
for them. Such frustrated aspirants may 
take recourse in ethnic agitation. In the 
new states, a sense of relative deprivation 
among the youngsters educated immedi- 
ately after political independence may be 
created because of their own relatively 
slow progress in their careers compared 
to the exceptionally rapid advancement 
to high positions experienced by the pre- 
ceding generation who replaced the old 
colonial elite in almost one sweep. 


New Knowledge Needed 

Along with the dissemination of infor- 
mation, there is the additional educational 
responsibility of creating new knowledge. 
It would be helpful if research on the 
factors which characterize and influence 
the nature of intercultural relationships 
in new states were expanded. Ignorance, 
prejudice, and superstition still compete 
with knowledge, even among otherwise 
educated people, when it comes to ideas 
about how to deal with this or that prob- 
lem of cultural. diversity. Indeed, the 
facts about many problems are often 
quite unknown. For example, in the new 
state of Jamaica, James A. Mau (72) 
found that a sample of Jamaican leaders 
wildly exaggerated the hostility among 
lower-class black Jamaicans when their 
attitudes were compared to the results of 
a sample survey Mau conducted among 
the lower-class blacks themselves. The 
important point in such a case is that if 


policies are formulated on the basis of 
incorrect information, the results can be 
unnecessarily and sadly self-defeating. 

This brief review of the situation leads 
us to conclude that the ultimate strategy 
of the nationalist leadership should be to 
increase the scale of the new state to the 
point where traditional cultural affilia- 
tions become viewed by even their own 
affiliates as restricting the scope and range 
of individual opportunity. This can best 
occur when egalitarian policies that en- 
tail major reforms are pursued with all 
deliberate speed while maintaining demo- 
cratic law and order. Cultural groups 
should be unobtrusively “depoliticized” 
as much as possible in order to lay the 
foundations for broadly democratic loy- 
alties emphasizing individual choice, 
or what Almond and Verba (2) have 
termed the “civic culture.” 

Some of the tactics which might foster 
the development of a civic rather than a 

‘ochial culture involve certain elements 
which dampened ethnic hostilities in the 
colonial order. These include profession- 
alization of the police—if need be with a 
foreign cadre—and impartiality in the 
legal system, perhaps with courts of 
appeal beyond the new nation. Such cx- 
tranational roles might invoke obligations 
from the United Nations, regional bodies, 
or even the former imperial power itself. 
It is especially important for the national 
government to punish publicly and 
l superordinate group violators of 
the rights of subordinate group members. 
In addition, a belief in the legitimacy of 
the national leadership from the view- 
point of all groups may be facilitated by 
government compensation to victims of 
private acts of violence arising from 
ethnic hostilities. 

The very political tactics called forth 
in the give and take of democratic sys- 
tems may also serve to reduce cultural 
cleavages. A democratic polity, by cre- 
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ating opportunities through legitimate 
competitive politics, may turn ambitious 
men away from para-political ethnic ac- 
tivity. Slates of candidates in elections 
might be formed with an eye toward 
ethnic balance, Alternative constitutional 
devices, such as proportional representa- 
tion vs single-member districts or elected 
vs appointed officials, should be adopted 
deliberately to minimize cultural divi- 
sions. Also, it may be advisable in civil 
service and related jobs to have a degree 
of patronage rather than a pure merit 
system, at least for a time, in order to 
give some persons from all cultural 
groups a vested interest in the mainte- 
nance of the new state. On a higher level, 
it may be expedient to co-opt leaders of 
various groups into the national system. 
This could be done by consulting with 
such leaders, by giving them formal 
honors, or by bringing them directly into 
the power establishment. In the last 
analysis, however, true cultural harmony 
can be attained only by co-opting the 
entire subordinate group—that is, by 
building a society in which there is 
genuine equality for all and in which 
each person, regardless of his subgroup 
membership, has a personal stake in the 
collective destiny of the whole nation. 
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Historic Legislation. It has been said 
that the education bill in the present 
Congress is one of the most historic 
pieces of legislation ever enacted. And so 
it is. Never before has a nation con- 
cerned itself so broadly with making its 
educational resources so universally ac- 
cessible to its youth, and never before 
has a nation acknowledged so explicitly 
that education for all its people is the 
primary basis for a viable and decent 
civilization. While there may be serious 
problems in the administration of federal 
aid to our schools and colleges—money, 
after all, must be used wisely if it is to 
serve human needs—men of good will 
and insight can only hail this advance in 
the support and facilitation of the educa- 
tional enterprise. 

Yet it may be that two other bills now 
before the Congress will prove still more 
memorable. The proposals to establish a 
National Arts Foundation and a National 
Humanities Foundation are the direct 
outgrowths of President Lyndon John- 
son’s emphasis in his State of the Union 
address on the recognition and encour- 
agement of “those who can be path- 
finders for the nation’s imagination and 
understanding.” Important in themselves, 
these bills are even more vital as indica- 
tors of a legislative climate that seems 
hever to have obtained before in either 
Washington or the nation. Taken with 
the war on poverty, the tax cut provided 
by the Revenue Act of 1964, and the 
variety of laws passed to facilitate educa- 
tlon, the present Congressional and Exec- 


Issues on 
Items 


utive support for the arts and humanistic 
studies represents a new (or newly clari- 
fied) reading of the human condition by 
political leaders. 

It represents, in the first place, a rec- 
ognition in high places that the arts and 
humanities record the best and the worst 
in the long pageant of man and that the 
contemplation of those human peaks and 
troughs is prerequisite to the command 
of self that has become a necessity in the 
modern world. In a sense, it implies an 
effort to recapture the kind of leader- 
ship, properly shaped to contemporary 
conditions, that America at the time of 
its founding and other nations have en- 
joyed at high points of their develop- 
ment—the leadership of statesmen in- 
fused with the humanist spirit. 

Second, the new awareness of the 
centrality of the humanities reflects a 
hard-won knowledge that a humanely 
effective country is not one whose only 
resources are physical and military force, 
industrial wealth, and a burgeoning tech- 
nology. If the values of democracy are at 
all meaningful, they demand the in- 
formed wisdom of every man in the 
conduct of his own life and in his par- 
ticipation as a citizen in a global society. 
This kind of pragmatic intelligence is 
likely to be built only from a large and 
appropriate exposure to the achieve- 
ments, the ideals, and even the heart- 
breaking follies that are distinctively and 
inescapably man’s heritage. 

Finally, the freedom from the more 
grinding aspects of toil that science has 
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already made a reality defines a new ele- 
ment in the society of our time. The 
newly available time—not necessarily 
something that can properly be called 
“Jeisure”—intensifies the basically hu- 
man need for self-expression and under- 
scores the quest for human meaning to 
which our species is inherently com- 
mitted. If men and women can find noth- 
ing within their own experience, if they 
have no resources within themselves by 
which to conduct their search, they are 
susceptible to trivialities, the lures of 
superficial excitement and delinquency, 
and the promises of demagogues and 
manipulators. Along this route lie public 
instability and private emptiness. With 
time now at hand for productive ques- 
tioning and the expression of selves 
worth expressing, the arts and humanities 
are the time-tested means for coping 
with these most human of our needs. 

For educators, whose product must be 
a more zestful and wiser human being, 
the bills now in Congress to establish a 
National Arts Foundation and a National 
Humanities Foundation are of double 
significance—significance in themselves 
as facilitators of scholarship and aesthetic 
sensitivity, and in their definition of a 
new political (but not partisan) climate 
in the conduct of our national affairs and 
in our shaping of our relationship to the 
peoples of the world. 


ER) Se 


Congress and People. Other novel and 
important pieces of legislation were put 
before the Congress last month. Among 
the most crucial bills was one introduced 
(S 1676) by Senator Ernest Gruening of 
Alaska, If enacted, it will authorize the 
coordination and dissemination of avail- 
able information about birth control 
through the Departments of State and 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
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measure calls for an assistant secretary in 
each Department to head an Office for 
Population Problems, and it permits the 
President to call a White House Confer- 
ence on Population in 1967. 

Senator Gruening’s bill, matched in 
the House by proposals offered by Mor- 
ris Udall of Arizona and Paul Todd of 
Michigan, is a direct response to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s statement of 4 January, 
1965: “I will seek new ways to use our 
knowledge to help deal with the explo- 
sion in world population and the grow- 
ing scarcity in world resources.” Shortly 
after the legislative proposal was tossed 
into the Congressional hoppers, the Pop- 
ulation Crisis Committee announced its 
formation with former Senator Kenneth 
B. Keating at its head. Unlike other 
groups concerned with population prob- 
lems and birth control, the Committee 
will constitute a direct lobby in Wash- 
ington. 

In discussing his new position, Mr. 
Keating pointed out that “The current 
explosive growth of population threatens 
the success of the Alliance for Progress, 
the war on poverty, foreign aid, and in- 
numerable domestic programs to which 
Congress has committed billions of dol- 
lars.” Thoroughly correct, Mr. Keating 
and the Population Crisis Committee 
may be able to make common cause with 
Senator Gruening and other leaders in 
stimulating the kinds of educational 
thought that must be part and parcel of 
any effective effort to limit the expansion 
of population and to control, therefore, 
the bitterness and incivilities to which 
uncurbed population growth leads. 


KEKIN 


Brother’s Keeper? On 13 March, 1964 
Miss Kitty Genovese was stalked and 
murdered in the sight and hearing o; 
some 37 people in Kew Gardens in New 


York’s borough of Queens. A single per- 
son finally lifted the telephone to call 
the police as she lay dying in an apart- 
ment entryway. Despite the flare-up of 
concern that the episode evoked, the 
event is one that has been widely echoed. 
Last month, at a conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on “The Good Sa- 
maritan and the Bad,” Professor Hans 
Zeisel reported a small but troubling 
survey. 

For example, a Chicago housewife re- 
fused entry to her home to a man just 
attacked on the street. Forty-one per 
cent of people apparently would have 
acted as she did. Similarly, 31 per cent 
of people reported that they would walk 
by an unconscious woman lying in the 
street. Comparable support was offered 
to the 40 people who stood last fall on 
the bank of an Ohio river while a woman 
drowned, never moving to help her. 

While much of the conference con- 
centrated on legal problems in instances 
of Samaritanism, Professor Zeisel dealt 
with attitudinal issues. The necessary 
impulse is reflected early when a young- 
ster surrenders his seat on a bus or subway 
to an elderly woman. This kind of re- 
sponse to others is not strongly developed 
under today’s pattern of urban living, 
which puts a higher emphasis on private 
ends than on some concept of the public 
good. This same privatistic element fig- 
ures in the general lack of support by 
citizens when crimes are under investiga- 
tion or when witnesses are necessary to 
testify against (or for) persons appre- 
hended as suspected criminals. Most of 
all, the widespread antipathy to “involve- 
ment”—the risk of injury, expense, OF 
inconvenience—seems to be reinforced 
by the easy and protective belief that in a 
Crowded, busy place somebody else will 
do what may be necessary. It is this 
personal stance which is reflected in the 
silence of the law, which does nothing 


to encourage rescue or a more responsi- 
ble point of view toward others. 

Is this issue another that schoolmen 
could profitably worry about? 


PROS 


Monthly Miscellany. The American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre at Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, and the University of 
Bridgeport have combined forces to es- 
tablish the Shakespeare Institute, under 
Professor Allan Lewis, as a credit-grant- 
ing agency effective in the summer of 
1966. Open to high school teachers, col- 
lege English and drama faculty, and 
graduate students, the Institute will com- 
bine access to the plays in production 
with lectures on the background and 
character of Elizabethan culture and its 
modern relevance . . . While there are 
now 1.1 million women school teachers 
(about twice as many as men), there has 
been a marked decline during the past 
20 years in women in administrative jobs 
in education. Among superintendents 
and assistant superintendents, the propor- 
tion of women has fallen from nearly 13 
per cent to 3.3; and even among elemen- 
tary school principals, the percentages 
have dropped from 56 in 1951 to 37 4 
mere decade later . . . Out of every tax 
dollar collected at all levels of govern- 
ment, public schools get 11 cents. Out 
of every dollar from income taxes, the 
schools get 2.2 cents, and they take 13-5 
cents from each dollar acquired through 
sales taxes. But out of every dollar col- 
Jected from property taxes, the schools 
pick up 44.7 cents. The dependence of 
the schools on real estate taxes, primarily 
collected by local units of government, is 
more than evident. How broadly based 
is this fundamental prop under our now 
most fundamental social enterprise? . . . 
A recent survey by Educational Testing 
Service of 13,000 entering students at 23 
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colleges reports some suggestive findings: 
Over şo per cent of the youngsters 
identify their major interests in college 
as social life, extracurricular activities, 
athletics, and forming new friendships. 
Roughly one-quarter specified vocational 
goals, and no more than 18 per cent ex- 
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pressed a major concern for intellectual 
cultivation and growth . . . In Fairbanks, 
Alaska, school attendance drops off by 
25 per cent when the temperature 
reaches 50 below zero. But the schools 
stay open so long as buses can run. 
Hardy folk! ... 


MARTIN DEUTSCH 
New York Medical College 


Early social environment 
and school adaptation 


THIS PAPER WILL MAKE no attempt to 
incorporate the total complex of social 
institutions involved in school failure, for 
this can lead only to a loss of the direc- 
tion necessary to the carving out of rele- 
vant and malleable chunks of the prob- 
lem. For this reason, the focus will be 
largely on the school, an institution that 
in itself cannot initiate major social 
change, but one which can play a deter- 
mining role in orienting its products. The 
school is, after all, the only social insti- 
tution which has some contact with all 
children, 

There is variation in the impact of this 
contact from group to group, fostered 
through (1) the child’s preparation by 
his parents for entry into school, (2) the 
general meaning of the school to the eco- 
nomic substance of the community, and 
(3) the various expectations of the school 
and the appropriateness of its curriculum 
for the child, These differences in the 
Interaction among the child, the school, 
and the community are determined, 
among other things, by social attitudes 
toward education, stability of commu- 
nity, the social class and ethnic member- 
ship of family, and the sex of child. 

Generally speaking, the middle-class 
child is more likely to have the impor- 


tance of school imprinted in his con- 
sciousness from the earliest possible age. 
This is not necessarily bad or good for 
the child or the school, but it is very dif- 
ferent from the preparation of the lower 
social status child. I have never seen a 
school curriculum that is organized on 
the basis of the existence of these differ- 
ences. Both sets of children are typically 
asked to climb the same mountain at the 
same rate, as if they had similar prior 
experience and training. The lower-class 
child, because of poorer preparation, is 
at a real disadvantage in this exercise, 
although it is the middle-class child who 
probably has more personal anxiety 
about the success of his climb. The mid- 
dle-class child, however, has available to 
him other avenues for handling the 
school situation. There is more likely to 
be contiguity from the school’s orienta- 


We now know that the dropout problem has 
its roots in early experience and is intimately 
related to matters of social class and ethnic 


effectively with the poignantly human issues 
posed by this understanding. In this paper, Dr. 


the difficulties. 
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tion to his home-and-family orientation. 
Failure can be interpreted to him in 
appropriate and familiar terms, and meth- 
ods of coping with it can be incorpo- 
rated, increasing the motivation or offer- 
ing the necessaty rewards, incentives, or 
punishments to effect the desired changes 
in performance. For the middle-class 
child, the school is very central and is 
continuous with the totality of his life 
experiences. As a result, there are few 
incongruities between his school experi- 
ences and any others he is likely to have 
had, and there are intrinsic motivating 
and moulding properties in the school 
situation to which he has already been 
highly sensitized. 


W hat Failure Means 


For the lower-class child, there is not 
the same contiguity or continuity, and 
he does not have the same coping mecha- 
nisms for internalizing success or psy- 
chologically surviving failure in formal 
learning. If the lower-class child starts to 
fail, he does not have the same kinds of 
operationally significant and functionally 
relevant support from his family or com- 
munity—or from the school—that his 
counterpart has. Further, because of the 
differences in preparation, he is more 
likely to experience failure. It may even 
be that both groups are equally moti- 
vated quantitatively; but failure or lack 
of recognition for the middle-class child 
may only serve to channel his energies 
more narrowly, whereas for the lower- 
class child, it early becomes dysfunc- 
tional, converting the original motiva- 
tion into a rejection of intellectual 
striving. 

Failure in school for the middle-class 
child can be more personally disorganiz- 
ing because the continuity of values from 
_ home to school insures that such a child 

will be considered a failure in both 
places. As already pointed out, however, 
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there are also more resources available 
for helping the child to cope with the 
failure and to recover from it, and to 
mitigate its degree. 

For the lower-class child, school fail- 
ure may result in less personal upset or 
disturbance but may be more final, both 
in the recovery of adequate functioning 
in school and in occupational choices. 
Such failure may have the result of 
gradually but effectively alienating the 
child from the school and the structure 
of opportunities associated with it. In 
addition, though lower-class parents may 
or may not be opposed to the specific — 
act involved in the child’s leaving school ~ 
prematurely, they may have made clear 
to the child their own negative affect in 
response to their personal experiences 
with social institutions. Particularly the 
minority-group lower-class parent i 
likely to explain, rationalize, and attribute 
job and economic frustration, both cor- 
rectly and incorrectly, to impersonal 
societal institutions. He may thus iden- 
tify, accurately and inaccurately, these 
same institutions with his child’s troubles 
in school. Such negative attitudes can X 
rapidly, though perhaps inadvertently, 
be generalized to the whole school- 
learning process. This kind of constella- — 
tion has particular significance where the 
school system operates as a bureaucratic 
mechanism, isolated from the community 
and unable to counteract the conse- — 
quences of inadequate preparation for 
functioning in the school factory. So the 
school, at the time the child decides to — 
leave it, has little influence with either l 
the child or the parent, and even if it did, 5 
it is frequently just not programed for 
interpreting its own processes to Cae 
dren or adults from outside the middle 
class. 


Call for Prevention gh 
Thus, if the school is to influence the 


continued attendance of children, the 
influence must begin and the channels 
for its transmission must be opened well 
before failure and dropout problems 
arise.t This brings us to the first contact 
of the child and his parents with the 
school. The process of alienation or, on 
the other hand, of increasing rapport, 
begins here. It is at this level that certain 
crucial questions must be asked: First, is 
the child intellectually and psychologi- 
cally ready for the school experience, for 
the specific curriculum, and for the de- 
mands of comprehension, communica- 
tion, motor control, and timing made by 
the school? The reference here is not to 
specific “readiness” as the term has been 
characteristically used in educational cir- 
cles but, rather, to the socio-cognitive 
preparations and anticipations of the 
child for this new experience. Next, are 
the parents helped to become aware of 
the school’s purpose, the nature of its 
demands on the child, and how they— 
even if uneducated—can play a mean- 
ingful role in the education of their 
child? Is the school accessible to these 
parents? In other words, is it a place 
which stimulates embarrassment for their 
ignorance and fear of its power, or is it 
a center for comfortable relationships 
and a sharing of their interest in their 
child? 

In this interaction among three ele- 
ments, what about the school itself—the 
third element? Is it a structure that the 
community can be proud of and where 


1 Of course, not all dropouts are school fail- 
ures (and there might even be instances when 
high-performance creative children should 
drop out of school—but that is another paper), 
but the evidence suggests that the majority are, 
Similarly, of course, all dropouts are not lower. 
status children, But again, the majority are, and 
I would postulate that with middle-class chil- 
dren there is a higher incidence among poe 
outs of psychological malfuncti , while 
with lower-status children, it is more. ely to 
be associated with socio-cognitive dissonance, 
and general problems of communication. 


the staff can share this pride? Does it 
have teachers and administrators who 
see a challenge, or are they interested 
only in securing discipline and in surviv- 
ing the day? Do they have some under- 
standing of the social backgrounds of 
their children and the temporary educa- 
tional limitations that may have been im- 
posed by these backgrounds? Is there a 
reasonable amount of staff stability, par- 
ticularly in the early years? And is there 
some attempt to adjust the curriculum 
and primers to current life realities? 


Lower-Class Alienation 


The answers to these questions we all 
really know. The riences of the 
child from the disadvantaged background 
simply do not prepare him for successful 
school performance. The teacher has, 
more often than not, vot been trained in 
the sociology of learning; and also, more 
often than not, her training fails to give 
her a sense of challenge in teaching chil- 
dren, particularly those who start out 
with handicaps. Usually, she prefers, both 
by training and personal inclination, the 
immediately bright, responsive child who 
also most likely places a type of demand 
on her professional skills which is more 
congruent with the orientation of her 
training. The schools are likely to be 
underequipped, closed to the children for 
after-school experimentation with extra- 
curricular books and arts and crafts, and 
closed to the community as evening cen- 
ters for learning and socializing. Nobody 
is responsible for explaining to the par- 
ents how they can help or be important 
factors in the education of their child, 
and the whole process of their child’s ed- 
ucation—even for the few who become 
active in the pTA—remains foreign and 
alien to them. Often, their contact with 
the school carries a condescending qual- 
ity. The early curriculum is likely to be 
unfamiliar and experientially discontin- 
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uous, while the primer, despite all criti- 
cism, is still most likely to be boring, 
repetitious, suburban, and altogether too 
white. 

What have been stated here, of course, 
are some of the major problems of getting 
a grip on children from social and cul- 
tural backgrounds which do not partici- 
pate in the middle-class values of the 
school. These problems are raised not 
because it is now fashionable to identify 
them as the source of all of our current 
social difficulties but because they de- 
fine human realities we are just beginning 
to face in relation to our educational 
ideals. We cannot avoid the necessary 
focus on the early relationship among the 
child, the family, and the school, and on 
the transition between the preschool en- 
vironment and the school. These factors 
are crucial if we mean what we say about 
universal education and educational op- 
portunity. 

Considering all these combinations, 
factors, and circumstances, it is amazing 
that as many children as do still find 
sufficient relevance in the school experi- 
ence to remain. Parenthetically, it must 
be noted that the real occupational ex- 
pectations of lower-class children are 
more congruent with their homes and 
their community experiences than they 
are with the school setting. It may be 
that only as school is perceived as more 
functionally relevant to adult occupa- 
tions that early negative experiences can 
become decreasingly influential in the 
decision to leave school. Here is not 
meant the Conant solution of simply 
more vocational high schools but, rather, 
the same opportunity distribution for all 
populations, regardless of subgroup mem- 
bership. 

There are many possible avenues 
through which solutions for these prob- 
lems could be evolved. But none of them 
exists independently, and any successful 
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solution must involve a confluence of 
institutional changes on the level of the 
child, of the curriculum, of teacher prep- 
aration, adequate economic support for 
schools, and community-school bridges 
with two-way traffic. Nevertheless, there 
are certain possibilities for social inter- 
vention on the child-focused level that 
may open individual escape hatches and 
that may require only minimal changes 
in the structures and processes of cur- 
rent school operation. The most impor- 
tant of these areas of social intervention, 
and one that comes least into conflict 
with existing institutionalized barricades 
to change, is that of an intensive, highly 
focused preschool training program. 


Ripeness Is All 


From present data, it cannot be said 
definitely that there is any direct rela- 
tionship between early school experience 
and the school dropout; but 1 hypothe- 
size a very strong relationship between 
the first school experiences of the child 
and academic success or failure, and that 
the more invariant the school experience 
is, the more important is the early experi- 
ence to the academic success of the child. 
I also hypothesize that children who 
have had preschool and kindergarten ex- 
perience are more likely to cope ap- 
propriately with the kinds of things the 
school demands intellectually than are 
children who have not had this kind of 
previous experience. This would be par- 
ticularly true for children from lower 
socio-economic groups, and it would be 
most true for children who come from 
the most peripheral groups in our so- 
ciety. 

For example, what happens when a 
child from these groups comes to school 
for the first time in the first grade? If he 
has not had experience with books, with 
the kinds of perceptual and develop- 
mental demands that are made by the 


school, and with the kinds of language 
skills implicit in the nature of the com- 
munication that comes from the teacher 
to the child, then that child’s chances of 
starting to fail within the school situa- 
tion are greatly enhanced. It is common 
in the first grade for a teacher to talk to 
the class for a period of ten minutes or 
so. Yet very often these children have 
never before experienced a ten-minute- 
long speech sequence coming from an 
adult to a child. So in school, at the 
very beginning, the child experiences 
“foreign” information coming in at a 
rapid rate, requiring complex auditory 
differentiations for which life has not 
suitably programed him. What is likely 
to happen in this process, and fairly im- 
mediately, is that the youngster will start 
to look upon school as a place where he 
doesn’t understand and where he ex- 
periences debilitating failure. Perhaps 
more important, the teacher often starts 
to build in expectations of the child’s 
failing. It is probable that, at a very early 
age, the child perceives this expectation 
of failure. And the children who are 
most likely to have these expectations 
directed toward them are children who 
come with the fewest aptitudes for ful- 
filling a middle-class set of values. They 
tend to be the most poorly dressed, to 
have a dialect, to come to school some- 
what late, and, in general, not to fit 
naturally into the kinds of middle-class 
constraints and constrictions that are es- 
tablished within the school system. 

The child who comes to school with 
very few of the kinds of intellectual cog- 
nitive structures that it demands will be 
basically the most susceptible to this 
process of failing, and he will be the 
least likely to start communicating with 
the teacher. The critical question, then, 
is whether a child can at least begin the 
educational process by Jearning the basic 
skills. In order to accomplish this for 


children from socially marginal back- 
grounds, some kind of antecedent experi- 
ence to compensate for the inadequacies 
within their homes and in their intimate 
social environments would be highly 
likely to help them achieve a positive 
adjustment to the demands of the school. 
(The use of the term “adjustment” here 
is not meant to imply adjustment to the 
social aspects of the school process, or 
to the conformity pressures of the school. 
Such questions are beyond the scope of 
this paper.) 


Leveling Upward 

A good preschool program would at- 
tempt to bring the lower-class child to a 
kind of parity with the preparation for 
school that the home, community, and at 
least relative affluence characteristically 
give to the middle-class child. Such pro- 
grams could only be set up after inten- 
sive training of teachers and staff to work 
on the problems of communicating with 
parents as well as developing methods 
and techniques for compensating the 
youngsters for a narrowness of experi- 
ential variation. The attempt would be 
to enrich those developmental areas most 
functional and operative in the school 
situation, thereby establishing both cog- 
nitive and attitudinal continuity between 
the preschool and school years. Hope- 
fully, because the child is most respon- 
sive to acquiring basic skills at pre- and 
early-school ages, these skills can be 
fostered with reasonable readiness, and 
their acquisition can thus help lay the 
basis for a reduction in school failure 
experiences and for an increase in school 
success. The skills involved include, for 
example, the visual and auditory percep- 
tion which underlies reading, language 
abilities, spatial and temporal orientation, 
general information, familiarity with 
books, toys, and games, and the develop- 
ment of a sustained curiosity. In addi- 
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tion, the attempt must be made to engage 
the child as an active participant in the 
learning process rather than as a passive 
recipient of a school experience. 


School vs Home? 


In facilitating the learning process in 
underprivileged youngsters, the school 
must expect frequently to do a portion 
of the job traditionally assigned to the 
home, and the curriculum must be reor- 
ganized to provide for establishing a solid 
base for the special learnings that are 
necessary. 

It is important to emphasize that the 
early training recommended here is not a 
matter of inculcating middle-class values 
but, rather, of reinforcing the develop- 
ment of those underlying skills that are 
operationally appropriate and necessary 
for both successful and psychologically 
pleasant school learning experiences. The 
fact that these skills are almost routinely 
stimulated in middle-class homes does 
not mean that in content they are middle 
class. For instance, there is nothing funda- 
mentally culturally loaded in a good or 
poor memory, but it can be awfully im- 
portant in preparing for an examination. 

Another question must also be con- 
sidered: How are the child’s first antici- 
pations developed toward the school? It 
is often stated that among Negro parents 
there is low motivation toward school 
accomplishment, I have not found this 
so. I’ve found a great degree of motiva- 
tion, but a lack of understanding of how 
instrumentally to make these aspirations 
operative for the child. The problem, 
then, is to interpret for the child the 
kind of behavior that will make it possi- 
ble for him to function well and to cope 
swith the school’s mechanisms. One way 
this could be handled is through a direct 
relationship between the teacher and the 
community. For example, there are some 
communities where the school is seen as 
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a major and central resource center. 
Where it is kept open in the evening, 
there are library books that can be taken 
out, and the school can be favorably per- 
ceived as a place of social transition. 
When the school is a real part of his life 
and of his community, the child can 
more normally enjoy the opportunity 
some day to decide if he wants to move 
toward a learning experience consistent 
with the demands of the school, if he 
wants to stop with a lower level of edu- 
cation, or if he wants to seek advance- 
ment in some type of vocation with skills 
less closely related to the requirements of 
formal schooling. 

To return more directly to the prob- 
lem of anticipations toward the school, 
there is reason to believe that the sense 
of failure that often develops at an early 
stage projects itself through the total ex- 
petiences of the persons—not only tem- 
porally, in terms of his reaction to the 
demands of the school, but also in terms 
of his whole concept of self-identifica- 
tion, of a positive self-concept, of the 
development of a sense of dignity. This 
sense of dignity, I think, is closely re- 
lated to how much money, how much 
concern, and how much institutional 
modification we are willing to invest in 
education. In neighborhoods where most 
schools have practically every window 
broken, there are some protected schools 
which are beautifully kept. There is a 
reciprocal feedback, as if the institution 
and the children were working with and 
cooperating with one another, and there 
is a sense of mutual respect that goes 
along with it. Here too, of course, 1S 
where teacher training in community 
sociology and mental health becomes # 
very important issue. 

Horizons and goals are stimulated early 
in life; and if the parents have had low 
ceilings because of impoverished experi- 
ences, having known job insecurity, hu- 


miliating negotiations with welfare agen- 
cies and landlords, and the like, there is 
not much left to give the child a sense of 
identifying himself with goals that entail 
initiative and disciplining. This problem, 
in a larger context, is societal and has its 
analogous aspects in the routinized ex- 
istence of much of the middle-class, rigid 
schedules, automated work, and cities 
and suburbs that share an ugly sameness 
and drabness. Sometimes the excitement 
to be sparked in a child must reach his 
subjective self, his imagination and indi- 
vidual poetry. After this, he may make 
discriminations and differentiations not 
seen by his peers in the external world. 
This development of the inner self, 
which can certainly start soon after the 
development of language, can be an in- 
trinsic part of the preschool experience 
and, possibly, a basis for much later mo- 
tivation. 


Female Dropouts 


It is often in school that another ele- 
ment of the dropout problem, related 
to a different type of discrimination, 
takes form—and is regularly ignored. 
There is a special complex of difficulties 
associated with the female dropout. Typi- 
cally, discussions of dropouts deal with 
all cases as an undifferentiated totality or 
concentrate on males without recogniz- 
ing that many of the factors responsible 
for high dropout rates among Indian 
Americans, Negro Americans, etc., are 
similar to those operating on girls, At 
some undefined point, our social expecta- 
tions as reflected through our teachers 
become differentiated with respect to 
intellectual behavior in boys and girls- 
This is probably not always a conscious 
distinction, but males of any social class 
are more or less expected to have to use 
their intellects in the business of prepar- 
ing to make a living. For females, this 


assumption is less likely to be made, and 
the antecedent attitudes are probably 
manifested in the preschool and kinder- 
garten. I know of no data here, but 
there is no other known area of strongly 
ingrained social attitudes and expectations 
which is completely discontinuous with 
earlier, though not necessarily discernible, 
orientations. It seems improbable that 
these sex-related expectations would de- 
velop only in the later school years. A 
high proportion of female school drop- 
outs, then, are apt to be intellectually 
average girls who enjoy, proportionate to 
the boys, more academic success but still 
feel that intellectual development and 
their personal futures go along divergent 
paths. With society increasingly needing 
skilled people, the distinction between 
male and female intellectual roles must be 
explicitly eliminated early in the learn- 
ing process if the later effects are to be 
minimized and if school is to offer the 
same potential to children regardless of 
sex. 

The emphasis voiced here on the pre- 
school program as a means of accom- 
modation between the school, the child, 
and his family represents, it is felt, a 
necessary approach to the dropout prob- 
lem. It is beyond our present scope to 
examine it from the other end of the 
continuum: The problem of the motiva- 
tion of the high school student to join the 
labor force when the opportunities avail- 
able to him may not be numerous or 
productive. Further, the high incidence 
of minority-group dropouts makes neces- 
sary a consideration of prejudice in em- 
ployment patterns. But these are broad 
societal problems, to be attacked and 
solved in the social arena. And even if 
they were solved, the individual problems 
of the unprepared child coming into the 
unpreparing school would assume even 

reater importance. Developmentally, it 
would seem that preschool experience is 
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one of the first areas in which to ap- 
proach the problem, and one in which 
there may be less resistance. 

There seems to be a great need cur- 
rently to discuss all problems thoroughly, 
to investigate their causes, and to de- 
lineate all possible solutions; and then to 
implement only those solutions that have 
been rendered sufficiently sanitary that 
they represent no threat to the status quo. 
The danger to the approach discussed 
here is that it will be put into the context 
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of the stress-free, allegedly supportive, 
momistically-oriented, deintellectualized 
enclosures where much of early child- 
hood education is both considered and 
carried out. If such takes place, social 
experimentation would be sterilized and 
useless. But if social scientists and edu- 
cators undertake relevant projects jointly, 
in a spirit of experimentation and with 
bovicidal collaboration against the ac- 
cumulated sacred cows, the possibilities of 
humane success are greatly enhanced. 


New teachers 


for new immigrants 


BY THIS TIME, virtually everyone knows 
that the schools in the big cities face 
major problems as they seek to educate 
their changing pupil population. The ur- 
ban schools have an equally major op- 
portunity to help their youngsters de- 
velop their potentialities and to continue 
the social climb they have begun. But 
the problems will not be solved and the 
opportunities will not be exploited unless 
the urban schools have an adequate sup- 
ply of able and willing teachers. 

At present, the problems are most acute 
in the big city, especially in the inner 
city. But our population is so mobile and 
social movements show so little respect 
for city limits that the problems now so 
prominent in the inner city will soon 
become the problems of almost all Ameri- 
can education. 

Many of the schools’ problems arise 
from social changes and cannot be solved 
by the schools, The schools cannot wait 
until the community settles such issues as 
segregated housing and economic dis- 
crimination, for the schools must teach 
the children who are enrolled right now. 
Social change is no new phenomenon— 
undoubtedly Adam told Eve as they were 
leaving the Garden of Eden that “This is 
a period of great social change.” And 
society’s institutions have always lagged 
behind changes in that society. 


HARRY N. RIVLIN 
The City University of New York 


Cultural Migrants 


The children who present the great 
problem and challenge to today’s schools 
may well be regarded as our new im- 
migrants even though they are American 
citizens and may not be newcomers to 
their urban communities. The Southern 
Negro, the Puerto Rican, and the dis- 
placed rural family are immigrants be- 
cause they have moved from a cultural 
setting with which they have been 
familiar to one that is markedly different. 
Even the Northern Negro and the 
Mexican-American present many of the 
social characteristics of the immigrant as 
they seek to escape from a population 
eddy in which they have been trapped 
for generations. 

What makes the urban schools’ prob- 
lems so frustratingly difficult is that pres- 
sures are being exerted by opposing 
eee ETEA r i ee ee 


The issues of urban education are analogous 
to those faced when great waves of immigra- 
tion washed America’s beaches at the turn of 
the century. Our current immigrants are in 
transition not from one nation to another, but 
from one subculture to a potentially more ful- 
filling one. To serve them in their quest, our 
schools must provide them first and foremost 
with better teachers. Dr. Rivlin, Dean of the 
Division of Teacher Education at CUNY, here 
suggests a plan for the preparation of these 
“new” teachers, calling vigorously, among other 
things, for a longer and more intimate collabo- 
ration between colleges and school systems. 
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groups, each of which is right. Virtually 
all educators are agreed that schools must 
provide compensatory education when 
children are handicapped by the paucity 
of intellectual resources at home, the in- 
adequacy of the schools previously at- 
tended, or the absence of a family aca- 
demic tradition. No educator is against 
correcting educational and social condi- 
tions which interfere with learning. 

The schools are under great pressure 
from groups that want not only Freedom 
Now! but Good Education Now! As 
American citizens, our new immigrants 
are unwilling to wait for an acculturation 
process that lasted generations for the 
older immigrants. They want their chil- 
dren to climb the social ladder with all 
other American citizens’ children. Since 
all teachers agree that the demand for 
good education for the new immigrants 
is basically right, it is hard to resist the 
pressure for better schools and better 
teachers for the educationally handi- 
capped. 

The schools are also under pressure 
from another group, which is also right. 
In 1900, only some four or five percent of 
our college-age population went to col- 
lege. Today, almost half of that group is 
enrolled in post-secondary school insti- 
tutions, and the percentage is still in- 
creasing. If middle-class parents believe 
that the schools cater to the educationally 
handicapped at the expense of their own 
seemingly educationally talented young- 
sters, these parents may withdraw their 
children from the public schools and en- 
roll them in private schools or Jeave the 
city—at least the inner city. As an un- 
fortunate by-product of such transfers, 
the school system loses parents who have 
been most effective in supporting public 
education in the past. The stereotype of 
the big city schools as concerned only 
with the educationally disadvantaged does 
a great disservice, for it implies that the 
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city schools have little interest in work- 
ing with the educationally talented. How 
can we have integrated education if there 
are no middle-class children with whom 
to integrate? 


Teachers in Extremis 


Today’s teacher must, therefore, be 
able to deal with both the handicapped 
learner and the talented one, and he 
needs great insight and ability to help a 
handicapped learner become a talented 
one. Teachers are expected to work with 
the slow readers and the nonreaders who, 
in earlier days, would have left school. 
Today, a wiser and a more concerned 
society no longer ignores the dropout, 
and teachers are expected to be educa- 
tional and psychological experts who can 
keep the dropout in school and make 
schooling vital and useful for him. 

Clearly, the pressures from both eager 
disadvantaged parents and anxious middle- 
class parents are legitimate. Adjusting 
the school to respond constructively to 
these pressures remains, nevertheless, a 
difficult undertaking that cannot be suc- 
cessful without capable teachers. 

Today’s teachers are better educated 
than were the teachers in the 1900s who 
had to teach the immigrants of those 
days. In 1900, for example, no state re- 
quired a college degree of elementary 
school teachers and only two states re- 
quired a baccalaureate degree for sec- 
ondary school teaching. In 1964, how- 
ever, 46 of the 52 state systems ( including 
the fifty states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico) required at least a bac- 
calaureate degree for an elementary 
school certificate, and all 52 required at 
least a baccalaureate degree for secondary 
school teachers. 

Now that our teachers are better edu- 
cated, why aren’t they better prepared to 
deal with our new immigrants? Why do 
so many of our young teachers experi- 


ence a feeling of “cultural shock” when 
they are appointed to their first job? 
Why do so many teachers discard what 
they learned at college and become the 
kind of teachers their colleges refuse to 
accept as cooperating teachers to whom 
student teachers can be entrusted? 

Before I am listed erroneously as hav- 
ing enrolled in the Society for Attacks 
on Teacher Education, let me state posi- 
tively that the average young teacher to- 
day is better prepared to teach, in terms 
of both general education and profes- 
sional training, than was his 1900 prede- 
cessor; and let me point out, too, that 
thousands of new teachers each year ac- 
cept appointments to urban schools and 
stay. I know, moreover, that there are 
a great many thoroughly competent and 
interested teachers in our inner-city 
schools who are slandered unmercifully 
by those who speak of “slum schools 
staffed by inferior teachers.” Yet, the 
persistent problems indicate that changes 
in the ways in which we prepare and 
assign teachers are in order. 

One aspect of the problem is illustrated 
by a new college which started an edu- 
cation department with everything in its 
favor. The college had a great educator 
as president and a carefully chosen stu- 
dent body. Among these students were 
some who wanted to teach; and from 
this group, the education department 
selected those to be prepared for teach- 
ing. The department was free to appoint 
the ablest and most imaginative faculty 
it could find and to create the program it 
thought best. Relations with schools both 
in the suburbs and in the city system 
Were so cordial that experiences with 
children and with varied schools were 
included as part of every major pro- 
fessional course. Student morale was 
high, and faculty morale was high. As 
one of the professors commented: “We 
have the best teacher education program 


in the country. If you don’t think so, 
ask us.” 

Yet life was not perfect. Students re- 
turned from the schools with accounts of 
good teaching and bad. They related 
some horrible examples of teachers who 
violated every one of the principles dis- 
cussed in seminars. At first, even these 
reports were encouraging because they 
indicated how much the schools needed 
the kind of new teachers this college was 
preparing. Then came a bombshell. Some 
of the teachers the students were describ- 
ing were products of their program! 


Crushed by Reality? 

This incident is not unique, for every 
college has seen some of its graduates 
mature into superb teachers while others 
quickly slough off whatever they have 
gained while preparing to teach. Walter 
Cook found marked changes between 
the attitudes of beginning students in 
teacher education programs and those of 
seniors. Within a short time after grad- 
uation, however, the attitudes reverted 
to what they were at the beginning. 

What happens to these young, enthusi- 
astic, ambitious teachers after only a few 
years in the classroom? It is easy enough 
to blame the schools for crushing the new 
teacher. It is just as easy to blame the 
colleges for an unrealistic teacher educa- 
tion program. As educators, however, 
we have little interest in the grand jury’s 
problem of whom to indict. What con- 
cerns us is the more constructive ques- 
tion of how best to correct the situation. 

When educating for a profession, 
should we focus the preparation upon 
the first job that a recent graduate is 
likely to get or upon preparation for a 
lifetime professional career? Professional 
men and women must be prepared ade- 
quately for beginning their career, but 
they must also be prepared to keep grow- 
ing. In teacher education, we have moved 
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from the normal school’s preoccupation 
with the first job to the college’s em- 
phasis upon preparation for a profes- 
sional career. Is it possible that we are 
paying too little attention to the de- 
mands of the first job? 

However greatly we may decry it, we 
cannot ignore the fact that many new 
teachers will have their first teaching ap- 
pointment in an inner-city school with 
children who present serious educational 
and social problems. Educators may well 
envy other professions which reserve 
the most serious problems for the most 
experienced and the ablest practitioners; 
but the fact is that teachers are appointed 
to fill vacancies, and there are more 
vacancies in schools that have serious 
problems than there are in the so-called 
better schools. 

Today’s teachers need and get a liberal 
education far richer than that offered in 
any of yesteryear’s normal schools. Yet 
these normal schools performed a func- 
tion, albeit a narrow one, effectively. A 
normal school graduate could take charge 
of a class the first day after graduation 
and take charge competently. Granted 
that today’s new teacher faces more com- 
plicated problems, he must nevertheless 
also be prepared thoroughly for the first 
year of teaching. 

This is no plea for the restoration of 
the normal school, but our colleges must 
pay more attention to preparation for 
the first year of teaching. To be sure, 
teachers must be prepared as professional 
educators rather than trained narrowly 
as competent beginning teachers. It is 
also true, however, that a teacher who 
is prepared for a professional career, but 
who cannot survive his first year of 
teaching, does not stay long enough to 
become a professional teacher, 

It is at this point that it becomes ap- 
parent that our concept of preservice 
education is outdated. At present, the 
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preparation of the teacher up to the time 
of appointment is very largely the con- 
cern of the college, with the school sys- 
tem playing a minor role. Once the re- 
cent graduate is appointed, however, he 
becomes a full-fledged member of the 
school system, with the college playing, 
at best, only a secondary role and often 
none at all. Much will be gained if the 
schools and the colleges work together 
in the preparation of a prospective 
teacher and continue this cooperation up 
to the point of tenure. 


Ideas into Practice 

The colleges may be right in refusing 
to instruct future teachers in some of the 
outdated practices still used in the schools, 
but they may be underestimating the 
difficulties which young teachers experi- 
ence in trying to change existing prac- 
tices. The problem may not be that of 
realistic or unrealistic preparation, but 
rather of the difficulty of translating an 
idea into practice. If the teacher educa- 
tion program were to continue through 
the teacher’s probationary period of ap- 
pointment, the newly appointed teacher 
could be helped to find ways of dealing 
with his current difficulties without 
necessarily sacrificing all hope of chang- 
ing current procedures. Similarly, if the 
new teacher has continued support and 
guidance in his period of transition from 
novice to professional, he may be helped 
to solve his difficulties without either feel- 
ing frustrated or having to sacrifice his 
idealism for a dreary surrender to 
“reality.” 

That some young teachers are able to 
solve their problems and maintain their 
faith in themselves, in education, and in 
their students may be attributable to their 
inventiveness, adjustability, and idealism. 
No system of mass education can rely on 
such unusual successes by unusual teach- 
ers. If the unusual is to become the usual, 


we have to see the first years of teaching 
as part of the process of learning to be- 
come a teacher. 

Many colleges and school systems now 
recognize the importance of preparing 
urban teachers more adequately for their 
sresponsibilities. According to the results 
of a survey conducted recently by 
AACTE, more than 200 institutions are 
either presently conducting programs 
specifically designed to prepare teachers 
for urban schools or are planning to in- 
troduce such programs. Given such an 
effort, how can we develop in our pro- 
spective teachers the skills, the insight, 
the sense of social need, and the self- 
confidence that are essential for suc- 
cessful teaching in urban schools? To a 
degree, these are the same qualities that 
are needed by any successful beginning 
teacher. They must be developed to a 
high degree, indeed, in a beginning urban 
teacher because the problems are over- 
whelming for those who are less than 
adequately prepared intellectually, pro- 
fessionally, and emotionally. 


A Proposed Program 

The pattern of teacher education pro- 
posed here is one answer to these ques- 
tions. Taken as a whole, it is different 
from any now in use, but many of its 
elements have been tried by various in- 
stitutions and schools. It is based on ten 
assumptions. 

1. No teacher education program can 
be effective without close cooperation of 
schools and colleges. The school room 
and not the college is the place where 
teachers learn most about how to teach, 
but teaching is more than a craft to be 
mastered through an apprenticeship. I 

2. The education of a new teacher is 
not completed on Commencement Day, 
regardless of whether the degree is a 
bachelor’s or a master’s. The first years of 
teaching are of critical importance 1m in- 


fluencing professional development and 
should be included in a program of pre- 
tenure teacher education. Schools and 
colleges should work together with the 
teacher during his first years of teaching 
so that he may not only become more 
competent and skillful but also develop 
the background and the attitudes neces- 
sary for a member of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

3. Teachers should be prepared for 
educational change, for participating in 
deciding which educational changes 
should occur, and in helping to effect 
them. 

4. Individual differences in abilities, in- 
terests, and background are as important 
among prospective teachers and teachers 
as they are among elementary and sec- 
ondary school students. The teacher edu- 
cation program and the requirements for 
certification should be sufficiently flexible 
to allow for such variations. Classroom 
teachers also vary in ability, and we 
should provide opportunities for advance- 
ment that keep superior teachers in the 
classroom. 

5. Certification as a teacher should be 
granted only after completion of a full 
program of teacher education and not on 
the basis of the completion of specified 
courses or of a specified number of 
credits in teacher education. This pro- 
gram, in turn, should be sufficiently 
flexible to allow for varying rates of 
progress in completing the program, with 
students’ being credited for what they 
have learned outside of class and outside 
of college, and with students’ being ad- 
vanced from one level of preparation to 
the next in terms of their ability and not 
in a lock-step based solely on the lapse 
of time. 

6. Attending classes is only one of 
many ways of learning, and prospective 
teachers can learn a great deal from 
directed reading and independent study, 
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from working with children and schools, 
and from their own past experiences. 
These should be recognized by the col- 
lege and by the certifying authorities. 

7. Teaching is so complex a skill that 
careful gradation of learning experiences 
is important. The responsibilities en- 
trusted to prospective teachers and be- 
ginning teachers should, therefore, be 
proportionate to their ability to assume 
these responsibilities. Moreover, the pro- 
spective teacher’s performance in the 
classroom as school aide, assistant teacher, 
and intern offers a valid basis for de- 
termining whether he should be per- 
mitted to continue his program in teacher 
education. 

8. Supervisors of assistant teachers and 
interns should be selected in terms of 
their expertness as classroom teachers and 
their ability to help prospective teachers 
and beginning teachers rather than on 
the basis of their graduate degrees and 
excellence as productive scholars. Teacher 
education programs should take advan- 
tage of the insight and skill of experienced 
classroom teachers, 

9. Members of the college faculty who 
have a doctorate should carry the re- 
sponsibility for those aspects of the 
teacher education program in which the 
advanced study leading to the doctorate 
is essential. It is wasteful to use such 
people to perform duties that can be dis- 
charged effectively by others. 

10, Students who perform useful serv- 
ice in the schools as part of the teacher 
education program should be paid for 
their services, but no student should re- 
ceive an honorarium solely for being a 
prospective teacher. 


To Teach in Cities 


If present trends continue, virtually all 
of our new teachers will be either under- 
graduate students at a liberal arts college 
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or graduates of such institutions. Within 
this framework, how can we prepare 
better urban teachers? 

The goal for the initial phases of 
teacher education should be the relatively 
modest one of preparing good beginning 
teachers who will know what to do, how 
to do it, and why. 

The college program should include 
courses in urban sociology, cultural an- 
thropology, and psychology, for learn- 
ing is affected by both social and psy- 
chological factors. 

Because teachers must be able to write 
and speak correctly and effectively, in- 
tensive courses in composition and in 
speech should be included when neces- 
sary. 

Undergraduate students who wish to 
complete their college program within 
four years and yet be prepared to teach 
should be required to attend at least one 
summer session in order to fulfill the re- 
quirements for the degree. : 

The time which a student spends in 
the schools should be included in his 
college program so that he will not have 
to slight either his college or his school 
duties. 

By serving in the schools, the student 
has a first-hand basis for deciding whether 
he really wants to prepare for teaching 
and should be permitted at the end of any 
semester to withdraw from the program 
without penalty. The college and the 
school, on the other hand, also have 10 
the student’s school service a sound basis 
for judging his competence as a teacher 
and for determining whether or not he 
should be permitted to continue 1n the 
teacher education program. 

There need be no change in the total 
number of credits assigned to education 
courses but major courses should be 
planned in large blocks of credits so that 
adjustments can be made within a course 
without the academic rituals that go with 


expanding or contracting any activity 
conducted by the department. 

The first education course should deal 
with Urban Education: Its Problems, 
Practices, and Opportunities. Based on 
the student’s background in urban soci- 
ology, cultural anthropology, and psy- 
chology, it should help him to see the 
fallacies of the common stereotypes of 
“the culturally deprived child” and the 
“slum school.” 

While enrolled in this course, the stu- 
dent should serve as a community ser- 
vice aide in a social agency and as a 
school aide, being paid for his school 
service at an appropriate rate. 


College and School 


The existing courses in psychological 
foundations and in curriculum and 
methods should be replaced by a two- 
semester course, taught if necessary by 
a team of college teachers, dealing with 
the applications of psychology to meth- 
ods of teaching. For this course to deal 
adequately with all that students must 
know, greater reliance than is now cus- 
tomary will have to be placed upon 
guided reading and independent study. 

While enrolled in this course, the stu- 
dent should be appointed by the school 
system as an assistant teacher, assigned to 
a specially selected classroom teacher for 
three hours a day and receiving One- 
fourth of the salary of a beginning 
teacher, He should assist the teacher with 
the clerical and teaching responsibilities 
and should get experience in working 
with individuals, groups, and the class as 
a whole, 

The teacher to whom the assistant 
teacher is assigned should be selected by 
the school and the college, receiving his 
regular salary from the school system 
and an additional fee from the college. 

Members of the college faculty should 
work with these classroom teachers 1m 


order to help them be more effective in 
working with their assistant teachers. 

Assistant teachers who are so compe- 
tent that they are ready to become in- 
terns at the end of their first semester 
should be appointed as interns instead of 
being compelled to serve a full year as 
assistant teachers. Whether they take the 
second half of their combined psy- 
chology-methods course or be excused 
from it should depend upon their 
achievements and needs. 

Upon completion of their service as 
assistant teachers, students should be ap- 
pointed as interns and assigned full time 
to a school under the direction of a 
supervising classroom teacher who is 
selected and paid by both school and 
college. Interns should assume only half 
the teaching responsibilities of a regular 
teacher and receive half the salary of a 
beginning teacher. 

All interns and all teachers in their 
first year of full-time teaching should 
take a college course concerned with 
such classroom problems as methods of 
teaching, class management, and disci- 
pline as they arise from direct experience. 
This course should be taught by a per- 
son in close touch with the schools who 
can deal constructively with the prob- 
lems presented. The instructor may be a 
member of the college faculty or of the 
school staff. 

Interns who demonstrate after only 
one semester that they are ready for the 
full responsibilities of teaching should be 
appointed as regular teachers instead of 
completing a year of internship. 

When interns are appointed to a regu- 
lar position, they should be paid at the 
second step of the salary schedule in 
recognition of their service as school 
aides, assistant teachers, and interns. 

College graduates who have not been 
prepared to teach should be welcomed as 
a promising source of future teachers if 
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they have the intellectual and personal 
qualities essential for teaching. Because 
they are such a heterogeneous group, 
they will need programs tailored to fit 
their varied abilities and needs. Some will 
come with great assets gained from serv- 
ice in the Peace Corps, from active 
participation in programs dealing with ur- 
ban problems, or from teaching experi- 
ence in a non-school setting. Some will 
need academic courses to bring their sub- 
ject matter background up to date. But 
others may bring the negative attitudes 
of those who have failed in previous jobs 
and see teaching asa solution to their own 
problems rather than as a career for 
which they wish to prepare. 

If the college graduate needs to take 
courses to improve his background for 
teaching, he should be appointed as a 
school aide and paid for his services. 

As soon as the college graduate dem- 
onstrates that he is ready, he should be 
appointed and paid as an assistant teacher 
as described above and take the psy- 
chology-methods course along with the 
other assistant teachers. 

Upon completion of his service as an 
assistant teacher, he should be appointed 
and paid as an intern, taking the class- 
room problems course. 

College graduates who demonstrate 
such competence in the classroom as to 
indicate that they do not need a full year 
as an assistant teacher or as an intern 
should be permitted to meet each re- 
quirement in a semester. 

Upon completion of the internship, 
college graduates should be appointed as 
regular teachers on the second step of the 
salary schedule. 


Beyond Appointment 


All newly appointed teachers should 
be enrolled in a program of graduate 
studies and in-service education planned 
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jointly by the institution in which they 
have matriculated and by the school 
system that employs them, Their pro- 
fessional education should help them 
through the trying first years and bring 
them to eligibility for a tenure appoint- 
ment as fully prepared teachers. 

The master’s degree program should 
be flexible enough to be adjusted to the 
individual teacher. It should enrich 
subject-matter mastery and include both 
advanced courses in his special field and 
more general courses needed to fill gaps 
in his academic background. It should 
deal with the problems faced by class- 
room teachers, but on a higher level of 
conceptualization than was possible in 
the course planned for interns and be- 
ginning teachers. Graduate courses in 
education should broaden the teacher's 
point of view (e.g., comparative educa- 
tion), deepen the teacher’s insight into 
the educational process (e.g., new cur- 
ricular procedures), and improve the 
teacher’s skill (e.g., teaching the non- 
reader). 

Whether in-service courses offered by 
the school system or specifically re- 
quested by it should receive graduate 
credit should be determined by their 
level and scope and not by their sponsor- 
ship. To earn graduate credit, the course 
must go beyond the immediate situation, 
however serious that situation may be, 
and rise above the how-to-do-it-better 
level, regardless of how great the need for 
increasing teacher competence. These 
considerations should not stop the school 
system from conducting in-service aC- 
tivities, when necessary, without graduate 
course credit. . 

Because graduate study is demanding 
and teaching is demanding, full-time 
teachers should not be permitted to en- 
roll in more than one course in any 
semester. Teachers should be encouraged 
to spend either a semester or tw sum- 


mer sessions as full-time resident students 
at their university. 

The school system and the college 
should jointly establish Teacher Educa- 
tion Centers in the public schools in a 
cooperative experiment in the improve- 
ment of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

These centers should be operated as 
regular elementary and secondary schools 
and should be staffed by administrators 
and teachers jointly selected by the 
school and the university because of their 
professional ability and their demon- 
strated interest in working with pro- 
spective teachers and beginning teachers. 

The staff of the Teacher Education 
Center should be appointed adjunct mem- 
bers of the university faculty. They 
should have the opportunity to broaden 
their professional background by visiting 
other schools and by participating in 
some of the professional meetings an 
other activities of a college faculty. 

Members of the university faculty, 
from other departments as well as teacher 
education, should be actively involved 
in the Teacher Education Centers in 
order to help them see what colleges can 
do in both liberal arts and professional 
courses to prepare the teacher for meet- 
ing his responsibilities. They may be as- 
signed to a teaching responsibility or to 
working with the school faculty on a 
major project like the reorganization of 
the school’s mathematics program. 


Payment as Service 

While it is possible to adopt the pro- 
posed pattern of service as school aide, 
assistant teacher, and intern as prepara- 
tion for teaching without paying for 
such service, there are reasons for such 
remuneration in addition to the principle 
that people should be paid for profes- 
sional services rendered. 

For undergraduates, the program en- 


tails a considerable financial loss. Not 
only will they have to spend at least one 
summer and possibly two summers at 
college if they are to get their degrees 
within four years—and forego the pos- 
sibility of earning money during these 
summer sessions—but the additional time 
spent in school service during the junior 
and senior years will make it impossible 
for them to have any part-time employ- 
ment during that period. While they are 
serving as interns, moreover, they will re- 
ceive only half-pay rather than the full 
salary which other new teachers get when 
they are appointed. Since the school ser- 
vice rendered by these prospective teach- 
ers not only prepares them to be more 
effective teachers in urban schools but 
also improves the quality of the educa- 
tion which children receive, it is unfair 
to expect the student to subsidize this 
service personally. 

We take too little advantage of the 
educational opportunities presented by 
students’ part-time employment. Why 
not use their part-time jobs as a way of 
helping the student to sample a career be- 
fore spending years preparing for it? 
Why not use these jobs as a way of pre- 
paring for a career? Why not take ad- 
vantage of part-time employment as a 
means of recruiting the teachers we need? 

We have not recruited enough college 
graduates for teaching. We have research 
evidence that college graduates who are 
in the thirties or forties and who are 
adequately prepared for teaching have a 
better rate of retention in the schools 
than have undergraduates with equal 
preparation for teaching. It is difficult to 
recruit adults for teaching, however, if 
they have to undergo a time-consuming 
period of preparation without remunera- 
tion and then have only the modest sal- 
aries of teachers to which to look for- 
ward. Adults are likely to be eager to 
get into the classroom and start working 
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and earning a salary, and are just as likely 
to be impatient with a required series of 
college courses that stand between them 
and the job they think they are ready to 
accept. 

There is also a possibility that prepara- 
tion for teaching may become increas- 
ingly a post-baccalaureate program. Re- 
cruiting students for such programs will 
be difficult because we shall not be able 
to offer our graduates as great a propor- 
tion of assistantships, fellowships, and 
scholarships as is available to those going 
into other graduate programs. Why 
should a college graduate enroll in a 
program leading to the teaching of 
science when he is more likely to be 
aided financially if he takes his graduate 
work in science and then goes into in- 
dustry rather than to the high schools? 
Payment for subprofessional services in 
the schools may be a feasible substitute 
for the scholarship grants that would 
otherwise be needed in large numbers. 

The very rate of payment underlines 
its being remuneration for services rather 
than a scholarship grant. It is assumed 
that both assistant teachers and interns 
will be learning half the time and serving 
the schools half the time. Since assistant 
teachers are in schools for half a day, they 
are paid for only half their time, or at 
the rate of one-fourth of the beginning 
teacher’s salary (4 of } or 4). Similarly, 
interns who are in school for a full day 
receive only half the salary of a newly 
appointed teacher. 


To Know the Setting 


There are other values, too, in having 
the students paid for their services. City 
superintendents complain that the reason 
they do not get enough new teachers is 
that the colleges present the city schools 
in a poor light. What better way is there 
of correcting a false image, if it is a false 
image, than by letting the students work 
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in the schools as paid members of the 
staff? Having the school system respon- 
sible for these payments will also impress 
upon the school officials their stake in the 
selection and preparation of prospective 
teachers. 

All in all, there is so much to be said 
in favor of paying school aides, assistant 
teachers, and interns that funds must be 
found to make such payment possible. To 
be sure, urban schools face serious fi- 
nancial difficulties and cannot be expected 
to look kindly at any proposal that in- 
creases operating costs. But good edu- 
cation is expensive, and there are no 
cheap ways either of educating children 
or of preparing their teachers. 

The only reason for not paying stu- 
dents for service as community service 
aides is the difficulty of finding legal ways 
of financing. Clearly, the colleges cannot 
pay students for aiding community 
agencies, and schools cannot pa; people 
for service in outside agencies. Since most 
philanthropic organizations operate on 
a narrow margin, it is unlikely that they 
can employ additional student assistants. 
Of course, the arguments that apply for 
payment for school services are equally 
valid for the agency work that students 
do. Unfortunately, realism compels one 
to admit that these services will probably 
continue to be rendered on a voluntary, 
unpaid basis for some years to come. 

Aside from financial problems, a major 
weakness of the general proposal is that 
it does not go far enough. It seems to 
stop when tenure is granted as though 
that were the end of teacher education. 
Clearly, teachers on tenure must con- 
tinue to grow if they are to survive as 
professional people. What such a pro- 
gram of in-service education should be, 
which activities it should include, and 
what the roles of the college and the 
school system should be in planning an 
conducting it are questions that deserve 


as full a discussion as does the preparation 
of the teacher up to the point of tenure. 
These questions have not been dealt with 
here, but they are too important to be 
ignored. 

Neither has enough been said about the 
liberal arts background of the teacher, 
even though the teacher obviously needs 
to be both broadly educated and educated 
in depth in his area of specialization. In- 
asmuch as the proposed professional pro- 
gram could be adopted in colleges which 
have widely different liberal arts pro- 
grams, it would be unnecessarily restric- 
tive to base it upon a single pattern of 
liberal arts education. Of course, my 
failure to deal with needed changes in 
the liberal arts programs may reflect 
timidity. But it will be difficult enough 
to change the professional part of the 
teacher education program without try- 
ing to revolutionize the entire college at 
the same time. 

Certainly the conditions in the schools 
play an important part in determining 
whether thoroughly prepared teachers 
will stay or whether they will either re- 
sign or seek appointment elsewhere. 
Rather than yield to the temptation of 
telling the superintendent how the schools 
should be run, we shall have to leave to 
the superintendents and the other school 
administrators the responsibility for see- 
ing that their schools offer teachers suf- 
ficient stimulation and satisfaction. With 
so many schools looking for good teach- 
ers, a thoroughly competent teacher will 
not stay in a school that is unsatisfying. 

In some ways, this program is bound 
to make teaching in an urban school 
more attractive. Teachers who are better 
prepared for urban teaching should find 
it more satisfying and less frustrating: 
The program provides for the appoint- 
ment of school aides who can relieve 
the teacher of many chores that do not 
require the services of @ professional 


teacher. It includes the use of assistant 
teachers who can help the classroom 
teacher in teaching individual pupils and 
in providing the supplemental instruc- 
tional services for which the classroom 
teacher now has neither the time nor the 
energy. By offering classroom teachers 
an avenue of recognition and reward 
without leaving the classroom, it helps 
retain able and experienced classroom 
teachers. More, however, needs to be 
done, and it is the superintendent and 
the rest of the school personnel who 
must decide what to do and how to do it. 


Sharing Responsibility 

It is to be expected that colleges will 
be reluctant to assign to classroom teach- 
ers so large a share of the responsibility 
for working with their students. Ina sense, 
the colleges really have no choice. With 
the increased numbers of students going 
to college and the shortage of people 
with the doctorate who can be appointed 
to college faculties, the colleges will find 
themselves under increasing pressure to 
raid the schools in the search for college 
faculty. Does it not make more sense to 
use college professors primarily for those 
responsibilities which demand the doc- 
torate? Thus, college professors, with 
their broader background, are more likely 
to know about new developments in 
education and about promising practices 
used in schools in various parts of the 
nation and abroad than is a classroom 
teacher in a specific elementary or sec- 
ondary school. But the college professo A 
who is necessarily limited in the number 
of times he can observe each student, 
cannot be as helpful in aiding the novice 
teacher in his immediate problems as is 
a competent classroom teacher who is 
there all day every day. 

The proposal does not abandon col- 
lege students to the schools and it does 
not eliminate the influence of the college 
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professor, for new teachers need his help. 
Even a good classroom teacher may 
overemphasize the importance of imitat- 
ing his own procedures, for he is often 
unable to analyze his own teaching style, 
let alone that of another person. We 
need the college person to keep service 
as an assistant teacher or intern from 
becoming merely a trade apprentice- 
ship. 


The Judicious Test 


In this proposed pattern,! college fac- 
ulty will work closely with the master 
teachers. An important by-product of this 
relationship is that the classroom teacher 
who is associated with the college in 
working with student aides, assistant 
teachers, and interns has a stimulating 
avenue of in-service education open to 
him. These contacts should help the class- 
room teacher to broaden his own out- 
look on teaching as he profits from the 
wider experience of the college faculty 
member with whom he works. More- 
over, the recognition that the classroom 
teacher receives when he is invited to 
participate in such a program of teacher 


1Some facets of this pattern were first pre- 
sented at a Task Force meeting of the Great 
Cities School-University Teacher Education 
Project funded by the Cooperative Research 
Branch of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion (Developmental Grant #OE-05-10-131). 
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education is important psychic income 
that has significant morale-building value. 

While debates serve many useful pur- 
poses, they should not be the basis for 
determining whether we should change 
our programs for preparing teachers. No 
program should be accepted because it 
is presented persuasively, and none should 
be rejected because of inexpert presenta- 
tion. If the problem is as serious as that 
of finding better ways of preparing the 
teachers we need for our new immi- 
grants, any promising proposal should be 
tried out and evaluated. We have suffi- 
cient research sophistication to know 
how to evaluate a program that has been 
tried out experimentally. 

Such an experimental try-out is not 
without its dangers. This is an era of 
crash programs and pilot projects. Un- 
fortunately, however, many crash pro- 
grams are not followed through after the 
publicity has worn off. And many pilot 
programs lead only to a publication and 
not to the extension of innovative work 
that has proved to be successful. 

Because our new immigrants need good 
teachers so desperately, I hope we shall 
find the means of testing the proposed 
program. Then we shall know whether 
to reject it, modify it, or make it our 
new pattern for enabling urban schools 
to serve our new immigrants and their 
longer established fellow citizens. 


SOMEBODY OUGHT TO SAY IT, and since we 
share the general enthusiasm for the film, 
we might just as well be the ones to 
name the cinema’s new emperor as 
naked: Mary Poppins is totally without 
significance. Its story line is all but non- 
existent; its flimsy sentimentality is re- 
deemed only by the fact that its charac- 
terizations are so thin that its tone is 
irrelevant, and there isn’t an idea in the 
entire show. Vaguely reminiscent of 
Mary Martin’s Peter Pan, which dealt in 
an artistically sinewy and realistic fashion 
with the resistance many children have 
to growing up, Mary Poppins hardly en- 
tails a theme at all, let alone one invested 
with an underlying seriousness that adds 
depth to its comic charm. 

But having made this basic point, we 
leap willingly and eagerly on the crowded 
bandwagon of the movie's endorsers. 
What an utterly delightful entertainment 
Mary Poppins is! Part of its quality stems 
directly from Julie Andrews’s charis- 
matic performance as Mary; few actresses 
could make so much out of such an 
inherently slight role. Part of it grows 
out of Dick Van Dyke’s surprisingly 
original and versatile song-and-dance 
routines. Still more comes from the 
gracious and curiously unselfconscious 
Portrayals of the two children, who are 
the ones who basically command our 
suspension of disbelief. And much more 
of the film’s success must be attributed 
to Walt Disney's sheer artistry with a 
camera. In spite of lapses from taste in 
the mixing of animated with live charac- 
ters, a device which never comes off 
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effectively, Mary Poppins is an unquali- 
fied pleasure because its method is inher- 
ently and entirely cinematic. If its special 
effects are spectacular, its camera angles, 
use of differential focus, and scenic con- 
ceptions all reflect the highest reaches of 
the movie man’s imagination and skill 
and are unconfused with either literary 
values or the art of still portraiture. Even 
if the color were not so stunning, the 
picture would be lovely; with hues and 
color tones also used with great sensi- 
tivity, it is a genuine source of unin- 
hibited enjoyment. 

But the real secret of Mary Poppins is 
that it is old-fashioned vaudeville trans- 
formed by the camera. The pleasures of 
vaudeville derived essentially from the 
skill of its miscellany of performers and 
from the fact that it was both unbelieva- 
ble and insignificant; that is, it carried 
the audience quite outside the workaday 
world for a couple of hours of recreation 
and surcease in the pure entertainment of 
songs, dances, and jokes. Mary Poppins 
does the same thing, employing in an 
unabashed way essentially the same con- 
trived or irrelevant transitions and the 
same emphasis on the power of music, 
dance, and a comic version of stage 
magic. But with Disney controlling the 
camera, the song-and-dance numbers ac- 
quire new depth and visual impact— 
witness the marvelous dance of the 
chimney-sweeps on London rooftops— 
and the backgrounds add touches of 
whimsy or authentic beauty that proto- 
typical vaudeville could never attain and 
never aspired to. In short, here is an old 
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theatrical tradition, perfectly adapted to 
the movie-maker’s very special skills and 
bolstered by splendid performances, es- 
pecially the one for which Miss Andrews 
quite properly won an Academy award. 
It’s entertainment of the highest order, 
and we could use much more of it. 

If we turn from the movies to televi- 
sion, the news is dismal. This month sees 
the final version of This Was the Week 
That Was, the satirical show that has 
added bite and meaningfulness to this 
year’s pallid TV fare. A sorry Nielson 
rating is the reason given for the pro- 
gram’s discontinuance, but itis a frightful 
commentary on commercial television 
and a worse one on watchers of the 
boob-tube if every hour must be jammed 
with Peyton Place or Lawrence Welk. 
One can sympathize readily with the 
financial requirements of stations, net- 
works, and sponsors and still question 
the wisdom of programing only by 
“popularity.” The merits of the Nielson 
system have been sharply questioned on 
purely statistical grounds, and so far as 
we have been able to find out, there is no 
evidence that the number of viewers is 
an accurate index of the extent to which 
a sponsor’s products are bought through 
the impact of his advertising. When 
something as topical, provocative, and 
witty as TW3 goes off the air, it is high 
time that the broadcasters reexamined 
their policies and the sponsors their cri- 
teria for investment. It is conceivable 
that, on their own terms, they may be 
right, but it isn’t clear on a priori grounds 
that they are. Classroom investigations of 
the relevant issues, including the nature 
of the Nielson ratings, could go a long 
way toward creating a more compre- 
hending TV audience and toward in- 
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creasing the sensitivity of the networks 
to viewers as well as to sponsor-adver- 
tisers. 

Happily, neither Nielson ratings nor 
sponsors are relevant to The Classroom 
Revolution, a set of materials devised 
the Guidance Associates of Pleasantville, 
New York, for briefly but effectively” 
acquainting a wide range of people 
new developments in education all over 
America. Basically a two-part sound film- 
strip, The Classroom Revolution is 
on the booklet prepared by Miss Terry 
Ferrer, the education editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, and consists of the 
booklet, two brief filmstrips, and two LP 
records. Its purpose is to provoke if 
formed discussion of such issues as t 
new mathematics, language laborato 
team teaching, ungraded schools, clos 
circuit television, etc. Without overs 
ing these new procedures and ideas, i 
provides a surprising amount of info; 
tion and raises precisely the right q 
tions to make consideration by sch 
board members, PTA groups, and 
sentatives of the community at large - 
maximally fruitful. It is also highly useful 
for the in-service stimulation of teachi: 
staffs, 

Because of its carefully accurate 
balanced yet forceful presentation, 
Classroom Revolution last month V 
first prize for filmstrips in the s 
studies at the American Film Fes 
held in New York City. The award 
given by the American Film Libra 
Association, a fact which attests to 
AFLA’s discernment. Like Miss Fe : 
booklet, these filmstrips should be gi 
wide community currency by educa 
as an effective elicitor of discussion : 
further study in local communities. 


a ae 


General education 


NEVITT SANFORD 
Stanford University 


and personality theory 


Some TIME aco, I was invited to talk to 
the “sponsors” at Stanford. They are 
seniors who have agreed to help in- 
doctrinate freshmen in Stanford my- 
thology and lore and whatever else into 
which freshmen need to be indoctrinated. 
I think the sponsors function mainly dur- 
ing orientation week, meeting the fresh- 
men, taking the role of big brother or 
big sister; but I believe (this will bear a 
more careful looking into) they have re- 
lationships with the freshmen throughout 
their first year of college. It seemed ap- 
propriate, therefore, to say something 
about freshmen as I have understood 
them. So I spoke of the freshman’s insta- 
bility with respect to self-esteem and of 
his being in an authoritarian position. I 
spoke of the freshman’s susceptibility to 
influence by the friendship groups to 
which he belonged early in his college 
career, and of the nature of the appeal 
these group-memberships have for the 
ordinary freshman. I asserted that, as a 
rule, the freshman—and later the sopho- 
more and junior—is bound to his peer- 
group not so much by ties of friendship 
as by fear of how he would be regarded 
should he leave it; that, indeed, member- 
ship in the peer-group is commonly con- 
stricting and that, in order for a student 
to develop as an individual, it is often 


necessary to free himself from his group 
membership. 

At the conclusion of the talk, the 
chairman invited questions—and we 
didn’t get any. I was a little hurt because 
I thought my material should have been 
of interest to the students. At last, there 
was a question, a common one: “Don't 
you think too much introspection might 
not be a good thing for students?” This, 
of course, presented an opportunity to 
tell about the Vassar girls who had taken 

in our research and who had intro- 

d like crazy for four years and who 

seemed to flourish under that program. 

There were no more questions, and the 
meeting broke up. 


Senior Preoccupations 


Feeling some need to bolster my ego, 
I recalled the sober attentiveness of the 


Adapted from an address originally given at 
Bowdoin College in October, 1962, during a 
symposium on “The Under: Env 
ment,” this paper argues that the central aim of 
higher education is “the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the whole personality.” In the course of 
clarifying his point, Dr. Sanford, who is Direc- 
tor of the Institute for the Study of Human 
Problems at Stanford and editor of The Ameri- 
can College, comments on the dynamics of stu- 
dent growth, faculty-student and peer-group 
relationsbips, the nature of the community, and 
the meaning of fraternities. 
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audience and told myself that probably 
the trouble was that the things I was 
saying were a little too close to home, 
that the students didn’t want to ask ques- 
tions because they were afraid they might 
reveal themselves more than seemed ap- 
propriate. Happily, I was able to confirm 
this hypothesis a couple of weeks later 
when I had another meeting with some 
of the sponsors in an informal situation. 
Now there were many questions, but 
they were mainly about the situation of 
the senior rather than about that of the 
freshman. I now believe that on the oc- 
casion of the talk, when I tried to say 
how life really is on the campus, the 
seniors were not thinking about fresh- 
men; they were thinking about them- 
selves. They were regarding themselves as 
individuals who were still quite possibly 
in need of further development; and they 
were thinking back to some of their own 
experiences in college and wondering 
whether it might not still be possible to 
make more of their remaining oppor- 
tunities. 

This experience with the student spon- 
sors led me to the suggestions that I want 
to make later on. Suffice it to say now 
that when we speak, as we will, about 
planning the total educational environ- 
ment, let us do so with special attention 
to the senior as we know him. 

Planning an educational environment 
must be guided by some theory of per- 
sonality as well as by social theory. There 
must be a theory of the total person, be- 
cause otherwise we cannot connect, as 
we must, observations of behavior in 
residences and observations of behavior 
in the classroom. It is through observing 
behavior in a diversity of situations that 
we may infer central trends in the per- 
sonality, and it is on the basis of these 

trends that we can make hypotheses con- 
cerning the effectiveness of institutional 
arrangements in inducing the kinds of 
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behavior we are interested in. We need a 
theory that will tell us which parts or 
aspects of the person are determinative 
with respect to other parts, and a theory 
that will give us some notion as to which 
parts of the personality are open to in- 
fluence by forces arising outside. Then 
we need social theory from which we 
can derive hypotheses about how to ar- 
range the social environment in ways that 
will permit stimuli to reach those parts 
of the personality which determine 
change in the whole. More than this, be- 
cause students, like all people, change 
over time, planning the educational en- 
vironment must take into account the de- 
velopmental status of those students in 
whom we happen to be particularly in- 
terested. 


Developmental Education 


All education can utilize knowledge 
about how people develop, but personal- 
ity theory has a special relevance to gen- 
eral education. General education hardly 
needs be defended at this time of wanton 
specialization, but there may be differ- 
ences in how the term is to be under- 
stood. For me, general education means 
more than the philosophy that students 
should know something about this, that, 
and the other, or that they should have 
some familiarity with certain character- 
istic phenomena of our culture; it means 
the kind of education that develops the 
individual. f 

It has been said that general education 
is concerned with that which remains 
after the content of courses has been 
forgotten. The reference here must be 
to certain qualities of the person, certain 
general skills, certain kinds of powers, 
perhaps certain intellectual tools that exist 
independently of particular kinds of = 
ject matter. It is general and durable 
qualities of this kind that will serve the 
individual best in the diversity of situa- 


tions in which he will find himself as he 
goes through life, that will make him 
able to deal with the changes that are 
bound to occur within any specialty that 
he might enter. 

Examples of purely “intellectual” pow- 
ers would be those of analysis, synthesis, 
and generalization. But if we think of the 
demands upon the individual in the 
world of today and of what it takes to 
meet them, we are easily led to consider 
even more general qualities. For example, 
because we cannot any longer think of 
educating people for particular social or 
vocational roles, knowing (as we do) that 
they are going to be called upon to take 
a great many different roles, then we 
must think in terms of developing the 
kind of flexibility that will permit moving 
easily from one role to another and per- 
forming well in each of them. 

What, then, is this flexibility? It is 
hardly a mere behavioral trait, like friend- 
liness; nor is it something that may in 
time get somehow added to a person. It 
is an abstracted feature of the whole per- 
sonality. If we ask about its conditions— 
as we must if we wish to influence its 
development—we are led to conceive of 
numerous elements of personality and of 
their interrelationships. 

Again, in the shrinking world of today, 
it is fitting to suggest, as many educators 
have done, that we undertake to educate 
for world citizenship. This means that 
we must seek to develop in the individual 
the capacity to feel that he participates 
with all kinds of other people in a com- 
mon humanity—that nothing human is 
alien to him. A person who can do this 
must be at home with himself. He must 
be able to include within his conscious 
scheme of things all his emotional dis- 
positions; for when these are unrecog- 
nized, they readily become the basis for 
negative stereotypes of other people. In 
other words, an individual who is to be- 


come a citizen of the world must have 
an integrated personality: All of its 
constituent parts must be in communica- 
tion one with the other. This is a par- 
ticular state of affairs in the personality 
that develops in time and under special 
conditions. We can speak of it as an 
educational desideratum—in the same 
way that we speak of the ability to 
analyze complex phenomena. 


Cultivating Personality 

The qualities I am speaking of do not 
exist at birth, nor do they exist as a rule 
in the college freshman. They have to 
be developed; and they do develop under 
conditions that we can learn to under- 
stand and—within limits—control. More 
than this, they develop together. So 
closely are they interrelated that a change 
in one will bring change in others. On 
this basis, one can say that a central 
purpose of higher education is the fullest 
possible development of the whole per- 
sonality. Every aspect of the college en- 
vironment, then, should be made to serve 
this purpose. The curriculum, methods 
of teaching, the organization of teacher- 
student relationships, living arrangements, 
extra-curricular activities, activities of the 
president and his assistants—all should be 
studied anew, with attention to how they 
may contribute to individual develop- 
ment. 

I am aware that this accent on the 
theory of personality can easily lead to 
some misunderstanding—like the com- 
mon if misplaced distinction between 
“personality” and “intellect.” One of the 
reasons why it is possible for some people 
to think of personality as distinct from 
the intellect seems to be that we some- 
times speak of personality traits; hence, 
personality comes to be thought of as an 
aggregate of observable components. For 
example, it is likely that some of us con- 
ceive of authoritarianism as a trait of per- 
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sonality—that is, a characteristic that we 
might ascribe to a person after observing 
a particular pattern of social behavior, 
just as we speak of a student's skepticism 
or criticalness of thinking on the basis of 
familiarity with his intellectual perform- 
ances. This is not the right view of the 
matter; and to accept it is to invite mean- 
ingless arguments about which is more 
important—authoritarianism or critical- 
ness of thinking, personality traits or in- 
tellectual traits. All traits, intellectual or 
other, are traits of personality, but au- 
thoritarianism is not a trait. It is a hy- 
pothetical construct standing for a com- 
plex of forces deep within the personality. 
It is not something that can be rated by 
a subject’s teachers or acquaintances, and 
the attempt should not be made. It is a 
determinant of behavior—of various 
kinds of behavior, including criticalness, 
or better, wncriticalness, of thinking— 
rather than a kind of behavior that can 
be observed directly. Authoritarianism is, 
to be sure, expressed in behavior, and for 
this reason it can be crudely measured. 
But its manifestations are often so subtle, 
indirect, and diversified that its measure- 
ment requires special instruments; and its 
accurate estimation on the basis of ob- 
servation can be achieved only by highly 
trained psychologists. 


Words and Tests 


Authoritarianism is but one of many 
conceptions that go to make up the tech- 
nical baggage of the personality theorists. 
This technical baggage should not be a 
source of pride. If we knew enough, we 
would probably be able to have our say 
simply and in plain language. But given 
the task of explaining consistent behavior, 
of finding underlying connections among 
apparently unrelated surface events, we 
must use hypothetical constructs, invent 
terms, and do a certain amount of talking 
to ourselves. 
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But in speaking of the everyday be- 
havior of students, particularly of those 
kinds of behavior that must be evaluated, 
we can just as well use ordinary words. 
For example, my favorite terms from the 
Vassar work—‘“authoritarianism,” “im- 
pulse expression,” “developmental status,” 
and the like—could be translated, given 
a bit of time, into terms of ability in so 
far as the reference was to observable be- 
havior. There would be, for example, in 
addition to familiar intellectual abilities 
and various kinds of artistic abilities, 
the ability to achieve accurate social per- 
ceptions, the ability to see oneself as 
others do, the ability to control one’s 
emotional impulses, and so on. 

Personality “tests” of the sort we have 
used are aids to investigation. They are 
not measures of traits that ought to be 
added to measures of ability when it 
comes to making decisions affecting stu- 
dents. The purpose of personality meas- 
ures is to test hypotheses that grow out of 
personality theory; and where students 
are concerned, the purpose of personality 
theory is to deepen our understanding; 
not to supply a different set of terms in 
which to evaluate them. It may be added 
in this same connection that there is no 
need for any large number of teachers to 
trouble themselves with the technical as- 
pects of the study of personality. There 
can be a perfectly good college in which 
a large proportion of the faculty devotes 
itself exclusively to teaching the special 
subjects of proper professional concern- 
But some educators must become familiar 
with the facts and the theories of pet 
sonality and its development. Otherwise, 
it is hard to see how a total educational 
environment can be intelligently planned. 


A Case of Development 

I want now to consider briefly a ae 
that may illustrate something of what 
mean. I am thinking of a young woman 


whom I knew well as she went through 
cand who changed radically over 
bikeycar period. As a freshman, she 
was @ perfect example of what we used 
to call the peer-group-oriented girl. She 
arrived at college in the company of 
friends whom she had known at school. 
Arrangements had already been made for 
her to room with some of these girls, and 
on a corridor with other girls like them. 
She and some of her friends spent the 
first evening at college playing bridge in 
comfort and relaxation, knowing that 
they were all right, that they had already 
mastered this new situation and probably 
would master others, without being 
changed by them, as they went through 
college. These were private school girls. 
They exhibited what might be called the 
“private-school-girl’s complex,” a person- 
ality configuration marked by a sense of 
superiority to most other people, a readi- 
ness to abide by the strict discipline of 
the school when external control is 
needed but to ignore it in favor of their 
own group norms when it is safe to do 
so, and an inclination to look at college- 
going as an expression of status rather 
than as a means for personal development. 
In their relations with adults these girls 
are polite, poised, well-behaved; they do 
exactly what is expected but no more, 
and they thus keep the faculty at a dis- 
tance and insure that they will not be 
really touched by the educational offer- 
ings of the college. 

Knowing many such girls, I expected 
little of our subject. It turned out, how- 
ever, that when she was a senior, she had 
changed radically according to our test 
scores. From being relatively high on 
authoritarianism as a freshman, she had 
moved to a position in the lowest quarter 
of her class; and from being low on “im- 
pulse expression”—that is, the inclination 
to express impulses in behavior or in 
conscious phantasy—she had moved from 


the lowest quarter of her class to the 
highest. She was very much aware of 
changes in herself, and could describe 
them convincingly. A girl who appeared 
in the beginning to be rather unpromis- 
ing as a scholar, she had now taken hold 
in a social science discipline and been 
offered a most attractive fellowship for 
graduate study. Asked what had caused 
the change, she said, “Well, it was all 
due to Mr. A.” Mr. A was a teacher who 
knew how to talk to these girls. He was 
able to relate his material to matters that 
were of genuine interest and concern to 
them, to hitch his world onto theirs in 
a way that made both worlds come alive. 
Our subject often felt that he was really 
talking to her and about things that were 
close to the center of her major preoc- 
cupations. He was an attractive chap 
undoubtedly—not particularly so physi- 
cally, but he had enthusiasm and mag- 
netism, and he was willing to reveal him- 
self as a person. Perhaps he was in 

in winning the girls over. He was often 
seen about the campus in situations other 
than the classroom, at the center of a 
group of girls, one of whom was usually 
our subject. 


The Core Relationship 

The time came when the students dis- 
covered that this teacher’s contract was 
not going to be renewed. Our subject was 
one of a group of girls who now worked 
for his retention, circulating a petition 
and interviewing numerous faculty mem- 
bers and administrators. She had found 
a hero and a cause. It was a dramatic 
and thorough involvement. 

It turned out that her relationship with 
this teacher became the basis for change 
in this girl’s relationships with her peers. 
It led to her being able to break away 
from the rather constricting peer culture 
in which she had been immersed, or sub- 
merged, for two and a half years. Be- 
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cause of her attachment to an adult whose 
authority could be set in opposition to 
what her fellow students stood for, it 
was now possible for her to support a 
break from them on the basis of her own 
intelligence and knowledge. Her new re- 
lationship could reward the exercise of 
her awakened critical powers. I would 
put it down as a general rule that stu- 
dents cannot go against the value systems 
of their peers unless there are rewarding 
attachments to adults—and with an ac- 
companying intellectual understanding 
which shows the superiority of the adult 
system. 

With these processes at work in our 
subject, she could look elsewhere for 
friends and relationships. She made an 
entirely new set of friends, who sup- 
ported the new value system that she 
acquired through her relationship with 
Mr. A. And because her relationship with 
this one teacher opened the way to all 
teachers, she was able to have essentially 
equalitarian relationships with a number 
of them. 

It is important to note that in our sub- 
ject’s psychological household, her peer- 
group had essentially the same role that 
her parents had had. The peer-group pro- 
vided the emotional support for values 
and beliefs that had been acquired auto- 
matically in chidhood and sustained by 
family and the local community. It is be- 
cause the peer-group represents, most 
essentially, the traditional value system 
(behind it stands the more or less in- 
ternalized parents of childhood with their 
power to punish or to goad) that the in- 
fluence of this group can be countered 
only by adults—singly or in community 
—and by the developing self-awareness 
and critical power of the student himself. 

It should be noted, too, that this was 
a drama of the intellect and of the 
spirit. There was never any reference to 
the physical attractiveness of Mr. A, 
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although our subject made it clear that 
she liked him—and his wife. Everything 
was played out in the realms of intel- 
lectual interest and of intellectual and 
moral controversy; and one might say 
that this made the whole affair all the 
more passionate. 

The moral of my story is that a stu- 
dent’s behavior in respect to his social 
group and to student culture, his re- 
lationships with his teachers, his behavior 
in the classroom, and his reactions to the 
content of courses, all are closely related; 
they are related in the sense that all ex- 
press—all are in part determined by— 
the same organization of underlying pro- 
cesses in the personality. To further the 
understanding of these processes and 
their manifestations in behavior is the 
function of personality theory. 


Thinking vs Alienation 

Let us take another example. Recently, 
I visited a southern college where I was 
told that the students were on the whole 
very bright but afraid to think. This was 
meant quite literally. They were afraid 
that thinking would lead to their aliena- 
tion from their culture. And there was 
recognition of the fact that if one is 
afraid to think about some things, then 
for all practical purposes, one is afraid 
to think about almost anything. We need 
not, in considering this state of affairs, 
limit ourselves to. students in southern 
schools. I have encountered the same 
phenomenon in seniors at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Very probably in all our leading 
colleges there are young men or young 
women who have a very clear concep- 
tion of what life for them will be after 
they have graduated; they are quite cer- 
tain that this life is going to be rewarding 
and that it will be theirs as long as they 
do nothing to upset the applecart. As 
long as they are willing to participate in 
the style of life that can be anticipated, 


not allowing themselves to be critical of 
it or to kick over the traces, they “have 
it made.” One can almost see the wheels 
turning as these students asked themselves 
whether they should permit themselves to 
be influenced by this teacher with these 
ideas, or to commit themselves to this 
or that ideal of the college. They act as 
if they knew that giving in on one point, 
or opening themselves to the influence of 
one teacher, would threaten the whole 
structure of beliefs and values according 
to which they live and propose to go 
on living. This is clearly the situation of 
a student who comes from a family that 
is upholding traditional southern preju- 
dices, but let us remember that it is also 
true of some students virtually every- 
where. These students are the nonthink- 
ers, and the great educational task is to 
free them of their fear-born parochialism. 
Doing so is not just a matter of getting 
hold of some deep-lying psychological 
motive, using it to make them want so 
much to think that they will do so de- 
spite its fearsome consequences. There is 
also the possibility that one can pene- 
trate these structures by strictly academic 
or intellectual means. 

At another southern college some of 
the faculty and I were talking about au- 
thoritarianism and how it might be re- 
duced by educational means. I suggested 
that if we succeed in teaching people to 
think in quantitative terms—to think in 
terms of variability, probability, and the 
like, thus making it impossible for them 
to think in terms of rigid categories— 
then we will reduce scores on our au- 
thoritarianism scales. This led one of the 
teachers to say to me later that she had 
now a fresh appreciation of the possi- 
bilities in lecturing. She explained that 
she lectured in psychological statistics and 
had had the usual feeling that many of 
the students were not getting it and that 
most of the others could take it or leave 


it alone. But one day, after a class in 
which she had been lecturing on prob- 
ability, she encountered one of her stu- 
dents in a corner, crying. This young 
woman was willing to talk to a sympa- 
thetic listener, and it turned out that she 
was crying because, as she said, she didn’t 
know what to think any longer. She felt 
that her whole belief system was crum- 
bling. She realized, we may well suppose, 
that if she went along with this teacher 
and thought about quantitative distinc- 
tions among things, or about human vari- 
ability, or in terms of what was probably 
true and probably untrue, she would have 
to give up those rigid categories which 
up until now she had used in facing the 
world. 

This is saying, I think, that an intel- 
lectual change can ramify throughout the 
whole personality and initiate changes in 
fundamental structures. If it is really 
true that a person with an authoritarian 
personality structure has difficulty in 
learning certain aspects of mathematics 
and science, it is also true that if one suc- 
ceeds in teaching some mathematics and 
science to some students, one can thereby 
modify an authoritarian structure in the 
personality. Let those teachers who want 
to influence their students through the 
presentation of subject matter take heart; 
and let those teachers who do not want to 
upset their students, but only to train 
them in some specialty, be aware of the 
fact that they are living dangerously. 
Ideas implanted at times when there is 

ial readiness for them can have far- 
reaching effects. 


Senior Portrait 

I want to come now to some consider- 
ation of the senior. In planning a senior 
center or other programs for seniors, we 
should take fully into account what the 
senior is like. Obviously, his responses to 
our plans and undertakings will depend 
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in considerable part upon what is going 
on within him. 

In the first place, it is well to remember 
that the senior is in many important ways 
like all other people. He certainly de- 
velops in accordance with principles that 
hold generally. He, like everyone else, is 
open to further development. Whether 
or not he does develop depends upon the 
conditions that are brought to bear. 
Again, in seniors as in other people, de- 
velopment is progressive. There is an 
order of events according to which cer- 
tain things have to happen before other 
things become possible. For a develop- 
mental change to occur, there must be 
a certain readiness, but the change does 
not depend upon the existence of that 
readiness by itself but in addition, upon 
some kind of intervention from outside. 

Then we may compare seniors with 
other students. It is possible to list a 
number of ways in which seniors are 
more advanced than other students. We 
have reported, for example, on the basis 
of research at Vassar, that seniors as com- 
pared with lower classmen are more so- 
phisticated, more flexible in thinking, 
more tolerant, freer in the use of imagi- 
nation—to mention but a few differen- 
tiating characteristics. For our present 
purposes, the important thing to note is 
that curves representing developmental 
change in college tend to level off after 
the beginning of the junior year. The 
suggestion is that most of what happens 
developmentally happens during the first 
two years of college, and that a little 
more happens in the third year than in 
the fourth. This seems to mean that stu- 
dents become adapted to the college. 
They have learned the ropes; and after 
a couple of years, they get to a place 
where challenges are not sufficient to 
induce developmental changes. The phe- 
nomenon is most pronounced in seniors, 
who as far as development is concerned, 
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appear to be resting on their laurels. 

There is also evidence, although I con- 
fess it comes mainly from studies of 
young women, that the levelling off that 
begins in the junior year tends to persist 
during the first four or five years after 
graduation from college. Here the sug- 
gestion is that once a person has entered 
the world of affairs and accepted the 
responsibilities of a job and a family, it is 
difficult for him to develop further be- 
cause his social roles require that he go 
on being what he is. 

We do well, then, to consider anew 
what can be done about the senior year. 
The year that stands as the last chance to 
develop before accepting the restraints 
and responsibilities of adult life is the 
year in which the least development in 
fact occurs, presumably for want of 
sufficient stimulation and challenge. 


Major Opportunities 


In the case of the man, at least, it 
seems that the most important thing 
about the developmental stage of the 
senior is that he has now attained a sense 
of identity with respect to his vocation. 
This is rather unlike what we find with 
most college women. The senior male, 
then, should be free to look to other areas 
of life in a way that he could not before, 
when he was totally preoccupied with 
achieving a sense of vocational identity. 

It is important to note, however, that 
we should here expect individual dif- 
ferences of great importance. It stands 
to reason that different people reach 
different stages of development at differ- 
ent times. And since development 1s pro- 
gressive in its nature, we should expect 
that a senior who has not yet achieved 
a sense of security about what he is going 
to do must of necessity continue the 
search for identity throughout the senior 
year. Different seniors must be in quite 
different situations in this respect. Some 
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will be happily looking forward to the 
actual practice of a profession, whereas 
others will be struggling to find their vo- 
cation. We have to reckon with the fact 
that if certain kinds of things have not 
been accomplished by the time one gets 
to be a senior, they still must be accom- 
plished sooner or later, or else higher 
levels of development will not be pos- 
sible. If, for example, a senior is still as 
high on authoritarianism as he was as a 
freshman, we cannot expect him to de- 
velop much further mentally until his 
authoritarianism has been overcome. All 
education must be in some part remedial; 
we must get used to the fact that some 
students will haye to be brought to an 
appropriate state of readiness before we 
can induce the development that is to be 
expected in people of their age or status. 

One way to present seniors with an 
appropriate challenge, then, is to ask them 
to do a certain amount of orienting and 
counseling of freshmen. I have several 
things in mind. In the first place, I would 
like to see seniors become expert in the 
sociology and social psychology of their 
own colleges and to pass this knowledge 
along to entering freshmen. Seniors, of 
course, offer a certain amount of this 
kind of instruction anyway, though us- 
ually it is interlaced with their own cyni- 
cism. I do not mean that they should 
simply adopt our values and dogmas and 
pass these along to freshmen. I mean, 
rather, that an intellectual analysis of 
what goes on in the college should be 
made, and that genuine knowledge of 
campus life should be made available to 
freshmen. Seniors, working with faculty 
and others, should become familiar with 
all the new literature on college peer 
groups, student culture, student-faculty 
relations, what the administration is up 
against or up to, how the curriculum is 
made, etc. Let them be wise men in the 
eyes of the freshmen, but let their repu- 


tations be based in knowledge that comes 
from systematic study of the college 
community and from efforts to under- 
stand the processes of their own educa- 
tion. If we move far enough in this di- 
rection, everything about the college can 
become the object of intellectual analysis; 
and the usual barriers between the aca- 
demic, which is sometimes called intel- 
lectual, and the other activities of the 
college can thus be reduced. 

In the second place, we should explore 
the possibilities of having seniors do some 
teaching or help with the teaching of 
academic subjects. Harold Taylor has 
suggested it would be a good thing if 
advanced students from northern col- 
leges undertook teaching assignments in 
southern Negro colleges. There are at 
present some exchanges of students be- 
tween colleges of these two types. It 
would be surprising to me if the students 
who went to the South did not find 
themselves doing a certain amount of 
teaching. 

I am thinking of seniors and freshmen 
on the same campus; and I am proposing 
a kind of domestic Peace Corps in micro- 
cosm in which some members of a com- 
munity take it upon themselves to help 
other members. Seniors may tutor fresh- 
men or participate in seminars or discus- 
sions, showing freshmen how educated 
men conduct themselves in these set- 
tings. They can be discussion leaders or 
they can be teaching assistants. It should 
not be difficult to work out arrangements 
for these activities. 


Slave Labor Tabooed 

I am not thinking here primarily of 
helping freshmen or of helping faculty 
with their enormous teaching burden; I 
am thinking rather of helping seniors. 
The example offered in the beginning was 
intended to suggest that if we invite 
seniors to worry about freshmen, they 
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gain a new awareness of themselves. Like 
the mother who relives her adolescence 
through that of her daughter, the senior 
who works closely with freshmen will 
recall his own freshman self; he will see 
it in a new light and incorporate this new 
conception into his personality. 

Happily for some of us, when seniors 
look back over their college careers and 
think of how things might have been 
better, they commonly dwell upon the 
humanistic studies they have missed. 
They should be told that it is never too 
late, and that if they wish to obtain 
mastery of a content area they can do 
no better than undertake to teach it. 

But probably most important would be 
a change in the student’s relationships 
with faculty members. It has often been 
said that students never understand their 
teachers until they become teachers them- 
selves. Let us speed the process of under- 
standing. Let us give seniors a taste of 
colleagueship, a sense of what it might 
mean to participate as equals in the 
activities of the faculty. 

I have seen it happen that when 
seniors were taken on as teaching as- 
sistants they immediately began to behave 
as adults. This is important, but it has 
seemed to me that when this happens 
with just a handful of students at one 
institution, they are put under something 
of a strain. The movement into adulthood 
may be too abrupt and bring alienation 
from fellow students, It would be better 
if their teaching activities were institu- 
tionalized and performed on a large 
scale. This would create a student-faculty 
community in which no student had 
adulthood too suddenly thrust upon him. 

A true community is one in which 
the more advanced people feel some re- 
sponsibility for helping other people. And 
a good way for students to learn some- 
thing of the social and human purposes of 
intelligence is to create situations in which 
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they can be helpful to others. I must 
lapse for a moment into autobiography. 
As a college student, one of the most 
rewarding experiences I had was that of 
helping the football players with their 
lessons so that they could stay in school 
and on the team. This seemed to me an 
enormously important use of my knowl- 
edge and intelligence, such as they were. 
I felt richly rewarded by the boys’ heart- 
felt appreciation and grew significantly 
because of it. 

In that community the social distinc- 
tion between the eggheads and the others 
was not very important. The football 
players were very happy that one of 
their number could get the stuff that was 
being handed out in class, and I can as- 
sure you that this particular one of their 
number felt that to be rewarded by his 
peers for intellectual activity meant far 
more than being approved of by his 
parents or teachers. I suspect that most 
college students would react this way in 
similar circumstances. 


The Seamless Community 

If we arrange things so that the intel- 
lectual activities of students really con- 
tribute something to the community 1n 
which they live—rather than stand as 
the means by which they advance them- 
selves at the expense of their friends and 
neighbors—we would at once promote 
the intellectual life and the values of 
decency and social responsibility. The 
intellectual in our society is much too 
alienated from his community, and much 
too defensive in consequence. Feeling 
that he is not understood or appreciated, 
he mutters contemptuously about itor 
getherness” and sinks more deeply into 
isolation and meanness. I think this 1s 
most likely to happen to a person W o 
has never had an experience in whic 
his best intellectual endeavor became 4 
part of a group enterprise so that its social 


meaning and relevance became apparent 
to him. I would like to see us, therefore, 
create situations in which the more able 
and advanced students can be helpful to 
some of their fellows. Perhaps we may 
thus reduce somewhat the purely com- 
petitive and self-secking aspects of our 
educational system. And perhaps we may 
thus develop in students the sense of 
social responsibility on which in turn, 
the community depends. 

It is an odd thing, often commented 
upon by James Coleman and others, that 
it is very hard for us to contrive arrange- 
ments in which intellectual endeavors are 
carried out by teams or accompanied by 
a team spirit. Research work does, of 
course, often have this aspect, but it is 
rare that undergraduates are able to take 
part in activity of this sort. Perhaps those 
who work on the school paper learn 
something of intellectual cooperation, 
but by and large, in hard academic work 
it is every man for himself. Probably our 
accent on free enterprise serves our need 
to evaluate and allocate students better 
than it serves our purpose of educating 
them. 

This leads me to make just one remark 
about fraternities. Why is it that fra- 
ternities are so persistent? Why don’t 
they just give up in the face of all the 
Opposition and criticism they encounter? 
It must be because fraternities serve some 
very genuine and legitimate needs of 
students. It is not all just status and ex- 
clusiveness, For many students, surely, the 
need to have close associates who can be 
trusted, and for whom sacrifices can be 
Made, is very strong. I was reminded of 
this on my visit to the South, where I 
became very much aware once again of 
the clash of cultures in this country. In 
the South, the human community is 
very much alive and enormously impor- 
tant. People are accepted and valued un- 
Conditionally; the black sheep or under- 


achiever is not rejected; family solidarity, 
friendship, fraternity still matter a great 
deal—often more than success or status. 
There is still a sharp contrast with Yankee 
mercantilism, the hard-headed, hard-bar- 
gaining, puritanical, competitive system in 
which people as well as things are evalu- 
ated in terms of what they can be ex- 
changed for. Nowhere is the old Yankee 
spirit more persistent than in northern 
colleges and universities—the last of the 
nineteenth century “enterprises” —where, 
as Howard Becker has pointed out, 
grades have for students the functions 
of money in the larger society and where 
the marketable professor is the one who 
publishes. What the southern states are 
to the whole body politic, the fraternities 
are to the colleges and universities. Prob- 
ably the Civil War is not really going to 
be won; but we may hope for a synthesis 
that embodies the best elements of the 
two cultures. 


Fraternity Leverage 

One way to deal with the fraternities 
is to make them the scenes of our strong- 
est efforts to create intellectual com- 
munities. For my part, if I were to under- 
take on an experimental basis the integra- 
tion of living and learning, I would just 
as soon start with the fraternity as with 
any other group. I would win the co- 
operation of the leadership of a fra- 
ternity, and I would invite them to help 
in the education of their younger mem- 
bers and in the turning of the existing 
social organization into a community of 
teachers and learners—or teacher-learn- 
ers. 
If students are as resistant to learning as 
is often said, then the success of this 
experiment would make fraternities so 
unattractive that they would wither on 
the vine. If, as I am suggesting, fra- 
ternities are expressions of pre-industrial- 
ized humanity—often abortive, extremist, 
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infantile expressions, to be sure—and 
many students desire learning in propor- 
tion as it is integrated with human and 
social purposes, then the success of the 
experiment would put an end to our wor- 
ries about our fraternities. 

A final word about educational experi- 
mentation. The role of science in the 
study of higher education is to help in- 
struct us in how things can be done 
better. We will never learn how things 
can be done better unless we innovate. In 
experimenting with students or any 
other human beings, we do not under- 
take a new program unless we have very 
good reason to believe that it will benefit 
all concerned. Then we try and see 
whether or not it in fact has the pre- 
dicted benefits. 

The so-called “Hawthorne effect” is 
very important in educational experi- 
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mentation. One begins an educational ex- 
periment; people get excited, and of 
course one gets positive results. It turns 
out that things are now better in the 
group that took part in the experiment 
than in other groups, not because of the 
particular methods that were introduced, 
but because experimentation itself created 
so much excitement, interest, and good 
will that students naturally performed 
better. This seems to me an excellent rea- 
son for experimenting. Actually, a little 
methodological sophistication that takes 
the Hawthorne effect into account can 
assure that we learn something of the 
results of differing educational proce- 
dures. So let us obtain the benefits of 
experimentation right now, both in the 
form of increased enthusiasm and excite- 
ment on the campus and in the form of 
more systematic knowledge. 


GAYLE PRIVETTE 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Transcendent functioning 


FOR SOME TIME, education has been en- 
chanted by the astonishing fruits of 
technology as a means of tapping the 
present but ordinarily unused powers of 
students. Yet the suspicion that the solu- 
tion lies in people—teachers and students 
—has remained lurking beneath our in- 
fatuations with audio-visual aids, TV, 
teaching machines, and the new media. 
The concern with technological devices 
implies a belief that students and humans 
in general possess powers that ordinarily 
are unused and perhaps unusable except 
under certain conditions, Modal func- 
tioning, the level at which most people 
function most of the time, appears far 
below the best that is possible. To begin, 
it may repay us simply to look at some 
situations in which persons have per- 
formed in ways that transcend the usual 
or predictable. 


Intellectual Transcendence 

A boy, whose measured 1Q of less than 
80 was consistent with the evaluation of 
his intellectual powers given by his 
teachers, became fascinated by an engi- 
Neer and vowed to become an engineer 
himself. With single-hearted zeal, he 
tackled his studies and was admitted to 
and received a bachelor’s degree from a 
creditable college of engineering? One 
must give thanks that he did not confer 
with a conscientious vocational counselor 


ak G. R. Swann. Personal communication, 
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in the ninth grade! Expected behavior in 
this situation would be leaving school at 
age 16. The academic or intellectual 
achievement that occurred went well be- 
yond the expected; therefore, it may 
properly be called transcendent func- 
tioning. Intensely committed to his goal, 
the boy allowed nothing to come be- 
tween himself and it. 

While this situation illustrates a con- 
spicuous and long-range effort of high- 
level functioning, there are examples of 
transcendent functioning that are experi- 
enced, although perhaps rarely, by most 
people. During the preparation of a text- 
book, the writing was slow and effortful 
for the author until a student’s question 
threw the central problem into focus 
or triggered the “click.” Then ideas came, 
concepts fell into place, and the book 
was written? Most, if not all stu- 
dents, have had experiences of muddling 


25. M. Jourard. Personal communication, 
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With all the talk of “the fullest realization 
of potentialities” as an educational goal, it is a 
trifle odd that we have paid so little attention 
to the known fact that most of us, most of the 
time, use only a small fraction of our talents 
and capacities. In this discussion, Miss Privette, 
assistant. professor of education, University 
of Florida, invites our concern for this problem 
and the bits of thought and research that so 
far illuminate it. Her article is extensively re- 
vised from a presentation in 1 962 to the Florida 
Psychological Association at Miami Beach, and 
she acknowledges with gratitude the stimulus 
and criticism of Professor Sidney M. Jourard. 
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through huge quantities of material while 
preparing for examinations or trying to 
begin a term paper until the “click” 
happened. Then muddling was trans- 
formed into purposeful understanding 
and the material became an object of 
fascination. The radio across the hall, the 
snoring roommate, and heavy eyelids 
were no longer constantly active ob- 
stacles to concentration and productivity. 
The creativity and high-level concentra- 
tion following the “click” transcend the 
level of functioning that could have been 
predicted by the immediately preceding 
mediocre achievement. The “click” seems 
to signify the reunification of a self that 
had been divided by conflict. This is a 
conflict between creative absorption with 
the objective and the distracting influence 
of obstacles. When the “click” happens, 
the creative resources of the writer or 
student are released for more effective 
pursuit of the task. 


And in the Spirit 

Outside the realm of intellect, one also 
finds significant clues to the conditions 
that allow a person to function in ways 
that transcend habitual or predictable be- 
havior. Consider Frankl’s description of 
his years in concentration camp. The 
odds were against survival. Nutrition, 
sanitation, and morale were minimal. The 
expected outcome—and the usual out- 
come—was death. But he and a few 
others lived (7). Shackleton and his men 
spent days on an open boat in below-zero 
weather. Their clothes stayed frozen; 
their caloric intake was unbelieveably 
low. In spite of what seemed no chance 
for survival, they survived (77). To live, 
when conditions make death probable 
and even predictable, is transcendent 
functioning. Frankl, borrowing from 
Nietzsche, has said, “He who knows a 
Why of living surmounts almost every 


How” (7). 
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Medical and pharmacological journals 
report the placebo effect. Headaches go 
away and pains disappear following doses 
of pink pills filled only with sugar (5). 
Without benefit of medicine or drugs 
that effect observable bodily changes, 
people have become well or rid of dis- 
comfort in response to suggestion in the 
form of placebos. In situations which 
ordinarily entail pain or illness, getting 
well or attaining reasonable comfort illus- 
trates transcendent functioning. With 
the placebo effect, it seems noteworthy 
that the person must have faith in the 
administrator of the symbol and be- 
lieve that the desired effect is possible 


2). 

Maslow (z3) and Landsman (z0) have 
recognized a level of psychological ex- 
periencing that surpasses the usual level 
in intensity, meaningfulness, and richness 
in their studies of peak experiences and 
positive human experience. Quite often, 
these peak moments occur in familiar, 
commonplace settings. After leaving the 
same building after work each day for 
weeks, one may become inexplicably 
caught by the overwhelming beauty of 
the pine trees silhouetted against a mag- 
nificent sunset, be awestruck by the flash 
of recognition of human greatness in the 
face of a familiar person, or, after 
months of resentment, feel deep compas- 
sion and tenderness for a person who has 
used his position of authority to brow- 
beat and humiliate. The darker experi- 
ences of sorrow, loneliness, and suffering 
can be rich in meaning. Frankl recog- 
nizes attitudinal value that can be 
experienced in suffering (7). In full 
awareness of his loneliness, a person can 
find gratitude for the meaningful expert- 
ences of true relatedness in his past and 
meet the future reaching-out of humans 
with his own outstretched hands. Peak 
experiences are moments of transcendent 
functioning in which a person is uncom- 
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monly open to meaning and significance 
in his life. 


The Force of Love 

So much has been said—and there is 
so much to say—about the transforming 
power of love. The acclamation of love 
has ranged from jukebox endorsement to 
profoundly moving testimonies of heroic 
figures throughout history, attributing 
their great successes to the love and sup- 
port of their mates. To love and be loved 
deeply causes one to become acutely 
aware of his powers. Mates who stay in 
love in marriage seem to function con- 
sistently on a level higher than most peo- 
ple. Perhaps others become no longer 
able to use their potential powers because 
they no longer feel strong mutual love; 
or perhaps the awareness of usable power 
which accompanies love is too strong, 
and in order to quiet the frightening 
openness of the creative spirit, love too 
must be muffled, When that inner level 
of being, the existence of which one has 
only perhaps suspected, is met by this 
unknown part of another being, the two 
persons are irrevocably bound. They 
have no choice. They, as elective affini- 
ties, once in contact, enter into and re- 
main in combination. Frankl has said that 
a man can be polygamous only until he 
knows himself bound to a woman; then 
polygamy is impossible (6). Those rare 
Marriages that are monogamous in this 
sense may be considered transcendent 
functioning. 

Survival in the face of probable death, 
the placebo effect, peak experiences, an 
mature love are all relevant to the educa- 
tional situation. In each of the cases that 
have been cited, people unaided by out- 
side agents somehow have been able to 
release powers that were within them- 
Selves, allowing performances that trans- 
cend the expected, the probable, or the 
Predictable. It seems reasonable to assume 


that human beings universally possess 
powers in all areas of functioning that 
are only partially used in their ordinary 
functioning. 

Jourard (8, 9) has made an inclusive 
enumeration of factors which seem to be 
involved in the transcendent functioning 
which entails “great joy, great enthusi- 
asm, passionate dedication . . . which un- 
folds... productive potential .. . (with) 
more focused and effective utilization of 
energies and problem-solving abilities.” 
He mentions meaning, desire to live, pur- 
pose, feeling cared for, a sense of iden- 
tity, having one’s individuality respected 
and acknowledged, love from a signifi- 
cant other, a teacher’s or leader's inspira- 
tion, success in a challenging task, receipt 
of honest and spontaneous praise, inter- 
pretation of events, absorbing interest, 
intense commitment to some goal or 
values, faith or confidence in a person, 
God, or a symbol, and the rich satisfac- 
tion of needs for love, security, esteem, 
sex, etc. 

In each of these observations, one finds 
that self and other in their uniqueness 
are brought into effective union in a way 
that involves full commitment to the 
other and maintains a strong sense of 
identity. The other may be a person, 
task, or goal. Effective union is illus- 
trated in the paradox of a complete and 
full love relationship. Two people feel 
themselves to be one person; and in the 
same instant (as an infant comes to dif- 
ferentiate his ego by experiencing “me 
and outside”), each is acutely aware of 
the other and of his own identity as self 
against other—self in relationship with 
other. Effective union involves commit- 
ment to the other, which in turn implies 
love, absorbing interest, or fascination. 


Self and Focus 
Only when self and other are left in 
sharp focus are they free to come to- 
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gether in meaningful relationship. The 
object, the other—a person, task, or goal 
—must be brought into focus; such fo- 
cusing renders obstacles powerless. It can 
also happen that the removal of obstacles 
permits focusing to occur. Sharp focus- 
ing is the necessary precondition of 
transcendent functioning. In perceptual 
terms, as the figure stands out, the ground 
fades; and when the ground fades, the 
figure may then stand out (4). With the 
sharp focusing of an object, the unex- 
pected or improbable is declared possible 
in a language that is meaningful to the 
person. It seems that in modal function- 
ing, the figure is never clearly and fully 
in focus. 

Man constantly responds on all levels 
of awareness to everything that has ex- 
istential reality to him. Bringing an object 
into clear, sharp focus calls forth or per- 
haps even demands full response. Buber 
(3) suggests that an encounter with an- 
other demands full response. In defining 
his concept of inclusion, Buber has said 
that if a man in caressing 2 woman ever 
once feels what she feels—from beneath 
her skin—while also feeling with his own 
hand, he has to—he must—love her. 
With the fading of peripheral objects, a 
person no longer must respond diffusely 
but acts wholely or “of a piece.” This 
way of responding appears similar to the 
attainment of the Tao as it is described 
by Watts (77) in his investigation of 
Eastern philosophies. Watts characterizes 
the Tao as the spontaneous way whereby 
living is much like a graceful dance with 
step following step, naturally and appro- 
priately. Tunnel vision and its con- 
comitant behavior, although sometimes 
bizarre, form a magnificent caricature of 
clear, sharp focus on one object and con- 
comitant transcendent functioning. 

Full focusing seems to happen in two 
ways. First, the object—the other—may 
have so much intrinsic fascination for a 
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person that the power of obstacles wilts. 
A crisis may catapult an object of great 
worth into a perspective that reveals its 
value for the observer. Or a goal previ- 
ously evaluated as improbable suddenly 
may be seen as possible. In this latter 
case, obstacles or the psychological sig- 
nificance of obstacles may be removed, 
allowing full focus upon the single ob- 
ject. There are several areas of obstacles 
that are frequent barriers to focus. 

Maslow (72) suggests a large area of 
obstructions in his concept of self- 
actualization with a need hierarchy. Mas- 
low’s self-actualizing people apparently 
ascended the hierarchy by need satisfac- 
tion. He hypothesizes that only when 
prepotent needs are satisfied can self- 
actualization take place. (Self-actualiza- 
tion may be conceived as the condition 
which allows and is identified by fre- 
quent occurrences of transcendent func- 
tioning.) In the formulation of his need 
hierarchy, Maslow uses the label “uni- 
versal needs” for what cannot accurately 
be termed absolute prerequisites for self- 
actualization. Viktor Frankl seems to 
meet his qualifications, yet Frankl surely 
lacked what is considered sufficient need 
satisfaction by Maslow’s standards. The 
blocking power of physical, psychologi- 
cal, and social deprivation assumes sig- 
nificance in proportion to the relative 
attention and consequent energy applied 
in its direction. 


Impairments of Vision 

Other obstructions to full focus are 
found in psychological involvement with 
associated or irrelevant matter and in 
internalized evaluations that a person has 
about the object before him. Such mental 
processes as the memory of the pleasant 
or unpleasant event during the previous 
hour, anticipation and planning, an 
problem-solving all share in a person $ 
psychological field at any given time. 


Evaluations of an object as worthless, 
improbable, wrong, or likely to produce 
bad results prevent its selection as an ob- 
ject for full focus. This immediately can 
be seen as valuable for the individual and 
society—even to the level of survival. 
Such preformed evaluations, however, 
are inaccurate in many instances and 
block the accomplishment of many de- 
sirable tasks. 

Our society is full of traps which pro- 
mote an opacity and practically guaran- 
tee that modal vision will be blurred 
vision. For instance, we become accus- 
tomed to contradictions that are never 
reconciled but compromised. Church- 
goers and humanists profess allegiance to 
love as an ethical imperative; but in prac- 
tice, it seems more respectable to ignore 
one’s neighbor. One may talk with him 
about TV or barbecue pits but seldom 
discover what he fears, what he needs, 
what is important to him, what makes 
him happy, what makes him cry. The 
trap that dulls the senses is not the fact 
that people endorse love yet fail to make 
it real in their lives, but the fact that they 
fail to recognize this contradiction. Love 
comes to be defined as something less 
than real caring, and personal interac- 
tions are described as having more mean- 
ing than they actually have. The dis- 
crepancy is never acknowledged. 

Schools make a sizeable contribution 
to the impairment of vision. Not only is 
little done in them to foster curiosity or 
the pursuit of fascination, but measures 
are taken to put a stop to wondering 
about unexplored possibilities by indoc- 
trinating the student with belief in the 
infallibility of the printed word. The un- 
acknowledged ambiguities and contradic- 
tions in our educational institutions speed 
the growth of psychological cataracts, 
blurring vision. Students come to expect 
not to understand things which are well 
within the realm of understanding. The 


assumption that answers can be graded 
as right or wrong is treated as a certainty 
by most teachers, and students come to 
define “improbable” as “impossible,” thus 
dulling their sensitivity to superficially 
covered possibility. 

The point that is relevant here is that 
social institutions, by glossing over con- 
tradictions, initiate the immature into a 
society that believes peering through a 
glass darkly is 20/20 vision. Children 
often call attention to contradictions and 
accurately interpret simple but badly 
mangled statements that are patently ob- 
scured by adults. The obstructions to 
clear, sharp focus do not seem to be 
merely the product of individual neu- 
roses, concurrent mental processes, or 
unfulfilled needs, but are partly cultural 
phenomena that are transmitted from 
generation to generation. 


The Search for Value 

It has been said that transcendent 
functioning follows full, unobstructed 
focus upon an object. Several methods of 
promoting more frequent ventures of 
transcendent functioning present them- 
selves—some shining through with more 
intrinsic fascination than others. First, by 
continuing to investigate universal hu- 
man needs, one area of obstacles can be 
dealt with more effectively. Living in a 
way that supplies fulfillment and satisfac- 
tion maximizes the chances for trans- 
cendent functioning to occur. Because 
these universal needs, when unfulfilled, 
have varying significance as obstacles, 
Allport’s suggestion for morphogenic 
methods is applicable (7). Psychotherapy 
is aimed at identifying for removal in- 
ternal obstacles which block the full 
meeting—or perhaps Buber’s “encounter” 
—of the person with both tasks and 
other persons. Education is an institution 
that can lead to more effective attempts 
to fulfill a person’s particular needs. Ef- 
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fort spent helping students understand 
themselves as persons and their social 
environment probably is rewarded by the 
increased ability to respond to academic 
subject matter in an effective and crea- 
tive manner. 

In addition to attempting the removal 
of obstacles that bar a student's full, clear 
focus upon academic objects, attention 
might well be spent in attempting to 
make objects valuable enough to over- 
power obstacles. Shaw (76) has sug- 
gested for industrial organizations that 
work situations be planned to allow per- 
sons the opportunity of functioning out- 
side the narrow limits set by job defini- 
tions. He proposes that individuals who 
can follow their own fascinations conse- 
quently function more joyously and 
more effectively. By discovering what 
has worth or interest for himself, a per- 
son can place himself in the most likely 
situation that is available for coming in 
contact with objects on which he can 
more readily and fully focus. Shaw calls 
for instruction in the discernment of evi- 
dences of talent and interest. Certainly, 
such discernment of talent and interest, if 
it is to make a change in student per- 
formance, must supersede the classifica- 
tions and sensitivity of paper-and-pencil 
instruments as they are currently used. 
Students may be helped profitably to 
formulate for themselves those questions 
which they can value enough to address 
seriously. 

Teaching methods and theories might 
well be scrutinized. The new battle cry 
seems to be, “Teach for creativity.” This 
offers hope, but few human achievements 
can be observed as yet. Beyond the gim- 
mickry of education, human advances 
are likely to be found not in technologi- 
cal devices, but in creative teachers. Al- 
though teachers are taught child-centered 
methods, there seems to be little done to 
help a prospective teacher discover and 
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develop his own unique potentialities. 
Teacher education attempts to equip stu- 
dent teachers with a method based on 
the tenet that each pupil has unique po- 
tentialities that should be respected and 
developed. It seems strange to ignore the 
exploration of unique, latent powers in 
the student teacher. Great teachers 
throughout history seem to have been 
fascinated with their subjects and were 
somehow able to spark fascination in 
their students. Abélard is a noteworthy 
example of a fascinated teacher who 
charmed his students to the threshold of 
learning. A teacher who has known the 
joy of learning and the excitement of dis- 
covery, who has come to terms with 
himself, his needs, and his fascinations, 
and who has developed a style of teach- 
ing compatible with his personality char- 
acteristics seems far more likely to teach 
creatively than one who has fitted him- 
self into a method and philosophy of ed- 
ucation. What can stimulate learning for 
a student more than an encounter with 
a teacher who is a person capable of en- 
counter and excited by learning? 


Some Implications 

Developing the ability to release one’s 
latent powers can be frightening and 
costly. It is no easy matter to compete 
with brighter students or to struggle 
through the writing of a book or even 4 
term paper. To solve a problem may 
mean giving up opinions and beliefs that 
have been valued. To commit oneself to 
the task of solving a problem means in- 
vesting, toward one problem, energies 
that previously have been applied in sev- 
eral directions. Failure in a fully focused 
task produces unbearable frustration. o 
acknowledge possibility is to achieve 1t 
or to die trying. Most of us are not ready 
for that kind of commitment. To develop 
the ability to encounter the other 1$ 
frightening, because the encounter may 


demand a response that is pai 
too painful to bear. Edgar Lee Masters 
(14) wrote, 

Life is too for you— 

It takes life to love Life. 
Perhaps modal functioning comes in part 
from spreading a film over the window 
to the other as a protection against pain. 

Rogers (75) has said that for a coun- 
sclor to be fully open to his client is 
dangerous and frightening because the 
counselor could be changed. A person 
who is fully open to experiences is in 

each moment of having the whole 

course of his life radically in- 
cluding his values and goals. If to see 
means to respond, and to see fully means 
to respond with one’s whole being, then 
the risk in looking is truly great. But 
what else is worth so much? 
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Towards Transcendence 


Editor’s envoi 


HAVING ENJOYED THE private megaphone 
which the editorship of a periodical af- 
fords, the inhabitant of an editorial chair 
must sometime emerge from behind the 
shield of the impersonal “we” to speak 
directly to the readers who have toler- 
ated his voice and warmed his heart by 
supporting his publication. No occasion 
is more appropriate for this kind of self- 
exposure than when one quietly passes 
on the editor’s responsibilities in order to 
move to pastures new. 

Since 1960, it has been my pleasure and 
my pride to preside over the Record. 
During these past five years, Teachers 
College, the publisher of the magazine, 
has given me a degree of freedom that 
would be difficult to duplicate anywhere 
else and, to my delight, has regarded the 
journal as an inherent extension of its 
own instructional program. Our authors 
have constituted an addition to the Col- 
lege’s faculty and our readers an im- 
portant supplement to its distinctive stu- 
dent body. Within this context, the 
editorial experience has been for me a 
formative one, broadening my intellec- 
tual horizons and changing my profes- 
sional career. For this opportunity to 
reshape my very life, I am deeply grate- 
ful—to the College, to the writers with 
whom I have been privileged to work, 
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and to the constructively critical readers 
who have subscribed in increasing num- 
bers to the Record. 

It is especially to you, our readers, to 
whom I feel an obligation to report 
briefly on these last 4o issues of our 
66-year-old journal. There are more than 
three times as many of you now than 
when my first number appeared in Oc- 
tober of 1960. Only you can judge of 
our product, but I should like to make 
articulate some of the intentions and 
aspirations that have animated the efforts 
of my colleagues and me since then, 
largely because I am confident that simi- 
lar hopes and directions will mark the 
Record’s future development. Like any 
good institution, a good magazine trans- 
cends its individual editors, and the next 
several years, subject to your help and 
criticism, should see this publication as- 
sume a still stronger role in the facilita- 
tion of fruitful educational thought and 
the discussion of wise educational policy 

Our central attempt has been to appea 
to and to enlarge the community © 
thoughtful people who are deeply com- 
mitted to a belief in education as a basic 
human concern in the contemporaty 
world. Whether professionals or laymen, 
the members of this community do not 
regard education as a matter of sheer 


t 


technique or method, but as the essential 
way by which what is humane in civili- 
zation is preserved while, at the same 
time, societies are transformed into closer 
approximations to those visions of the 
good life that motivate men of good will. 
In speaking of social transformations of 
this sort, we have had in mind both the 
restoration to full citizenship of Negroes 
and the development of the planet's new 
nations, both the conquest of poverty 
in Appalachia and the conquest of il- 
literacy in Africa and Latin America. In 
short, because its community stretches 
all around the world, the Record, al- 
though its roots are deeply imbedded in 
the United States and the American 
tradition, has tried to address itself to a 
global audience. 

At the foundation of our editorial 
policy, then, there has been a combina- 
tion of cosmopolitanism and American 
rootedness, Although there have been 
occasions when I have been unable to 
live up to my editorial faith, I have never 
been shaken in the conviction that from 
this base educational wisdom can be at- 
tained through a vigorous and ongoing 
dialogue with respect to the great issues 
affecting the human condition in our 
time—population pressures, race rela- 
tions, the management of nuclear power, 
poverty in the midst of affluence, the 
unprecedented rate of technological 
change and its profound social implica- 
tions, the function of religious belief 
and moral attitudes in dynamic societies, 
civil liberties and human rights, the para- 
dox of rising nationalisms in various 
quarters of the world at the very time 
that supranational sentiments are gaining 
currency in others, and many other prob- 
lems of troubling complexity and urgent 
significance. Here are the human knots 
that a relevant education must help to 
untie or to cut and with which a useful 
educational magazine must deal; for be- 


cause education cannot be profitably 
considered apart from its social matrix, a 
really meaningful publication must be 
deeply concerned with the character and 
conflicts of modern society and take a 
responsible stance toward them. 

Similarly, a humane education must 
always be directed at individuals, so the 
Record has tried to endorse the central 
value of the person and to provide a 
forum for examining the insights and 
ideas of modern psychology and the light 
it sheds on individual conduct. Too, be- 
cause the speed and wholesale nature of 
social change now create, with great fre- 
quency and suddenness, both opportuni- 
ties and stresses that may occur at vir- 
tually any point in a man’s life span, we 
have toiled, hoping to achieve public 
perspectives of a helpful sort on these 
matters, to call attention to educative 
experiences in their totality. While it has 
seemed both necessary and proper to me 
to focus fundamentally on the school, I 
have tried not to neglect those shaping 
forces that work upon us, for good or 
ill, through homes, the neighborhoods of 
slums and suburbs and the subtle power 
of urbanization, the mass media, the bus- 
iness and industrial contours of the world 
of work, the actions of government in its 
legislative and administrative functions, 
and the other social institutions which 
willy-nilly influence our outlook and our 
commitments. 

In other words, there is a sense in 
which education represents man’s effort 
to preserve and sustain what he regards 
as most valuable in his collective experi- 
ence and, at the same time, his attempt 
to remake himself into a finer animal. 
Such, at least, is the conception that has 

rown in me over my tenure in the edi- 
tor’s chair. It is a conception which, if it 
seems generally vindicated, is also chal- 
lenged by the extension of our formal 
apparatus of schooling into the early 
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years as we try to compensate for under- 
privileged backgrounds in the war on 
poverty and in our belated moves to 
redeem our ugly record of race relations; 
it is challenged by the new role that 
higher education is ing in our 
search for more widespread self-fulfill- 
ment and for ways of actualizing our 
dreams of a society at once more peace- 
ful and more zestful. It is challenged also 
by the shrunkenness of the planet, where 
the intimacy among peoples made in- 
evitable by our remarkable technology 
of communication and tion 
poses the problem of how to balance en- 
thusiasm for human diversity with the 
consensus necessary for cooperative liv- 
ing. Not least, it is challenged by the 
inherent contradiction in the educational 
enterprise between the conservative obli- 
gation to transmit a particular cultural 
legacy and the radical mission, equally 
obligatory, to develop the innovators 
demanded by the dynamics of our era. 
Nevertheless, this conception of edu- 
cation, together with its challenges, has 
been the source of my yearnings for the 
Record. I have wanted it to supply some 
small measure of the critical power, of 
the capacity to evaluate experience and 
to create novelty, that allows us as men 
to succeed more often than we fail or 
that at least justifies the realistic hope 
that our human successes will ultimately 
outweigh the failures to which our im- 
perfections lead us. If our very human 
limitations make the earthly and immedi- 
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ate achievement of utopia quite improba- 
ble, it is still entirely possible that if our 
imaginations, our intelligence, and our 
most humane impulses are fully informed 
and directed by the spirit of education 
that this editorial task has bred in me, 
then our failures will represent only lost 
battles, not lost wars. In moving from the 
post of editor to the position of a reader, 
I have a profound and happy faith that 
this credo will be better served than I 
have been able to serve it. 

For I cannot vacate this page without 
a decent apology to those who have read 
it for any part of the past five years. In 
spite of my pride and pleasant sense of 
accomplishment in developing the Rec- 
ord, I am only too keenly aware of my 
shortcomings in narrowing the gulf be- 
tween vision and reality. If part of the 
gap between achievement and ambition 
can be charged to the competing de- 
mands of a full-time professorship and 
various professional and administrative 
chores, it is largely a function of personal 
limitations and inadequacies. I sincerely 
regret them and the deficiencies in the 
magazine that they have produced. But 
having said this, I am eager for the clos- 
ing notes here to sound the joy that the 
editor’s job has brought me and the fine 
sense of leaving it a stronger man than 
when I came to it. There are few things 
more positive—or more appreciative— 
that I can say about any opportunity, 
and the indebtednesses I record here are 
graven deeply on my heart—EJS 


HAROLD A. NELSON 
University of Alabama 
University, Ala. 


On the interpretation 


of objectivity 


THERE SEEMS TO BE a general agreement 
that teachers when discussing social prob- 
lems in the classroom should present 
them in an “objective” manner. At first 
glance, this idea seems both obvious and 
commendable, but when it is analyzed, it 
entails naive psychological assumptions, 
logical inconsistencies, and at least the 
risk of outcomes that are detrimental to 
both teacher and student. 

Basic to the widespread interpretation 
of objectivity is the belief that a teacher’s 
position with regard to various i 
issues must not become known to his 
students. This contention does not hold 
for such problems as “communism vs 
democracy,” of course, where most citi- 
zens are in accord, but for that huge 
congeries of social issues on which the 
population is divided over proposed solu- 
tions. Thus, when discussing such mat- 
ters as the state of American medical 
services or the complexities of labor- 
management relations, teachers are not 
supposed to reveal their own positions or 
beliefs or their favoring any one solution 
over another. To do so, it is held, would 
be to bias the students and therefore to 
act in an “unobjective” mannet. 


Can It Be Done? 

Let us assume for illustrative purposes 
that two solutions are under i 
tion for the general problem of masam 
health in the United States. One involves 
a completely “free” approach in which 
every aspect of medical service takes 
place within the framework of the pri- 
vate physician-patient relationship; the 
other calls for a medical arrangement by 
which all fees are prepaid and the entire 
structure is controlled and regulated by 
the federal government. If the teacher is 
to avoid making his position known, he 
must present the strong and weak points 
of the two solutions in such a way that 
both sides will appear to have equal 
merit. “Objectivity,” then, according to 
this argument, requires the presentation 
2. ee 

The educational party line holds that the 
teacher’s views on © jal topics are not 
properly a part of the classrooms interplay. 
The teacher's role, we say, is one of impartial 
“objectivity.” Professor Nelson, a sociologist 
and educator of social studies teachers, star- 
tlingly insists that “objectivity” in this sense is 
neither psychologically possible nor education- 
ally desirable, and he shares with us a` rather 
different vision of the schoolroom as a bridge 
between the child and his society. 
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of opposing arguments in such light as to 
indicate that they all are equally persua- 
sive. In this way, it is held, the teacher 
remains nonpartisan and does not “bias” 
the students. An implicitly held benefit 
of this approach is that the teacher avoids 
becoming embroiled in controversy with 
groups outside the school not in agree- 
ment with his position. 

One may agree that social problems 
and their proposed solutions should be 
presented in an objective manner, but 
objectivity is a complex thing. It involves 
the presentation of the material in as 
clear and impartial a manner as possible, 
attempting to give full import to all the 
points presented, which means all the 
points known to the teacher, It means 
the presenting of all sides as fairly as pos- 
sible and the encouragement of as search- 
ing an analysis of all sides as can be 
achieved. It does mot mean—it cannot 
mean—that at the conclusion of the pres- 
entation, both sides will “come out even,” 
that the power of the arguments for each 
side will appear to be of equal weight. 
It is the thesis of this note that it is izn- 
possible for the teacher to offer all argu- 
ments pertaining to social issues as of 
equal merit and, further, that even if it 
were possible, it would not be desirable 


to do so in light of commonly held edu- 
cational goals. 


Of Student Judges 


The impossibility of the task imposed 
upon the teacher by the incorrect inter- 
pretation of objectivity is rather easily 
demonstrated by considering the variable 
of perception. When considering the 
teacher’s presentation of the subject mat- 
ter, it must be remembered that he is 
presenting this material to students. The 
possibility of success in the attempt at a 
nonpartisan presentation must be judged 
not only in terms of the teacher’s inter- 
pretation or perception of the presenta- 
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tion as nonpartisan, but in terms of the 
students’ perceptions also. Even if it were 
assumed that the teacher could present 
the differing arguments with equal force 
to his own satisfaction, there is no reason 
to assume that his students would per- 
ceive that he had done so. Almost every 
teacher who has been involved in such 
discussions has witnessed students’ misin- 
terpretations of what he has said—mis- 
perceptions of his beliefs. All men, teach- 
ers and students included, interpret what 
is said in the light of their own beliefs, 
knowledge, and prejudices, and as their 
backgrounds differ, so do their percep- 
tions of what is said and the meaning of 
it. The fact that students’ perceptions of 
the teacher’s presentation may be “inac- 
curate” is no mitigating factor, for men 
accept their perceptions as correct inter- 
pretations of a real world and act upon 
them accordingly. For the individual, 
perceptions represent “things as they 
are,” not “things as they appear to me to 
be.” The very fact of differences in per- 
ception between teachers and students 
and students and other students makes it 
impossible to expect that the teacher will 
be able to meet the demand to present 
social issues so that their proposed solu- 
tions will appear to be of equal merit— 
to himself and to his students. . 

It is not, however, upon the impossl- 
bility of meeting the demands of the 
incorrect interpretation of objectivity 
that the stress of this discussion falls. 
Rather, the emphasis is on the undesir- 
ability of even attempting to meet such 
demands. This undesirability is mani- 
fested in its effects on the teacher, the 
students, and the school itself. For any 
teacher involved in the consideration of 
social problems, the following holds true 
or should be expected to hold true: If 
the discussion of a certain problem (from 
which proposed solutions almost always 
flow) is of sufficient importance to have 


claimed class time, it is of sufficient im- 
portance to have claimed the teacher's 
attention prior to that time. The teacher 
will have investigated facets of the prob- 
lem prior to their presentation to his class 
and will have submitted them to search- 
ing scrutiny. In the course of this ac- 
tivity, he will have come to some sort of 
conclusion himself. He will have decided 
that one side has the better of the argu- 
ment. This does not imply that the 
teacher is committed to one side of the 
argument to the death but, rather, that 
a relatively thorough investigation of 
any problems will lead the investigator 
to the conclusion that one side has the 
more persuasive arguments. It does not 
deny that the teacher reserves the right 
to change his mind. The teacher, as any 
learned man, undertakes to support a 
position with the understanding that he 
has done so on the basis of his interpreta- 
tion of the existing evidence of which he 
is aware. He may alter his decision at any 
time that new and contradictory evi- 
dence is found or when a different inter- 
pretation of existing evidence appears 
more fruitful. But this fact does not in- 
validate the argument that there is no 
significant social problem today for 
which an individual who has truly in- 
vestigated the various arguments will 
conclude that the various proposed solu- 
tions are of equal merit. The statement 
“Both sides have their points” may be 
true; but for the active mind, the search- 
ing mind, which all good teachers must 
possess, one side will have the better 
points. 


Inevitable Preferences 

In brief, if the teacher is to be truly 
objective, he must present all the points 
as he knows them as fairly as possible. 
To do otherwise would be to act unob- 
jectively and to bias the information as 
he knows it. But when the teacher does 


so act, act objectively, he will not and 
cannot present all sides so that they 
“come out even.” Since his knowledge of 
the subject and his conclusions based 
upon that knowledge will, of necessity, 
yield heavier weight to one side than 
another, and since he must present all 
knowledge he has of the problem, he 
must, when presenting his knowledge to 
his class, present weightier or “better” 
arguments for one side than another. To 
do otherwise would be to deny full use 
of his own intellect and reasoning power 
and would probably end by causing him 
deep intellectual frustration. If the 
teacher is to function as a teacher under 
any acceptable definition of the term, he 
must be freed from the artificial re- 
straints imposed upon him by the fiction 
which is an incorrect interpretation of 
objectivity. If he is to function as a man 
of intellect, he must be allowed to pre- 
sent the facts as he knows them and the 
conclusions which seem to flow logically 
from them, conclusions which will indi- 
cate that he prefers one solution to an- 
other. 

At least of equal importance is the 
effect of the interpretation of objectivity 
on the student and the quality of his 
education. One of the purposes of edu- 
cation is to teach the student to use his 
intellect, to encourage him to think ra- 
tionally and intelligently and to utilize 
these processes in decision-making. If the 
student’s teacher, who is supposed to 
have comprehensive knowledge of the 
problem under consideration, operates 
out of a framework dictated by the in- 
correct interpretation of objectivity, 
thereby ending his presentation of con- 
troversial subject matter with the im- 
plicit or explicit conclusion that the 
various warring factions have arguments 
of equal merit, he creates a significant 
problem. On what basis is the student to 
come to some decision? How is he to 
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make up his mind? If the student has 
been taught to prize rationality in de- 
cision-making, the teacher's entire pres- 
entation will indicate to him that no side 
or point of view may be rationally sup- 
ported and represents, implicitly, a sup- 
port for making no decision. No action 
may be taken to alleviate the problem 
because the arguments for none of the 
proposed solutions are persuasive. The 
presentation becomes a tacit argument 
for inertia. It is doubtful if inertia or the 
inert student is an end for which educa- 
tion should strive. If, on the other hand, 
the student has been impressed with the 
importance of action to overcome the 
various problems which confront his so- 
ciety while all the rationally derived ma- 
terial presented by the teacher indicates 
“equality of merit” of various possible 
solutions, the student is subtly encour- 
aged to choose a course of action on the 
basis of some method other than the 
rational. Since rational approaches fail to 
provide a workable method of selection, 
he must base his selection on a method 
which is irrational and a- or anti-intel- 
lectual. It is doubtful if one of the goals 
of education is to demonstrate to the 
student the uselessness of thinking ra- 
tionally and bringing his critical faculties 
to bear on a problem, On the contrary, 
it is of great importance to demonstrate 
to the student that it is the very use of 
his rational and intellectual powers which 
will allow him to come to some intelli- 
gent conclusion about proposed solutions 
to social problems. This goal can be ac- 
complished only if the student is pre- 
sented with a model which demonstrates 
that this approach really works. The 
model should find its embodiment in his 
teacher. If it does not, the teaching of 
rationality becomes a kind of preaching 
which has no demonstrable bearing on 
the actual life-situations to be met by the 
student. 
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Outside Pressure 

The proper interpretation of objec- 
tivity may, however, create difficulties. 
This approach to teaching social prob- 
lems may incur the wrath of parents and 
others who identify the proposed solu- 
tions advocated by the teacher as in con- 
flict with their own views. Often, these 
persons tend to view the school as an 
institution which should be dedicated to 
the absolute support of their own ideas 
on all subjects, and they seem to fear 
that any deviation from this stance will 
cause the values which the student has 
been taught by his parents to be under- 
mined. While it is most certainly true 
that the student will be exposed to differ- 
ing views honestly held, it is hardly cor- 
rect to believe that the teacher is capable 
of a major reconstruction of the student’s 
value system. There is little basis for the 
fear that the teacher is in a position to 
overthrow the value system which he has 
been taught at home. It is by no means 
true that students accept what their 
teachers say as true i7 toto. This is some- 
thing of which most teachers are only 
too sharply aware and of which parents 
are rarely really ignorant. Among other 
things, teachers simply lack the power to 
act as some sort of Big Brother who con- 
trols the minds of his students and makes 
them puppets subservient to his will. 
Students quite often disagree, one of the 
many sources of pride in American edu- 
cation. The influence any teacher exer- 
cises over his students is greatly miti- 
gated by the long known fact that the 
basic and most potent unit in the society 
in its effect upon the child is the family. 
Of all institutions, the family is primary 
in moulding the child, and it is here that 
he receives his first and most strongly 
rooted attitudes and values. The teacher, 
in contact with the student for only 
comparatively short periods of time an 


in a limited relationship, is unlikely to 
destroy these basic roots. What the 
teacher is really doing is aiding in the 
very socialization process. He is helping 
the family prepare the student for adult- 
hood by demonstrating the important 
truth that through the use of the intel- 
lect, some sort of dynamic, constructive 
conclusions may be reached about im- 
portant issues, and he is thereby encour- 
aging the student to do likewise when 
confronted with problems of his own. 
The teacher's role is complementary to 
that of the family, preparing the student 
for adulthood, rather than a subversion 
of it. It may be necessary to educate 
parents to understand this fact but, if so, 
it is an education which must be under- 
taken and which can be accomplished. 


Power of Controversy 


It is certainly true that the considered 
opinions of teachers and parents will not 
always be in harmony, but this situation 
js not harmful; rather, it is inherently 
educative. It is of critical importance that 
the student learn that the world is not 
constructed in consensually-determined 
blacks and whites. He must learn that 
controversy exists and that it is unwise 
to accept categorically any opinion set 
forth by some authority figure. The stu- 
dent’s future contribution as a wise de- 
cision-maker in American society may be 
enhanced only if he has the opportunity 
to hear opposing beliefs set out and de- 
fended, whether these differing beliefs 
are those of his parents and a teacher or 
of various of his teachers. It is of the 
greatest benefit for the development of 
the student’s mind that he have the op- 
portunity to hear different positions hel 
by different persons, to disagree with 
various of these positions, and to be 
forced to defend his own position—in 
effect, to have practice in the process of 
making and responsibly defending his 


decisions. Of course, it would be bene- 
ficial for the teacher also, who, aware 
that his position might come under at- 
tack from his students, would be en- 

d to increase and deepen his 
knowledge of the subject. In effect, the 
variety of opinions which the student 
would obtain from his teachers, his par- 
ents, and others, with the results 
of his own investigations, would provide 
a pool of knowledge which would form 
the foundation for his own decisions. 
The infusion of controversy into the 
student’s learning experience, his aware- 
ness of it among his “significant others,” 
and the demonstration that by the use of 
the intellect and rational processes some 
sort of positive conclusion may be 
reached by any individual, all define a 
crucial aspect of learning of broad sig- 
nificance. 

A final benefit of the proper interpre- 
tation of objectivity involves the refuta- 
tion of the picture of the school as some 
sort of no-man’s land, a vast gray limbo 
wherein dwell those who cannot do and 
therefore, out of necessity, must teach. 
Rather, the school must be portrayed as 
a vital institution, an institution alive 
hospitable to diverse ideas and intellec- 
tual friction. To achieve this goal, schools 
should enjoy a higher degree of auton- 
omy, less beholden than at present to 
other groups and agencies. In any society 
which seeks to avoid stagnation, the right 
to criticize the status quo must be main- 
tained. Provision must be made for the 

ematic examination of the society 
and for a free circulation of new concep- 
tions of doing things. Some institution 
must have the task of continually ex- 
amining the ways things are done and 
positing alternate ways of accomplishing 
certain ends. This involves, of necessity, 
the casting of a continuously critical eye 
on the society and its institutions. Edu- 
cation, as an institution primarily con- 
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cerned with ideas, is, or should be, 
charged with this function. Education, 
an institution itself, if it is to perform its 
proper function, must seek to preserve 
what seems to deserve preservation and 
to criticize what seems to deserve criti- 
cism. It is incumbent upon the school, in 
short, to be both of the society and apart 
from it to the extent that it regularly 
examines its strengths and weaknesses. 
Since there are always some who will 
have a vested interest in the status quo, 
there will always be pressure on educa- 
tional institutions to abandon their criti- 
cal posture. Consequently, education 
must be both vigilant and fearless in the 
defense of its rightful functions. To the 
extent that it is, the school is semi- 
autonomous and of value to its society. 
To the extent that it fails, its social value 
is severely lessened. One of the ways it 
can fulfill its distinctive responsibility is 
to teach its students, partly through the 
intellectual activity of its teachers, to 
think clearly, intelligently, and rationally 
and to show that by doing so, significant 
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conclusions may be reached and worth- 
while decisions made about controversial 
issues. 

It is not only necessary, then, but de- 
sirable for teachers involved in discussing 
social issues to “take a stand.” It is neces- 
sary because no teacher can present all 
sides of an argument with assurance that 
they will appear to have equal weight to 
himself or to his students. In addition, no 
teacher who is intellectually honest can 
present arguments in a manner designed 
to indicate their equal merit. It is desir- 
able that teachers “take a stand” in order 
to indicate that the powers of rationality 
and critical thinking lead to responsible 
decisions, that there are controversies 
present in this world over which re- 
spected persons often disagree, and that 
by using his intellect, the student may 
arrive at his own intelligent conclusions. 
The school at its best is a center for the 
interplay of ideas, a semi-autonomous in- 
stitution serving society at large rather 
than special groups with vested interests 
in various aspects of the status quo. 


JONATHAN C. MESSERLI 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Controversy and consensus 
in common school reform 


HISTORIANS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION have 
always been indebted to a series of cele- 
brated controversies. Whether one reads 
Henry Barnard, Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
or the host of lesser lights following in 
their wake, the pattern is clear. The de- 
velopment of our school system came 
only at the price of intensive struggles 
between occasionally articulate and fre- 
quently vociferous religious, economic, 
and political antagonists. Inevitably, ac- 
cording to the general interpretation, 
right-minded people and progressive ideas 
prevailed. Good triumphed over evil, and 
out of the crucible of conflict, the mod- 
ern public school emerged, ready to 
play the crucial role in making the 
United States safe for democracy. 
Recently, a new interest in the histori- 
cal connection between education and 
the rise of American culture has been 
noted (1, 2, 4, 6). If this focus is to yield 
a genuine contribution towards a better 
understanding of our society, however, 
we must not be satisfied with another re- 
shuffling of older controversies and the 
presentation of a refurbished and ideal- 
istic statement about the indispensability 
of our particular form of education. In- 
stead, historians must begin the careful 
examination of “less controversial” ma- 
terials—data often bypassed by previous 


students—in order to learn something 
more of the durability of tradition and 
customs, the pragmatic reformulation of 
educational goals and practices, and the 
constantly changing relationship between 
our schools and the less deliberate edu- 
cational agencies within our society. 


A Case in Point 

A study of the common school reform 
movement between 1820 and 1860 offers 
a good case in point. Here the sources 
apparently supporting an interpretation 
based on struggle and controversy have 
been close at hand and abundant. Noted 
for its frequent newspaper disputes and 
pamphlet wars, this was a period in 
which men with convictions often rushed 
into print, arguing the merits of every- 
thing from antislavery to cold-water 
therapy and phrenology, only to be 
met by a paper phalanx of opposing doc- 
trines. Within this context of debate, edu- 


Accustomed to thinking of reform—awhether 
in education or society itself—as an outgrowth 
of great issues hotly debated, we are likely to 
have our shibboleths strongly challenged by his- 
torian Messerli’s analysis of fundamental docu- 
ments. The great reforms in the common school, 
he argues, took place not in an atmosphere of 
ideological warfare, but one of ongoing and 
shared concerns about rapid socal change. The 
inference of striking relevance for the 1960s is 


almost inescapable! 
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tional reformers frequented the printer's 
office and the legislative forum to pro- 
mote their ideas, and in so doing, left us 
a legacy of ; but to interpret 
the development of American education 
primarily in terms of Sturm und Drang is 
to miss more pervasive and fundamental 
social processes with which the contro- 
versies may only have had a superficial 


Unfortunately, such a predisposition 
has encouraged students to overlook 
available sources which might correct 
this bias. One example is the annual re- 
Ports of the school committees from the 
individual towns of Massachusetts from 
1836 to 18so—reports particularly ger- 
mane because they chronicle develop- 
ments taking place while Horace Mann, 
Secretary to the State Board of Educa- 


„> The classical presentation of this interpreta- 
tion, of course, is found in Ellwood P. Cubber- 
kys “seven battles” for free public schools, but 
“struggle thesis” appears in much of the lit- 
erature dealing with the common school reform. 
See, for instance, (3). Probably the most patent 
example is found in Sidney L. Jackson. 
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tion, carried out many far-reaching re- 
forms. In them, the kind of controversy 
often found in history of education texts 
is missing. Instead, we have the story of 
groups and individuals devising pro- 
visional solutions for immediate and com- 
monplace problems, working to revitalize 
older practices and also devising new lines 
of authority and r ibility between 
the church, the family, the employer, 
the community, and the school, Working 
through such a body of literatur, even 
the most confirmed “realist” who deals 
with the history of ideas about education 
can recognize the claims of the “nomi- 
nalist,” who conceives the real history of 
education as the collection of events in 
individual classrooms, parlors, and meet- 
ing houses within a given time and space. 


Classroom Chaos 

No doubt the most startling aspects of 
these rts are their vivid descriptions 
of the delapidated school buildings. In 
order to irritate a social conscience 
evidently asleep, committee members 
throughout the state took special pains to 
describe these remnants of neglect and 
physical decay. One schoolhouse was 
ready to cave in, and the sooner the bet- 
ter, “Provided,” as the report concluded, 
“it does not fall in school time.”? Another 
was so near collapse that the mice, if not 
the children, had abandoned it. That 
there could be a connection between the 
condition of such edifices and the record 
of attendance was more than implied in 
the following description of a forsaken 
center of learning: 


It is indeed a relic of antiquity! Take 
first an inside view of it. Were it raised 
three or four feet from the ground, you 
might suppose it to be a corn-barn. But 
the piece of chimney, from which, in a 


2Bates, W., et al. Report of the school com- 
mittee of Northbridge for 1846-1847, p. 10- 

3 Beal, J., et al. Report of the scho commit- 
tee of Kingston, Plymouth, 1839, p. 7- 


nail at the is 
gone. It has shutters that will neither shut 
nor protect. And a door, split and rickety, 
without lock or panels, that will keep out 
neither wind, rain, nor robbers! 


But this was only the exterior. Far more 
awaited the unwary who entered: 


And now please walk in. If you are very 
tall, look out for the bumps. Look around 
you. No white walls salute you; but the 
wooden sheathing stained with the brown 
of ages, scowls on you from above and 
either side. . . . Out of 72 panes of glass, 
24 are more or less broken. The seats are 
rickety, inconvenient and marred. Some 
of them are upright; some more than thar; 
and the rest gracefully rock with motions 
of a restless pupil. . . . The floor is very 
uneven; and holes are found in it large 
enough to afford the free passage for cats 
and small dogs. There are also apertures 
in the roof; . 4 
At least there was adequate ventila- 
tion. But not so for many buildings of 
more modern vintage. Frequently, they 
were so tightly constructed to conserve 
heat that the students were at least 
drowsy when not on the verge of actual 
suffocation. One irate citizen of Roxbury 
could only think of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta when attempting to describe the 
deficiency of fresh air in a local class- 
room." 
Knowing this, the wise person did not 
expect much in educational “frills.” Even 


4Cheever, O. G., et al. Annual report of the 
school conmittee of Wrentham for the year 
1844-5. Boston, 1845, pp. 4-5- 

ë Dillaway, at ae Report of the school 
committee of Roxbury, March 18, 1839. Rox- 
bury, 1839, pp. 7-8. 


Let us take, for instance, the house in 
District No. 1, or Rocky Nook, It is one 
of the bleakest and most exposed situa- 
tions in the district. Perched 
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shame that “in two or three instances, 
out-houses have been built the past year, 
though to our great surprise and regret, 
there are some school-houses that are 
not yet furnished with them.” 


Quality of Teaching 

In time, the building at Rocky Nook 
and its compatriots either collapsed or 
were pulled down and replaced by more 


6 Annual report, the school committee of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 1840-41. Springfield, 


1841, p. 17- 
tei, j, et al, Report of the school commit- 
tee of Kingston, Plymouth. 1839, pp. 5-6. 

8 Fisk, E. Report of the school committee of 
Wrentham for the year 1846-7 . . . Boston, 1847, 


P- 4 
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but one aspect of a complex effort to 
improve education. Central to this gen- 
eral endeavor was the need to raise the 
pey of teaching. Here both proce- 
and substantive problems hindered 
reform. Often a committee for an indi- 
vidual school would hire an applicant 
whose chief virtue was neither ability 
nor special preparation to teach, but a 
i to “keep school” (a revealing 
expression) fora low fee, even though he 
was unable to obtain a teaching license 
from the general town committee, Oth- 
ers, in an attempt to meet the letter of 
the law, presented themselves for licens- 
ing a day or two before the school term 
having “memorized the texts of 

the school, but little else.”® Accounts tell 
of grossly incompetent candidates who 
neither read with comprehension nor 
understood the simplest mathematical 
processes. One town reported more than 
half its applicants one year could not give 
the correct sounds of vowels and conso- 
nants.’ Even so, most committees reluc- 
tantly conceded that a poorly taught 
school rather than none at all was the 
lesser of two evils, Clearly, such prac- 
tices produced a collection of “teachers” 
Constituting a profession in name only. 
Teacher turnover was excessive, those 
staying more than a single term being the 
exception. Just what this meant in dis- 


®Lamson, A. et al. Annual report of the 
school committee of the town of Dedham, pre- 
sented April 7, 1845. Dedham, 1845, p. 1. Milt- 
more, A. W. et al. Report of the school com- 
mittee of the town of Newbury for the year 
1846-7. Newburyport 1847, P. 4. Nichols, E. 
et al. Report of the school committee of the 
town of Newton for 1838. Newton, 1839, pp- 


10 Wright, D. Report of the school com- 
mittee of the town of Scituate for 1846-7. 
Quincy, 1847, p. 13. 
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rupting even the semblance of an orderly 
learning process can only be imagined." 

The effects of these procedures were 
patent. Teachers meted out corporal 
punishment as their only means of main- 
taining order and, text in one hand and 
ferule in the other, heard recitations con- 
sisting of little more than a regurgitation 
of meaningless words. What once was a 
proud oral tradition had now degenerated 
into a vain babbling of memorized pas- 
sages.* “In some of our schools,” one 
report complained, “we have found that 
teachers have made a stronger effort to 
burden the memory than tax the under- 
standing.”** One community recom- 
mended the practice of spelling “occa- 
sionally by writing . . . with the pen or 
pencil, as well as with the lips,” singling 
out one of their teachers who had tried 
the method with success." Little wonder 
that a committee from Lancaster felt 
compelled to report “one-fourth of those 
students who are about completing their 
common school education to take their 
places in society” could not read “with- 
out stopping to spell the words, and sev- 
eral not even then.” Of the remainder, 
many failed to read with any compre- 
hension. 15 


Clapp, T. Fourth annual report of the 
school committee of the town of Dorchester, 
April, 1842, Boston, 1842, p. 8. Phillips, R. Jr. 
Report of the school committee of the town of 
Topsfield, 1843-4 Salem, 1844, pp. 7-8. 

12 Bell, L. V. Report of the school committee, 
Somerville, for the school year 1846-7. Somer- 
ville, 1847, pp. 17-18. Bigelow, A., et al, Report 
of the school committee of Taunton, ... a 
5, 1841, Taunton, 1841, p- 5. Pickett, A., et al. A 
report of the school committee of the town of 
Reading . . . March 7, 1842. Boston, 1842, pp. 7-8- 

13 Needham, D., et al. Report of the school 
committee of the town of Groton for the school 
year 1849-50. Boston, 1850, p. 18. 

14 Harrington, E. W., et al. Report of the 
school committee of Lunenberg, for the year 
ending May 1, 1839. Worcester, 1839, pp. 10-11. 

15 Sears, E., et al. Report of the school com- 
mittee of the town of Lancaster for the year 
1845-6. Boston, 1846, p. 8. 


The Distaff Side 

At the time, it was still the common 
practice to hold separate winter and sum- 
mer school sessions, each usually eight or 
ten weeks long. Little by little, these 
terms were lengthened as the communi- 
ties looked for that rara avis, a man or 
woman who expected to make a carcer 
of teaching. Among such possibilities, the 
young Woman, “apt to teach,” offered a 
better prospect than the miscellany of 
males then frequenting classrooms. 
Women had first made their appearance 
as teachers in the summer sessions in 
locales where the children attending 
were too young for work on the farm, 
Here and there, they were also tried in 
the winter session, and it was found that 
they could handle the older boys as well. 
Since they would teach for as little as 
$8.00 a month, while men usually de- 
manded at least twice as much, the drive 
for improved teaching was enhanced by 
economy.!® Of course, some boards sim- 
ply hoped to save tax money, but many 
saw that by using women teachers, they 
could lengthen the school year without 
increasing their budget." Thus, in Massa- 
chusetts at least, women established 
themselves in the teaching profession two 
decades before the Civil War. 

This movement of women into the 
classroom was reinforced by a second 
development. By 1841, Horace Mann had 


16 Biscoe, T. C, et al. Report of the school 
committee of the town of Grafton, 1844-5. Graf- 
ton, 1845, p. 8, Fisk, E. Report of the school 
committee of Wrentham for the year 1846-7. . . 
Boston, 1847, p. 13. Pope, A. R., et al. Report of 
the superintending school committee of the 
town of Kingston, for the year 1844. n.p. 1845, 


à 1 Phillips, R, Jr. Report of the school com- 
mittee of the town of Topsfield, 1843-4. 

1844, pp. 8-9. Sears, E,, et al. Report of the 
school committee of the town of Lancaster for 
the year 1845-6. Boston, 1846, pp. 9-11. Williams, 
R. H., et al. Report of the school committee for 
the town of Norton for the years 1847-8. Taun- 
ton, 1848, p. 5. 


three normal schools operating. In the 
subsequent decade, their graduates, a 
majority of them young women, began 
teaching. Although no miracles were 
wrought, many school committees did 
recognize the advantage of their special 
preparation. Repeatedly, their classrooms 
were referred to as “models,” worthy 
of emulation by all the teachers in the 
town.'* One community hired five alumni 
of a normal school, and even though they 
faced unruly classes, all five were rated 
excellent at the end of the school term.” 
These teachers used blackboards and 
maps and stressed reading for compre- 
hension at the expense of memorization. 
They kept orderly records, attempted 
something resembling graded instruction, 
and depended less upon corporal punish- 
ment. “We hail the establishment of nor- 
mal schools . . .” one committee enthusi- 
astically reported, “as among the best 
omens of the times. The teacher's office is 
to be elevated to the rank of a profes- 
sion.”? Even a lonely voice of opposi- 
tion did not charge the graduates with 
incompetence, but only attacked the use 
of public funds for higher education and 
the delegation of control of these schools 
to state rather than local authority.** 

A new form of school administration 
also came with the greater reliance upon 
women teachers. Traditionally, it had 
been the responsibility of the school com- 
mittees to visit and supervise the schools 
within the town’s boundaries. Often, the 

18 Randolph, W. B., et al. Annual report of the 
school committee of the town of Woburn... 
April 7, 1845. Boston, 1845, pp. 5-6. 

19 Allen, J. D., et al. Annual report of the 
school committee of Northborough, 1845, p. 9. 

20 Peckham, J. et al. Report of the superin- 
tending school committee of the town of Kings- 
ton for the year 1846-7. Boston, 1847, p. 9. Ran- 
dolph, W. B., et al, Annual report of the school 
committee of the town of Woburn . . . April 
7, 1845. Boston, 1845, p. 16. 

21 Slade, W. G., et al. Report of the school 
committee of the town of Westport... April 
3, 1843. New Bedford, 1843, pp. 5-6. 
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committee met minimal legal require- 
ments by attending the class exhibition 
on the final day of school. If the teacher 
was competent, this procedure served a 
ceremonial function. With less able teach- 
ers, however—and they were legion— 
an inspection at the end of the term was 
analogous to locking the proverbial barn 
door after the crime. Still, most Massa- 
chusetts towns followed this ancient and 
honorable, if ineffective, custom. 


Meaningful Supervision 

Sheer numbers finally forced a change. 
One school committee must have estab- 
lished some sort of record when it made 
125 visits in a single year.?? It was esti- 
mated that adequate supervision of Ply- 
mouth’s 34 summer schools and 37 win- 
ter schools in 1847 would have required 
some 400 visits. Faced with an equally 
impossible challenge, the committee at 
Springfield threw in the towel and hired 
what was probably the first nonteaching 
school superintendent in the United 
States.?8 

Because this development came before 
the normal schools could make a sig- 
nificant impact, graduating less than 200 
annually in a state system numbering 
more than 6,000 positions, school com- 
mittees faced with unprecedented num- 
bers of children adopted administrative 
and supervisory procedures which as- 
sumed the inevitability of an irreducible 
hard core of incompetents within the 
classroom. 

Such efforts were accompanied by at- 
tempts to organize the rudiments of 
graded instruction. In many schools, each 
pupil learned at his own rate from what- 


22 Peckham, J., et al. Report of the superin- 
tending school committee of the town of Kings- 
ton for the year 1846-7. Boston, 1847, p. 10. 

28 Annual report, the school committee [of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 1840-1, Springfield, 
1841], pp. 1-4. Report of the school committee 
of Springfield, 1841-2, pp. 4-7. 
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ever texts his parents provided or could 
borrow. With the consolidation of books 
and the appearance of graded readers, 
levels of teaching gradually emerged. 
Moreover, committees inaugurated the 
use of attendance and grade registers, an 
innovation some teachers bitterly re- 
sented. One also finds in this period the 
beginnings of the standardized tests which 
would slowly replace public class exhibi- 
tions as a means of evaluation. These 
reforms, frequently resisted by the teach- 
ers, suggested an attempt to bring order 
out of chaos and responsibility out of 
educational anarchy.** 

These reports, however, are equally 
informative by their silence on subjects 
frequently stressed by historians of edu- 
cation. Much has been made of the 
disputes between the Whigs and Demo- 
crats over the future of the schools, us- 
ually with the Democrats, although 
somewhat ambiguous and confused, still 
managing to sound like incipient Dewey 
progressives. Property owners have been 
presented as misers resisting all school 
taxation save for the instruction for chil- 
dren of declared paupers. And the ortho- 
dox are generally the villains in the de- 
liberations which set the pattern for 
nonsectarian teaching. Conversely, these 
reports suggest little to confirm such 
characterizations of feuding parties. As 
a matter of fact, the element of contro- 
versy is almost totally absent. 


Where Raged the Wars? 


One seeks in vain for allegations that 


24 Bell, L. V. Report of the school committee 
of Somerville for the school year 1845-6. Somer- 
ville, 1846, p. 2, Brinsmade, H. N., et al. Report 
of the school committee of the town of Pitts- 
field .. . April, 1839 . . . Pittsfield, 1839, p. 11. 
Green, T. A. Report of the school committee of 
the town of New Bedford for the year 1843-44- 
New Bedford, 1844, pp. 3-5. Hall, N. Annual 
report of the school committee of Dorchester, 
1848. Boston, 1848, pp. 5-7. Sears, E., et al, Re- 
port of the school committee of the town of 
Lancaster for 1842-3, 1843. pp. 5-10. 


the schools were political pawns or that 
one party was consistently “anti-school.” 
Nor does one find evidence of a con- 
certed effort by large property owners 
to destroy free common school educa- 
tion for all. The lack of a record of 
religious disputes is even more revealing. 
It was a rare report indeed which de- 
manded the teaching of sectarian doc- 
trines, even though Horace Mann’s 
pamphlet wars, defending his nonde- 
nominational approach to religious in- 
struction, flared up throughout this pe- 
riod. This state of affairs is particularly 
striking when one realizes that school 
committees were well populated with 
clergymen. Surely if the battle was as 
heated and the outcome as precarious as 
implied by some studies, the reports 
would have reflected it. Even the al- 
legedly corrosive influence of private 
academies upon the health of the com- 
mon schools is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. The school committee of Groton 
did blame the nearby academy for a lack 
of local public support, and there were 
similar accusations from other towns, but 
these were relatively few, considering 
the number of schools involved.”® Here 
too, one suspects historians of having 
emphasized the wrong thing—in this 
case, James G. Carter’s earlier attacks on 
the rise of academies as detrimental to a 
republican society. Even if the threat 
was as serious as Carter warned in the 
1820s, the message apparently did not 
reach the preponderant majority of 
school committeemen. 

Not only are these reports illuminat- 
ing in their relative silence on certain 


25 Needham, D., et al. Report of the school 
committee of the town of Groton for the year 
1847-8. Groton, 1848, pp. 14-16. Williams, S., 
et al. Report of the school committee of Taun- 
ton... April 4, 1842. Taunton, 1842, pp. 6-7. 
Putnam, G. Annual Report of the school com- 
mittee of Roxbury. March 16, 1840. Roxbury, 
1840, pp. 5-6. 


issues which have loomed large in histori- 
cal studies; they are equally informative 
for what they say about a topic largely 
ignored by historians. Although the re- 
ports express largely the parochial con- 
cerns of many diverse communities, they 
typically either implicitly or explicitly 
centered on the changing role of the 
family and the assumption of new re- 
sponsibilities by more formal institutions 
of instruction. Men throughout Massa- 
chusetts and from a variety of religious, 
political, and economic backgrounds 
spoke of an imminent necessity to rede- 
fine and institutionalize the term in loco 
parentis. Judging from the reports, here 
was the compelling motive for the re- 
form of the schools—an observation 
which supports Richard Storr’s imagina- 
tive insight into this problem as it ap- 
pears throughout the history of educa- 
tion (7). 

The most obvious clues on this issue 
are the long and oft-repeated discussions 
about attendance. Year in and year out, 
communities from every part of the 
Commonwealth—seaports such as Plym- 
outh and Salem, the manufacturing cen- 
ters of Waltham and Lowell, such towns 
in the Connecticut River Valley as 
Springfield and Northampton, and even 
the more exclusive residential outgrowths 
of Boston like Somerville, Dorchester, 
and Roxbury—all with one accord re- 
ported deplorable records of attendance 
and cited this shortcoming as “the great- 
est drawback upon our school system,” 
“the greatest evil of all,” or “the greatest 
impediment . . . in the onward progress of 
our schools.”2 And well they might. 


26 Faton, Lilley, et al. Report of the school 
committee of South Reading, 1847-8. n.p., 1848, 
p- 15. Ellis, R., et al. Report of the school com- 
mittee of Northampton for the year 1849-50. 
Northampton, 1850, p. 18. Annual reports of the 
school committee ... of the town of Springfield, 
during the year ending March 1, 1849. Spring- 
field, 1849, p. 9. 
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Compared with more recent standards, 
the figures were appalling indeed. Less 
than two-thirds of all children registered 
in the schools of Plymouth ever at- 
tended, and no doubt there were many 
others unregistered. In Norton, absences 
regularly exceeded 30 per cent, and in 
the textile center of Lowell, it was al- 
most 40. The more remote center of 
Northborough claimed only one child in 
two attended its schools. Newbury re- 
ported an average attendance of 425 stu- 
dents from a registration of more than 
1,000, and one district in Waltham could 
claim the dubious record of 140 “schol- 
ars,” varying in attendance from 75 all 
the way down to 30.7" 


Doom Descending 


Visions of countless children illiterate 
and immoral, trained neither in home nor 
in church but learning their lessons in the 
streets, haunted even the most sanguine 
committeemen.?$ With this spectre fore- 
most in their minds, incidents of delin- 
quency were seen as signs of an imminent 
social anarchy. Accounts of hooliganism 
abounded. In Somerville, several “malig- 
nant youth .. . instigated to deeds of 
violence” brutally attacked a teacher. A 
Lowell report accused several malcon- 
tents “who had never seen the insides of 
a school” of attempting to burn down a 


27 Allen, J. D., et al. Annual report of the 
school committee of Northborough, 1845, p. 2. 
Crane, C. J. et al. Report of the school commit- 
tee of Norton ... 1846, p. 4. Green, J. O, et al. 
Twentieth annual report of the school com- 
mittee of the city of Lowell, Lowell, 1846, p. 
17. Report of the school committee of the town 
of Newbury for the year 1847-8. Newburyport, 
1848, p. 6. Whiting, J., et al. Annual report of 
the general school committee of the town of 
Waltham . . . April 3, 1843. Waltham, 1843, p. 4. 

28 Ellis, R., et al. Report of the school com- 
mittee of the town of Northampton for the 
year 1849-50. Northampton, 1850, pp. 18-20. 
Putnam, G. Annual report of the aol com- 
mittee of Roxbury, March 16, 1840. Roxbury, 
1840, pp. 5-6. 
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school building.*® Of course, to judge 
from some of the descriptions of the 
buildings, this might have been an act of 
public service, but the good men of 
Lowell did not see it this way. 

Some were quick to lay blame for this 
wave of delinquency at the door of re- 
cent immigrants. Leading citizens of 
Salem claimed a marked difference be- 
tween children of native born and those 
who came from immigrant homes.” A 
study following closely on the heels of 
the Salem report took issue with such 
claims. Examining the family back- 
grounds of 334 inmates in the Waltham 
reform school, a committee noted that 
168 had native New England parents. 
“The deficiency,” it continued, “is... 
chiefly due to parents, who allow their 
children to be irregular in attendance 
upon school, and suffer them in habits of 
disobedience at home.’*t The parents 
and school attendance: Upon this axis 
turns the future of society—so reasoned 
many reports. 

But a report from Taunton offered an 
even more perceptive diagnosis. After 
describing the malignant social decay in 
its immediate community as well as in 
the Commonwealth at large, and accus- 
ing the younger generation of vagrancy, 
larceny, profanity, sloth, and falsehoods, 
it continued, 


New and fascinating temptations to vice 
have been set before our young men. Re- 
ligion and virtue have not for many years 
had more to contend with, in their influ- 
ence upon the young, than now. Hun- 


29 Bell, L. V. Report of the school committee 
of Somerville, for the school year 1845-6. 
Somerville, 1846, p. 11. Green, J. O., et al. Nine- 
teenth annual report of the school committee of 
Lowell being for the year ending March 1845- 
Lowell, 1845, p. 14. z 

30 Annual report of the school committee of 
Salem, February, 1848. Salem, 1848, p. 3- 

31 Hill, T., eż al. Report of the general school 
committee of the town of Waltham for the 
year 1849-50. Waltham, 1850, p. 11. 


dreds of children here are idlers in the 
streets. Where is the remedy? The 
Church can do very little with this class. 
The Home, it is sad to say, is not often 
for them a place of wholesome control 
and is sometimes the reverse of a good 
school of morals, If the District School 
do not help save them, then their fate is 
sealed.5? 


Here was the crux of the problem: 
The roles of the family, church, and 
school were shifting. The first two were 
losing influence, no longer able to unify, 
train, and moralize as they had in the 
past—a development accelerated by the 
recent disestablishment of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Some reports continued 
to lecture parents on the need for moral 
education in the home. Others as much 
as admitted this was a lost cause and 
called upon the schools to fulfill this 
function. In an integrated community, 
children could identify themselves with 
stable social units and would be condi- 
tioned by their daily contacts with mem- 
bers of their family and neighborhood. 
This informal arrangement no longer was 
effective. The young seemed to lack 
supervision and were less circumscribed 
by older controls and customs—hence, 
the need for a more formal and deliber- 
ate training which developed a strong 
and viable conscience. Guided by his 
“inner check,” the child would then con- 
form to basic social codes even though 
surrounded by the temptations of a less 
tightly knit community. Greater reliance 
had to be placed on the individual, and if 
parents neglected moral training, then 
the schools must fill the vacuum. A new 
faith was now placed in the more de- 
liberate and systematic instruction of the 
school teacher at the expense of the 
more informal training within the home 
and church. Thus, in an attempt to rede- 


82 Brigham, C. N, et al. Report of the super- 
intending school committee of Taunton for the 
year 1847-8. Taunton, 1848, pp. 23-24- 


fine the functions of primary social insti- 
tutions, school committees laid the task 
of creating a moral and homogeneous 
society at the door of the common 
school. 


School as Moral Agency 


Previously, parental obligations were 
self-understood, sanctioned and perpetu- 
ated through tradition. That this could 
no longer be assumed was evident from 
the fact that the reports increasingly 
spelled out what these tasks were. The 
reliance on explicit instructions indicated 
a definite if reluctant shift in authority 
from the parents to the school, At an 
earlier time, parents told school officials 
what and how their children should be 
taught, and some continued to do so 
throughout this period. But this was not 
the emerging pattern. School committees 
were not only exerting more authority 
over children in the classrooms; they 
were also instructing parents. In this 
setting, one can imagine the response of 
one committee when a young Somerville 
lad came to school in 1845, explaining 
that his parents provided him only with 
an arithmetic book because it was all he 
needed to prepare for his vocation, which 
was to “cart bricks” into Boston.** 

As late as 1850, some school commit- 
tees still apologized for intruding upon 
the traditional domain of parents, but 
most were more blunt. Convinced of an 
impending social fragmentation, they in- 
sisted that society too had a fundamental 
stake in the education of children and 
that parental authority well nigh ended 
at the threshold of the classroom. Thus, 
Springfield parents who did not insist 
upon regular attendance from their chil- 
dren were candidly told, 


33 Bell, L. V. Report of the school committee 
of Somerville, for the school year 1845-6. Somer- 
ville, 1846, p. 15. 
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the right of coercion in such cases (after 
all pe proper means have been em- 
ployed) rests upon the same basis as the 
ight of taxation for common education, 
viz., the security and welfare of the whole 
community. . . . 

The school-master is for the time being 
during school hours in loco parentis; sus- 
taining a relation to his pupils parallel to 
that of a father to his children. The 
power of correction is the same in the 
one case as in the other; what the parent 
can do in the way of discipline the teacher 
can do, .. 34 


To carry their argument, committees 
made increasing claims about the efficacy 
of the schools, many insisting they were 
the necessary, perhaps even the all-suf- 
ficient, agency for sustaining a free so- 
ciety. “Let then the influence of our 
Common Schools become universal,” one 
report proclaimed, “for they are the main 
pillars of the permanency of our free 
institutions; a protection from our ene- 
mies abroad, and our surest safety 
against internal commotions.”* Others 
stressed economic virtues along with ap- 
propriate patriotic goals: 


34 Annual report of the school committee... 
of the town of Springfield, during the year 
ending March 1, 1849. Springfield, 1849, pp. 


9-11. 

The difficulty in facilitating this re-definition 
of roles can be gathered from a report in 1848. 
The committee had instituted Stek grade and 
attendance reports to the parents only to be met 
with a barrage of abuse. Some thought the new 
procedure “an innovation, and therefore mis- 
chievous.” Others held it was “antiscriptural,” “a 
crafty device, tyrannical and arbitrary, and 
therefore in conflict with the immortal Declara- 
tion of Independence and the glorious Con- 
stitution.” Mounting parental opposition was 
only partly the cause for withdrawing the plan. 
The teacher hired to inaugurate the program 
exhibited such poor handwriting and spelling in 
oat out the reports, that it was “extremely 
mortifying” for him to have these go in the 
homes. See, McLoud, A., Report of the school 
committee of the town of Topsfield, 1848-9. 
Salem, 1849, pp. 8-9. 

85 Green, J. O., et al. Twentieth annual re- 
port of the school committee of the city of 
Lowell. Lowell, 1846, p. 18. 
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It has truly been said that the money 
which is expended for the purposes of 
general education, is a premium paid for 
the insurance of which is held most dear 
in the world, Life and Liberty. Wherever 
there is general education, the sacredness 
of life and the sanctity of liberty are the 
most highly prized. An ignorant popula- 
tion is always an expensive one. It fills our 
alms-houses, jails, state prisons and public 
asylums. . . . As you educate society, you 
increase its industry, its resources, its 
wealth.%® 


Nether and Upper Millstones 


In an age of humanitarian reforms, 
there were always some ears atuned to 
such ideas, but as one reform after an- 
other proved illusory, the number of 
people embracing education grew until 
many saw it as the reform to end the 
need for reform. Later, this faith might 
wane; but for the period before the Civil 
War, the potential of education seemed 
limitless. For this one can hardly blame 
the school committees. On their left 
were intransigent parents—some who 
didn’t care and some who cared too 
much. On their right were incompetent 
teachers, many failing to exhibit even the 
rudiments of education and pathetically 
unqualified for the role of proxy parent. 
Badgered between pillar and post at a 
time when increasing demands were be- 
ing made upon the schools, they struck 
at both, working for better teachers, 
books, and buildings on the one hand, 
and for stronger parental support on the 
other. Gradually, they formed tenuous 
distinctions between cooperation and 
meddling and between support and 
apathy, distinctions which became funda- 
mental to the emerging system of educa- 
tion. 

The reports of these committees, then, 
offer little support for some of our more 


26 Needham, D., et al. Report of the school 
committee of the town of Groton for the school 
year 1849-50. Boston, 1850, p. 11. 


conventional explanations of the growth 
of the common schools. Instead, they 
suggest that we have ignored aspects 
which deserve further study. Surely, our 
knowledge of the causes for the de- 
emphasis of the role of the family and 
the increased dependence upon deliberate 
training in the classroom is inadequate. 
If one is to judge from the documents 
used in this study, changes in the schools 
were based neither on ideological nor 
political differences, and one must bend 
his data to make a case for economic 
motives. Men not only expressed their 
educational concerns as tradesmen and 
shopkeepers, but also as parents, tax- 
payers, Congregationalists, native-born 
Americans, Democrats, homeowners, and 
a variety of other roles which could only 
reflect a series of overlapping and even 
contradictory loyalties within the same 
person. Educational reform was not the 
product of a disenfranchised group in a 
mass society, who substituted the class- 
room for the barricade. Nor was it the 
result of a far-sighted elite whose vision 
and actions anticipated our present sys- 
tem. These school reports are not de- 
scriptions of class conflict, but something 
closer to collective confusion, groping, 
probing, and a gradual reformulation of 
traditional responsibilities. Here is the 
expression of a plurality of interests and 
a mixture of loyalties, institutionalized in 
an open society through compromise and 
experimentation. Men, dissatisfied with 
existing mores and educational practices 
and concerned with an impending ero- 
sion of social values, worked out proxi- 
mal and immediate solutions that were 


often more piecemeal and pragmatic 
than doctrinaire or prophetic. 

Seen in this light, the identification 
and analysis of the developments which 
made this particular period so productive 
in educational reform still remains a part 
of future scholarship. Admittedly, it will 
be an area which offers no ready-made 
collection of polemical treatises, pam- 
phlets, and newspaper clippings, but one 
nevertheless that can be approached 
through other sources previously ig- 
nored. Of course, it will mean departing 
from the national and state level, fields 
strewn with the shopworn cliches of 
controversy, and picking one’s way to 
the zerra incognita of the local commu- 
nity—the family, the classroom, the shop, 
the meetinghouse—there to avoid the 
picayune and trivial while seeking the 
pertinent. And it will be worth the ef- 
fort. 
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Time was when a reviewer, faced with 
containing four loosely similar books on 
education in a single essay, would have 
considered himself smiled upon by the 
gods if two of those four offered some 
fresh and original ideas couched in read- 
able—if not dramatic—prose. Should 
three have attained this Olympian goal, 
he might indeed be forgiven if he 
swooned. 

Happily, however, books written by 
educators have improved measureably if 
this packet of four is any indication. Ex- 
cept for one, which is an absolute farce 
—a nonbook of the worst sort, they rep- 
resent pleasant and stimulating, even at 
times exciting, reading. 


Sourceless Source Book 


That lone exception is Kerber and 
Smith’s Educational Issues in a Changing 
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Society. These two men have assembled 
(one hesitates to say “written”) a book— 
of sorts. It purports to be an “informa- 
tive sourcebook for the problems that 
the [prospective teacher] will encoun- 
ter.” There are 113 articles, nearly all 
excerpted, abridged, or emended (one is 
even a digest of a digest) from profes- 
sional journals and mass-market maga- 
zines. Headnotes preceding each section, 
end-of-chapter summaries, and unanno- 
tated reading lists round out the format. 
Judged by these, the anthology is pretty 
humdrum stuff—merely another medio- 
cre venture into an already saturated 
field. 

A fairly certain guess (aided by the 
editors’ acknowledgement that “many 
students have done yeoman service in 
locating sources, reading, and making 
critiques of articles herein contained”) is 
that the anthology came to fruition as 
the result of a particular kind of seminar 
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An editor with Houghton Mifflin and an 
astute observer of the educational scene, Mr. 
Warner finds some joy in the fact that three of 
these four recent books are informative, chal- 
lenging, and—for the most part—readable. 
Things were not ever thus education! And the 
three also cast helpful light on the shifting con- 
tours of our schools by providing historical 
perspective, insight into technological develop- 
ments, and a strong revisionist challenge. 


found in many schools of education. The 
class is formed into groups which each 
week opt to the library to read and pre- 
pare reports on one or more articles. 
Oral reports on the reading are followed 
by some miscellaneous conversation that 
passes for discussion. The seminar leader 
thus becomes acquainted with vast num- 
bers of articles, which he may file away 
to await some graduate fellow’s further 
pruning. Finally, the leader himself may 
spend a summer or two rummaging 
through the file collating the articles into 
a “publication.” The result: a neat cir- 
cumvention of the publish-or-perish edict 
that might be called How to Publish 
without Actually Writing. 


Snares and Errors 


But there is a snare into which educa- 
tion anthologists of this sort can step. 
They can wait too long—until the arti- 
cles themselves have been outdated— 
before pasting the materials together (or, 
perhaps more to the point here, to issue 
a second edition without going to the 
trouble of a major revision.) 

Though Educational Issues carries a 
1964 copyright, not one of its articles 
first appeared in print after 1961. Indeed, 
the vast majority were originally pub- 
lished nearly a decade ago: 10 articles in 
1954, 12 in 1956, 23 in 1958, etc. 

Ignoring, or perhaps overlooking, 
fresh materials can box one into some 
wildly off-base conclusions. Chapter IV, 
for example, “Moral and Spiritual Values 
in Education,” contains excerpts from 
four articles published respectively in 
1956, 1947, 1957, and 1958. Its 22-book 
reading list includes no works published 
since 1958. In their summary of the chap- 
ter, the editors rather arrogantly con- 
clude that “virtually all religions have a 
glimmering apprehension of [the broth- 
erhood of man and the moral order], but 
almost all of them have limiting prescrip- 


tions which prevent communication and 
common programs with other groups.” 

Disregarding the question whether 
public education can (or should) con- 
cern itself with moral and spiritual values, 
their conclusions are simply not true, ig- 
noring as they do the ever-widening 
spread of ecumenism. In tradition-bound 
New England, for example, “common 
programs” have been commonplace for 
several years. We have seen Samuel Eliot 
Morison deliver the sermon at a Roman 
Catholic mass, Methodist ministers con- 
duct a Bible school for Catholic and Jew- 
ish businessmen, and Roman Catholic and 
Anglican nuns sit on the same panel to 
discuss Christian theology to a mixed 
group of clergy and lay people. 

The real point, however, is that this 
one chapter is symptomatic of the whole 
anthology, a book characterized chiefly 
by its obsolescence, Pity the unfortunate 
prospective teachers who must lay down 
$3.95 to make that discovery! 


Refreshing Trilogy 

The remaining three books—by Krug, 
by Bush and Allen, and by Goodman— 
are refreshing to consider for several rea- 
sons. Not the least surprising is the fact 
that two have been singly authored. One 
has been rather led to expect the Team 
Syndrome to take effect whenever an 
education book is conceived. So it is 
pleasant indeed to see a man write a book 
on his own, placing with his signature 
his personal challenge. “This is mine,” 
he proclaims, “and J alone am responsible 
for its ideas.” One must admire such 
forthrightness from a profession where 
anonymity-by-committee seemingly pre- 
vails—and “nothing is but what research 
reveals.” 

In a way, these three books may be 
considered a trilogy on American edu- 
cation. Krug’s, for example, relates the 
historical development of the American 
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high school through the crucial years of 
1880-1920. Bush and Allen explicitly lay 
out a computer-based method of schedul- 
ing to provide flexibility within the 
whole school day. Finally, if one is 
wholly disenchanted with what Ameri- 
can schools (K through PhD) are, or are 
not, accomplishing, Goodman provides 
possibly the boldest plan yet for a com- 
plete upheaval. 

Krug’s book is distinguished on two 
counts. Stylistically pleasing and lucid, it 
is unusually readable; factual and thor- 
ough, it is the product of an astonishing 
amount of research. From the Committee 
of Ten through the formation of the 
cers to the Cardinal Principles Report 
of 1918, Krug deftly leads the reader into 
every important skirmish concerning the 
battle to win recognition for high schools 
as valid educational institutions. (In the 
1890s, of ocurse, most colleges did not 
require that their students be graduates 
of secondary schools. Admission was 
based on examinations that varied in rigor 
from one college to the next.) He estab- 
lishes the roles, whether pro or con, 
played by the likes of Charles W. Eliot, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, William T. 
Harris, and G. Stanley Hall, as well as 
scores of lesser and forgotten figures, by 
probing minutely into journals, newspa- 
per accounts, letters, books. Such efforts 
unquestionably represent the most dili- 
gent sort of scholarship, which will hope- 
fully become the standard for younger 
historians of education. 

While no brief review can do justice 
to Krug, perhaps two points stand out. 
One discovers, for example, that antag- 
onists of public education a half century 
ago were just as vocal and insistent as 
they are today. Moreover, the targets 
are essentially the same. In 1880, one 
Richard Grant White levelled a blast at 
the whole concept of public education. 
It was frightfully expensive—$64 million 
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in 1870—and led only to “idleness and 
corruption.” There was, White alleged, 
more crime in New England, with all 
its public schools, than in the whole 
South. Moreover, the system had failed 
“completely to accomplish the end for 
which it was established.” Its graduates, 
he charged, were “unable to read intel- 
ligently, to spell correctly, to describe 
understandably the geography of their 
own country, or to do anything else that 
reasonably well-educated children should 
do with ease.” Those assuredly are 
familiar charges. 


Pride in Teaching 


But educators then—and this is the 
second point—were a breed far removed 
from the administrative specialists so 
prevalent today. Broadly educated, 
equipped with a sense of humor, witty 
and compassionate, they prided them- 
selves as being teachers first. John Tet- 
low, Headmaster of the Boston Girls’ 
High and Latin Schools, was fond of 
reminding anyone that the word “princi- 
pal” was merely a shortened form of 
“principal teacher.” He warned, too, 
that the principal “should not . . . permit 
himself to be so engrossed by the cares 
of administration as to have no direct 
share in the work of instruction.” 

Possibly the most remarkable example 
of an administrator then was William T. 
Harris, who rose from elementary teacher 
to superintendent of schools in St. Louis, 
Missouri. In 1889, he was appointed Com- 
missioner of Education by Benjamin 
Harrison, To that office Harris brought 
a remarkable background. A philosopher, 
editor, and author (he wrote, for ex- 
ample, The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia), Harris was emi- 
nently qualified to comment on the real 
stuff of education—not lunch menus oF 
the length of cheerleaders’ skirts, but 
teachers and books and ideas. Moreover, 


he could distinguish between the value 
of, say, a Latin or an English teacher and 
a bookkeeping instructor (though he ap- 
preciated both, for he argued often that 
vocational as well as classical training 
should be included in secondary school 
curricula). 

All of which may lead, in a circuitous 
sort of way, into Bush and Allen’s New 
Design. By implication, we have created 
a fictional (though decidedly not ficti- 
tous) modern administrator, who, unap- 
preciative of the difference between sew- 
ing and science, chooses to stuff all kinds 
of activities into the curriculum. The 
bag, of course, is only so large, and in- 
evitably it becomes filled. But now Bush 
and Allen—aided by a corps of engineers 
and their god, the computer—have ar- 
rived to make six hours do the work of 
ten. The magic ingredient is “module”— 
an arbitrary unit of time giving the pe- 
riod lengths desired for any instructional 
purpose from large group lectures to 
laboratory instruction. The Bush and Al- 
len module is 30 minutes. This book is, 
as they report, “a technical rather than 
a humanistic document,” so it comes re- 
plete with charts and graphs and data 
galore. It is, for me, rather difficult to 
decipher. But the end result seems to 
make sense—especially if you happen to 
be a nonteaching administrator. 


The Forgotten Classroom 

The poor soul who evidently wasn’t 
consulted is the classroom teacher. One 
model schedule, for instance, reveals that 
an English teacher would spend 5 hours 
a week in meetings, 21 hours teaching 
(involving 7 distinct preparations), and 
18 hours of unequally distributed “free” 
time (samples: $ hour on Monday, no 
time on Thursday, 6 hours on Friday) 
for an in-the-building week of 40 hours 
(shades of art-cio). This load, the au- 
thors soberly conclude, is “a bit heavy.” 


To be assured that module scheduling 
functions properly, Bush and Allen rec- 
ommend a hierarchy that makes the 
German General Staff by comparison 
seem like an anarchist’s club. There 
would be Senior Teachers, Staff Teach- 
ers, First-Year Teachers, Intern Teachers, 
Teaching Assistants, Technical Assistants, 
Clerical Assistants, and Resource Person- 
nel—all repeated within each discipline. 
Over-all support would be provided by a 
medical staff, guidance personnel, assist- 
ant principals, and, of course, a principal. 
“Every profession,” Shaw once re- 
marked, “is a conspiracy against the lay- 
man.” Amen. 

Somehow, though, it is these “techni- 
cal reports’—so coldly efficient (no- 
where, for example, do the authors use 
the word book in speaking of teaching 
tools; nor do they consider the teacher- 
student relationship as a warm, human 
thing )—that lead one to believe that Paul 
Goodman may not be so absurd as he 
sounds. 


Schools in Goodmania 

Thoroughly disgusted with the whole 
system of public education, Goodman 
would unhesitatingly scrap it all. “I 
doubt,” he flatly states, that “going to 
school is the best use for the time of life 
of the majority of youth.” If I follow his 
reasoning, he believes the principal goal 
of education should be to foster indi- 
vidual thought and expression. But our 
present system requires a youngster to 
“submit” to 12 to 16 continuous years of 
assigned lessons “during a lively period 
of life when one hopes he might invent 
enterprises of his own.” He believes that 
“if the young could entirely regulate 
themselves according to their own intui- 
tions and impulses, there would be far 
more realism and responsibility: con- 
sideration for the other, responsibility for 
social consequences, and sincerity and 
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courage with respect to own feelings.” 
To achieve these goals, Goodman recom- 
mends a sort of teen-age GI-Bill, “giving 
the school money directly to the high- 
school age adolescents for any plausible, 
self-chosen educational proposals, such 
as purposeful travel or individual enter- 
prise.” That, I believe, represents the pith 
of his theory. 

Absurd? Perhaps. But refreshingly 
bold—and eminently entertaining. Im- 
agine 25 million Kens and Barbies dash- 
ing frantically about the country, pock- 
ets jingling with tax receipts, bent on 
inventing enterprises of their own! 

If Goodman's central proposal is too 
singular for most, he nevertheless does 
come forth with at least two splendid 
suggestions for higher education. Why 
not, he asks, require that high school 
graduates spend two years in some “ma- 
turing activity” (e.g., construction, Peace 
Corps, armed services) before they enter 
college? Such experiences would help 
provide the maturity and judgment nec- 
essary for students to cope with the hu- 
manities. Plato, he recalls, argued against 
teaching most academic subjects until 
the student reached the age of 30. 
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And why not, he further asks, abolish 
competitive grading at the college level? 
Let the corporations and graduate schools 
devise their own methods of selecting 
employees. Testing in college should 
concern itself with discovering student 
weaknesses for the purpose of further 
teaching, not placing one student in com- 
petition with another. 

Goodman, as you no doubt have de- 
duced, can be distinguished by the po- 
larity of his ideas—from the wildly ex- 
perimental to the eminently practical. 
And that, precisely, is what makes him 
such a fascinating thinker. 

Last year, nearly 1,000 books on edu- 
cation (exclusive of textbooks) were 
published. Even though many of these 
will quietly expire on their own, the 
survivors still represent an often be- 
wildering choice. Add to that the pe- 
culiar way publishers assess their product 
—by bulk, not quality, so a Kerber and 
Smith commands a price equal to a 
Goodman—and the result can be down- 
right frustrating. Be that as it may, three 
of these four books would add stature to 
anyone’s library—and that’s a remarkable 
batting average in any league. 


American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. Conservation—In the Peo- 
ple’s Hands. Washington, DC: The 
Association, 1964. Pp. x -+ 330. 


Alfred G. Etter of the Department of 
Fisheries and Wildlife, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, addressing the 25th North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference in March, 1960, 
said: “Through no fault of its own, our new 
generation is being born and brought up in 
virtual ignorance of the natural world. I 
am afraid that in the near future our plea 
for the importance of wildlife, natural land- 
scape, and natural principles of land-use 
may well fall on indifferent, if not deaf 
ears.” In despair, he remarked, “There 
seems to be no way to stem the tide of 
urbanization or to change the city into a 
place which preserves some of the inspira- 
tion of nature.” 

At this late date, a book appears, Con- 
servation—in the People’s Hands, which 
offers hope. Those among our citizenry 
who are informed have long recognized 
that, ahead of the establishment of parks 
and refuges, stands the need to help more 
people understand why nature protection, 
wilderness preservation, proper land use, 
soil and forest conservation, and prevention 
of water and air pollution are important 
not only to our well-being and happiness, 
but also even to our survival and to the 
survival of all life on earth. 

Conservation—in the People’s Hands, 
written by a group of authors whose names 
are not revealed, opens a door to this many- 
sided problem. It does so with illustrations 
and text so lucid that any person of high 
school or college age can understand, re- 
gardless of his background. ç 

Dr. Forrest E. Conner, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of School 
Administrators; in his foreword, makes the 
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point that this matter is of concern not 
only to the schools, but to every facet of 
the culrure—agriculture, industry, city gov- 
ernments, state legislative assemblies, rural 
and urban planning agencies, the military 
services, and the federal government. He 
might have emphasized that it must begin 
with the schools, for the future depends on 
reaching the leaders of tomorrow with an 
adequate conservation program today. 

We must go to the top first. The approval 
of the school principal and college dean is 
imperative if conservation is to become 
of our education program; and no school 
or college instructor will long withhold 
conservation study from his students when 
he himself has become conservation-con- 
scious or properly alarmed over what the 
future can hold for all of us. Then, indeed, 
the book will be printed not by the thou- 
sands of copies, but by the millions, as it 
should be. Only then will conservation be- 
come in fact everybody’s business. 

For years, independent groups have tried 
to have school administrators include con- 
servation in curricula, but to little avail. 
We have not begun to stem the tide of 
public ignorance and greed that are causing, 
at an increasing rate, the needless destruc- 
tion of natural beauty and wildlife habitat 
and the loss of agricultural land by the 
misplacement of highways and subdivisions. 
Industries, urban areas, and suburban devel- 
opments continue to turn our streams, 
rivers, and coastal waters into open sewers 
destroying fish life and recreation, Oyster 
beds and clam habitats are polluted; beaches 
are blackened with oil dumped from ships; 
air and land are contaminated with atomic 
fallout, and to this and more is added the 
increasing thousands of products being 
turned out yearly by petroleum and chem- 
ical companies—the pesticides, insecticides 
and herbicides—while the effects of these 
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materials on life, plant, animal, and man are 
hardly understood, even by the manufac- 
turers, 

No single book could do full justice to 
the whole range of subjects involved. Con- 
servation—in the People’s Hands, designed 
to overcome ignorance and apathy and to 
awaken those who may never have realized 
that the world’s liivng environment is in 
jeopardy, should encourage young people to 
move on into any of the many fields that it 
briefly but ably discusses. 

The book names certain federal bureaus 
from which additional instructional material 
can be obtained; but its value would have 
been enhanced had it listed at the back, 
such books as Our Plundered Planet, by 
Fairfield Osborn; Road to Survival and Peo- 
ple! Challenge to Survival, by William 
Vogt; The Squeeze; by Edward Higbee, 
Our National Parks in Color and Exploring 
Our National Wildlife Refuges, by this 
reviewer; Silent Spring, by Rachel Carson, 
and dozens of other titles to lead the way to 
further learning. 

Devereux BUTCHER 
Washington, DC 


Bernard, Jessie. Academic Women. Uni- 
versity Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State 
Univer. Press, 1964. Pp. xxv + 331. 
$6.50. 


It’s a man’s world, and it has ever been 
thus. Evidence of the minor place of women 
in colleges and universities can be found in 
statistical reports of faculties, in histories of 
higher education, and in professional jour- 
nals. Currently, the growing shortage of 
faculty for institutions of higher education 
has brought forth the suggestion that edu- 
cated women be employed to fill the gap. 
Most authors, decrying the shortage of 
women faculty members, attribute the situa- 
tion to discrimination against women by 
college and university administrators in fill- 
ing academic openings, and in granting fel- 
ig and scholarships at the graduate 
level. 


Not so, says Jessie Bernard in her new 
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and immensely readable book, Academic 
Women, and she cites facts and figures to 
prove her contention. Actually women with 
five years or more of college are represented 
on college and university faculties in about 
the same proportion as they are in the labor 
force (22 per cent). And if one uses the 
PhD as a yardstick, women are overrepre- 
sented because only about 11 per cent of 
the doctorates are awarded annually to 
women. Moreover, women achieve in fel- 
lowships and academic awards in the same 
ratio as men. For example, in 1959 12 per 
cent of the applicants for National Science 
Foundation awards were women, and 12 
per cent of the awards were given to 
women. 

Women are not on college faculties be- 
cause they prefer doing other things. Only 
the best candidates for the top positions are 
discriminated against, those about three cuts 
above the rank and file. This discriminatory 
practice Dr. Bernard attributes to “socio- 
logical mechanisms operating against these 
women. When the informal group structure 
in any work setting is institutionalized on a 
one-sex basis—in this case male sex-basis— 
the introduction of women upsets estab- 
lished patterns and creates difficulties. To 
avoid them, women are less likely to be 
hired.” 

Not only has Dr. Bernard taken the op- 
posite side of the argument concerning dis- 
crimination against women on the faculty, 
but she is probably the only author who 
defends them on the question of scholarly 
output. Most studies have indicated that 
women do not publish to the same extent 
as men, but most studies do not take into 
account such variables as academic position, 
training, subject matter, and length of post- 
doctoral career. “If enough variables are 
controlled, sex differences in productivity 
are reduced almost to insignificance, What 
can, however, be said without equivocation, 
is that academic position, if not sex, is inex- 
tricably related to productivity. Scientists 
in universities, whatever their sex, are more 
productive than those in colleges, whatever 
their sex.” 

In contrasting academic men and women, 


Dr. Bernard cautions against lumping to- 
gether professional faculty women and 
“fringe benefit” women—those persons who 
are on the fringe of the profession, but who 
are of great value to their institution. These 
are usually married women, working part- 
time, and they do not have the same career 
motivations as their professional sisters. 

In addition, there is a distinction between 
the functions of men and women as teach- 
ers. Institutions of higher education are 
concerned with conserving and transmitting 
the cultural heritage and in creating and 
assessing new knowledge. The first function 
is performed by the teacher, the second by 
the professor. The professor discharges the 
“man-of-knowledge” role, and it is he who 
deals with controversial and hence advanced 
knowledge. Probing, inquiring, and criticiz- 
ing are considered masculine prerogatives; 
the teaching of standardized knowledge and 
established facts is a feminine one. 

Women, then, are found more often 
teaching lower-level courses, in less pres- 
tigious institutions, and at lower salaries. 
But often they are teaching elementary 
courses on a part-time basis, and they do 
not have the doctorate. They tend to serve 
in colleges where the emphasis is on teach- 
ing because they are more attracted to this 
function. 

So women, by these standards, are not 
discriminated against—or, at least, almost 
not. They do not get the “top” positions 
even though they may be better qualified 
than the men who do, and they are not 
generally acepted in the instrumental role 
of the man-of-knowledge. That the rank 
and file women do as well as the rank and 
file men of similar qualifications is statisti- 
cally documented by Dr. Bernard. If a bias 
exists against academic women it may well 
be on the part of society, and universities 
merely reflect society’s image of woman 
as the passive culture bearer, the noncontro- 
versial teacher of established knowledge, 
the noncompetitive worker. Universities 
are, as Dr, Bernard says, institutionalized 
on a one-sex basis. 

This book, based on studies of faculty 
personnel, biographical data, and statistics 


is a wonderful source of concise and precise 
information on the education and work ac- 
tivity of women. Academic Women is a 
scholarly and engrossing book which should 
become a classic in the literature of higher 
education, 
Jean G. HenpERSON 
University of Michigan 


Asbell, B. The New Improved American. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. Pp. 
222. $4.95. 


It is a commonplace to say that whatever 
happens in society affects education. This 
is true and usually trivial. It is a current 
commonplace to declare that something 
labeled automation or cybernation is pro- 
foundly reshaping the world in which we 
live, It is to his considerable credit that 
Bernard Asbell in The New Improved 
American deals with automation and edu- 
cation in our ever-changing society and 
does not take the easy route of viewing 
with alarm or leaping with hope about to- 
morrow’s different world. 

Man has been titillated and terrified by 
the power of his wild inventions for at least 
as long as he has been able to record these 
emotions. The thrown stone, the sharpened 
stick, the fire-pit trap, all have terrified even 
as they satisfied man’s increasing appetite 
and needs. And in every instance the inno- 
vation complicated the tribal curriculum. 
Accumulated knowledge means accumu- 
lated wealth and accumulated burden. So 
we look to the golden age of beautiful and 
simple poverty and persuade ourselves that 
he is truly poor who possesses only the 
creature comforts of civilization. 

This is not to say that the machine has 
not been a dehumanizing influence in so- 
ciety, or that technological improvement 
has not resulted in the human waste of hu- 
man beings. The point that Asbell makes, 
however, is that what we today face is that, 
“For the first time in history, machines 
require that masses of men be not stupid 
but smart. They must be literate, instructed, 
trained. The abolition of ignorance is no 
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longer a matter of mere social justice. It is 
a matter of economic survival. When his 
survival is at issue, man acts.” Make allow- 
ances for the journalistic overstatement; 
Asbell is reflecting if not the changed char- 
acter of technological innovation, the chang- 
ing social attitudes toward it. 

We are belatedly coming to recognize 
that most of the schools in most of our 
slums are not very effective escape routes 
into the fair domains of the good society. 
They must become so, or the good society 
will remain a dirty myth fed by adulterated 
drugs and the numbness of emotional de- 
feat, What does it signify that a transistor 
can be made today to sell for a tenth of the 
price of a decade ago, or that penicillin can 
be produced almost as cheaply as aspirin, or 
that synthetic fibers can be created in quan- 
tities great enough to clothe the world, or 
that cereal grains can be grown so effici- 
ently that twice the planet’s present popula- 
tion could be nourished on half its current 
arable acres? Unless a social purpose, in- 
formed by a recognition of humane and 
attainable goals, becomes the motive force 
behind our social plans and decisions, we 
will remain entrapped in a merely acquisi- 
tive society mastered by achievers and suf- 
fered by the unintentionally exploited. 

Yet, we are confounded by our affluence, 
our talents, and our sensitivities. We have 
inadvertently tolerated the human waste of 
human beings. Why we have done so is an 
uncomfortable question. As Asbell points 
out, “Each society produces the people it 
needs, People have fitted themselves to tasks 
for the stupid because as a society we have 
not needed the average citizen to be culti- 
vated.” This is too harsh an indictment, 
perhaps, but the author must be forgiven 
his passionate advocacy of a better life for 
all. We have the means to marshall our edu- 
cational resources, to encourage even the 
least gifted person to gain the skills and the 
knowledge which together make up the 
passport for entrance into the good society. 
Asbell quotes Peter Drucker approvingly: 
“A society in which automation has become 
a governing concept of production and dis- 
tribution is, of necessity, an ‘educated so- 
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ciety’ . . . . For the first time in human 
history this has made possible a society in 
which everyone with the intellectual capac- 
ity to acquire knowledge can be given an 
advanced education.” 

This education has to be conceived of in 
a more generous and even more romantic 
way than it has been in the past. Automa- 
tion, says Asbell, is not a major cause of 
unemployment. It is the elimination of 
waste and an increase in efficiency which 
has abolished jobs, which is another way of 
saying that subhuman drudgery is being 
removed from the processes of production. 
“Human work is becoming less specialized, 
more convertible, more dependent on what 
is peculiarly human—the intellect.” This is 
reminiscent of an older warning by Alfred 
North Whitehead: “The fixed person for 
the fixed duties, who in older societies was 
such a godsend, in the future will be a pub- 
lic danger.” 

There is a new kind of freedom needed 
and demanded in the world today, which 
includes most of the old great freedoms. It 
is the right to the dignity of a humane life 
in which no person is merely tolerated or 
sheltered, in which every person can antici- 
pate enjoying the fruits of his creative ef- 
forts, Asbell’s book is a useful reminder of 
what we mean by the slogan “education for 
all to the utmost capacity of each.” 


Vernon A. EAGLE 
New World Foundation 
New York City 


Overstrect, H., & Overstreet, B. The 
Strange Tactics of Extremism. New 
York: Norton, 1964. Pp. 320. $4.50. 


Here is a very interesting, rational, care- 
fully researched book on the exciting sub- 
ject of the far-right extremists. It gives 
much light and information on a contto- 
versial subject where emotion and political 
bombast have too often colored the discus- 
sion. It was correctly characterized by Ros- 
coe Drummond as “written by the right 
authors in the right spirit at exactly the 
right time.” The book was published in 


October, probably too late to affect the 
outcome of fall elections significantly. The 
Overstreets deal with bow extremism op- 
erates and what we can do about it, 

The trying experiences of the Overstreets 
in the forefront of many rightist attacks on 
them and their host-agencies, instead of em- 
bittering their writings, have left them the 
continued cheerful champions of democratic 
processes and institutions. With tolerance 
for their adversaries and a challenge to 
their friends, they advocate a strong pro- 
gram for strengthening the conservative- 
liberal or liberal-conservative center in 
American life. Although this book has not 
achieved the best-seller status of many of 
their previous books, it could well be a best 
seller among the numerous books about far- 
right extremists. 

The Overstreets came to this difficult 
task with successful experience in writing 
about the far left in such books as What 
We Know About Communism, The War 
Called Peace, and The Iron Curtain. This 
qualified them to make cogent observations 
about the similarities of the tactics of the 
far left and the far right. Although some 
tightists advocated communist tactics to 
fight communism, it is quite startling to 
Note the similarity of techniques used by 
these two types of extremists. 

Not only carefully analyzing the phe- 
nomena and tactics of extremism on the far 
tight, the book also provides a great deal 
of helpful information about key extremist 
groups and their leaders. In addition to sev- 
eral chapters on the workings of the John 
Birch Society, chapters are devoted to the 
Dan Smoot Report, Mclntire’s American 
Council of Christian Churches, Lowman’s 
Circuit Riders, Bundy’s Church League of 
America, and Billy Hargis’s Christian Cru- 
sade. In describing the activities of these 
groups and in Part Three, dealing generally 
with the Radical Rightist Movement, over 
40 other major groups and scores of ex- 
tremist leaders are quoted, identified, and 
cross-referenced in the very complete index 
from America’s Future to Allen Zoll. 

Because of their unsubstantiated pro- 
Nouncements on school affairs, all extremist 


groups and most of their leaders mentioned 
in this book have been a source of concern 
to educators. Hence, this book should be 
on the shelf beside Raywid’s The Ar- 
Grinders as a ready, up-to-date reference 
for educational leaders concerned about 
these problems or harrassed by propaganda 
of the extremists and dissident critics, Even 
the specialist in academic freedom and criti- 
cisms will find refreshing viewpoints and 
new information in this volume. 
Community agencies and religious and 
other groups in the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life have likewise found the book most 
valuable because the rightist apostles of dis- 
cord are as disdainful of them as of the 
liberal-conservative center in education. 
One consolation for most educators read- 
ing this book is that the extremists fre- 
quently condemn them equally with the 
distinguished company of leaders of the 
church, the news media, civil rights groups, 
politics, organized labor, social agencies, 
mental health associations, and the federal 
government. 
Epowin W. Davis 
National Education Association 
Washington, DC 


Allen, H. R. Open Door to Learning. 
Urbana, Ill: Univer. Illinois Press, 
1963. Pp. xv + 193. $5.00. 


Open Door to Learning, in the words of 
the author, an educational writer of wide 
experience including educational editorships 
of the Associated Press and Newsweek, is 
designed “to build public understanding . . . 
of the Land-Grant system and its aspira- 
tions. . . .” This Mr. Allen has attempted to 
do by presenting first in eight brief chapters 
the essence of many of the talks and dis- 
cussions that made up one phase of the pro- 
gram of the 1963 Land-Grant Centennial 
Convocation, under the general title, “Ex- 
panding Constituencies.” Part two carries 
the heading, “Improving Education,” and 
“tells how the Land-Grant institutions stand 
educationally after a century of life and 
what they are doing to strengthen their 
efforts for the next century.” 
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men appear, each eminent in his field. 

The second group consisted of four com- 
mittees set up “to conduct self-studies of 
this broad theme,” the theme being the in- 
volvement of land-grant institutions in in- 
ternational educational activities. These 
were called Centennial International Study 
Groups and covered the following topics: 


1. The ial Role of Land-Grant Coll 
and ion Universities in Meeting = 
Needs of Developing Nations, 

2. Steps Needed to Improve or Develop 

to Meet the Needs of Foreign 
Scholars, Students, and Trainees. 

3. Education of Americans to Serve Abroad 
—and of America to an Understanding of 
This Country’s Role in World Affairs. 

4- How Far Should Government—State and 
Federal—Go Toward Support of Public 
Higher Education in International Pro- 
grams? 


How well has the author succeeded in 
this volume in achieving his stated aim “to 
build public understanding . . . of the Land- 
Grant system and its aspirations? This, of 
course, depends upon how many of the 
public will read the book. Those who do 
will find here a condensed version of what 
transpired at the Centennial Convocation 
written in a fashion that is easy to under- 
stand, particularly if one has a background 
of experience in higher education. It is my 
opinion that the readership will not extend 
far beyond the group of professionals who 
are already in the ranks of the converted. 

Mr. Allen, it seems to me, set himself an 
almost impossible task. How is one to 
portray a system which embraces such 
widely different institutions as Washington 
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Seate and MIT or the University of Wis- 
consin and North Dakota State University? 
Or how is a writer to distinguish berween 
Michigan State University and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, both land-grant insti- 
tutions and both “multiversities"? 

The truth is, I think, that the story of 
the land-grant system is uniquely a history 
involving new and startling ideas in 186: 
which then and since have exerted such 
profound influence on higher education 
that by 1963 all American universities, pub- 
lic and private, have felt their impact. What 
the speakers at the Convocation foresaw 
for the century ahead is what probably will 
happen to all first-rate institutions of higher 
learning, reducing the differences between 
land-grant and other institutions to the van- 
ishing point. 

At the same time, paradoxically, the story 
is really a series of tales of individual insti- 
tutions and the men who guided and are 
guiding them: California, and Wheeler, 
Sproul, and Kerr; Cornell, and White and 
Day; Purdue, and Elliott and Hovde; Mich- 
igan State and Hannah. Such tales are yet 
to be written. So, too, are the fascinating 
stories involving such themes as adult edu- 
cation and the land-grant systems, pure and 
applied research in land-grant colleges and 
universities, and politics and the land-grant 
associations. 

I close with a quotation from the final 
paragraph of an article by Dean Gordon C. 
Lee of the University of Washington: 


The 1960s, like the 1860s, represent a new 
complex of forces of the greatest si ificance 
for education. The times may well call for 
a new “Morrill Act,” extending its principles 
to the frontiers of this age as the original act 
did for an earlier period. For Montana read 
Mauritania; for North Dakota read Nigeria; 
and for Arizona and California read Angola 
and Ceylon. For lands, substitute scholarships, 
or endowment for libraries, laboratories, and 
professors. Along with agriculture and me- 
chanical arts, enter medicine, education, city 
planning, and public health. 


Not a few institutions have for several 
years been extending the “principles of the 
Land-Grant system to the frontiers of this 


age.” May their number and influence in- 
crease at home and abroad. 


Eowr A. Lez 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Brown, J. W., Lewis R. B., & Harcleroad, 
F. F. A-V Instruction: Materials and 
Methods. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1964. Pp. xiii + 592. $8.95. 


It was Jerome Bruner who made the 
observation that “a theory of instruction 
would probably have three aspects. The 
first would be concerned with the optimum 
experiences that predispose the learner to 
learn. The second would deal with the 
kinds of structures in terms of which infor- 
mation or knowledge is optimally organized 
by a learner. The third would inquire into 
the sequences of encounter with materials 
to be learned that would be optimal.” 

It is within the structure of this mediating 
theory of instruction that one finds support 
for the significance and importance of this 
revised text. The authors state in the preface 
that “the ultimate responsibility for creating 
a favorable learning environment and for 
achieving desired educational goals con- 
tinues, as always, to rest squarely with the 
classroom teacher. There is as yet no ade- 
quate substitute for the teacher’s unique 
ability to plan and organize learning experi- 
ences and to select, adapt, and appropriately 
relate instructional materials for the achieve- 
ment of student learning.” 

In Part I, the authors stress the impor- 
tance of providing optimum experiences to 
assure maximum learning by the student. 
In planning instructional objectives in the 
hope of achieving them, the teacher must 
not only provide learning experiences and 
Tesources, but must arrange them in se- 
quences compatible with the student’s ca- 
pabilities to gain meaning and understand- 
ing. The authors are very conscious of the 
importance of using instructional resources 
not in isolation but interrelatedly. Multi- 
Purpose uses of materials are stressed 
throughout, 

It might be expected that the authors 


would refrain from drawing a line of de- 
marcation between audio-visual and printed 
text, the authors illustrate how the teacher 
selects from a wide range of both audio- 
visual and printed resource materials in 
developing sequences of learning experi- 
ences to achieve instructional objectives. It 
is especially gratifying to observe that the 
authors have spent considerable time and 
effort in providing illustrative examples of 
both audio-visual and printed resources, 
showing how they reinforce each other in 
a teaching situation. Examples of resource 
units are incorporated into the text, illus- 
trating some of the unique characteristics 
of media in providing a climate for creative 
interaction between the media and the 
students. 

Recognizing that this text would be used 
by both prospective and practicing teachers, 
the authors in Part II attempt to delineate 
the wider range of ready-made materials, 
including free and inexpensive materials, 
printed text and reference materials, globes 
and maps, filmstrips and photographic 
slides, films, radio and recordings, television, 
and programed instruction. Page after page 
of illustrations help the reader to under- 
stand the role each medium plays in helping 
to achieve instructional objectives. 

Recognizing the need on the part of 
teachers to design teaching materials 
uniquely suited to their teaching needs, the 
authors in Part III try to describe the steps 
necessary in creating instructional materials. 
By word and picture, teachers are shown 
how to plan visual presentations, how to 
arrange and present effective demonstra- 
tions, how to make demonstrations and 
group discussions more effective, how to 
prepare and use recordings of various types, 
how to use cartoons, posters, graphs, charts 
and diagrams to make content more mean- 
ingful, how to take advantage of commu- 
nity resources, and how to make use of 
photography when it makes teaching more 
challenging. 

Aware of the fact that instructional tech- 
nology is playing a more important role in 
the strategy of teaching, the authors have 
771 
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designed a reference section as a guide to 
assist the teacher in selecting and obtain- 
ing related equipment and in operating it 
efficiently. Undoubtedly, this reference sec- 
tion will serve as an operating manual for 
the teacher to use as a do-it-yourself guide, 
especially since it is profusely illustrated for 
this purpose. The reference sections also 
include a glossary of terms common in the 
instructional materials field and a classified 
directory of sources from which the teach- 
ers can secure instructional materials. 

This revised and enlarged edition of A-V 
Instruction: Materials and Methods sets a 
new benchmark in format and content. For 
the experienced teacher, it adds a new di- 
mension of information resulting in broad- 
ening the concept of instructional tech- 
nology as it relates to teaching. To the 
prospective teacher, this book will be a 
source for new ideas to inspire her to be- 
come acquainted with the ever-expanding 
instructional resources which to her will 
become the means by which she will bring 
meaningful and challenging erperiences into 
her classroom. 

Within the pages of this text, both the 
prospective and the practicing teacher will 
gain a better understanding of the important 
role which instructional resources can play 
in the teaching-learning process when care- 
fully selected and intelligently used. 

The authors of this text have challenged 
the teaching profession to take advantage 
of the opportunities to learn more about 
the newer instructional resources, to in- 
corporate them into their teaching, and to 
evaluate their effectiveness in achieving in- 
structional objectives. No other media-ori- 
ented text available today incorporates a 
structure which is more compatible with 
research-oriented instruction and which re- 
flects in a more meaningful way the sig- 
nificant role which audio-visual and printed 
instructional materials play in teaching and 
learning. 

Ernest F. TIEMANN 
University of Texas 


Armytage, W. H. G. Four Hundred 
Years of English Education. Cam- 
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bridge: Univer. Press, 1964. Pp. viii 
+ 353. $6.00. s ‘ 

Thut, I. N., & Adams, D. Educational 
Patterns in Contemporary Societies. 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. Pp. xii + 494- 
$8.50. 


From Sheffield University, a vigorous 
hacking through the tanglewood of four 
centuries of English education. From the 
Universities of Syracuse and Connecticut, 
a panoramic survey of contemporary school 
patterns in four continents. The contrast is 
sharp indeed, Yet the two books are akin— 
in two notable respects. 

First, both draw extensively on history. 
Professor Armytage, like his hero Coleridge, 
is “interested in finding the truth under- 
neath the past.” He has the poetic ability 
to evoke that past. His Baconians drafting 
blueprints for Atlantis on the eve of the 
Civil War, and his coffee-drinking scientists 
in mid-eighteenth century, live in his pages. 
Of special interest is his record of foreign 
influences; French from late seventeenth 
century, American and German (not with- 
out some surly resistance) from the late 
nineteenth century. His tribute to American 
financial aid registers a little-known debt. 
Nor is his narrative blinkered by the 
chronology of events. It flashes with sug- 
gestive link-ups—e.g., “If the scholastic 
analogue of the steam-powered factory line 
was the monitorial system, that of automa- 
tion is the teaching machine.” Too often, 
however, such flashes are suggestive merely. 
It is for the reader to grapple with the ma- 
terial, draw out the inferences, and—for 
some passages are almost written in code— 
read between the lines. Professor Armytage 
writes for initiates. 

The authors of Educational Patterns 
also seek keys to the present in the past. 
Elucidating their text with well designed 
diagrams, they trace out the development 
of European education from the late middle 
ages onwards. Inevitably, with so large a 
canvas, their treatment is remote at times. 
Disproportionate space is given to the cat’s- 
cradle of authority. We never look inside 
a classroom. Spain and Switzerland are dis- 


cerningly treated, but other sections contain 
strange omissions. The Public Schools, cen- 
tral to an understanding of English educa- 
tion and culture, are referred to in six 
sentences; and the Lycées Pilotes, one of the 
most vital postwar features of the French 
system, are not mentioned. The chapter on 
France ends with a quotation from Henri 
Wallon, prefaced by the words: “Thus the 
French have accepted a new educational 
ideal.” The authors seem not to know that 
the controversial Langevin-Wallon project 
has been shelved for almost 20 years. 

Such deficiencies are made up for in the 
second half of their book. Professors Thut 
and Adams seem more at ease in the wider 
regions of Africa and Asia. China, in par- 
ticular, has excited their sympathy. And for 
once they draw in from the administrative 
circumference to that “heart of the matter” 
which, as Whitehead said, is “beyond tegu- 
lation.” Their juxtaposition of Confucianism 
and Taoism (the philosophy of the virtuous 
man and the philosophy, in Lin Yutang’s 
phrase, of “the scamp”) is suggestive. They 
do well to remind us of Confucianism’s kin- 
ship with Ciceronianism, that bane of exist- 
ence for centuries of European schoolboys. 
The Etonian “scamps” mentioned at the be- 
ginning of “Four Centuries” were undoubt- 
edly fleeing not only the birch but the De 
Murena. Professor Armytage strikes an al- 
most Taoist note when he presents truancy 
as a valid criticism of European schooling in 
the past. 

A preoccupation with leadership colors 
both books. The terms “leader” and “leader- 
ship” crowd the pages of Educational Pat- 
terns. The authors seem near to thinking 
that one must either be a leader or a fol- 
lower. Four Hundred Years opens with a 
dinner at Windsor, attended by such leaders 
as Cecil, Bacon, Cecil’s son-in-law, (remind- 
ing one of Descartes with his oddly occultist 
streak) is seen as the presiding genius of his 
age. Coleridge is shown “ ‘anguishing out’ es- 
sential knowledge” and developing “the ex- 
citing concept of a clerisy: a body of men 
and women who conserve and carry for- 
ward the spiritual traditions of the country. 
This concept was to excite and animate such 


followers as Dr. Arnold.” Dr. Arnold be- 
came a leader in his turn. His son Matthew, 
for whom the common man was too much 
of a cult, exhorted his generation to follow 
him. Sir Robert Morant saw “the only hope 
for the continued existence of a democratic 
state ... in... the willing establishment 
. .. by the democracy, of special expert... 
leaders...” 

True, neither book represents an outright 
appeal for such leadership. The authors are 
critical of the Fiibrerprinzip, “the gentle- 
man's characteristics,” meritocracy. Yet the 
preoccupation is there, Professor Armytage, 
lost in admiration for the Baconians, over- 
looks the fact that the majority of young 
Englishmen in the Tudor age had received 
no schooling. As regards the contemporary 
“sheep and goats” system, Professors Thut 
and Adams fail to point out that it is com- 
mon to France and England. Tripartism and 
intellectual elitism are to be found in both 
countries today. 

A chief danger of the Fiibrerprinzip is 
passivity. Carlyle, remembering nights 
spent with the spiritual leader Coleridge, 
wrote: “To sit passively and let oneself be 
pumped into like a bucket, is an experience 


CHRISTOPHER Hancock 
Institute for American Universities 
Aix-En-Provence, France 


Goldhammer, K., The School Board. 
New York: Center for Applied Re- 
search in Education, Inc., 1964. Pp. xi 
+ 107. $3.95. 

Dr. Goldhammer’s extensive experience 
in a variety of educational surveys and 
school consultations has given him a par- 
ticularly valid base from which to explore, 
in depth, the unique American invention of 
the school board. Coupled with Professor 
Goldhammer’s interactions with school 
boards are his impressive and significant 
research achievements. This combination has 
resulted in his production of, as described in 
the editors comment by Dr. Daniel E. 
Griffiths, “an outstanding book on the work, 
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purpose, and functions of school boards,” 
one which “stands alone in that it has a 
solid research base.” 

The origin of the American school board 
and the sources of school board authority 
are traced to offer insights into the historical 
and legal foundations of school boards. 
Community expectations, the relationships 
of board members to their community and 
their influence thereon, and the relation- 
ship of the school board to other govern- 
mental agencies bring into sharp focus the 
more subtle as well as the obvious aspects 
of school board functions and problems. 
The book is unusually perceptive in dealing 
with the board and the superintendent, con- 
cerning itself with how these agencies view 
each other as well as with the broader mat- 
ter of organizational structure and formal 
responsibilities. The school board and the 
social structure of schools is approached 
through the formal, informal, and legal 
roles of board members as associated with 
the school organization. 

The final third of the book deals with 
how school boards conduct their business, 
the school board member, and the future 
of the American school board. These 30 
pages are testimony to the extremely broad 
implications of school board membership, 
collectively as a board and individually as 
members. Without a doubt, practicing and 
aspiring administrators and practicing and 
aspiring school board members can all de- 
rive a great deal from Goldhammer’s anal- 
ysis of the functions, characteristics, pat- 
terns of conduct, and the decision-making 
process of school boards—particularly the 
influences affecting the school board in the 
making of decisions. These same readers 
will also find the chapter on the school 
board member a fine source of insights into 
the political, social, and economic attitudes 
of board members, along with some reasons 
why individuals become school board mem- 
bers. 

The major professional contribution of 
Professor Goldhammer’s book is in his op- 
timistic forecast and his recommendations 
for the future of American school board 
action. He notes, with valid authority, that 
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the professional literature on school board 
relationships is plentifully supplied with 
warnings to board members to realize fully 
the distinction between policy-making and 
administration, and to limit their efforts to 
the former. As yet unfound in the literature 
has been sufficient definition of this distinc- 
tion to provide the guidelines which can 
assist board members in their determinations 
of defensible operating procedures. The re- 
sult has been that gaps occur, things go 
wrong, and the public is not served. Dr. 
Goldhammer offers that “rather than being 
primarily concerned with attempting to 
distinguish between policy-making and ad- 
ministration, the school board and admin- 
istrator could better use their efforts to 
agree on certain behavioral interpretations 
of their respective roles and upon how they 
can work together as a team.” He submits 
that school boards can define their “duties 
behaviorally” while delegating to their ad- 
ministrators “responsibilities which are co- 
ordinate” with their own. Five areas of 
responsibility are then offered. In each, the 
school board’s responsibility and the cor- 
responding professional assistance is noted. 

Dr. Goldhammer concludes with his 
views, reactions, and recommendations on 
the matter of combining local control and 
local responsibility. He sees this important 
issue under attack, to some extent validly. 
He takes a positive position for the con- 
tinuance but improvement of the local con- 
trol of education, Seven ways in which this 
local control can function better, and thus 
better serve the needs of a vigorous and 
demanding public, are presented. 

The book is brief, yet inclusive and per- 
ceptive. The important historical, social, 
legal, behavioral, and political material rele- 
vant to the role and responsibilities of the 
American school board are adequately cov- 
ered and easily assimilated. Professor Gold- 
hammer’s suggestions for improvement are 
both inventive and practicable—too often 
an elusive combination in books dealing 
with operational aspects of the educational 
enterprise. 

Henry J. Russerro 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Brick, M. Forum and Focus for the Jun- 
ior College Movement. New York: 
Teach. Coll. Bur. Publ., Columbia 
Univer., 1964. Pp. 222. $4.75. 


One of the quirks of American education 
is the peculiar void in our studies of history 
resulting from the failure of educators to 
present the history of education itself. This 
is rendered doubly odd by the fact that ev- 
ery voting American has a responsibility as 
a citizen for the course of education, and a 
knowledge of its history might be at least 
as helpful as a knowledge of wars. It is 
refreshing to find a book that takes a step 
toward the remedy of this situation. 

While Michael Brick’s title indicates a 
concentration on the history of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, the fact 
is that he covers not only the history of this 
association, but also the history of the col- 
leges which make up the association as well 
as the history of the higher educational 
issues, needs, and developments which 
brought about the formation of the junior 
college structure. 

The functional organization of the book 
is excellent. It is oriented to the contro- 
versial ideas which have slowly evolved to 
the point of relative standardization in the 
junior college movement. This tends auto- 
matically to give a chronological develop- 
ment to the story which helps the clarity 
of the presentation. 

As change created new educational needs, 
issues arose over the methods proposed for 
their solutions, The Association evolved as 
the “forum and focus” for resolution of the 
controversies. It did more. Having served 
as a catalyst for the development of solu- 
tions by junior college leaders, it then 
became the promotion agency to sell the 
answers to the public. 

Almost unconsciously, this study presents 
a strong case for the value of professional 
educational conventions. It was largely the 
conventions of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges which gave the impetus 
to the generation of thought and solution 
of problems that brought about the present 
state of development of junior college edu- 


cation. The popular concept that conven- 
tions are an expense-subsidized excuse for 
an extra holiday is firmly denied by this 
intense record. The story suggests that 
other facets of American education might 
profit from similar experiences. 

The conflict between new needs and old 
traditions is also illustrated in Brick’s anal- 
ysis. His presentation makes it quite clear 
that the diverse structure of American edu- 
cation, which is often called its glory, has 
also created some problems. Rigidity of 
structure, lack of public understanding, ig- 
norance of new needs, conflict of vested 
interests, and many other aspects inherent 
in our long-established organization of edu- 
cation all come to the surface in the story 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 

The author’s own opinions about issues 
are clearly and succinctly stated as intro- 
ductory passages and connecting links 
among the various topics of his analysis. 
They are so well done that it is to be re- 
gretted that they were not a little more 
extensive, particularly in the form of an 
analysis of the unsolved problems defined 
by current trends. New issues include such 
things as the great range of student intel- 
lectual capacity which must be served, the 
rapid growth in the degree of difficulty of 
education, and the multiplying variety of 
subjects which must be covered. These 
vital matters are but tersely identified al- 
though their existence will bring great pres- 
sures on junior colleges in the near-term 
future. The solutions will differ in varying 
degrees from the problems reviewed for 
the past. A more extensive discussion by 
the author would have been helpful. 


Rarrn M. Besse 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Borts, G. H., & Stein, J. L. Economic 
Growth in a Free Market. New York 
and London: Columbia Univer. Press, 
1964. Pp. 235. $7.50. 

The economic growth of the various re- 
gions of the United States has not been 
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even. Some sections have grown rapidly, 
reached maturity, and leveled off. Others 
have seen bursts of activity which were 
preludes to decline. Still other regions have 
maintained a rapid and dynamic growth 
right up to the present. 

The reasons for these varied patterns of 
growth are not well understood, and advo- 
cates of economic expansion in state after 
state pursue a variety of means to stimulate 
their own areas. Sometimes the efforts seem 
to work; sometimes they don’t—and little 
systematic understanding of the nature and 
causes of regional economic growth is 
achieved. 

Professors Borts and Stein address them- 
selves to this problem, limiting their empiri- 
cal studies to the United States but claim- 
ing a more general applicability for their 
theory. They don’t throw much light on 
the problem, and their failure illustrates sev- 
eral of the limitations of a certain type of 
“scientific” economics which is now very 
popular in this country. 

First, their book is almost unreadable. 
Borts and Stein are masters of the elliptical 
statement, the multiqualified phrase, the iffy 
half-conclusion, and the rhetorical question. 
Again and again the reader finds himself 
asking, “What did they say?” after com- 
pleting a chapter, only to go back and find 
that the essential point was buried in an 
obscure sentence in the middle of a para- 
graph followed by page after page of quali- 
fication and argument which only obscure 
rather than clarify the point. This defect, 
however, is inherent in the method used by 
the authors, and is not merely a matter of 
style. 

The method is essentially that of pure 
theory. Starting from a priori assumptions 
about economic relationships, Borts and 
Stein devise a complex theoretical model 
of economic growth in a perfectly competi- 
tive economy, from which they derive 
hypotheses about the real world. Some of 
the hypotheses are then tested statistically; 
a finding is made that the data do not con- 
tradict them, and the conclusion follows 
that therefore the theory provides an ade- 
quate explanation of reality. 
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The chief defect of this method is that it 
starts from unreality rather than reality, 
and the end result is a firmer grasp of the 
theory without any better understanding of 
the real world. It is a pity that modern 
scholars are no longer expected to study 
Francis Bacon’s early seventeenth-century 
treatise on scientific method, Novum Or- 
ganum. Bacon tells the scientist to start with 
the collection of data, with facts about his 
subject of inquiry. The hypothesis or gen- 
eralization to be tested is then derived from 
a systematic organization of the data into a 
meaningful whole. The experiment follows. 
Borts and Stein, however, start with the 
assumptions of their theory, rather than 
from the phenomena to be studied, and 
their hypotheses are derived from this un- 
real world. We learn from this method only 
the conclusions inherent in the assumptions. 

This approach leads to an obfuscated 
style of presentation. The unreal assump- 
tions must either be defended at great 
length or massively qualified, requiring the 
continuous argument-with-one’s-self which 
Borts and Stein engage in. 

In spite of their methodological difficul- 
ties, the authors do have a point, although 
it does not merit the vast theoretical- 
statistical superstructure they erect upon it. 
Starting from the assumption of an open, 
perfectly competitive economy in long-run 
equilibrium, able to import capital and 
technology with no hindrance, they are 
able to show that rapid growth will occur 
if there are large misallocations of labor to 
be overcome. On the other hand, if misal- 
location of labor is minimal, growth will 
be slower. They identify two chief sources 
of growth: increases in the labor force and 
increases in productivity. A third factor is 
the shift of labor from low-wage industries 
such as agriculture to high-wage industries 
such as manufacturing. When this shift has 
been completed, the growth rate slows 
down to that inherent in the normal growth 
of the labor force and productivity. The 
authors conclude that a free economy which 
maximizes labor mobility will tend to have 
higher growth rates than one in which labor 
mobility is restricted. The same conclusion 


pertains to other productive factors as well, 
of course. 

No sensible economist would argue with 
this position, provided all of the ceteris 
paribus conditions are assumed to hold. But 
we knew all this beforehand. 

Although the conclusions are obvious, 
some nagging doubts remain. Even if we 
take the Borts and Stein argument at face 
value, where did the original misallocations 
of labor come from? If the model is in a 
perfectly competitive equilibrium, they 
can’t exist. Some other factor or factors 
are involved which Borts and Stein do not 
discuss. They give only the briefest con- 
sideration to this problem (p. 130), and 
they do not mention the possibility that 
economic growth may be closely related to 
other types of disequilibria than those which 
they postulate. These may well include 
noneconomic disequilibria arising in such 
areas as aspirations and ideologies, political 
structures, or the social status system. 

The problems of regional economic 
growth are far more complex than those 
which can be bounded by the traditional 
assumptions of a perfectly competitive 
equilibrium. The authors recognize this 
point indirectly when they say that “the 
nation is slowly but perceptibly changing 
in directions which are poorly understood.” 
Unfortunately, they do not push our under- 
standing very far forward. 


Dantex R. Fusretp 
University of Michigan 


Faust, I. Roar Lion Roar. New York: 
Random House, 1964. Pp. 213. $3.95. 
Kaufman, Bel. Up the Down Stair Case. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 

1964. Pp. 340. $4.95. 

These ten stories will establish Mr. Faust 
as a serious contender on the New York 
literary scene, His inventive powers are ex- 
traordinary, and his stories have the ad- 
hesive properties of all distinguished fiction. 
The language is colloquial New York: a 
pungent mixture of ghetto cadences with 
accent on the Yiddish. The surface humor 
is deceptive, for in the manner of dark 


comedy these’ stories confront the starkest 
horrors of contemporary life. 

Mr. Faust’s fictive world lies along the 
Hudson from the West Seventies to 133rd 
and Amsterdam with side trips to the 
Cloisters and Baker Field, Flatbush and 
Coney Island, Vermont and the Poconos. 
Chronologically, it extends from boyhood 
memories of the ‘thirties to manhood and 
maturity in the ’fifties and ’sixties. Without 
a doubt, the shaping experience of Mr. 
Faust’s inner life was the rise of Hitler, and 
perhaps most of his stories are concerned, 
in subtle and devious ways, with an explo- 
ration of the psychology of fascism. 

His subject is emptiness: the nothingness, 
the nobodiness of deracinated, urban man. 
Such a man will go to any lengths rather 
than confront the void at the center of his 
being. As a citizen of the mass society, he 
is offered a variety of narcotics to dull his 
sense of worthlessness, Thus two stories, 
“Philco Baby” and “Into the Green Night,” 
are concerned with radio and film as fan- 
tasy systems damaging to the addict's sense 
of reality. “The Duke Imlach Story” wryly 
suggests that perfect emptiness, total inau- 
thenticity, is the ideal qualification for 
Hollywood stardom. 

But the ultimate narcotic is power, and 
two of the stories, “Jake Bluffstein and 
Adolph Hitler” and “Roar Lion Roar,” deal 
with that heady intoxication with power, 
that fatal fascination with strength and 
cruelty which leads by its very excesses to 
immolation of the self. 

Ultimately Mr. Faust is concerned with 
ideological systems that fail to make con- 
tact with reality. These range from social 
work to Zen, from passive resistance to 
jingoism, from Stalinism to anti-Semitism. 
His protagonists are otherworldly men who 
in the name of some ideal system throw 
themselves upon reality and are shattered. 
They are Quixotic figures of intense sub- 
jectivity who, when they attempt to objec- 
tify their inwardness, experience dis- 
aster. 

For acting out one’s inner dramas is a 
perilous affair. To an Indian student com- 
mitted to Satyagraha, one character re- 
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marks, “You think the Chinese won't run 
right over you on your goddam tracks? 
They ain’t a bunch of polo players, you 
know. This ain’t no goddam game.” 

This is Mr. Faust’s essential point. The 
Nazis, too, had an ideal system, but the 
Jews they burned were real. There is a 
sinkhole of the human soul, as Poe under- 
stood so well, that must not be allowed to 
see the light of day. 

From Up the Down Stair Case, a prospec- 
tive teacher can learn the appalling truth 
about the average metropolitan high school. 
She may thereby temper her idealism in 
advance and enter her frustrating and emo- 
tionally exhausting profession with a mini- 
mum of illusions. She can also discover 
those qualities of mind and personality 
which will enable her to survive and even 
to succeed: intelligence, infinite patience, 
humor, humility, and love. She can finally 
savor the only reward that she may reason- 
ably expect: “to make a permanent differ- 
ence in the life of a child.” 

Miss Kaufman makes it plain that the 
victories are few and have little to do with 
one’s formal function: “Jose Rodriguez, 
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who learned that he counts; Vivian Paine, 
who learned that she is nice; and a few who 
learned where to put commas and periods.” 
It is essentially a psychiatric approach to 
high school teaching. Academic success 
represents the reality principle. The po- 
tential dropout plays the role of neurotic, 
the teacher of group therapist. Upon the 
latter is thrust an almost saintly burden of 
love. 

The book is thinly novelistic, employing 
various epistolary devices as its organizing 
principle. At the end of each letter to her 
college roommate, the heroine encloses a 
startling statistic: “Did you know that of 
the 77,000 dropouts in New York City, 90 
per cent are Negroes and Puerto Ricans?” 

The issues raised by such statistics are 
political in nature. They will yield only to 
power, but Miss Kaufman pretends that 
they will yield to love. Sylvia Barrett, her 
heroine, is on the job, and that takes us off 
the hook. By virtue of this reassurance, the 
book is bound to be a best seller. 


Rosert Bone 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Books about reading (may their tribe 
decrease!) are usually concerned with 
saccadic eye movements, phonics, visual- 
cognitive association processes, breadth 
of eye span, vocalization, etc. They 
rarely refer in any important fashion to 
information, fun, ideas, feelings, or vi- 
carious but authentic experience. They 
are also a bit reminiscent of the bad 
medical joke about the physician who, 
confronted with a patient troubled by a 
common cold, advised the man to stand 
naked in the winter draft before an open 
window. “But I'll catch pneumonia,” pro- 
tested the horrified patient. “Yes,” said 
the doctor, “and I know how to cure 
pneumonia.” In an analogy almost as bad 
as the joke, books about reading seem 
more knowledgeable about remedial 
processes than about facilitating the 
growth of well formed and enthusiasti- 
cally used reading skills. 

It is as newsworthy as a man’s biting a 
dog, then, when a book about reading 
comes along that has very little in it 
about the mechanics of reading but a 
great deal about the advantages, pleas- 
ures, and relevance of reading. Frank G. 
Jennings’s This Is Reading (New York: 
Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 
1965. Pp. xv + 196. $4.25) even goes so 
far as to point out that reading has its 
origins in wonder at the world and the 
interpretative noticing of its recurrent 
and idiosyncratic events, in the learning 
of “signs and portents.” The squiggles on 
a page are merely the most sophisticated 
and most flexible of the signs and por- 
tents on the basis of which we bring 
manageable order into the cosmic chaos 
which is our original habitat. When we 
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discover their cogency, the mechanics of 
their formal mastery becomes far less 
formidable. 

The real secret of good reading lies 
not in mechanics but in active participa- 
tion with print. Good reading is pur- 
poseful, a quest for information or 
particular kinds of stimulation, “an ad- 
venture among ideas, feelings, and facts.” 
When taught this way, reading is not a 
curricular problem but a window on a 
world that is always larger than it was 
previously conceived. Difficulties, of 
course, are bound up with this notion of 
how reading can best be taught; there 
are far too many teachers of reading who 
don’t like books but are enamored of eye 
movements and phonics. Along with 
parents and anybody who has found joy 
or wider horizons on a printed page, 
these teachers could turn with profit to 
Mr. Jennings’s pungently phrased and 
lovingly written little volume. So, for 
that matter, could a lot of adolescents 
who feel attracted to books but seldom 
read because no one has told them of the 
dangers, the high excitement, and the 
curious lore that one can find there. 

Curious lore is abundant in George 
Kneller’s Educational Anthropology 
(New York: Wiley, 1965. Pp. ix + 171. 
$4.50 cloth; $2.45 paper), and it is not 
without its moments of excitement, Tak- 
ing education as a special case of encul- 
turation, Dr. Kneller throws civilized 
school practices into a kind of high 
relief by comparing and contrasting 
them with the methods used in primitive 
communities to induct the young into 
the adult life of the society. He is at his 
best in presenting some basic anthro- 
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educational utility, and in discussing the 
discontinuities between the ways of chil- 
dren and the ways of adults that create 

of Sturm und Drang in many 
cultural settings, especially in our own. 
In his insistence on objectivity, however, 
he fails to take a stand on a number of 
controversial issues of considerable ur- 
gency, thus raising the question of 
whether anthropology has any power to 
sharpen the intellectual blades by which 
to cut the Gordian knots of educational 
doctrine and ingrained preference. The 
answer is a positive one, but Dr. Kneller 
has made it unduly difficult to discover 
it. At the same time, the range of infor- 
mation and the exercise in applying novel 
concepts and formulations to educational 
problems make Educational Anthro- 
pology a welcome addition to any seri- 
ous student’s shelf. 

William K. Frankena’s Philosophy of 
Education (New York: Macmillan, 1965. 
Pp. 116. $1.50) is, in a curious kind of 
way, Mr. Jennings’s sort of book. Profes- 
sor Frankena presents two sets of selec- 
tions, each sampling the ideas of the same 
four authors—Dewey, Whitehead, Mari- 
tain, and Richard S. Peters. One set is 
concerned with the nature, aims, and 
principles of education, the other with 
its methods, programs, and problems. 
Professor Frankena’s special contribution 
is a framework for analyzing a philoso- 
phy of education. To read the book most 
profitably, one must actively become 
involved with each selection and each 
author through Frankena’s method of 
analysis, conceivably discovering in the 
process a more satisfying analytical pro- 
cedure of one’s own. Such a discovery 
would be more than acceptable to Dr. 
Frankena, who reminds us that the point 
of philosophy is its contribution to our 
living examined and intelligent lives. The 
point of the philosophy of education is 
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its contribution to our thinking carefully 
and in an informed and systematic fash- 
ion about the educational enterprise, 
which is now a focal point of concern 
for all of us—as parents and citizens if 
not as professionals. Through learning to 
think “philosophically” about the ideas 
of others, one may more effectively carve 
out an examined and thoughtful view of 
one’s own. Used as its editor intended, 
this slim little paperback is a source of 
productive good fun, and what it lacks 
in coverage is more than made up for by 
the care with which selections have been 
chosen and the intellectual workout their 
comparative analysis permits. 

Finally, we report with enthusiasm on 
the first two volumes in the projected 
series of 20 on Man Through His Art, 
planned by the New York Graphic So- 
ciety in Greenwich, Connecticut. The 
enterprise is sponsored by the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, helped by a found- 
ing grant from unesco. Published simul- 
taneously in eight languages in more than 
a dozen nations, the books are based on 
the fact that man has always used art to 
mirror the events and circumstances of 
his life, to pacify or pay honor to his 
gods, and to give voice to his fears, his 
hates, and his yearnings. Thus, certain 
recurrent patterns of experience become 
themes around which artistic expression 
over time can be meaningfully organized. 
War and Peace, Man and Animal, The 
Family, etc., are illustrations. 

These first two volumes, both put to- 
gether by Mme. Anil de Silve and Pro- 
fessor Otto von Simson and priced at 
$7.95 apiece for the trade edition and 
$5.25 for the special school edition, are 
concerned with War and Peace and 
Music. Handsome big books, they are so 
arranged that they contain 20 color 
plates with about two pages of associated 
text in which an expert interprets the 
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